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1^  R  E  F  A  C  E» 


*rHE  conduct  of  a  periodical  tvork,  in  itd  fia^ 
tilre  voluminous  and  extensive,  demands  an  occa- 
Bipnal  pause  for  deliberation.  Circumstances 
change  t  plans  ably  conceived,  cautiously  ma- 
tured, and  sanctioned  by  experience,  the  nncon-^ 
troulable:Cfiiur^e:o/  ^yeiit^^  i<ifty  render  in  some 
points  in6ffieacr5tfS)  in  'cmev6  useless^ 

At  the  end*'of;6i3[ii  ^'oili  volume  we  rested,  to 
survey  the  }eE^hene^  course  over  which  we  had 
passed.  W"b  ridifciAM'iVkh  satisfection  that  vary- 
iflg  scenes,  in  the  departments  of  science,  poli* 
tics,  and  polite  literature,  had  been  met  without 
difficulty  or -embarrassment ;  and  that,  in  its  pro^ 
gress,  a  few  slight,  yet  necessary  deviations,  had 
not  injured  the  general  consistency  of  our  Jqw^ 
nal.  Since  that  period,  our  work,  like  a  stately 
mansion  which  mocks  the  attacks  of  time  and  of 
tempests,  has  only  required  those  silent  imper- 
ceptible  repairs  which  the  exigencies  of  the  mo* 
«ent  have  suggested. 
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PREFACE. 

We  again  pause,  to  look  around;  and  oore 
more  renew  our  Series.  The  aera  itself  is  awfiil^ 
and  imperiously  awakens  reflexion :  but  we  arc 
influenced  by  other  causes— by  private  misfor- 
tunes. The  tremendous  fire  which  on  the  night  of 
the  2d  of  February,  1803,  at  thepremises^of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  the  proprietor  of  this  Journal, 
destroyed,  with  his  dwelling-house,  the  wlwle  of 
his  very  valuable  and  extensive  printing-office, 
consumed  all  the  rems^ining  copies  of  the  Criti- 
cal RtviEw,  and  rendered  the  onnpletion  of  for- 
mer sets  impossible.  To  reprint  them  would  be 
an  experiment  of  hazardous  expense:  to  cod* 
tinue  the  publication  in  its  old  form,  would  d6^ 
prive  present  purchasers  of  a  facility  to  consult 

passages,  which,  iq  :Ot|ier.  fiftidf s^  illuistrate  our 

*****  ^  *  •*    *j*  *   •  •  •  *  • 
arguments,  or  furalfiR  btir  jSrootby  Jl:h&w  Seriea 

10  therefore  advantageoiia  [  it  ^i^moi^— it  is  neces^ 

aary.    Nqvus  remm  ^q^eltitjr  if ^:  * ; 

To  future  purchasei^,«*fiteft/thd  Htsork  will  .be 
new  5  to  our  former  fiiends,  *  anothei*  and  the 
same.'  For  the  one,  we  shall  continue  to  refer 
to  preceding  articles.;  for  the  other,  concisely 
recapitulate  the  foundations  cxf  our  reasoningi^ 
and  the  &.ots  which  have  contributed  to  elevate 
and  jestablish  the  superstructure. 

When  glowing  prospects  of  reform  and  ame» 
lioration  fascinated  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  if 
for  a  moment  we  also  were  dazzled,  the  duuia 
has  long  ceased,  and  clearer  views  have  returned^ 
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PREFACE* 

This  change  we  have  already  pointed  out,  with 
the  reasons  which  occasioned  it* 

Our  notice  of  some  important  works,  accident 
may  have  occasionally  delayed ;  we  shall  remove 
all  reasonable  ground  for  charges  of  neglect,  and 
attain  superior  punctuality  by  adequate  arrange* 
ments.  Of  our  general  conduct,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak:  the  ignorant  and  the  presumptuous, 
have  alone  complained,  and  these  only  will  have 
cause  in  future  to  fear  our  censures. 

On  a  review  of  our  Journal— and  we  have  exa- 
mined it  with  more  critical  severity  than  we  usu^ 
ally  employ  in  investigating  the  faults  of  others— 
we  could  discover  no  considerable  scope  for  alte^ 
ration  or  amendment.  We  have  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  contracted  limits:  but,  as  our  wishes 
to  extend  /he  cjrde  are jf^'tmiavailing,.  we  shall 
endeavour  ti>;pa^Qy  ito.the  utmost  advantage 
the  space  which  We*  6ftii*oonunand. 

To  obviate.the.  Wnt^ilF V General  Lidex,  which 
we  have  long  experienced,  various  plans  were 
under  consideration,  when  the  late  disastrous 
event  diminished  our  anxiety  for  this  object,  by 
destroying  numerous  copies  of  the  work  to  which 
it  would  have  been  subservient.  We  now  pur- 
pose, at  the  end  of  six  years,  exclusively  of  the 
Index  appended  to  every  separate  volume,  to 
add  a  General  Index  to  every  fasciculus  of  eigh- 
teen volumes,  as  they  may  progressively  appear, 
without  deducting  a  page  from  the  current  num- 
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writ  It  Will  be  offered  gratiiitoudy,  mid  regti* 
larly  continued  on  the  recurrence  of  similai' 
periods. 

Should  the  progress  of  hiiman  knowledge,  or 
other  circumstances,  induce  us  to  institute  a 
Fourth  Series,  the  Indexes  will  then  be  incorpo- 
rated, a  General  Index  annexed,  and  delivered 
also  to  the  supporters  of  this  Journal,  free  of 
expense* 

As  we  at  this  time  offer  no  *  Netv  Arrange* 
^nent,*  our  former  title  is  only  changed  to  *  Tiiird 
Series.^  We  shall  preserve  uniformity  in  our 
mode  of  quotation^  and  ^bstitute,  in  our  refe« 
renoeSf  for  *  New  Arrangement/  Second  Series. 


January  31^  I80*r    •.  :•  :  .•.  •.  ;  •.  ;  ;  ••: ; 
"^•'   •••     ••••    ••♦, 
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Aur.L-^Tyte  EfigUsh  Enc^dopiedia:  being  a  CoHecimn  (^ 
Treatises^  and  a  Dictionary  of  Tertm^  iUustrative  qf  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Cmnpdedfrom  modem  Au4hors  of  the 
first  Eminence  in  the  dijffh'ent  Branches  i^  Science.  The 
whole  iUustraied  with  uptfi^rds  <f  four  Imndred  Copper-* 
Plates.  \OVols.4to.  15/.  Boat^ds.  K«ai^sley.  1803. 
THE  late  century  has  been  emphaticaDy  styled  the  age  of 
dictionaries ;  for  in  it  their  nuoibcr  has  hot  only  increased 
beyond  any  former  proportion,  but  their  objects  and  plans 
have  been  equallv  extended.  A  diction^y,  in  its  oriei^ 
nal  sense,  is  a  collection  of  words  arranged  alphabetically, 
subservient  to  the  student  of  a  new  language,  or  the  my- 
thok^  and  customs,  the  geography  and  biography,  of  those 
to  whom  duit  language  was  c(»nmoH.  Suidas  and  H^chius 
aimed  at  no  omm^;  and  Hoffman^  towards  the  end  of  the  se« 
venteentfa  c^itory,  expanded  chiefly  the  geography,  tn^tho:- 
logy,  and  ancient  history,  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jew$, 
from  the  dictionary  of  Lloyd.  The  two  Stephani  compiled 
dicticHiaries  of  words  only;  for  the  medical  dictionary  of 
H.  Stepbanus  is  confined  to  the  explanaticsi  of  the  language 
of  Hippocrates  and  Gaien,  including  the  fitttnilar  irttempts  of 
Erotian  and  others.  We  need  not  emar^  on  the  Lexicon  of 
Pitiscns,  of  Du  Cuige  and  his  assistant  Cnarperttler,  of  d'Her- 
belot,  of  Calmet,  or  the  very  excellent  German  Encyclopse- 
dia  of  the  Bible.  If  these  have  extended  the  bounds  of  dic* 
tionanes,  and  faciiilated  the  paths  of  sciehce,  they  are  not 
ccmnected  with  out  ijresent  inve9tigation-^4lie  origin  of  thosis 
^nej/clopedias^  which  include  arts  vmd  sdences  i^  all  their  va- 
Tiflty — an  inquiry  we  perhaps  should  not  have  ttodertaken, 
bud  we  been  awam  of  its  difficulty  and  extent ;  but  whidk 
having  once  b^gnn,  we  shall  persevere  in,  by  imparting  the 
result  of  our  labours,  peitops  of  dor  fitdium^  to  our  readers* 
The  diotioiiary  of  Mr.  Chambers  was  publidied  in  1128,  a 
'vroik  aimposed  to  sQ^ce  com^tien,  and  conceired  to  be. 
CitiT.  Rfiv,  YoL  I.  Jtmmry,  1804.  Digtizfty Google  , 


H  English  E^uyctopadia. 

M'itliout  an  example^  or  an  adequate  successor.  Sucfi,  It 
least,  is  the  knguage  which  has  been  employed.  Mr.  Cham-' 
bers  however,  wim  apparent  candour,  mentions  his  pre* 
decessons;  but  joins  tdgethcr  the  good  and  bad,  Mithuttle 
discrimination,  as  equalfy  trifling  and  equally  useless.  In  ther 
commencement  of  this  inquiry,  we  had  some  thoughts  of  ex- 
amining these  predecessors  j  but  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  so  much  had  been  achieved,  as  to  leave  few  sprigs 
of  laurel  for  the  person  who  completed  it. 

The  gi-eat  dictionary  of  the  French  academy  preceded  Mr. 
Chambers*s  work ;  but  this  could  give  him  little  assistance,  as 
Mr.  Chambers^s  contains  no  disquisitions,  no  engravings,  and 
is  confined  to  an  explanation  of  terms  only.    Yet  these  are  so 
numerous,  for  the  period  so  complete,  that  his  work  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  afford  a  foundation  on  which  any  futun^ 
superstructure  may  be  raised.     If  the  subjects  be  proposed , 
numerous  will  be  the  authors,  which  even  the  slightest  inquiry 
may  suggest,  who  can  contribute  to  an  explanation.    Fure- 
tier^s  dictMMMiry  will  scarcely  furnish  more.    Chauvin*s  *  Lex- 
icon Rationale,'  or .  *  Thesaurus  Philosophicus,'  is,  however, 
a  work  of  much  greater  importance.    It  contains  some  excel! 
lent  figures^  and  a  good  illustration  of  philosophy,  so  far  as 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  and  the  ma- 
thematical science  displayed  in  it,  from  the  best  authors  of 
antiquity,  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.    The  whole  !», 
indeed,  contaminated  with  the  jargon  of  the  schools ;  and,  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  Chambers,  we  perceive  many  passages 
in  this  department  of  the  work  copied  with  a  servility  some- 
what disgraceful.     The  dictionary  of  the  Jesuits  of  Trevoux 
also  preceded  Mr.  Chambers ;  and  to  this  work  he  was  greatly 
indebted :  but  his  principal  and  most  valuable  assistant  was 
Dr.  Harris,  author  of  the  *  Lexicon  Tecbnicum.'    We  ob- 
serve some  little  jealousy  in  the  compilers  of  dictionaries ;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  they  give  any  account  of  their  predecessors. 
t>r.  Harris's  name  does  not  occur  in  Bayle,  in  the  General 
Dictionary^  or  even  in  the  ^  Biographia  Britannica ;'  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  the  reason  of  mis  omission  in  the  last  in- 
stance.    Even  the  authors  of  the  suppl^nent  to  his  work,  who 
are  sufficiently  jealous  of  his  fame,  add  no  account  of  his  life  ; 
and  Dr.  Hutton  does  not  notice  a  mathematician  and  philoeo* 
jpher  of  no  c<»iunon  abilities.    We  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
,amine  the  first  edition  of  his  dictionary ;  but  the  second  was 
already  publislied  when  be  had  attained  the  age  of  forty ; 
.and,  jfrom  incidental  information,  we  find  that  tte  first  mi^ 
}iave  appeared  soon  after  1704 ;  for  be  apologises  for  Rivivff 
a,  less  oisunct  account  of  the  Newtoniaq  system  of  light  and 
^colours,  as  the  books  on  this  subject  were  then  publislied  so 
liitglj;  tl^  fixst  edition  of  the  Optics  appearing  in  this  vocj 
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year.  Dr.  Harris's  dictionary,  however,  thongh  it  claim  the 
di^inction  of  being  general,  by  no  means  merits  such  in^ 
discriminate  commendation*  In  natural  philosophy  and  ma^ 
thematics,  at  the  sera  of  its  publication,  it  was  unrivaled,  and* 
continued  so,  till,  by  a  further  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of 
science,  it  became  incomplete ;  ana  it  is  t6  be  regretted  that 
the  supplement,  added  to  the  fifth  edition  in  1736,  aims  ra- . 
ther  at  supplying  the  omissions  in  other  branches  of  science^ 
than  the  additions  in  mathematics  or  philosophy. 

While  these  dictionaries  preceded  Mr.  Chambers's  Work* 
in  the  general  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  many  more  li^ 
mited  publications  of  the  same  kind  co-existed,  among  which 
we  may  particularly  mention  Ozanam's  <  Dictionnaire  Matli6^* 
matique,'  a  most  excellent  work,  the  chemical  dictionary  of. 
Johnson,  the  medical  ones  of  Blanchard  and  Castellns,  the 
sea  dictionary  of  Mainwaring,  and  some  others  in  the  French 
language. — But  who  can  even  recount  the  successors  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  of  the  *  Encyclop^die  M6tliodique'  of  the 
French  ?    Each  of  these  are  now  receiving  the  most  modern 
improvements  in  their  respective  capitals ;  and  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  no  mean  pretensions,  particularly  the  *  En* 
cyclopoedia  Britannica'  in  Scotland,  and  the  present  Encyclo*. 
psedia  in  this  metropolis.    Though  we  do  not  attempt  to  enu-. 
'    merate  the  copies  ot  a  copy,  the  shadows  of  a  shade,  we  are 
vet  injustice  called  to  notice  some  other  truly  original  works*, 
kousseau's  dictionary  of  music,  and  Macquer's  mctionary  of 
chemistry,  in  France;  Dr.  Hutton's  philosophical,  and  Mr.. 
Nicholson's  chemical  dictionary,   in  England,  are  of  this 
kind ;  and  if  the  last,  from  the  'change  in  the  chemical  sy-* 
stem,  should  seem  now  obsolete,  we  trust  it  will  urge  the  au-* 
thor  to  additional  exertions  in  a  new  form.  In  other  sciences, 
there  are  many  valuable  works.     From  Jacob,  in  jurispru- 
dence ;  from  GUsseme  and  Rasches,  in  numismatology ;  troin 
Miller,  in  gardening ;  and  from  a  French  society  in  arts  and 
trades ;  with  manv  others,  wliich,  to  mention,  would  render 
this  article  a  catalogue.  Now  that  mineralogy  has  assumed  that 
shape  of  a  science,  it  may  properly  constitute  a  part  of  some  nem 
edition  ;  for  we  have  frequently  had  reason  to  complain  of  th^ 
want  of  such  a  desideratum .     A  medical  dictionary  abo^* 
equally  distant  from  the  vague  crudity  of  Motherby  and  the 
tedious  compilation  of  James,  would  be  a  very  valuable  work.^ 
A  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences  may  either  consist  of  a 
simple  explanation  of  terms,  or  may  contain  distinct  treatise.? 
on  each  branch.    Yet  in  no  modern  dictionary  is  either  plan 
followed  exclusively.    As  it  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  easy  to 
give  a  definition,  without  some  little  explanation  leading  to  a' 
short  disquisition,  so  neither,  on  the  other,  would' an  uncon^ 
iiected  series  of  treatises,  without  expbtnations^baiMisfactovy* 

'^^  Digitized  by  Google   " 
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Every  dictionary  lias  therefore  united  botli  plans,  leanln^^ 
occasionally^  a  little  more  to  either,  according  to  the  original 
destmation  of  the  \rorfc.  It  has  beei^  generafiy  the  ol^ect  of 
the  authors  to  advance  complete  S3rsteiiia  of  each  science,  and 
to  connect  the  scattered  parts  by  references.  This,  how^ever, 
they  have  seldom  successfully  efiected :  the  references  have 
been  usually  niimerous ;  these  articles  have  referred  to  others^ 
till  die  original  subject  has  gradually  vanished  in  collateral 
ones,  and  at  last  totally  disappeared*  Another  kind  of  refe* 
rence  is  more  important,  viz.  to  the  authors  who  have  fur- 
nished the  article,  and  to  those  by  whom  the  subject  is  more 
minutely  aud  scientifically  ex^dained,  than  the  form  of  a  dic- 
tionary will  admit.  Rare  hav^  been  the  assistances  of  this 
kind.    More  than  one  lexicographer  may  reflect, 

*  Meaim  habito;  et  novi  quam  sii  mihi  curia  supeUex,^ 

The  object  of  the  work  is  thus  explained  in  the  pre* 
face : —  ' 

/  To  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  mdusuious  and  the  ingenious^ 
to  guide  the  hand  of  the  diligent  mechanic,  and  to  extend  the  pur- 
suits of  the  skilful  artist,  are  the  chief  objects  of  publications  like 
this ;  which,  as  their  title  of  Encyclopaedia  expresses,  embrace,  in 
the  complete  circle  of  the  arts  and  saences,  the  true  principles  of 
social  lite. 

«  In  proportion  only  as  knowledge  is  diflused,  and  the  advan-  ^ 
tsges  of  it  am  ckariy  understood,  the  importance  of  such  a  work 
can  be  ju^ly  estimated.  It  presents,  not  solely  a  barren  gratifica* 
tion  to  curiosity,  but  it  is  the  spring  of  action,  and  the  source  of 
opulence :  it  instructs  us  to  supply  by  kaman  arts  the  deficiencies  of 
nature ;  it  controls  fancy  by  eiperience ;  and  placing  before  our 
eyes  a  long  series  of  experiments,  it  enables  us  to  reject  the  false,  to 
adopt  the  true,  and  to  improve  the  useful.'    Vol.  i.  r.  v. 

•  In  the  conduct  of  our  work,  we  have  indeed  chosen  tlie  article 
df* husbandry*  as  the  foundation  of  mjlnufactures,  smce  the  produc- 
^ons  of  nature  are  the  materials  for  skill ;  but  the  same  assiduous 
attention  has  been  paid  to  all  the  Ifberal  and  mechanical  arts,  to 
^very  science,  human  or  divine^  Each  forms  a  separate  treatise ; 
aach  has  been  sMlomed  with  whatever  useful  information  could  be 
gleaned  finom  ancient  or  from  modem  literature ;  and  the  whole^ 
Bius  carefully  arranged  and  combined,  presents  to  the  reader  a  con* 
venient  library^  r^kte  with  ready  and  profitable  tasorttction  oa 
every  subject* 

*  We  are  not  backward,  indeed,  to  confess  that  our  work  has 
profited  in  some  considerable  degree  from  the  labours  of  our  north- 
em  predecessors;  but  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,^  exclusive  of 
the  fmputatlon  of  national  partiality,  has  been  conducted  on  so  wide 
knd  so  expensive  a  scale  5  has  been  swelled  with  such  a  variety  of 
uninterestmg  biography ;  widi  tedious  geographical  descrrptkms  of 
obseure  towns  and  villages;  wt^  minute  histories  of  fiibulotts  he- 
roes aad  divinities  \  as  swciently  to  justify  the  coinpilatioa  of  a 
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i&ktianary  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  both  less  costly  and  less  tvax^ 
bersome,  though  we  trust  not  a  whit  less  vs^id  than  th^  V(duioi« 
nous  publication. 

*  Neither  mUst  it  be  forgotten  by  our  reailersy  that  ^ears  have 
«lapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  the  ^  Encyc^psdia  Britannia 
ca."  During  this  penod,  the  active  genius  of  man  has  explored  a 
great  variety  of  new  paths  in  the  regions  of  science ;  and  of  these  it 
•will  be  found  that  we  have  fully  availed  ourselves,  not  only  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  where  most  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions are  carefully  noted,  but  also  in  our  supplement,  which,  whil* 
it  enabled  us  to  supply  some  omissions,  and  to  correct  some  errors 
(unavoidable  in  so  multifarious  a  woHc),  has  aiorded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of'tracing  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  kigenioiis  up  to  the 
present  time;  a  motive  which,  we  trust,  will  sufficiently  accoimt 
for  and  excuse  its  extension  somewhat  beyond  what  we  intended,  or 
our  subscribers  may  have  expected.  Noi;  are  the  proprietors  of  this 
vrork  afraid  to  assert,  that  the  engravings  which  accompany  it,  pos- 
sess a  striking  superiority,  both  in  number  and  execution,  over 
those  which  have  been  given  in  any  similar  performance^'  VoL  u 
p.  vi. 

As  we  began  witli  the  anthors*  professions,  we  shall  pro- 
gressively advance  with  a  review  of  the  work,  which  must  nck 
vertbeless  be  cursory,  frooa  its  extent,  and  the  umltiplicity  of 
objects  which  it  embraces.  We  shall  then  offer  our  opjnioa 
how  far  the  end  pit>posed  has  been  attained. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  follow  every  article,  to  ex^umne  what  is 
omitted  and  what  is  redundant,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
exi^nations  are,  in  general,  clear  and  explicit.  We  remark^ 
indeed,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  supplement  is  filled  \vith 
additional  articles  of  the  three  or  four  first  letters,  as  if,  in  the 
early  stages,  the  autliors  had  been  less  attentive ;  and  we  ob« 
served,  %iith  surprise,  that  among  the  omissions  were  some 
TGxy  common  words  which  even  Harris  would  have  supplied. 
In  the  remaining  part  of  the  supplement,  there  are  stm,  wp 
think,  omissions;  and  we  could  point  out  corrections  which 
would  yet  be  useful.  But  where  is  the  work  in  every  respect  * 
perfect,  '  omnibus  numeris  absolutum  ?^  It  is  certainly  no 
dictionary  yet  known,  ea^ti  of  which,  when  tolerably  con- 
ducted^ IS  a  work  of  peculiar  labour,  and  affords,  in  Scali- 
g&r*s  opiaioB,  a  punishment  sufficient  for  the  worst  of  crimes. 

<  Lexica  contexat :  nam  caetera  quid  moror  ?  omnes 
Pcenarum  species  hie  labor  unus  habet.' 

In  ^us  examination,  professedly  confined  to  the  treatises, 
we  diaU  occasionaUy  notice  also  a  few  of  the  distinct  articles, 
wbich,  though  arranged  among  those  comprising  exnlana- 
tions  only,  yet  contain  some  short  disquisitioa— articles  of 
that  equivocal  nature  in  which  the  two  plans  just  mentioned 
jpomciae«    Tte  £^  tb»t  occurs  to  us  is  oa  ^  acids  i*  and  we 
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regret-that  we  must  begin  with  reprehension.  Too  much 
gpace  is  employed  in  rcctpitulating  Mr.  Kinvan's  early  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  Lavoisier's  system — a  system  which  the 
former  has  now  adopted — and  the  modern  doctrine  engages 
too  little  of  our  author's  attention.  This  is  not  rectified  in  the 
supplement ;  but  we  shall  resume  the  siibjcct  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  *  chemistry.* 

The  first  distinct  treatise  is  on  '  acoustics.'  It  is  popular, 
rather  than  elementary,  and  confined  to  the  vibrations  of 
stringed  instruments.  Yet  perhaps  the  whole  doctrine  should 
have  been  brought  together ;  and  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
where  it  is  resumed.  We  must  thus  early  mention  a  striking 
error,  viz.  that  the  articles  have  neither  references  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  work  annexed,  nor  to  authors  who  have  treat- 
ed more  fully  of  the  different  subjects.  Under  the  head  of 
^  acids,'  for  instance,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  article 
^  chemistry ;'  and  no  enumeration  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of 
acids,  to  lead  us  to  look  for  the  properties  of  each  under  their 
separate  titles. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  *  air'  are  well  explained ; 
but,  when  the  authors  treat  of  the  chemical,  they  are  too 
much  immersed  in  the  old  school,  and  scarcely  dare  to 
venture  beyond  die  leading-strings  of  Dr.  Priestley.  The 
old  nomenclature  is  also  retained,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  even  phlogiston  is  not  wholly  resigned,  or  resigned 
unwillingly.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  period  at  which 
this  article  was  composed,  the  number  of  known  atrial  fluids 
is  very  incomplete.  The  heavy  inflammable  gas,  the  nitrous 
oxyd,  the  hydrocarbonat,  &c.  are  omitted. 

*  Aerostation'  is  detailed  at  some  length.  Of  *  algebra,' 
the  elements  only  are  given  ;  and,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  we 
can  expect  no  more :  they  are  explained  with  ereat  neatness 
and  sufficient  precision.  The  article  of  ^  alkahs'  is  instruc- 
tive ;  but  the  author  has  not  been  sufficiently  expUcit  in  his 
account  crfthe  principles  of  the  volatile  alkafi,  from  not  con- 
sulting the  latest  authors.  We  thought  that  there  was  much 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  distinction  of  ^  animal '  and  vege- 
table substances.  Many  of  the  remarks  are  also  new ;  and, 
were  we  not  afrdid  of  extending  our  account  of  this  work  too 
for,  we  should  have  copied  some  of  the  observations.  The 
articles  on  ^  archery,'  ^  animalcules,'  and  ^  annealing,'  are, 
we  think,  good ;  and  the  treatises  on  ^  anatomy '  and  ^  archi- 
tecture •  contain  a  scientific  and  sufficiently  complete  view  of 
their  respective  subjects.  The  treatise  on  *  arithmetic'  is 
full  and  satisfiictory ;  that  on  *  astronomy '  very  comprehen- 
sive ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  Dr.  Herschel's  late  labours, 
which  were  at  least  in  time  for  the  supplement.  The  account 
of  <  comets'  plight  have  been  improyed  from  M.  Pingrd'H 
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very  systematic  work ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  tails,  as 
connected  with  the  Aurora  boreaiisy  and  the  latter  as  occur- 
ring exclusively  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  would,  if  brought 
together,  have  elucidated  Siis  difficult  inquiry.  The  'stars* 
dim  twinkHng'  through  the  li^ht  of  the  Aurora  are  not  suffi- 
ciendy  noticra.  The  properties  of  the  *  atmosphere '  are  well 
detailed ;  but  they  should  nave  been  included  under  '  air'  or 
*  aerology ;'  or  at  least  a  reference  should  have  been  inserted, 
to  inform  the  inquirer  where  these  are  to  be  found.  As  there 
are  no  regular  references,  an  index  should  have  been  sub- 
joined :  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late,  * 

In  the  former  part  of  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  there 
are  few  treatises;  but  the  articles  are  often  extensive  and  va^ 
luable.  We  can  notice  only  the  following. — '  Banks'  and 
'  banking'  are  explained  at  some  length,  '  Baptism,'  and  the 
various  opinions  on  the  subject,  are  explained  also  with  great 
propriety.  We  mention  this  the  more  readily,  to  remark  that 
the  articles  on  religious  subjects  are,  in  general,  executed 
with  judgement,  and  display  considerable  knowledge^  as  well 
as  a  rational  piety,  without  an  improper  attachment  to  any  {lar- 
dcular  sect.  What  is  said  of  horses  occurs  under  the  article 
^  barbs,'  where  it  would  be  least  expected ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear still  more  unlikely  to  find  an  account  of  the  ass,  the  ze- 
bra, the  hemionus  of  rallas,  and  the  mule,  under  this  article. 
The  account  of  the  horse,  however,  is  clear,  and  on  the  whole 
exact.  The  article  of  *  bards'  is  incomplete,  and  somewhat 
erroneous :  they  are  improperly  confounded  with  the  druids. 
The  *  bark,'  and  its  uses  in  the  economy  of  vegetation,  are 
described  chiefly  from  authors  of  a  former  date ;  and  the  mom 
modern  philosophers  are  in  a  great  degree  overlooked.  What 
relates  to  the  '  Peruvian  bark '  appears  to  be  full  and  correct. 
The  article  of  *  barometer'  is  also  satisfactory ;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  the  mercury  sinking  on  rain,  and  rising 
on  the  return  of  dry  weather,  the  authors  feel  a  difficulty 
which  has  perplexed  all  their  predecessors,  merely  from  not 
reflectine  that  the  barometer  is  not  so  much  a  standard  indi- 
cative of  the  absolute  weight  of  the  air,  as  of  its  elasticity. 
What  relates  to  the  mode  of  measuring  heights  by  this  instru- 
ment is  too  short,  and  inconclusive.  On  tne  subject  of  <  ba- 
saltes'  and  its  origin,  the  opposite  opinions  are  detailed  at 
flome  length,  without  any  conclusion.  The  later  authors,  and 
the  now  genend  opinion  that  their  form  is  the  consequence  of 
retraction  from  solution,  and  not  from  fusion,  are  omitted. 
The  lizards,  or  rather  the  species  of  lacerta,  including  the  cro« 
codile,  occur  under  the  term  '  basilicus,'  one  of  its  species ; 
a  very  material  error  in  ammgement,  which  pervaaes  the 
whole  work. 

The  following  articles  in  this  letter  $^ppear  to  be  ably  exe* 
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cuted  y  and  sereral  of  them,  as  wdl  as  our  recollection  assists  us, 
seem  not  to  have  made  a  part  of  any  former  English  dictionary^ 
Thisis  particttkrly  the  case  with  ^  bird-catching/  which  is  a  cu- 
rious and  entertaining  subject.  Under  the  titles  of  *  bearer '  and 
*  bee,*  we  have  too  much  of  the  common  fancy  of  extraordi* 
nary  sagaci^*,  directed  to  an  end  which  requires  wisdcmi  to 
discover,  and  reasoning  to  pursue.  Later  observation  has  de« 
stroyed  many  of  these  final  causes;  and  the  whole  of  these 
contrivances  do  not  reach  beyond  the  powers  of  instinct  iu 
other  animab.  The  hexagonal  form  of  the  cells  of  the  boney^ 
comb,  for  instance,  has  been  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
trivance, because  it  contains  the  greatest  space  with  the  least 
quantity  kJl  materials.  The  observers  are  not  aware  that  every 
viscid  fluid  extended  on  a  plane  surface  retracts  in  a  similar 
form  in  drying.  The  biographical  accounts  are  more  nume- 
rous, more  judicious,  and  comprehensive,  than  in  many  other 
dictionaries.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  they  were  not 
aufliciently  full ;  but  we  greatly  distrust  any  judgement  of 
this  kind  formed  from  a  partial  view,  as  it  is  difficuk  to  adjust 
the  proportion  of  attention  which  any  subject  may  demand  in 
so  extensive  a  work.  The  article  of  *  blindness^  is  certainly 
too  long :  much  space  is  filled  with  declamation ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  improvement,  erf  which  the  other  senses  are  capable, 
seems  not  to  be  clearly  understood.  Dr.  Moyes,  in  his  youth^ 
made  a  watch ;  but,  what  is  more  surprising,  he  made  pre- 
viously the  tpob.  His  compasses  were  only  the  tongue  of  an 
old  buckle  bent  to  the  proper  distance.  There  is  not  any  evi« 
dence  of  the  blind  distinguishing  colours.  We  knew  a  dyer 
who  attempted  it,  and  often  succeeded ;  but  we  found  that 
he  was  assisted  by  the  smell.  A  blind  man,  with  all  his  acute- 
ness  of  hearing,  cannot  always  say  on  which  hand  a  distant 
sound  is  approaching.  Yet,  from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  often 
from  his  sense  of  feeing,  he  will  say  whether  a  room  be  lar^ 
or  smaU,  low  or  high:  when  he  loc^  out  at  a  window,  he  will 
be  able  to  determine  whether  the  prospect  be  confined  or  ex-» 
tensive,  whether  it  fece  the  street  or  the  country.  Th« 
same  sagacity  of  feeling  was  observed  in  a  blinded  bat  by  Ju« 
rine. 

Under  the  article  '  blood,*  we  find  a  very  enlarged  ac- 
count of  this  general  fluid  of  the  system,  which  the  author 
thinks  is  the  immediate  reservoir  of  the  vital  principle.  We 
ivish  not  to  extend  our  article  very  for ;  but,  as  tliis  principio 
of  the  Hunterian  school  is  here  more  fuUy  drawn  ovft,  and  more 
ably  supported,  than  in  any  other  modem  system,  we  shall  se- 
lect the  passage.  We  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  as,  in  a 
work  of  tnis  kind,  novelty  is  not  generally  expected,  and  not 
often  found. 

\  To  follow  tbis  dilute  tiurough  every  argument  that  hadi  been 
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or  that  tnay  be  used  by  both  parties,  would  prove  tedious,  and  to 
us  appears  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  as  the  following  short 
considerations  seem  to  jdecide  the  matter  absolutely  against  Qie  pa^ 
trons  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  can 
prove  the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have  existed  in,  or  to  have 
been  communicated  from  a  fluid  to  the  nervo\is  system,  the  analo- 
gical argument  will  be  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
Siat  the  case  is  so  still.  Now,  that  the  case  once  was  so,  is  most 
evident ;  for  the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  body  of  every  other 
living  creature,  in  its  first  state,  is  well  known  to  be  a  gelatinous 
mass,  without  muscles,  nerves,  or  blood-vessels.  Nevertheless,  this 
gelatinous  matter,  even  at  that  time,  contained  the  nervous  fluid. 
Of  thb  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  the  nerves  were  formed  put 
of  it,  and  had  their  power  originally  from  it  j  and  what  is  remark- 
able, the  brain  is  observed  to  be  that  part  of  the  animal  wliich  is 
first  formed.  Of  this  gelatinous  fluid  we  can  give  no  other  account^ 
than  that  it  was  the  nutritious  matter  from  which  the  whole  body 
appears  to  be  formed.  At  the  original  formation  of  man,  and  other 
anunals,  therefore,  the  nutritious  matter  was  the  substratum  of  the 
whole  body,  consisting  of  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels,  &c.  nay 
more,  it  was^e  immediate  efficient  cause  of  the  nervous  power  it- 
self. Why  should  it  not  be  so  now  as  well  as  then  ?  Again,  in  tlie 
formation  of  the  embryo,  we  see  a  vital  principle  existing  as  it  were 
at  large,  and  forming  to  itself  a  kind  of  regulator  to  its  own  mo- 
dons,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it  chooses  to  reside,  rather  than  to 
act  at  random  in  the  'fluid.  This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  nervous  system,  and  contmues  so  to  this  moment ; 
but  at  the  sxvae  time,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  a  nutritious  fluid  was 
the  immediate  origin  of  these  same  nerves,  and  of  that  very  nervous 
fluid.  Now  we  know,  that  tlie  fluid  which  in  the  womb  nourishes 
the  bodies  of  all  embryo  animals,  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  die 
blood  which  nourishes  the  bodies  of  adult  ones ;  and  consequently, 
as  soon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice  of  the  body, 
at  that  same  time  the  vital  or  nervous  fluid  took  up  its  residence 
there,  and  from  the  blood  difiused  itself  along  the  nerves,  where 
it  was  regulated  exaaly  according  to  the  model  origmally  formed 
m  the  embryo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  vitS  power,  when 
once  it  hath  taken  possession  of  the  human  or  any  other  body,  re- 
quires- no  addttioa  or  supply,  but  continues  tliere  in  the  same  quan- 
tity from  first  to  last.  It  we  suppose  the  nervous  power  to  be  im- 
material, diis  will  indeed  be  the  case,  and  tliere  is  an  end  of  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject ;  but  if  we  call  this  power  a  volatile  and  elas- 
tic fluid,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  more  occasion  for  recruits  to 
such  a  power  than  to  any  other  fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volatility 
and  elasticity  will  promote  its  escape  in  great  quantities  through 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  may  also  be  objected,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  any  fluid,  or  mechanical  cause,  capable  of  putting  mat- 
ter in  such  a  form  as  to  direct  its  own  motions  in  a  particular  way : 
but  even  of  this  we  have  a  positive  proof  in  the  case  of  the  electri<: 
fluid.  For  if  any  quantity  of  this  matter  has  a  tendency  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another  where  it  meets  with  difficulty,  through  the  air 
for  lastaacei  it  will  throw  small  coaductin^  substances  before  it,  in 
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order  to  facilitate  its  progress.  Also,  if  a  number  of  small  and 
light  conducting  substances  are  laid  between  two  metallic  bodies^ 
so  as  to  form  a  circle,  for  example ;  a  shock  of  electricity  will  de- 
stroy that  circle,  and  place  the  small  conducting  substances  nearer 
to  a  straight  line  between  the  two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid  knew  there 
.was  a  shorter  passage,  and  resolved  to  take  that,  if  it  should  have 
occasion  to  return.  Lastly,  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  brain 
is  a  secretory  organ,  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  glands* 
which  have  no  other  excretories  than  the  medullary  fibres  and 
nerves.  As  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  the  bratn, 
^nd  the  minute  arteries  end  in  these  small  glands,  it  follows,  that 
the  fluid,  whatever  it  is,  must  come  from  the  blood.  Now,  there 
is  no  gland  whatever,  in  the  human,  or  any  other  body,  but  will 
discharge  the  fluid  it  is  appointed  to  secrete,  in  very  considerable 
quantity,  if  its  excretory  is  cut.  Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  there- 
fore, die  fluid  secreted  by  the  brain  ought  to  be  discharged ;  but 
n6  such  discharge  is  visible.  A  small  quantity  of  glairy  matter  is 
indeed  discharged  from  the  large  nerves  ;  but  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  nutntious  juice  necessary  for  their  support.  This  makes 
it  plain,  even  to  demonstration,  that  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  brain 
is  invisible  in  its  nanire ;  and  as  we  know  the  nervous  fluid  hath  its 
residence  in  the  brain,  it  is  very  probal^e,  to  use  no  stronger  ex- 
pression, that  it  ks  the  peculiar  province  of  the  brain  to  secrete  this 
hmd  fxx)m  the  blodd,  and  consequently  that  the  blood  originally 
contains  the  vital  principle.'    VoL  L  p.  797- 

We  cannot  now  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  but  we  think  the 
author  mistaken  ;  and  may  take  another  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  error  and  its  source. 

The  only  treatise  m  this  volume  that  we  have  not  noticed 
is  on  *  bleaching.'  The  operation,  as  formerly  conducted,  is 
well  explained ;  but  our  author  stops  short  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  dcphlogisticated  muriatic  acid,  and  its  proposed  use. 
It  is  now  generally  employed ;  and  various  refinements  in  this 
process  have  been  introduced.  Mr.  Higgins^s  economical  im- 
provement, in  substituting  sulphiu*et  oflime,  is  a  very  valu- 
able one. 

The  plates  bound  with  the  first  volume,  though  all  do  not 
belong  to  it,  are  fifty-six  in  number.  The  execution  is  greatly 
^uperioi  to  those  of  anv  preceding  dictionary,  and  the  ob- 
jects, in  general,  well  cnosen.  To  some  we  must,  however, 
object,  particularly  to  the  view  of  Noah's  ark,  a  representa- 
tion in  every  respect  puerile  and  uninteresting.  We  shall  re- 
^ume  the  work  at  a  future  opportunity ;  and,  having  now  in- 
troduced its  eeqeral  character,  with  instances  of  its  princi- 
pal faults  ana  merits,  our  subsequent  progress  will  be  more 
rapid. 
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Aet.  II. — An  Essaj/  on  the  Principle  of  Population ;  or^  a 
Fiew  of  its  past  and  present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness; 
with  an  Inquiry  into  our  prospects  respecting  th^fniure 
Bemoval  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions,,  A 
7iew  Edition  J  venj  much  enlarged.  By  T.  JR.  Mcdthus^ 
^.M.  Xc.    4to.  \L  lis,  6d.  Boards.    Johnson,     1803- 

THE  first  edition,  or  germinal  pamphlet^  which  has  ex- 
panded its  leaves  into  this  spreading  quarto,  was  reviewed  ia 
our  number  for  January  1799.  It  was  then  an  anonymous 
work ;  it  is  now  avowed  by  Mr.  T.  R-  Malthus,  A.  M.  a  fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  will  secure  to  him  a  lasting 
distinction  for  the  lucid  and  acute  reasoning,  the  deep  and 
comprehensive  research,  and  the  important  practical  counsel, 
which  it  involves. 

It  respects  the  doctrine  of  population  in  all  the  points  of 
view  in  which  it  concerns  the  statesman.  The  first  object  of 
the  author  is  to  ascertain  its  natural  rote  of  increase.  This 
he  pronounces  to  be  progressive  in  a  gemn^trical  ratio.  He 
extracts  from  *  Price's  Observations  on  Reversionary  Pay- 
ments' some  American  lists^  which  show  that,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years.  He  pro- 
duces the  corroborating  census  of  tlie  republic :  he  quotes  the 
opinions  of  some  .writers  who  suppose  a  more  rapid  increase 
to  be  possible.  He  infers  that  population,  if  left  to  itself,  and 
iinchecked,  would  every  where  double  in  twenty-five  years. 

This  inference  is  surely  rash.  It  is  a  known  law  of  nature, 
that  the  certainty  of  reproduction  is  proportioned  to  the  ra- 
rity of  sexual  intercoui'se.  In  villages  the  loose  women  have 
bastards;  in  cities  hardly  ever.  In  opulent  families,  where 
the  means  of  maintenance  and  the  incitements  to  gratification 
are  profusely  supplied,  orbity  is  common.  In  needy  fami- 
lies, in  chilly  climates,  in  seasons  of  adversity,  births  never 
fail.  Our  breeding  counties  are  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire.  In  London  few  are  born,  al- 
tliough  the  attraction  thither  of  the  vigorous,  the  robust,  and 
the  beautiful  of  both  sexes  is  perpetual.  Take  the  most  un^ 
productive  mdividuals  in  London,  the  thieves  and  their  bed- 
mates,  and  transplant  them  to  Botany-Bay ;  and  the  tendency 
to  increase  and  multiply  astonishes  the  most  experienced 
among  them:  they  are  there  scattered  in  dificrent  plantations, 
and  disposed  by  fatigue  to  temperance.  Wherever  population 
condenses,  sexual  intercourse  is  more  and  more  promiscuous 
and  frequent.  The  tendency  to  reproduction  tnerefore  di- 
minishes  with  the  density  of  populousness ;  and  this  wise  law 
is  enforced  with  the  most  exquisite  benevolence  by  nature. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  two  successive  generations 
multiplying  with  e^ual  rapidity.  The  natural  rate  of  increase 
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is  in  a  decreasing  ratio.  It  is  quite  the  reverse  of  a  geometrical 
pr(inre*>ion.  It  diminishes  regularly  in  a  confined  conntrv, 
where  the  condensation  is  regular:  it  diminishes  irregularly  in 
o  settlement  at  large,  where  the  opportunities  of  dispersion 
and  st»gregation  operate  unevenly.  The  fii'st  and  most  essen- 
tial positior)  of  our  author  requires  considerable  qualification. 

Thelives  of  nations  resemble  tliose  of  individuals.  The  growth 
at  first  is  in  both  probably  rapid ;  but  respectuig  nations  in  a 
«ate  of  infancy  our  information  is  deficient.  At  length  ar- 
rives a  period  in  which  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  are  first 
genemlly  diffused  and  known:  this  period  of  national  growth 
»ns>rers  to  adolescence,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  rapid  start 
in  the  growth  of  the  body  politic,  and  a  palpable  inci-ease  of 
its  members.  Next  comes  the  adult  period,  during  which  na- 
tions arc  usually  stationary  for  a  long  time.  At  last  arrive  the 
senihty  and  decrepitude,  which  are  marked  indeed  by  the  pro- 
fuse indulgence  of  sensual  gratifications,  but  a  declension  of  the 
productive  powers.  Our  mechanics  have  invented  what  they 
call  heart-wheels,  to  lift  and  drop  the  bobbins  of  a  spinning- 
engine.  The  form  of  these  wlicels  much  resembles  the  sec- 
tion (rfa  pear.  Cut  one  of  them  in  halves  through  the  apex, 
and  the  curvilinear  side  will  represent  the  habitual  progress 
of  popuiousness.  It  begins  w4th  a  rapid  start  from  the  eye, 
and  ciecreases  in  gradual  acumination  to  the  stem. 

Man  willingly  divides  his  time  between  toil,  pleasure,  and 
repose.  Pleasure  palls;  and  repose  is  unattainable  without 
interventions  of  exertion  and  fatigue.  If,  therefore,  by  eight 
hours  of  daily  toil,  a  family  be  easily  reared  and  comfortably 
maintained,  population  is  really  left  to  itself.  This  has  been 
the  case  for  a  century  past  at  Naples.  The  means  of  sub- 
sistence there  have  been  remarkably  cheap,  and  the  wages  of 
labour  suflSciently  ample ;  yet  the  increase  of  inhabitants  has 
been  scarcely  perceivable.  Why  ?  Moral  restraint  was  in  a 
niiinner  unknown  there.  Idleness  and  fruition  basked  in  the 
day-light,  and  abortive  pleasure  had  replaced  creative  abste- 
miousness. But  our  autnor  unaccountaoly  enumerates  moral 
restraint  among  the  preventive  checks  of  populousness.  To 
wliat  do  we  owe  the  tecundity  of  private  women,  and  the  ste- 
rility of  public  women,  but  to  moral  restraint  ?  How  fast  the 
ptn-jtanie  sects  multiply  !  They  have,  therefore,  been  patro- 
nised and  encouraged  by  wise  statesmen  in  countaries  deficient 
in  people.  How  free  nrom  progeny  is  the  libertine  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  barracks  and  the  inns  of  court !  Tlie  opi- 
nions and  habits,  v^hioh  best  accord  with  promiscuous  inter- 
course, always  take  root  instinctively  in  an  overpeopled  di- 
strict. Moral  restraint,  therefone,  is  not  a  preventive  check, 
but  a  prospective  stimulus  to  population.  It  is  an  engender- 
ing, not  an  infenticidal,  principle ).  a  Lucina,  not  a  Coty  tto.- 
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Another  fundamental  maxim  of  our  author  is^  that  subsist 
tenpe  can  only  be  increased  in  an  arithmetical  progress.  Some 
subsistence  is  given  by  nature,  as  fishes  and  game :  its  repro. 
ductioii  in  the  main  corresponds  with  the  waste ;  it  neither, 
increases  nor  diminishes.  Some  subsistence  is  reared  by  man^ 
as  cattie:  its  reproduction  (if  there  be  land  to  stroll  over)  cor- 
responds with  the  fertility  of  the  animals  protected :  in  the 
case  of  sheep  and  oxen,  it  is  mor^  rapidly  progressive  than 
human  population.  In  the  pastoral  state,  the  growth  of  sub- 
sistence notoriously  outstrips  that  of  consumption ;  so  that, 
as  at  Goree  and  Buenos-ayres,  cattle  are  killea  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  and  the  carcases  abandoned  to  the  vultures.  In 
the  agricultural  state  of  human  society,  it  is  not  easy  to  come 
at  the  possible  rate  of  inci*ease  in  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Yet  surely  there  are  few  farmers  who  would  find  it  difiicult^ 
in  any  ^iven  year,  to  bring  an  additional  tenth  of  land  into 
cultivation.  There  are  few  who  would  find  it  difficult,  in  tlw 
course  of  ten  years,  to  double  their  occupations,  and  to  pro^ 
vide  the  requisite  labour,  stock,  and  capital  In  ten  years, 
then,  the  quantity  of  arable  land  could  be  doubled :  so  that,  if 
human  population  doubled  in  ten  years,  which  it  has  no-whera 
done,  the  meaps  of  subsistence  could  keep  pftce  with  it ;  for 
subsistence  is  tlie  result  of  labour  appUed  to  laqd. 

So  long  then  as  there  is  waste  land  on  the  sur£u!e  of  tho 
earth,  it  is  plain  that  the  means  of  subsistence  can  outstrip  the 
utmost  efforts  of  population ;  it  can  increase  in  a  i-atio  still 
more  rapid.  Now  the  quantity  of  waste  land  on  die  surface 
of  tlie  earth  is  immense.  The  western  end  of  Europe,  and 
the  eastern  end  of  Asia,  are  the  only  peopled  countries.  All 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  that  is,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole^ 
is  still  unfurrowed  by  the  plough.  If,  therefore,  the  surface 
of  the  globe  exceed  nine  millions  of  square  miles,  and  that 
of  land  approaches  four  millions  of  square  miles — if,  of  this^ 
little  more  than  a  tenth  be  under  the  plough' — there  remain 
full  three  millions  and  a  half  of  square  miles  still  capable  of 
being  appUed  to  the  production  of  subsistence.  This,  at^orty 
acres  to  a  family  of  five  persons,  would  provide  for  two  hun- 
dred and  eiglity  or  three  hundred  milUoni^  more  of  men  than 
are  yet  in  being.  I'hus  the  danger  of  wanting  subsistence 
is  surely  not  very  imminent ;  not  sufficiently  so  to  become 
iw  our  times  a  motive  of  legislative  provision  or  political  con« 
fliict,  much  less  oi^*  private  personal  morality. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  year  1743,  the  celebrated  Celsius 
inserted  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stockiiolm'  a  series 
pf  observations  and  experiments,  made  by  him  and  his  friends^ 
on  tiie  contiliual  decrement  of  the  sea.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  it  sinks  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
eighteen  years.    It  is  evident^  therefore^  that  a  fresh  belt  of 
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coast  must  be  continually  annexing  itself  to  every  island  Jn 
the  ocean ;  that  every  continent  is  widening,  and  every  shoa{ 
touting  to  become  habitable  land.  Pallas  has  proved  that  seas, 
.more  extensive  than  the  Caspian,  separated ,  not  long  ago,  Per- 
sia and  Hindustan  firom  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Isles  are  con^ 
tinually  emerging  in  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean,  as  we  ha\'e 
oiften  pointed  out.  How  rapid  is  the  accession  of  habitable 
surface,  cannot  easily  be  known,  especially  as  the  decrement 
<rf  tlie  sea  may  itself  be  a  variable  quantit\^  Evaporation 
seems  to  be  the  medium  through  whicn  watter  is  taken  from 
|iie  sea,  scattered  on  the  land,  and  fixed  there  in  the  form  of 
vegetable  fibres  or  crystalline  wedges.  In  this  case,  the 
smaller  the  surface,  the  slower  the  decrease  of  the  sea :  and  all 
geographical  observation  evinces,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
desiccation  really  advanced  faster  than  at  present.  Still  the 
quantity  of  territorial  surface,  laid  bare  every  century,  may  be 
invariably  the  same ;  because,  while  the  sHores  were  stee]>,  a 
great  decrement  laid  dry  but  little  surface ;  now  that  shores 
nave  less  inclination,  a  small  decrement  may  dry  an  extensive 
surface.  The  silhouette  of  a  mountain  approaches  a  cycloi- 
dal  curve. 

Assuming  that  in  Noah's  time  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
were  mere  islands  in  the  universal  ocean,  across  which  he 
drifted,  it  has  required  about  four  thousand  years  to  metamor- 
phose such  clusters  of  mountain-tops  into  such  continents  as 
Asia  and  Africa.    In  four  thousand  years  more,  then,  the  sur- 
&ce  of  land  may  exceed  that  of  sea,  and  have  increased  one- 
half.     Busching  estimates  the  actual  population  of  the  earth 
at  one  thousand  millions.     Half  as  mucn  land  more  will  ad- 
mit an  addition  of  five  hundred  millions,  supposing  only  the 
present  degree  of  compression  to  exist :  but  tnis  compression 
jn  the  civilised  countries  is  more  than  triple  the  average  com- 
pression: it  follows  that  fifteen  hundred  milUons  of  men 
more  can,  with  an  additional  half  of  dry  land,  be  provided 
for  without  any  improvement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  or  go- 
vernment.    An  immediate  addition  of  three  nundred  millions 
to  the  contemporary  population  of  the  earth — an  eventual  ad- 
dition of  fifteen  hundrea  millions  to  the  contemporary  popular 
lion  of  the  earth — can,  to  reason  from  analogy,  find  sub- 
sistence as  easily  as  hitherto,  if  the  natural  processes  advance 
for  the  next  four  thousand  years,  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  during  the  last  four  thousand.    But  if  procreation, 
which  in  four  thousand  years  has  produced  one  thousand 
millions,  should  acquire  an  accelerated  velocity,  and  produce 
in  the  next  four  thousand  years  two  thousand  millions,  which 
seems  to  be  the  law  of  increase  contended  for  by  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, even  then  only  one-ninth  of  the  whole  would  be  super* 
iiuous^  supposing  tbe  arts  of  supply  imimproved«    Sumy, 
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therefore,  admitting  for  a  moment  the  rate  of  population'  td 
be  really  such  as  ^Ir.  Malthus  imagines,  subsistence  would 
adll  be  commensurate  with  its  demand. 

In  discussing  the  checks  to  popuktiMi  among  the  American 
Indians,  Mr.  MaltlHis  constantly  uottcte  the  dmcutty  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  various  sources'  of  misery.  He  dweHs  little 
on  the  early,  the  piremature,  concubinage  so  profosely  prac- 
tised by  their  women;  luiwilling  to  class  moriEd  restraint 
among  the  corroborating  causes  of  health  and  production* 
It  is  a  great  merit  of  religion  to  have  introduced  this  re- 
straint, and  thus  to  have  favoured  an  ampler,  more  oirderly^ 
and  more  educated,  mujkiplication.  Medicine  h^  reluctantly 
and  indecisively  acauiesced  in  the  continence  of  adolescents; 
and  the  monopoly  ot  iHatrimony.  Yet  in  ail  under-peopled  di^i 
stricts,  and  during^  war,  puritanic  opmions  are  usuaUy  pro-» 
^ressive :  but  in  all  over-peopled  districts,  and  during  peace, 
ubertine  opinions  are  usually  progressive ;  so  that  there  seem^ 
to  be  a  secret  feeling  of  general  interest  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fwreference ;  a  conviction  thai  the  one  set  of  doctrines  conduce 
to  accelerate,  and  the  other  set  to  retard  the  multiplication  of 
the  species.  The  puritanism  taught  in  under-peopled  districts 
includes  both  sexes ;  the  object  being'  to  compel  the  tHsAta 
to  marry  early.  The  puritanism  taii^ht  in  time  of  war  r^ 
spects  females  only :  the  competition^  of  males  being  then  di- 
minished, higher  exactions  of  character,  acconfpUshment  and 
fortune  can-efficaciously  be  claimed  of  the  marriageable  wo- 
men. Nor  is  this  very  inequitable.  Of  all  the  forms  of  mo- 
ral restraint,  abstinence  from  adultery  in  the  female  is  the 
most  important  to  society.  Frugality,  enterprise,  all  the  ex-: 
ertioas  of  a  father  to  provide  for  his  children  (and  these  are 
the  virtues  tliat  enrich  a  state),  relax  when  a  doubt  intcrvpnes 
of  the  offspring  being  his  own  ^  the  laws  conceriung  the  de^ 
£cent  of  inheritances  also  cease  to  appear  valuable ;  and  thug 
tlic  whole  system  of  property,  as  well  as  of  domestic  happi^. 
Dess,  is  wounded  in  its  vitals.  Great  Britain  is  not  only  aow 
mestically  the  happiest,  but  collectively  the  richest  of  coun- 
tries, because  its  marriages  are  so  spotless. 

We  agree,  however,  entirely  with  Mr.  Malthus,  iti  his  prin* 
cipal  inference,  that  the  resident  population  of  a  country,  once 
fully  settled,  is  always  proportioned  to  the  means  of  mainte- 
.nance ;  tliat  tlie  waste  of  war  and  pestilence  is  speedily  re- 

E laced ;  and  that  the  superfetation  of^  improvident  matrimony, 
y  inflicting  tlie  inconvenience  of  lower  wages  and  severer 
privation,  soon  roots  itself  out,  or  prevents  further  augmenta- 
tioii«  For  the  excess  of  people,  which  in  given  societies  is 
rery  real,  the  statesman  is  to  seek  situationsr.  It  is  his  most 
important  duty.    Transplantation  to  the  unsettled  districts  of 
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the  earth  is  at  once  tlie  most  humane,  ^nd  eventually  the  mast 
profitable,  of  all  forms  of  disposal.  How  can  domestic  indu&r 
try  be  extended  so  eflPectually  as  by  rearing  distant  nations  of 
customers  ?  War  is,  of  all  forms  of  removing  the  excess  of 
people,  the  most  unthrifty ;  because  the  expense  of  rearing^ 
and  the  labour  of  instructing,  the  adults,  whom  it  destroys,  is 
all  incurred  in  vain ;  and  wk  destruction  consists  of  noachines 
for  execu^ng  productive  industiy,  which  it  liad  required 
twenty  years  to  bring  into  working  order. 

In  fourteen  chapters  the  first  book  is  comprised :  the  se« 
cond  opens  with  some  very  interesting  original  information 
concerning  tlie  state  of  the  people  m  Norway  and  Swe* 
den*  Over  with  the  leaves,  away  with  the  cliapters,  where 
every  paragraph  is  valuable !  Wliat  has  a  reviewer  to  do  witk 
sections,  which  admit  only  of  praise  ?  His  occupation's  gone, 
where  every  observation  is  new  instruction,  and  every  train 
of  argument  lasting  conviction.  O  for  the  eyes  of  Argus^ 
for  the  hands  of  Briareus,  to  read  and  turn  a  hundred  such 
pages  at  a  volition!  In  the  third  book,  eighth  chapter^ 
luckily  there  is  something  to  cavil  at — but  first  a  long  ex^ 
tract. 

*  The  economists  consider  all  labour  employed  in  manufactures  as 
unproductiTe ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  disprove  this  position,  Dn 
Smith  has  been  accused  of  arming  obscurely  and  inconclusively^ 
He  ^[^pears  to  me,  however,  on^  incorrect  in  applying  his  own  de«> 
finition  to  try  the  reasoning,  by  which  the  economists  support 
theirs;  when,  in  fact,  the  question  was,  respecting  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  definitions  themselves ;  and,  of  course,  one  could 
not  be- applied  as  a  test  to  the  othe;*.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  manufactures  increase  tlie  wealth  ora  state,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith's  definition ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  they  do  not  in- 
crease It,  accordmg  to  the  definition  of  the  economists.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  productiveness  or  unproductivenesss  of  manufactures,  is 
■iUowed-by  the  economists  to  be  a  question  respecting  net  produce; 
and  the  determination  of  this  question  either  way,  would  not  affect 
Dr.  Smith's  definition,  which  includes  produce  of  every  kind,  whe-* 
ther  net,  or  otherwise.  And  in  the  same  manner,  the  proof  of  a. 
net  produce  arising  to  individuals  from  manufactures,  would  not 
really  invalidate  the  definition  of  the  economists,  though  they  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  objections  from  this  quarter,  by  the  manner 
in  which  tliey  have  defencied  their  position. 

*  Tliey  say,  that  labour  employed  upon  land  is  productive,  be- 
cause the  produce,  over  and  above  completely  paying  the  labourer 
and  the  farmer,  affords  a  dear  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and  that  the 
labour  employed  upon  a  piece  of  lace  is  unproductive,  because  it 
merely  replaces  the  provisions  that  the  workman  had  consumed 
vhile  making  it,  and  the  stock  of  his  employer,  withourt  affording 
any  clear  rent  whatever*  But  supposing  the  value  of  the  wrought 
lace  to  be  such,  as  that  besides  paying  in  the  most  complete  mannei^ 
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ihe  wottoan  joid  his  empk)yet|  it  cookl  afford'  a  dtar  reat  to  a 
durd  person,  thte  state  of  the  cane  would  not  reaUy  he  akeved. 
Thought  according  to  this  mode  of  reasoniiig»  tb^  man  emplojrad 
in  me  manufacture  p£  lace^'ttiottldy  upon-  tl^  ^miesent  supposmogu 
s^»pear  to  be  a  productive  kbouxer ;  yet,  accoraing  to  tbetr  dcfini* 
tion  of  the  wesuth  (^  a  state,  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  in  that 
light  He  will  have  added  nothing  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  He 
has  (Consumed  a  portion  of  this  piroduce,  and  hai  left  a  piece  of  lace 
in  return  $  and  though  he  may  sell  this  piece  of  lace  for  three  times 
the- quantity  of  provisions  which  he  consumed  while  he  was  mak- 
ing it,  and  tluis  be  a  very  productive  labourer  with  regard  to  him- 
self ;  yet  he  has  added  nothing  by  his  labour  to  the  essential  wealth 
oTthe  state, 

*  Suppose,  that  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who  ^tte  ikxw  eni* 
|doyed  in  producing  manufactures,  that  only  tend  to  gratify  the  va- 
nity of  a  few  rich  people,  were  to  be  emplo3red  on  some  barren  un- 
cukivated  land,  and  to  produce  only  half  of  the  quantity  of  food  that 
they  themselves  consumed,  diey  might  still  be  considered,  in  some 
Jiespects,  as  mort  productive  labourers  than  they  were  before.  In 
then-  former  employment,  they  consumed  a  certain  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  country,  and  left  in  return  some  silks  and  laces.  In 
their  latter  employment,  they  consumed  the  same  quantity  of  food» 
and  left  in  return,  provision  for  a  hundred  thousand  men.  There 
-can  be  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  legacies  would  be  the  most  really 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  which,  according  to  the  definition  of 
•the  economists,  would  add  the  most  to  the  wealth  of  the  state. 

*  A  capital  employed  upon  land  may  be  unprodvctiye  to  die  iA^ 
dividual  that  employs  it,  and  yet  be  productive  to  the  soci^.  A 
capital  employed  in  trade,  on  the  contrary,  may  beiughly  produc- 
tive to  the  individual,  and  yet  be  almost  totally  unproductive  to 
the  society.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  see  the  great  fortunes  that 
are  made  in  commerce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Hberabty  with 
which  so  many  merchsmts  live,  and  yet  agree  in  the  statement  of 
the  economists,  that  manufacturers  can  only  groW'dch  by  dqpriv- 
{ng  themselves  of  the  funds  destined  for  their  support.  In  many 
branches  of  trade  the  profits  are  so  {^reat,  as  wouM 'allow  of  a  dear 
rent  to  a  third  person ;  but  as  there  is  no  third  person  in  the  case» 
and  all  the  profits  centre  in  the  merchant  or  master  manu&otoreC^ 
he  seems  to  nave  a  fair  chance  of  growing  lich  without  much  )>ri- 
vation,  and  we  consequently  see  large  fortunes  acquired  in  trade  bf 
persons  who  have  not  been  remaiked  for  their  parsimony. 

*  These  fortunes,  however,  by  ^diich  individuals  are  g^eady  en- 
riched, do  not  enrich  proportionallv  the  whole  society,  axS,  in  some 
respects,  have  even  a  contrary  tenaency.  The  home  trade  of  con- 
somption  is  by  far  the  most  important  trade  of  every  nation.  Put* 
th^  then,  for  a  moment,  foreign  trade  out  of  the  question,  the  man 
usiio,  by  an  ingenious  manufacture,  obtains  a  double  portion  out  of 
Ae  old  stock  of  provisions,  will  certainly  not  be  so  useful  to  the 
states  as  die  man,  who  by  his  labour,  adds  a  single  share  to  the  fot% 
mer  stock.  And  this  view  of  the  sd>tect,  shews  that  manu&ctures 
ave  essentially  different  from  the  prockce  of  the  land,  and  that  tlui 
question  respecting  their  Droducttreness,  .or  unproductivencssy  br 
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no  means  depends  entirely  upoii  the  largeness  of  the  pft)fits  ttpdfl 
Uiem,  or  upon  their  yieldinp  or  not  yielding  a  clear  rent.  If  the 
ecotlomists  would  allow,  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
press themselves,  diey  might  be  sometimes  supposed  to  do,  that  the 
Talue  yielded  by  manufaceures  was  of  the  same  nature  as  die  pro- 
duce of  the  ^land,  though  it  were  allowed  to  be  only  mccmately 
equal  to  die  value  of  their  consumption,  they  certunly  could  not 
maintain  the  position  that  land  is  die  ,only  source  of  wealth.  A 
marriage  which  produces  two  children,  though  it  contam  in  itself 
no  principle  of  incn?ase,  yet  it  adds  to  the  sum  of  the  actual  popu- 
lation, which  would  have  been  less  by  two  persons,  if  the  marriage 
had  been  realiy  barren*  But  die  fact  is,  diat  though  the  language 
'  of  the  economists  has  fairly  warranted  this  illustration,  whicn  Dr. 
-Smith  gives ;  yet  the  iJhistration  itself  is  incorrect.  In  die  case  of 
the  marriage,  the  two  children  are  really  a  new  production,  a  com- 
pletely new  creation.  But  manufactures,  stricdy  speakhig,  are  no 
new  production,  no  new  creation,  but  merely  a  modification  of  an 
old  one,  and  when  sold  must  be  paid  for  out  of  a  revenue  already^ 
in  existence,  and  consequendy  the  gain  of  the  seller  is  the  loss  of* 
the  buyer.    A  revenue  is  transferred,  but  not  created. 

•  If,  in  asserting  the  productiveness  of  the  laboin-  employed  upon 
land,  we  look  only  to  the  clear  monied  rent  yielded  to  a  certain 
number  of  proprietors,  we  undoubtedly  consider  the  subject  in  a. 
very  contracted  point  of  view.     The  quantity  of  the  surplus  pro- 

.duce  of  the  cultivators  is,  indeed,  measured  by  this  clear  rent ;  but 
its  real  value  consists  in  its  capability  of  supporting  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people,  or  millions  of  people,  accordmg  to  rts  extent,  all  ex- 
empted from  the  labour  of  procuring  their  own  food,  and  wh© 
may,  therefore^  either  live  without  manual  exertions,  or  employ 
themselves  in  modifying  the  raw  produce  of  nature  into  the  forms 
best  suited  to  the  gratincation  of  man. 

*  A  net  monied  revenue,  arising  from  manufactures,  of  the  same 
^extent,  and  to  the  same  number  of  individuals,  would  by  no  means 
be  accompanied  by  the  same  circtunstances.  It  would  throw  the 
•country  in  which  it  existed  into  an  absolute  dependence  upon  the 
siuT>lus  produce  of  others ;  and  if  this  foreign  revenue  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  clear  monied  rent,  which  we  have  supposed,  would 
be  absolutely  of  no  value  to  the  nation. 

<  As  manufactures  are  not  a  new  production,  but  the  modifica- 
tion of  an  (^  one,  the  most  natural  and  obvious  way  of  estimating 
them,  is  by  the  labour  which  this  modification  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  we  can  say  positively  that  the 
■price  of  this  labour,  added  to  die  price  of  the  raw  material,  is  ex* 
acdy  their  real  value.  The  ultimate  value  of  every  thing,  accordf 
jng  to  the  general  reasoning  of  the  economists,  consists  in  being 
^TO]>rt  d  iajouissance.  In  this  view,  some  manufactures  are  of  veiy 
nigh  value ;  and  in  general,  they  may  be  said  to  be  worth  to  the 
-purchaser  what  that  purchaser  will  consent  to  give.  In  the  actual 
«tate  of  things,  from  monopdies,  from  superior  machinery,  or  other 
causes,  they  are  generally  sold  a  price  above  what  the  econoratst* 
consider  as  their  real  worth ;  and  with  regard  to  a  mere  monied 
i;evenue  to  an  individual,  there  is  no  s^paieat  dificrencC)  between  4 
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Yhanufacture  which  yields  very  large  profits,  and  a  piece  <^  land 
Which  is  farmed  by  the  proprietor. 

*  Land)  in  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  is  incontrorertibly 
the  sole  source  of  all  riches ;  but  when  we  take  individuals  or  par- 
ticular nations  into  our  view,  the  state  of  the  question  is  al^red,  as 
both  nations  and  individuals  may  be  enriched  by  a  tracer  o£ 
revenue,  without  the  creation  of  a  new  one* 

*  There  are  none  of  the  definitions  of  the  wealth  of  a  state  that 
are  not  liable  to  some  objections.  If  we  take  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land,  it  is  evident  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
the  population  and  the  wealth,  may  increase  very  rapidly,  while 
the  nation  is  apparently  poor,  and  has  very  little  disposeable  re- 
venue.  If  we  take  Dr.  Smith's  definition,  wealth  may  increase  as 
has  before  been  shewn,  without  tending  to  increase  the  funds  fpr 
the  maintenance  of  labour  and  the  population.  If  we  take  the 
clear  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  most  of  th«  econo* 
mists ;  in  this  case,  die  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  and 
the  population  may  increase,  without  an  increase  of  wealth,  as  in 
the  mstance  of  the  cultivation  of  new  lands,  which  will  pay  a  profit 
but  not  a  rent ;  and,  vice  versOf  wealth  may  increase,  without  in- 
creasing the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  the  popula- 
tion, as  in  the  instance  of  improvements  in  agricultural  instruments, 
and  in  the  mode  of  agriculture,  which  may  make  the  land  yield  the 
same  produce,  with  fewer  persons  employed  upon  it ;  and  conse-  ^ 
quently  the  disposeable  wealth,  or  revenue,  would  h^  increased* 
without  a  power  of  Supporting  a  greater  number  of  people. 

«  The  objections,  however,  to  the  two  last  definitions  do  not  prove 
'  that  they  are  incorrect ;  but  merely  that  an  increase  of  weakh, 
though  generally,  is  not  necessarily  and  invariably  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour ;  and  consp<« 
quently,  by  the  ppwer  of  supporting  a  greater  number  of  people,  or 
of  enabling  the  former  number  to  five  m  greater  plenty  and  nappi* 
nesS. 

*  Whichever  of  these  two  definitions  is  adopted,  as  the  best  crite- 
rion of  the  wealtli,  power,  and  prosperity  of  a  state,  the  ffreat  posi- 
tion of  the  economists  will  always  remain  true,  that  ue  surplus 
produce  of  the  cultivators  is  the  great  fund  which  ultimately  pays 
all  those  who  are  not  employed  upon  the  land.  Throughout  the 
whole  v^orld,  the  number  of  manmacturers,  of  proprietors,  and  o£ 
persons  engaged  in  the  various  civil  and  military  professions,  must 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  this  surplus  produce,  and  cannot  in  did 
nature  of  things  increase  beyond  it.  If  the  earth  had  been  so  nig- 
gardly of  her  produce  as  to  oblige  all  her  inhabitants  to  labour  for 
tt,  no  manu&cturers  or  idle  persons  could  ever  have  existed.  But 
her  first  intercourse  with  man  was  a  volimtary  present  $  not  very 
large  indeed^  but  sufficient  as  a  fund  for  his  subsistence,  till  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  finculties  he  could  procure  a  greater.  In  pro* 
portion  as  the  labour  and  ingenuity  ot  man,  exercised  upon  the 
land,  have  increased  this  surpUis  produce,  leisure  has  been  given  to 
a  greater  nuniber  of  persons  to  employ  themselves  in  all  the  inven* 
tions  which  embellish  civilised  life.  And  though,  in  its  turn,  the 
desire  to  profit  by  these  inventions,  has  greatly  contributed  to  stl- 
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fnulate  the  cultivators  to  increase  their  surplus  produce ;  yet  tfie 
^rdcr  of  precedence  is  dezAy  the  surplus  produce ;  because  the 
iunds  fortfie  subsistence  of  the  inanufkoturer  must  be  advanced  to 
htltii  before  he  can  com})lete  his  work :  and  if  we  were  to  imagine 
tiiat  we  cotild  command  diis  sifrplus  produce,  whenever  we  wmed 
it>  by  forcing  miznufactures»  we  shomd  be  quickly  admonished  of 
our  gross  error,  by  the  inadeqtiate  support  which  the  workman 
would  receive,  in  spite  of  any  rise  that  might  take  place  in  kis  no* 
Hunal  wages. 

'  Acconiin^  to  the"  system  of  the  economists,  mannfectures  are  an 
object  on  which  revenue  is  spent,  and  not  any  part  of  the  revenue 

'  itself^  But  though  from  this  description  of  manufecnturesv  and  the 
epithet  strrik  sometimes  applied  to  them,  they  seem  rather  to  be 
cfegraded4>y  the  terms  of  the  economists,  it  is  a  very  great  error  to 
suppose  that  their  system  is  really  unfevourablc  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  only  system  by 

•  w^ich  commetx^  and  manufactures  can  prevail  to  a  very  great- ex- 
tent, wrthont  bringing  with  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  seeds  of 
their  own  mm.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  high 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  destroyed  many  of  its  manufac- 

'  turcs.     Monopolies  are  always  subject  to  be  broken ;  and  even  the 

•  advantage  of  capital  and  machinery,  which  may  yield  extraordinary 
profits  for  a  time,  is  liable  to  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  competition 
of  other  nations.     In  the  history  of  the  world,  the  nations,  whose 

'  Wealth  has  been  derived  principally  from  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, have  becto  perfectly  ephemeral  beings,  compared  with  those, 
the  basis  of  whose  wealth  has  been  agriculture.     It  is  in  the  na- 

•  tureof  thmgs,  that  a  «ute  which  subsists  upon  a  revenue  ftimishcd 
by  otfrer  countries,  must  be  infinitely  more  exposed  to  all  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  chancer  dan  one  w&ch  produces  its  own.'   p.  430. 

To  b^gin  with  the  last  positioD,  Rome,  which  lias  been  the- 

inost  stable  of  all  nations,  always  depended  on  foreign  sup- 

•jilies  of  food*    Sicily,  Egypt,  were  alternately  the  grananc^ 

•  of  Rome ;  ^wl  Italy  was  chiefly  cultirated  to  feed  cows  and 
^  horses.     Egypt,  LonA^ardy,  Flanders,  have  been  remarkably 

igricultifral ;  they  have  all  been  the  seats  of  independent 

•  sovereignties,  and  have  all  quickly  passetl  away.  Tne  agri- 
culture of  Spain  was  once  carried  to  great  perfection ;  but  thc^ 

.  price  of  produce  having  fallen,  in  consequence  of  colonial 

.  agriculture,  below  what  the  state  of  rental  reqiiiied,   thi<> 

source  of  prosperity  decayed  during  a  short  cycle  of  plenty. 

:  France  is  but  be^^inninc;  to  be  agricultural :  yet  it   may 

strfety  be  ptxJphesied,  that,   as  her  manufactures  decline, 

the  market  for  produce:  becoming  less,  her  dole-lands  (for, 

"  during  the  revcJution,  all  wastes  and  commons  vaai^  driscributed 

to  specific  owners)  will  again  be  suffered  to  wilder  into  sheep- 

^  walks,  wherever  they  require  a  troublesome  or  costly  culti- 

.  vation.     Agriculture  b  ah  ephemeral,  a  depcnc^nt,  source  of 

prosperity.     A  Babylon  can  grow  up  in  a  Mesopotamia  of 

sheptjcrds,  tiefore  the  plou^  is  invented ;  but  husbandry 
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tannot  dispose  of  any  surplus  prodyce,  until  industry  have  first 
hwXt  her  cities  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  and  provided 
the  consumer  with  an  income  to  offer  at  laarkeL  Our  author 
is  historically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  mistaken,  iu  proclaim- 
ing agricuhure  to  be  a  more  permanent  source  of  prosperity 
than  commerce. 

There  is  certainly  a  radicai  error  in  the  position  of  Adam 
Smith  (book  IL  c  5.),  that  the  capital  employed  in  agricul- 
ture adds  a  greater  value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  coun. 
try  than  an  equal  capital  employed  iw  manufactures ;  or,  ia 
other  words,  that  agriculture  is  more  profitable  to  the  com<-  ' 
munity  than  manutactures.  Smith  altogether  omits,  in  hi* 
calculation,  to  estimate  the  capital  value  of  the  farm  to  b^ 
cultivated,  wliich  is  as  much  a  )>art  of  the  capital  emplQ9re4 
hy  tlie  cultivator  to  put  indusUry  in  nu^tion^  as  the  macnioery 
or  raw  materials  of  the  manufacturer.  Beckoning  as  he  does^ 
it  was  natural  to  infer  the  supedor  productiveness  of  the  busu 
ness  of  the  farmei*.  In  like  manoer,  Dr.  A.  Siuith  (book  IlL 
c  1.)  considers  the  industry  of  the  country  as  necessarily 

J^rior  to  that  of  the  town ;  and  suppose  the  progred  of  opu* 
ence  naturally  to  begin  with  tiie  surplus  produce  of  di^ 
jfarmcr,  which  ho  is  afterwards  supposed  tp  cpaveirt  tp  pur^ 
poses  of  manufacture.  Yet  the  annais  of  society  4o  not  ^p^ 
port  this  imaginary  progress.  Towns  ar^  jfoi^ded  i^^ar  con* 
venient  rivers  in  pastoral  countries ;  and  a^pQ^lture  haa  every 
where  hpcn  the  consequence  of  a  contigoous  miuicot  resulting 
from  commercial  industry.  Manufactures  precede  husbandry^ 
The  oldest  countrips  are  the  best  cultivated.  Norfolk,  wIh*^ 
the  worsted  manufactures  began,  has  little  waste  land,  poor  as 
jks  soil  is.  Lancashire,  where  the  cotton  nianufactures  are  re- 
cent, has  cofnparativdy  little  iaclosure.  The  peat-bogs  qf 
Ireland  will  not  be  improved,  until  the  rise  of  lai[ge  towns  sh«^ 
furnish  to  the  farmer  such  customers  as  may  rep^ce  to  iiioi 
the  expense  necessary  for  rendering  them  productive. 

The  only  merit  of  the  ea>nomi$ieSy  car  pj^siocrates,  consista- 
in  arguij;^  well  against  legal  interference,  ana  legsJ  restraint ; 
ag^il^  bounties  or  drawbacks  on  importatipi^  or  escportation ; 
against  duties  and  regalatipnis ;  against  statutes  of  apprentice* 
ship,  or  legal  recipes  for  fa-ewing  and  baking.  Tax  the 
rent  of  houses  and  lands,  is  their  cry  j  and  .leave  every  Uiing 
^e  untouched  by  the  mischievous  rapacity  of  meddling  finan- 
riers.  If  your  taxes,  by  progressive  augmentation,  eventually 
absorb  half  the  rent,  where  will  be  the  mischief?  The  capital 
value  of  your  .estates  will,  indeed^  have  diminished ;  they  will 
thus  become  more  transferable  ^  and  ever v  Uansfer  occ^isiios^ 
the  fixation  of  additional  capital :  but  tlW  will  not  hecoinc 
jeffi  productive ;  tbey  wiU  aflbrd  as  much  food,  as  much  shelter, 
AS  .much  eBipk)yiaeiit|  «i  befbse..    Every  othegr  form  of  uxA« 
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tion  injures  the  consumer ;  this  alone  is  not  assessable  on  the 
conunodity  produced ;  its  price  depends  on  the  competitioa 
of  an  open  corn-market ;  it  falls,  therefore,  Exclusively  on 
the  proprietor,  on  the  idle,  the  useless,  the .  unproductive 
citizen. 

The  physiocrates,  whqn  they  place  national  wealth  in  net 
pro  Juce,  use  a  jargon :  Smith  is  not  correct  in  placing  it  ia 
the  exchangeable  vadue  of  annual  produce ;  for  there  are  other 
exchangeable  values,  as  of  perpetual  annuities  in  the  funds, 
which  constitute  a  part  of  positive  national  wealth,  so  long  as 
Aey  retsun  an  exchangeable  value,  although  they  are  the  very 
reverse  of  annual  produce.  National  wealth  is  the  sum  of  in- 
dividual wealths ;  national  income  the  sum  of  individual  in- 
comes ;  and  the  profits  of  a  profession  are  as  much  a  part  of 
it,  as  a  tuft  of  green  hemp,  or  the  boiler  of  a  steam-pump. 

We  deprecate  extremely  the  doctrine  with  which  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  third  book  concludes,  that  a  bounty  should  be 
given  for  the  production  of  com.  Prom  the  moment  that  it 
ceases  to  answer  to  our  farmers  to  raise  it  at  home,  let  it  be 
brought  from  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Patowmack,  where 
rent  constitutes  no  part  of  its  price,  and  where  it  can,  conse- 
quently, still  be  reared  to  advantagne  during  a  period  of  olenty 
wxA  of  cheapiiess.  Beef,  butter,  and  all  the  articles  which  can^ 
not  be  brought  firom  a  distance^  are  the  more  essential  pnK 
ductions  of  aomestic  industky. 

In  the  fourth  book,  a  remarkable  dissertation  on  the  poor^ 
laws  occurs:  this  author  recommends  their  total  abolition. 
Dr.  Priestley  has  somewhere  hazarded  the  same  opinion. 
The  people  would,  in  this  case,  be  left  to  voluntary  provi- 
sions against  adversity.  Purse-clubs  and  benefit^Kxieties 
'would  be  more  freauent.  The  benevolent  rich  would  become 
members,  and  would  bring  about  very  extensive  associations. 
There  would  be  overseers  in  every  district  to  collect  contribu- 
tions, and  apportion  relief.  The  improvident  poor,  and  the 
niggardly  rich,  would  alone  be  left  out  of  the  association. 
Why  not  call  in  the  aid  of  law,  then,  to  procure,  fcwr  the  one 
-and  from  the  other  of  these  classes,  their  natural  share  of  aid  ? 

In  the  eighth  chapter,  some  curious  doctrines  are  advance^ 
concerning  the  mentoriousness  of  celibacy. 

*  The  merits  of  the  childless,  and  of  those  who  have  brought  up 
large  families,  should  be  compared  without  prejudice,  and  their  dif- 
.ferent  influence  on  the  general  happiness  of  society  justly  appre* 
dated. 

«  The  matron  who  has  reared  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  children, 
and  whose  sons,  perhaps,  may  be  fighting  the  battles  of  then-  cpun* 
try,  is  apt  to  think  that  society  owes  her  much  j  and  thb  imagi^ 
nary  debt,  society  is,  in  general,  fully  inclined  to  acknowledge, 
JBot  if  the  subject  be  fairly  consideredy  and  th^  respected  matron 
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ij^etghed  in  the  scales  of  justice  against  the  neglected  old  maid,  it 
i&  possible  that  the  matron  might  idck  the  beam.  She  will  appear 
radier  in  the  character  of  a  monopolist,  than  of  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  state.  If  she  had  not  married  and  had  to  many  children, 
other  members  of  the  society  might  have  enjoyed  this  satisfaction ; 
and  there  is  no  particalar  reason  for  supposing  that  her  sons  would 
fight  better  for  tneir  country  than  the  sons  of  other  women.  She  has 
therefore  rather  subtracted  from,  than  added  to,  the  happiness  of  the 
other  parts  of  society.  The  old  maid,  on  the  contrary,  has  exalted 
others  by  depressing  herself.  Her  self-denial  has  made  room  for 
another  marriage,  without  any  additional  distress ;  and  she  has  not, 
like  the  generahty  of  men,  in  avoiding  one  error,  fallen  into  its  op- 
posite. She  has  really  and  truly  contributed  more  to  the  happiness 
of  the  rest  of  the  society  arisinc^  from  the  pleasures  of  marriage,  than 
if  she  had  entered  in  this  union  herself,  and  had  besides  portipned 
twenty  maidens  with  a  hundred  pounds  each ;  whose  particular 
happiness  would  have  been  balanced,  either  by  an  increase  in  the 
reneral  difficulties  of  rearing  children  and  getting  employment,  oi; 
oy  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  twenty  other  maidens  somewhere 
else.  Like  the  truly  benevolent  man  in  an  irremediable  scarcity, 
she  has  dimini^ed  her  own  consumption,  instead  of  raising  up  a 
few  particular  people,  by  pressing  down  tlie  rest.  On  a  fidr  com- 
parison, dierefore,  she  seems  to  have  a  better  founded  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  society  than  the  matron.  Whether  we  could  always 
completdv  sympadiize  with  the  motives  of  her  conduct,  has  not 
muoi  to  do  with  the  question.  The  particular  motive  which  in* 
fhienced  the  matron  to  marry,  was  certainly  not  the  good  of  her 
country.  To  rdiise  a  proper  tribute  of  re^)ect  to  the  old  maid, 
became  &e  was  not  directly  influenced  in  her  conduct  by  the  de- 
sire of  conferring  on  society  a  certain  benefit,  which,  diough  it 
must  undoubtedly  exist,  must  necessarily  be  so  diffused  as  to  be  mvi- 
nble  to  her,  is  in  the  highest  degree  impolitick  and  unjust.  It  is 
expecting  a  strain  of  virtue  beyond  himianity*  If  we  never  reward 
anv  persons  with  our  approbation,  but  those  who  are  exclusively 
mfluenced  by  motives  ctgeneral  benevolence,  this  powerful  encou- 
ragement to  good  actions  will  not  be  very  often  called  into  exer- 
cise. 

*  There  are  very  few  women  who  might  not  have  married  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  old  maid,  who  has  eitfier  never  formed 
an  attachment,  or  has  been  disappointed  in  the  object  of  it,  has,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  nas  been  placed,  conducted  herself 
with  the  most  perfect  propriety ;  and  has  acted  a  much  more  vir- 
tuous  and  honourable  part  m  society,  than  those  women  who  marry 
without  a  proper  degree  of  love,  or  at  least  of  esteem,  for  their 
husbands ;  a  species  of  immorality  which  is  not  reprobated  as  it  de- 
^^rves. 

*  If,  in  comparisons  of  this  kind,  we  should^  be  compelled  to  ac 
knowledge  that,  in  considering  the  general  tendency  of  population  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  conduct  of  the  old. 
maid  had  contributed  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  society  than 
Aat  of  the  matron ;  it  will  surely  appear,  not  only  unjust,  but  strike 
•ngly  impc^ticky  not  to  proportion  our  tribute  of^  honour  .and 
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^stimatian  more  fairly  accord'uig  to  their  respective  merits*  Thcuglir 
we  shcmld  not  go  so  far  as  to  reward  single  women  with  particular 
distinctions  f  yet  the  plainest  principles  oi  equity  and  policy  require, 
that  the  respect  whi<kh  they  might  claim  from  their  personal  cha« 
racter,  shotdd^  in  no  way  whatever,  be  impeded  by  their  particular 
^tuad^On ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  rank,  precedence,  and  the  cere* 
jkionial  attentions  of  society,  they  should  be  completely  on  a  level 
with  married  women. 

*  It  is  still  however  true,  that  the  life  of  a  married  person  with  a 
familyi  is  of  more  consequence  to  society  than  that  of  a  single  peiw 
son ;  because,  vrken  there  is  a  family  of  children  alreaoy  bonv 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  thej  ^ould  be  well  taken  care 
<*f,  and  well  educated ;  and  of  this  there  is  very  seldom  so  fair  a  wo« 
bability  when  they  have  lost  their  parents.  Our  object  should  be 
iherely  to  correct  the  prevailing  opinions  with  regard  to  the  duty  of 
iharriage  |  and,  without  positively  discouraging  it,  to  prevent  any 
pertons  from  being  attracted,  or  driven  into  this  state  by  the  re»)ect 
slnd  honour  which  await  the  married  dame,  and  the  neglect  and  in^ 
<!onveniences  attendant  on  the  single  woman. 

*  It  is  perfiKtly  absurd  as  well  as  ui^ust,  that  a  giddy  girl  of  six« 
teen  sbomdf  because  she  is  married,  be  considered  by  me  forms  of 
society  as  die  ]>rotector  of  women  of  dur^,  should  come  first  into 
th^  room,  should  be  assigned  the  highest  place  at  table,  and  be  the 
prominent  figure  to  whom  the  attentions  of  the  company  are  more 
particularly  addressed.  Those  who  believe  that  these  distinctionsy 
added  to  the  very  long  confinement  of  single  women  to  the  parens 
tal  roof,  and  their  being  compelled,  on  all  occa»ons,  to  occupy  the 
back  ^und  of  the  picture,  have  not  an  tnfiuence  in  impelling  tnany 
young  women  into  the  marrkd  state  against  their  natural  mdfiia* 
tibns,  and  without  a  proper  degree  of  regard  for  their  intended  hiis» 
bandsf  do  not,  as  I  conceive,  reason  with  much  knowledge  of  luu 
Titian  nature.  And  till  these  customs  are  changed,  as  far  as  circum« 
stances  will  admit,  and  the  respect  and  liberty  which  women  enjoyt 
are  made  to  depend  more  upon  personal  character  and  propriety  of 
condtict,  than  upon  their  situation  as  married  or  single ;  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  among  the  higher  ranks  of  h&  we  encourage 
xnaniage  by  considerable  premiums.'    p.  549. 

There  is,  in  this,  much  of  truth.  If  all  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  hereditary  diseases  and  imperfections,  woul4. 
iesolately  abstain  from  propagation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
liealth  and  beauty  of  the  iiuman  race  would  sensibly  im^ 
prove ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  departs 
ments  of  society  would  still  be  sufficiently  stocked  with  active 
members.  Other  motives  justify,  and  are  promoting,  the  in- 
crease of  celibacy. — Connected  manners  may  follow.  Mo- 
i^^tic  institutions  were  rationally  encouraged  m  the  over-peo- 
pled  countries  of  ancient  tunes,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  imperfect  portion  of  the  species  from  the  more  finished 
portion,  which  was  in  duty  bound  to  live  a  creative  life. 
Tb^sc  institutions  may  have  become  receptacle^  of.indolenpei 
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er  hate  degenerate<l  into  manufactories  of  snpeistition  -,  but 
they  are  assuredly  capable  of  an  organisation  whicli  \rouU 
<;(>ntribute  to  the  coinfort  of  age,  to  the  amusement  of 
singleness,  to  the  progress  of  literature,  and  to  tlie  accomino- 
(dation  of  penury.  Vows  may  be  foolish ;  vigiknce^  unwhole- 
some; segregation,  dull;  and  uniforms,  ridiculoas:  but 
Charity  will  remember  with  giatitude  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
Learning  record  with  veneration  the  instructive  toils  of  the  Be- 
nedictines. Tasks  of  beneficence  or  utility,  adapted  to  the 
rank  and  education  of  the  component  individuals,  might  be 
distributed  among  these  endowed  public  boarding-houses :  in 
some,  children  might  be  taught  to  read ;  in  others,  statesmen 
to  legislate :  here  might  arise  an  hospital  of  nurses,  there  of 
muses :  here  might  be  manuiactured  tobacco-pipes,  there  en^ 
cyclepsedias.  We  especially  recommend  the  foundation  of  a 
splendid  college  for  the  luxurious  accommodation  of  a  corps 
of  reviewers :  we  shall  willingly  assist  in  the  selection  of  too 
library,  and  solicit  the  refusal  of  the  pleasanter  apartments. 

Tliis  truly  philosophic  work  contains  important  contribn* 
tions  to  statistical  knowledge  and  to  poUtical  truth :  it  con- 
ducts controversy  with  urbanity ;  it  is  composed  with  perspk 
cuous  propriety. 


Art.  III. — Remarks  on  a  lafe  Puhticatton^  entitled^  **  An  Es^ 
^ay  on  the  Principle  of  Popid^tion ;  or,  a  View  of  its  present 
mid  past  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  By  T.  A  MaL 
ihus^  A.  M,  Sic:'     8w,     2s,     Bickerstaff,     1803. 

THIS  commentary  is  about  worthy  to  form  an  article  im 
criQ  of  our  daily  newspapers.  It  notices  with  early  attention 
the  distinguished  worK  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  fixes  especially  on 
two  sweeps  of  argument  for  critical  animadversion.  The  one 
respjects  late  marriages,  which  Mr.  Malthus  recommends  as 
the  least  n^ischievous  check  on  the  too  rapid  progress  of  po^ 
pulation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  efficacy  of  this 
remedy.  Marriages  usuaUy  produce  from  four  to  five  chil* 
drcn.  Out  of  four  or  five  births,  only  two  live  to  marry ;  so 
that  each  mamagc  exactly  rears  one  couple,  and  no  more;  If^ 
therefore,  all  persons  married  at  tliirty-five  and  died  at 
seventy,  there  would  be  no  increase  of  population  at  all :  the 

f  rand-children  would  replace  tlic  grand-pirents,  and  the  num- 
ers  of  mankind  would  neither  diminish  nor  augment.  If  all 
fjcrsous  married  after  thirty-five  and  died  at  seventy,  popula- 
tion would  decrease.  If  all  persons  married  before  thirty-five 
^fid  ditjd  at  seventy,  population  would  increase.  Au  tiie 
W^'isi  progress  of  population  arc  accomplished  by  eaily 
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inarryingy  which  provides  a  progeny  contemporary  with  the 
progenitcwrs. 

We  will  hear  this  writer  on  the  poor-laws,  which  are  \m 
second  chief  topic. 

*  Mr.  Malthns  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  subject  of  Poor  Laws, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  England.  *'  The  £rst  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  English  poor  laws,"  says  the  author,  "  is  to  increase 
popidationy  without  increasing  the  food  for  its  support  A  poor 
man,"  he  continues,  **  may  marry  without  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  support  a  family  widiout  parish  assistance.  They  may  be 
said  therefore  to  create  the  poor  "miich  they  maintain ;  and  as  the 
provisions  of  the  country  must,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  po- 
pulation, be  distributed  to  every  man  in  smaller  proportions,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  labour  of  those  who  are  not  supported  by  parish 
assistance,  will  purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  provisions  than  be- 
fore, and  consequently  more  of  them  must  be  driven  to  apply  to 
parish  assistance."  The  premises  of  this  argument  are  just,  and 
furnish  much  important  matter  of  inquiry.  But  the  conclusion 
'  does  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  sound  or  satisfactory.  Such 
a  self-increasing  system,  proceeding  in  the  geometrical  series  de- 
scribed by  the  author,  must  lonp  ago  have  swallowed  up  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  this  country.  The  second  objection 
to  the  poor  laws  of  England,  adduced  by  Mr.  Malthus,  is,  that 
**  the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed  in  workhouses  upon  a  part  of 
society  that  cannot  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  part,  dimi- 
nishes the  shares  that  would  othen\4se  belong  to  nK)re  industrious 
and  more  worthy  members,  and  thus  forces  more  to  become  depen- 
dent." The  inference  drawn  in  this  latter  argument  is  preci^ly 
the  same  as  in  the  former,  and  liable  to  the  same  objection,  redttc^ 
iio  ad  absurdurju  But  the  position  itself  indicates  very  narrow  views 
of  poBcy ;  for  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  subsisted  in  parish 
workhouses  are  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  absolutely  indigent, 
who  must  be  maintained  by  some  funds,  eitlier  drawn  directly  from 
their  poor  relations,  which  would  increase  the  very  evil  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Malthus,  or  from  the  wealthier  part  of  society,  by  regular 
contributions.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  futility  of  the  latter 
position.  Thus  for  the  author's  doctrine  appears  to  be  just,  that 
the  parish  workhouses  of  England  do  in  a  very  great  measure 
create  their  own  poor.  The  easy  and  universal  access  to  those  cha- 
rities tends  to  diminish  the  infhiencc  of  moral  restraint ;  they  act  as 
a  bounty  upon  marriage,  and  weaken  the  spring  to  exertion  and 
parsimony.  They  may  be  said  therefore,  with  justice,  to  encourage 
those  very  marriages  which  Uiey  are  oblieed  to  support ;  and  the 
production  of  those  very  children  which  they  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  sources  of  poor-law  revenue  are 
limited,  diat  the  numbers  supported  by  it  have  limits  also.  But 
the  operation  of  these  laws  is  worse  than  nugatory,  it  is  positively 
bad ;  and  in  the  author's  sentiments  I  entirely  agree,  that  they  di- 
rectly  tend  to  encourage  idleness,  to  reward  want,  and  to  chensh  a 
spirit  of  prodigality  and  dependence.    Mr.  Malthus  may.therefom' 
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Ibe  lUstly  of  opinion^  that,  as  they  at  present  stand,  nothing  short  of 
^ttre  abolition  can  ever  remove  the  evils  which  originate  in  thcjn. 
But  I  am  very  far  from  coinciding  with  him  in  opinion,  that  the 
poor  in  a  flourishing,  and  more  especially  in  a  commercial  country, 
should  be  left  altopether  to  nature  and  chance  for  subsistence  in  all 
.the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  of  fortune. 

*  It  may,  I  think,  be  demonstrated,  that  pro\'1sionary  laws,  for  tne 
relief  of  the  poor,  under  very  strict  limitations,  are  very  important 
objects  of  political  lenslation.  And  in  a  manufacturing  country, 
TRrhere  the  demand  for  labour  is  always  very  precarious,  where  the 
wages  of  laboiu*  are  perpetually  varying,  and  where  a  fiill  comple* 
hient  of  inhabitants  renders  these  vanations  dreadful  instruments 
of  misery,  the  duty  of  provision  is  decided  and  imperious.  And 
this  provision  ought  to  be  either  legislative  or  parochiaL  If  the  af-» 
fair  be  left  to  private  and  spontaneous  charity,  the  contribution  will 
be  either  too  great  or  too  little ;  it  mtxsX  of  necessity  be  variable  in 
ks  amount ;  precarious  in  the  supply ;  and,  eenerally  speaking,  ill 
applied.  Pnvate  benefactors  are  neither  wifling  nor  aWe  to  make 
the  proper  enquiries,  nor  to  observe  the  due  medium  between  libe* 
rality  and  profusion,  between  satisfying  the  abscdute  demands  and 
^ratifying  the  inclinations  of  those  whom  they  relieve.  The  funds 
^r  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  must  be  levied  upon  the  rich,  accord* 
ing  to  a  certain  rate ;  and  distributed  by  appropriate  persons.  An4 
let  us  not  despair  of  beine  able  to  establish  parochial  or  other  fixed 
institutions,  for  the  relielof  certain  classes  of  indigent  poor,  upoi| 
principles  neither  remote  from  our  conceptions,  nor  far  removed 
jrom  our  abilities  to  comprehend.*    p.  50, 

What  our  author  says  of  workhouses  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
true.  They  ought,  certainly,  to  receive  only  single  persons ; 
the  sexes  should  be  separated  from  each  other ;  the  children  * 
should  be  separated  from  adults.  The  married  poor  should 
^ways  be  rdieved  at  their  ohh  houses :  it  is  impossible  to  rear 
a  family  with  the  slightest  regard  for  cleanliness,  deeency,  or 
pioral  order,  which  is  exposed  every  winter  to  be  steeped  in 
the  ccMitaminating  atmosphere  of  a  workhouse.  The  hrst  ac« 
count  in  history  of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
that  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  *  Table  of  the  Sun.'  A 
public  dinner  was  provided  by  the  priesthood,  of  which  the 
'  Deces»tous  were  allowed  to  partake.  This  is  not  merely  the 
loarliest,  but  the  wisest  form  of  relief.  To  dwell  separately  is 
essential  to  morality ;  but  to  feed  the  poor  tqgetb^  at  a  pub*  < 
)ic  table  is  cheaper  than  to  dbtribute  aliment.  Every  parish 
should  have  its  pytaneum ;  where,  in  seasons  of  distre^  the 
poor  might  be  tea  at  the  public  charc^.  A  Rumfbrd  kitchen 
ijould  be  put  up  in  the  vestry,  and  the  table  spread  in  the 
phorch-aislc. 
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Art.  IV. — Philosophical  Transactions  rf  the  Royal  Society  qf 
fjOfulon,  For  the  Year  1803.  Part  I,  4fo,  i3s.  sewed, 
G.andW.Kicol     1803. 

WHILE  authors  speak  with  peculiar  complacency,  and 
sometimes  with  an  ill-concealed  triumph,  ot  the  gigantic 
eneigy  of  the  French  directory,  who  united  three  excellent 
societies  into  one  peculiarly  languid  in  its  exertions,  and  not 
highly  interesting  in  its  publications,  we  may  hold  up,  in  op- 
position, with  a  conscious  dignity,  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
Hociety.  Without  any  pecuniary  support  from  government, 
without  titles,  distinctions,  or  pensions,  the  members  and  con- 
tributors, volunteers  in  the  cause  of  science,  suffer  no  year  to 
pass  without  exertions  highly  honourable  to  their  active 
energy.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  volumes  are  imequal  in 
interest  or  execution,  the  cliarge  may  be  admitted;  f(wr 
V^here  is  the  philosopher  at  every  moment  equally  acute  and 
peo^trating;  whore  the  author  at  all  times  able  to"  relate  his 
observations  with  equal  spirit  and  propriety  ?  The  mind,  like 
the  body,  has  its  periods  of  excitement ;  nor  will  the  strongest 
exertions  enable  it,  at  all  times,  to  equal  the  demands.  In 
every  volume,  however,  we  meet  with  papers  of  interest  and 
importance  ;  and  there  arc  few  of  them  m  which  we  do  not 
find  most  valuable  additions  to  our  scientific  knowledge.  The 
most  dibtinguishing  feature  of  tliis  part  of  the  work  is  Mr. 
JHatchett's  paper  on  the  various  alloys,  &c.  of  gold.  We 
must,  however,  follow  the  articles  in  their  order. 

^  I.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  Observations  on  the  Quantity 
of  horizontal  Refraction ;  with  a  Method  of  measuring  thcj 
Dip  at  Sea.     By  WiUiam  Hyde  WoUaston,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.* 

Dr.  WoUaston,  in  this  paper,  offers  some  judicious  observa-. 
tions  on  M.  Mongers  explanation  of  the  optical  phsenomenon, 
the  mirage  J  and  explains  the  advantages  of  ascertaining  the 
horiscontal  refraction,  ^  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the  dip 
of  the  apparent  horizon,  from  which  all  observations  of  alti- 
tude at  sea  must  necessarily  be  taketi.^  Accident  suggested, 
at  least,  one  cause  of  horizontal  refraction,  viz,  a  difleretice  of 
(emperatttre  between  the  air  and  water.  •  When  the  latter  has 
been  warmed  by  a  long  continuance  of  heat,  it  doe^  not  soon 
acquire  the  new  temperature  when  a  change  occurs ;  and, 
from  the  communication  of  its  heat,  there  is  always  a  stratum 
of  w  arm  air  between  the  water  and  tlie  superior  parts  of  tho 
atmosphere. 

«  From  a  review  of  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  found,  upon 
the  whole,  that  when  the  water  is  warmer  than  die  "air,  some 
increase  of  depression  of  the  horizon  may  be  expected ;  but  that  its 
quantity  will  be  greatly  influenced,  and  in  general  diminished^  by 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  It  appear5|  howeveri  that  no  observable  regularity  is  deduciblo 
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-from  the  measures  above  given ;  bat  that  the  quantity)  on  some 
occasions^  is  far.  different  from  what  the  states  of  the  thermometer 
and  hygrometer  would  indicate.  On  the  9th  of  September,  iot  in- 
'stance,  die  difierence  of  temperature  is  only  \^^  and  the  evaporal- 
•tion,  to  counteract  tliis  slight  excess  of  warmth,  prodttced  as  much 
as  3"  of  cold  ;  nevertheless,  the  .re&acdon  visible  was  foil  Sf.  In 
this  observation  I  think  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  the  water  was 
'.at  the  time  perfectly  calnit  die  air  uncomnK>nly  clear,,  and  I  had 
leisure  to  pay  particular  attention  to  so  unforeseen  an  occurrence. 

*  This  one  instance  appears  conformable  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  Mr*  Huddart,  and  by  M.  Monge,  that,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  solution  of  water  in  the  atmosphere  causes  a  de- 
crease in  its  refractive  power  5  but,  On  no  other  occasion  have  I 
been  induced  to  draw  a  similar  inference.'     p.  7* 


*  From  the  foregoing  observations  we  learn,  that  the  quantity  of 
refraction  over  the  surface  of 'water  may  be*  very  considerable, 
where  the  land  is  near  enough  ^  influence  the  temper;itUTe  of  .the 
air.  At  sea,  however,  so  great  differences  of  temperature  csomot. 
be  expected ;  and  the  increase  of  dip  caused  by  this  variation  of 
horizontal  refraction,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
confined  course  o^  a  river ;  but»  if  we  consider  that  it  may  also  be 
subject  to  an  equal  diminution  from  an  opposite  cause,  and  that 
the  horizon  may  even  become  apparently  elevated,  there  can  be  no 

,  question  that  the  error  in  nautical  observations,  arising  from  a  sup- 
position that  it  is  invariably  according  to  the  height  of  the  observer, 
stands  in  need  of  correction.  ' 

*  ITie  remedy  employed  by  Mr.  Huddart,  of  taking  two  angles 
of  the  sun  from  opposite  points  of  die  horizon  at  the  same  time, 

-  and  considering  th^  excess  of  their  sma  above  160^  as  double  the 
dip,  must  without  doubt  be  effectual ;  but,  from  causes  which  he 
assigns,  it  is  practicable  only  within  certain  limits  of  zenith  di- 
stance ;  for,  where  the  zenith  distance  is  small,  and  the  changes  of 

.  a^timuth  rapid,  there  is  required  considerable  dexterity  and  steadi- 
ness of  a  single  observer  who  attempts  to  turn  in  due  tilne,  froai 
one  observation  to  another ;  and,  when  it  exceeds  30*^,  xhe  gre«er 
angle  cannot  be  measured  vith  a  sextant,  and  consequently 'Sis 
method  is,  with  that  instrument,  of  use  only  in  low  latitudes. .     * 

*  On  account  of  the  difficulty  attending  some  of  the  adjustments 
for  the  back  observation,  he  rejects  that  method  for  taking  angles 
in  general,  with  much  reason;  but  he  has  thereby  overioofced  a 
means  of  determining  the  dip,  which  i  am  inclined  to-  think  might 
be  employed  widi  advantage  in  all  latitudes,  without  any  occjisign 
to  hurry  tlit  most  inexperienced  or  cautious  observer. 

*  By  the  back  observation,  the  whole  vertical  angle  between  any 
two  opposite  points  of  the  horizon  may  be  measured  at  once,  either 
before  or  after  uking  an  altitude.  Hall  die  excess  of  this  angle  above 
180^,  should  of  course  be  the  dip  required. 

«  But,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  instruihent  is  duly  adjusted, 
?i  second  observation  becomes  necessary.  The  instrument  must  be 
reversed,  and,  if  the  apparent  deficiency  of  the  oppome  angle  ^tim 
180^  be  not  equal  to  the  excess  b^re  obtained,  the  index  error 
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may  then  b^  corrected  accordingly ;  and,  since  the  want  of  ad}iui^ 
meDt,  either  of  die  glasses  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  iiw 
stmmenty  or  of  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  it>  will  affect  both  tht 
larger  and  smaller  angle  very  nearly  in  an  equal  degree,  the  ^  pans 
of  meir  dt^nereaee  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth,  and  the  errow 
mrisuu^  from  want  of  those  adjustments  msf  with  safety  be  neg- 
lected/    F.  9. 

*  IF.  A  chemiical  Anrfysis  of  some  Calaminos.  By  J^nes 
Smidison,  Esq.  F.R.S;' 

IM.  Hauy  silpposi^d  that  all  C^miites  were  simple  calces 
bf  zinc,  witliout  kdrtiixture,  etxeept  by  a  small  proportion  of 
carbonat  of  lime ;  to  which  he  attributed  the  effervescence 
occ^sidnally  observed.  Mn  Sinithson  has,  however,  shown 
the  error  of  this  opinion,  and  pointed  out  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ana  water  in  many  different  kinds 
of  calmnine.  In  the  ekotric  calamine  tlie  carbonic  acid  is 
wanting,  and  about  one  half  consists  of  quartz. 

Mr.  Smithson  refines  perhaps  too  far,  when  he  would 
draw  conclusions  from  so  few  observations.  *  It  is  improba- 
ble/ he  thinks,  ^  that  the  proximate  constituent  parts  of 
bodies  shoiild  be  united  in  the  very  remote  relations  which  the 
analyses  of  natural  bodies  seem  to  show.'  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, appear,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  *  universally  fractions  of  the 
compoiHid  of  very  low  denominators,  not  exceeding  5.* 
Water  in  the  calx  of  zinc  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  peculiarly 
intimate  compo^ition,  atid  it  is  called,  by  our  author,  *  hydrat 
of  zinc  ;'  and  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  of  this  ore  appear 
to  be  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  Mr.  Smithson  at- 
tempts to  support  the  theory,  just  mentioned,  by  particular 
temai*lcs  on  the  proportion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ca- 
famine:^  analysea  in  this  paper. 

*  lIL  Experiments  on  tne  Quantity  of  Gases  absorbed  by 
^"ater,  at  different  Temperatures,  and  under  different  Prcis- 
mres.  By  Mr.  William  Henry.  Communicated  by  the 
Ilight  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B*  P.  R.  S.' 

*  X.  Appendix  to  Mr*  William  Henry's  Paper,  on  the 
Quantity  of  Gases  absorbed  by  Water,  at  different  Tempera* 
tures,  and  under  diffetent  Pressures.' 

The  combination  of  some  of  the  gases  witli  water  is  suffi- 
ciently known  ;  but  the  affinity  of  several  airs  with  water  has 
fiot  been  generally  explained.  The  quantity  nf  air,  also, 
ivhich  will  combine  with  water  undef  dift'efent  decrees  of 
pressure,  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  In  wandcnng  ovcv 
various  chemical  subjects  in  the  foreign  memoirs,  and  the  la-» 
bours  of  the  chemists  on  the  continent,  we  haVc  added  many 
facts  on  this  subject ;  and  we  lately  observe,  in  the  first  nutjiy 
ber  of  the  new  volume  of  the  *  Journal  de  Physique,'  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  absorption  of  air  by  water. 
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iind  bn  the  pecuKar  elective  attraction  of  the  latter  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  by  M.  Bocger,  of  Geneva,  We  may  just 
ttdd,  in  this  place,  that,  by  stagnation  over  water,  hydroeei- 
nous  gas  is  reduced  to  tlie  state,  of  conunon  air;  and,  by 
longer  continuance,  becomes  azotic  gas. — ^But  to  return  t^ 
the  article  befcMre  us* 

In  combining  carbonic  acid  gas  with  water,  our  author 
found  that  the  quantity  of  the  residuum  greatly  lessened  the 
dissolvent  power  of  the  latter,  and  that  a  greater  proportioa 
was  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  water,  when  tlie  quantity  of 
the  air,  exposed  to  it,  was  increased.  The  increase  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  appeared  more  effectual  than  the  increase 
of  temperature.  Of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  100  parts  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  bS^  alisorb  86  parts ;  of  nitrous 
oxyd  at  45**,  1 00 '  cubic  inches  take  i^  n-om  50  to  54. 
Azotic  gas,  as  M.  Berger  has  also  shown,  is  scarcely  soluble  j 
but  our  author  represents  hydrogen  gas  as  less  so. 

«  The  results  of  a  series  of  at  least  fifty  experiments,  on  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,'  nitrous  oxide,  oxv^enous  and' 
azotic  gases,  widi  the  above  apparatus,  establish  the  following  ge- 
neral laW|,  that,  under  equal  circumstances  of  temperature,  water 
takes  up,  in  all  cases,  the  same  volume  of  condensed  gas  as  of  gas 
under  ordinary  pressure.  'But,  as  the  spaces  occupied  by  every 
gas  are  inversely  as  the  compressing  force,  it  follows,  that  water 
takes  up,  of  gas  condensed  by  one,  two,  or  more  additional  at- 
mospheres, a  quantity  which,  ordinarily  compressed,  would  be 
equal  to  twice,  thrice,  5cc.  the  volume  absorbed  uilder  the  common 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  frequent  repetition  of  the  eiperi- 
ments,  I  obtained  results  differing  a  little  from  the  general  princF- 
ple  above  stated ;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes,  I  apprehend,  the 
law  has  been  announced  with  sufficient  accuracy.'     p.  41. 

In  the  x\ppendix,  Mr.  Henry  corrects  his  former  measiu'es ; 
and,  of  the  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  states  the  quantity  alB- 
sorbcd  by  100  measures  of  water,  at  106  and  108  ;  and  of  ni- 
trous oxyd  86,  at  60**.  Of  the  quantities  absorbed  by  gases 
which  have  less  affinity  to  water  we  shall  add  the  propor- 
tions from  his  corrected  table. 

.•  Table  shewing  the  Quantity  of  each  Gas  absorbed  by  100  Mea- 
sures of  Water,  at  60^. 

Actual  Abforptioo.      Inferred  Abaorptiou. 

Nitrous  gas     --*--5  -      -      -5 

.    Oxygenous  gas     -     -     -     -    3.55      -      -     *    3.7 

Phofphuretted  hydrogen  gas  -    S.^ 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  -      •    2.01 

Carbur^tted  hydrogen  gas      •    J.40 

Azotic  gas 1.47      -      -      -     1.55 

'    Hydrogenous  gas      -      *     -    1.53      -      -      .    1.61'  p.  276. 
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*  IV.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Tarions  Alloys^ 
on  the  specific  Gravity,  and  on  the  comparative  Wear  of 
Gold*  Being  the  Substance  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Bight 
Honourable  tlic  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council^ 
appointed  to  take  into  Considenrtion  the  State  of  the  Coins  of 
this  Kingdom,  and  the  present  Establishment  and  ConstitntioD 
of  His  ]Vlajesty*s  Mint.     By  Charies,Hatchett,  Esq.  F,ILS.' 

This  is  a  liioorious  and  very  valuable  paper,  the  joint  work 
of  Mr.  Cavendish,  die  Newton  of  modem  times,  and  Mr- 
Hatchctt,  drawn  up  by  the  latter-  We  can  grvc  no  account 
of  it  adc(|uate  to  the  merit  it  possesses,  but  shall  notice  the 
chief  rciiu  Its. 

Tiic  object  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  our  present  gold 
coin,  and  to  inquire  into  the  loss  which  it  appeared  to  have 
•ustained  by  wear  withifi  certain  periods.  ' 

*  Two  questions  were  to  be  principally  decided, 

«  1st.  Whcdier  very  soft  and  ductile  gold,  or  gold  made  as  hard 
as  is  compatible  with  the  process  of  coining,  suiFers  the  most  by 
wear,  under  tje  various  circumstances  of  friction  to  which  coin  \» 
subjected  in  the  course  of  circulation  ? 

*  2dly.  Whether  coin  with  a  flat,  smooth,  and  broad  surface,  wears 
less  than  coin  which  has  certain  protuberant  parts  raided  above  the 
ground  or  general  level  of  the  pieces  ? 

*  Concerning  the  first  question,  opinions  were  various,  and  the 
most  intelligent  persons  were  uncertain  whether  very  soft  or  hard 
gold  was  to  be  preferred ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  second  question^ 
It  must  be  observed,  that  although  the  prevalent  opinion  was  in  fa<« 
vour  of  fiat  "and  smooth  surfaces,  yet,  as  the  fact  had  never  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  determined,  this  opportunity  was  embraced, 
in  order  that  every  doubt  might  be  removed.*     p,  44. 

In  this  inquiry,  they  first  examined  the  effect  of  different 
alloys  'y  and,  from  their  experiments,  have  added  considerably 
yd  our  metallurgic  knowledge,  correcting,  at  the  same  time, 
numerous  errors.  In  genersd,  it  appeared  that  the  alloys 
were  separable  by  fusion ;  that  arsenic,  which,  on  account  of 
its  volatility,  cannot  be  easily  united  with  gold,  is  not  only  car- 
ried off  by  continued  heat,  uiough  in  a  small  proportion,  as  it 
possesses  a  strong  affinity  to  gold,  but  tliat  some  portion  of  the 
gold  escapes  with  it  in  vapour.  With  silver,  copper,  and  tin, 
tiicre  was  no  loss  by  fusion  ;  with  lead,  iron,  and  bismuth, 
tliere  was  a  loss,  in  consequence  of  calcination  or  vitrification  ; 
with  antimony  and  zinc,  chiefly  by  volatilisation.  Tin,  in  a  . 
smaU  proportion,  does  not  make  gold  brittle,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed ;  but  two  metals  only  were  found  suitable  as  alloys,  viz. 
silver  and  copper ;  for  gold  is  changed  both  in  colour  and 
ductility  by  tlie  necessary  admixture  of  the  others.  With 
respect  to  the  diminution  of  ductility,  the  different  metals  seem 
to  act  in  tlic  following  order. 
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<  L  Bisnmtb.    > 

2.  Lead.    .      >  These  are  nearly  equal  in  effect. 
S.  Andmony.  J 

4.  Arsenic. 

5.  Zinc. 

6.  Cobalt. 

7.  Manganese. 

8.  Nickel. 

9.  Tin. 

10.  Iron. 

11.  Platina*. 

12.  Copper. 

IS.  Silver.'    ».  95. 

The  variotis  incidental  renoarks  would  detain  us  irerv  long. 
We  may,  however,  remark  that  we  were  considerably  inl 
structed  by  what  our  author  has  observed  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  copper. 

The  second  section  is  on  the  specific  gravity  of  gold,  when 
alloy^  by  different  metals.  We  may  premise  some  observa* 
tions  suggested  by  the  introduction  to  this  section.  The  spe^ 
ciiic  gravity  of  a  compound  is  not  always  that  which  may  be 
supposed  to  result  from  the  respective  densities  of  the  ingre* 
dients.  It  is  sometimes  less,  owing  to  the  little  cavities,  or  aiiv> 
bubbles ;  and  this  inconvenience,  except  in  the  brittle  metals, 
may  be  remedied  by  rolling  or  hionmering.  Yet  it  is  dt£ferent 
from  another  cause,  which  we  are  anxious  to  poiitt  out.  The 
union  is  very  often,  we  dare  not  say  always,  a  chemical  com- 
bination :  the  result  is  a  third  body,  different  from  either  of 
the  component  parts,  and  its  internal  organisation  may  bo 
supposea  to  differ  also  from  either.  In  the  passage  of  every 
body  from  a  state  of  fluidity  to  solidity,  there  is  a.crystallisa^ 
tion  more  or  less  regular,  as  the  co^ng  has  bean  A>wer  ox 
Quicker;  and,  piobwly,  the  airangemeat  of  its  crjrstalHott 
torms  may  greatly  influence  the  specific  m^itf  of  the  novr 
body.  Thus,  it  is  singular  that  lead  and  Dismuth  with  gold, 
or  with  copper  and  gold,  produce  a  mixt  metal,  similar  in 
specific,  gravity  and  some  other  properties,  though  lead  and 
bismuth  differ  so  materially  from  each  other.  One  cause  of 
the  great  uncertainty  in  the  result  of  trials  respecting  the  specific 
gravity  of  combined  metals,  is  the  difficulty  of  uniting  tho 
aUoy  equally  through  the  whole  mass.  Even  in  philosqphio 
experiments,  great  accuracy  in  this  respect  cannot  be  obwa^ 
ed ;  and  an  afiowanoe  is  ntfule  for  this  inconvenience  at  tlw 
mint.    In  casting,  also,  tbeve  is  a  oonsiderabie  inequality^  for 

« «  lUd  tbs  platina  beeo  quite  pufe,  ths  dooipaima  natal  «OnM  probably 
Vk9%  possMSed  iiior«  ductility ;  I  cwinot  thereiore  tako  upon  insio  aisaert  posi» 
<ively,  that  the  place  here  as«gned  to  platina,  is  precisely  that  which  it  oi^ht 
to  CMscapy.' 
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the  densest  part  of  the  ingot  is  at  the  bottom ;  so  that  a  bar 
may,  at  each  end,  be  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  though  of 
different  value ;  for  the  finer  quality  of  the  upper  extremity 
may  be  compensated  by  the  superior  density  of  the  lower. 
The  specific  gravity  is  also  increased  by  roUing,  and  dimi- 
nished by  annealing,  as  well  as  by  friction-  The  last  circum- 
stance is  singular,  and  Httle  to  be  expected.  The  specific 
gravity  of  gold,  made  standard  by  silver  or  copper,  or  by  botli 
united,  may  vary  nearly  from  18  to  17. 

The  third  section  is  *  on  the  comparative  Wear  of  Gold, 
alloyed  by  different  Metals/  We  cannot  analyse  it  more  sa- 
tisfactorily than  the  author  has  done  in  his  own  summary. 

<  From  a  general  -^iew  of  the  present  experiments^  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  anv  very  great  or  remarkable  difference  in  the  compa- 
rative wear  of  the  three  kinds  of  standard  gold,  all  of  which  suffer 
abrasion  slowly,  and  with  much  difficulty;  and  (as  it  has  been  .al- 
ready observed)  the  difference  of  wear  between  tlie  two  last  men- 
tioned, is  certainly  but  inconsiderable.  For  these  reasons,  and 
from  the  cdnsideratron  of  every  other  circumstance,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  the  extraordinary  loss  which  the  gold  coin  of  this  king- 
dom i»  stated  to  have  sustained  within  a  certain  limited  time,  can- 
not, with  even  %  shadow  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  im- 
portant defisct  in  the  composition  or  quality  <^  the  standard  ffold ; 
and  all  that  can  be  said  upon  this  subject  i%  that  some  pordon  of 
this  loss  may  have  been  caused  by  the  rough  impression  and  milled 
edge  now  in  use,  by  which,  each  piece  of  coin  acts,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  the  others,  in  the  manner  of  a  file. . 

'  The  loss  thus  occasioned  cannot  however  be  considerable ;  for 
the  quality  of  the  present  standard  gold  is  certainly  that  which  is 
well  adapted  to  resist  abrasion,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  friction 
of  coin  against  coin ;  and  this  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  ob- 
tervations  of  bankers  and  others,  who  are  fn  the  habit  of  sending  or 
iwceiving  large  qtiantities  of  gold  coin  from  any  considerable  di- 
yfeance.  When  a  number  of  guineas,  rather  loosely  packed,  have  been 
long  shaken  t^ether  by  the  motion  of  a  coach  or  other  carriage^ 
the  effects  of  mction  are  observed  chiefly  to  fall  upon  only  a  few  of 
ihe  pieces.  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  aldiough  these 
are  often  reduced  nearly  or  quite  to  the  state  of  plain  pieces  of  me- 
tal or  blanks,  yet,  upon  being  weighed,  they  are  found  to  have  sus- 
tained little  or  no  loss ;  and  from  this  it  appears,  that  the  Impres- 
sions have  been  obliterated,  not  by  an  actual  abraidon  of  tlie  metid, 
but  by  the  depression  of  the  pronitnent 'parts,  which  have  been 
forced  mto  the  mass,  and  become  reddcW  lo  a  level  with  the  ground 
of  the  coin.  Pieces  of  hard  gold  would  not  so  easHy  &\xBsr  by  de* 
fti#sM>n ;  but  the  real  loss  would  probably  be  greater^  they  being,  in 
^  case  of  die  Miction  of  coin  against  coin  oisimilar  quality,  znore 
susceptible  of  abrasion. 

*  Upon  Ae  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  our  gold 
jpoin  suftrs  but  little  by  friction  against  itself;  and  the  cliief  cause 
of  natural  and  fair  wear  probably  arises  from  extraneous  and  gritty 
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particles^  to  the  actkm  of  ^diich  the  pieces  noLj  occasioiially  be  exi 
posed  in  the  course  of  circulation.  But  still  it  must  be  repeated^ 
that  the  united  effects  of  every  species  of  friction  to  whi.di  they 
may  be  subjected,  fairly  and  unavoidably,  during  circulation,  can^. 
not  produce  any  other  wear  than  that  which  is  extremely  gradual 
and  slow,  and  such  as  will  by  no  means  account  for  the  great  and 
rapid  diminution  which  has  been  observed  in  the  gold  com  of  this 
country/     p.  190. 

*  V.  Observations  on  the  chemical  Nature  of  the  Humours 
of  the  Eye.  By  Richard  Cbenevix,  tsq.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A/ 

This,  which  may  be  styled  one  of  the  minor  subjects  of 
physiologic  consideration,  has*  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
amined ;  and  fancy  must  have  given  the  aqueous  humour 
something  of  an  ethereal  nature^  when  Bertrandi  determined 
its  specific  gravity  to  be  975,  in  other  words,  less  than  that 
of  distilled  water.  In  the  eyes  of  sheep,  at  60"  of  Fahrenheit, 
the  aqueous  humour  is  10090;  and  it  contains,  in  very  mi»-' 
nute  proportions,  albumen,  gelatine,  and  muriat  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystallioe  is 
1 1000,  but  it  contains  no  salt.  The  albumen  and  gelatine  is 
united  with  a  less  proportion  of  water.  As  it  putrefies  ra*< 
|>idly,  it  must  contain  a  large  portion  of  animal  mat^ter^  or 
azote,  which  our  author  lus  not'  noticed.  The  vitreous 
hunnour  is  said,  in  ev^y  respect,  to  resembis  the  aoueous. 
The  result  of  the  expemnents  on  the  humours  of  ^the  humafii 
eye  was  the  same;  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueou:^ 
and  crystaUine  huQiours  was  10053  and  1Q790  respectively^ 
in  the  eyes  of  oxen  10088  and  10765.  "   . 

*  What  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  tlie  difference 
which  appears  to  exist  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous 
or  vitreous  humour  and  that  of  the  crystalKne,  is  much  greater  in 
the  human  eye  than  in  that  of  sheep,  and  less  in  the  eye  of  the  ox.* 
Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  ditiBerence  between  the  density  of 
the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humour  and  that  of  the  cr3rstaIH]ie,  is  iit 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  taken  from  the  corner 
to  the  optic  nerve.  Should  further  experiments  show  thb  to  be  a 
uxuversal  law  in  nature,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  deny  that  it  is 
in  some  degree  designed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  distinct 
vision.*     p.  198. 

The  cataract  is  owing,  in  our  author's  opinion,  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  albumen  in  the  crystaUine;  and,  from  its  gou« 
nexion  with  gouty  hahits,  he  seems  to  suspect  that  the  phos- 
ph<M4c  acid  may  have  some  eflect.  On  the  whole,  however^ 
tMs  analysis  is,  in  many  respects,  imperfect;  ami  we  wish  the 
autlu>r,  of  vfhose  chemical  abilities  we  have  formed  an  advan- 
tageous idea,  would  resume  the  subject.  Let  us  only  remark, , 
among  many  observations  we  might  make,  that  the  vitreous 
humour  must  differ;  in  !K>me  respects,  £:om  the  aqueous,  and 
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that  the  catamct  is  flii  ohfiiscation  of  the  mere  coat  of  the 
lens. 

^  VI.  An  Acoount  of  some  Stones  said  to  have  fallen  on  the 
Earth  in  France ;  and  of  a  Lump  of  native  Iron,  said  to  have 
iallen  in  India.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  GreviUe^ 
F.R.S.' 

The  little  that  this  article  contains,  tends  to  es^blish  the 
similarity  of  the  stones  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  superior 
strata  ot  the  atmoqihere ;  but  we  shall,  probably,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  have  occasion  to  resume  the  subject  wioi  all 
the  fiaicts  regularly  before  us.  The  account  of  the  fall  of  a 
mass  of  iron  on  the  earth,  from  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Empero^ 
JehaBgire,'wTitten  by  himself,  is  peculiarly  curious,  and  con- 
nects the  appearances  of  native  iron  with  the  other  masses 
from  the  atmosphere. 

*  VIL  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Tongue,  illus- 
trated by  Cases,  in  which  a  Portion  of  that  Organ  has  been 
removed  by  Ligature.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.* 

Mr.  Homers  great  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  show  that  the 
tongue  is  not  pecuharly  irritable,  as  has  been  supposed.  Parts 
of  it,  when  diseased,  have  been  taken  out  without  inconve- 
nience. A  singulai'  case  merits  particular  notice.  A  person 
bit  bis  ton^e  severely.  No  particular  or  violent  inflamma- 
tion ensued,  but  the  tip  of  the  tongue  continued  insensible. 
Mastication  was  inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  and  the  sense 
of  taste  was  destroyed.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  knoifm 
or  acknowledged  diat  the  sense  of  taste  resides  in  the  tip  of 
the  orean  only. 

*  VIIL  Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury  ovear  the 
Disk  of  the  Sun ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Investigation  of  the 
Causes  which  often  prevent  the  proper  Action  of  Mirrors. 
By  William  Hewcbel,  LL.D.  F.R.S.' 

Dr.  Herschd's  communicatioas  axe  always  valuable,  even 
,  on  the  minuter  branches  of  the  science ;  and,  though  we  do 
not  now,  under  his  guidanoe,  penetrate  the  inmiensity  of 
space,  or  soar  beyond  the  remoter  suns,  yet  we  cannot  follow 
him  on  any  subject  without  instruction.  His  observations  on 
the  planet  Mercury,  in  its  passage  over  the  sun,  are  chiefly 
designed  to  show  that  the  aisk  of  Mercury  is  perfectly  we)! 
defined  without  the  smallest  suspicion  oi  an  atmosphere,  either 
from  its  appearance  oa  the  stm,  or  in  the  moment  of  elnet^* 
ging.  It  seems  not  to  be  flatt«ied  at  the  poles,  unless  its  pole 
were  in  the  centre,  opposite  to  the  ^e ;  which  would  concesU 
the  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameter. 

The  causes  which  prevent  the  proper  action  of  mir« 
rors,  are  investigated  by  a  series  of  observatiOBS  in  which- 
this  ac^on  was  defective.  They  in  g^ieral  meet  in  the  fot-> 
lowing  conclusioni  vi».  ^  th«t  in  /Oraer  to  see  well  with  tele« 
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scopes,  it  is  reqiured  that  the  temperatuife  of  the  atoiosphere 
and  mirror  should  be  uniform,  and  the  air  fraught  with 
moisture.'  Every  observation  is  satis&ctorily  explained  by 
these  causes,  which  are,  perhaps,  too  much  crowded  in  the 
theoreiQ,  viz.  the  uniformity  of  temperature  and  moisture  in 
the  air.  Every  observer  knows,  that>  in  the  moment  of  im* 
pending  rain,  the  air  is  peculiarly  clear.  Another  source  of 
improper  action  of  the  mirrors  is  too  great  heat  or  cold :  the 
Ibmier  lengtliens  the  focal  distance,  tro  latter  shortens  it. 

^  DC  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  and  Observations' 
on  the  constituent  Parts  of  certain  astringent  Vegetables ; 
and  on  their  Operation  in  Tanning.  By  Humphry  Davy, 
Esq.  Professor  of  Ctemistry  in  the  Royal  Institutidn.  ^  Com- 
municated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
K.B.P.R.S.' 

This  article  is  aa  excellent  one,  and  displays  a  very  ulti- 
mate knowledffo  of  all  the  refinements  oi  modlem  chemistry 
oa  a  subject  of  the  greatest  impertanoe  to  the  ajrts.  The  tan- 
ning prmei^le,  ^  tarmt  of  the  Fremdi  chemists,  is  distin^ 
fp^kiti  by  Its  pracipitating  gelatine,  and  it  hardens  leatherin 
coosei^tieiio^  ot  t^  effect.  Our  authorV  fixist  o^eet  was  thei 
sn^^sis  of  ^raUs;  Five  hvmd^ed  gr»tts  of  gbod  Ateppo  ^Is 
gave,  by  Kxrviation  wkh  water  and  subsequent  evaporation, 
185  grains  of  solid  matter;  of  which  130  grains  were  tanin, 
12  consisted  of  mucilage  and  matter  rendered  insoluble  by 
evaporation,  51  of  gaHic  acid,  and  12<  of  calcareous  earth  and 
aaline  matter.  The  fhnd  obtained  by  the  last  Kxtviation  of 
galls  is  of  a  pale-green  colour,  owing,  in  Mr.  Dkvy^s  opi- 
nion, to  a  gaUat  of  Mme. 

The  next  object  was  the  catechu,.formerly  called  terra  Japo- 
nica.  k  is  proctned  both  from  Bengal  and  Bombay ;  but 
these  different  kinds  do  not  seem  to  var^  in  theijr  sensible 
pgopcitkai  ]fttbigireffibct£i(mli3atlier,  theformlaf^^ 
atrongor;  Imt,  on  adat^,  SOO^grattof  AepuMstca*^ 
'mfomdMy  from  Bengal  and  Bo^ay,  produced  vespec^Tdy 
of  eaain,  W9  and  67  grains;  of  extractive  matter  68  and  73 
grains;  of  mucilage  13  and  16;  of  residuum,  chiefly  sancE 
and  calcareous  earth,  10  and  14  grains.  The  darkest  speci- 
msm  contained  most  tanin ;  the  bghtest  most  e^^ractive  mat- 
te^. From  the  fl^ore  mtsceUanoous  analyses  we  shall  select  the 
following  passage. 

^The  eap«rhnents  of  Vbt.  Biggfn  harve  dioway  that  similar  barks, 
niiSB  takm Hmmi  trass  at  cMfei^t  seasons,  dUibr  as  to  the  quanti. 
lias  olE tannin* dief  eanfiain:  and  I  hate  observed,  that  die  propor^ 
tions  of  the  astringent  principles  in  barks,  vaiy  consldaB^ly  a^scord. 
ing.  as  their  age  and  size  are  different ;  besides,  these  proj^nions 
are  often  infmenced  by  accidental  circumstances,  so  mat  it  is  ex- 
iTfmely  difficult  to  ascertain  their  distinct  relations  to  each  other. 
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«  In  every  astringent  bark,  the  interior  white  bark  (that  is,  the 
part  next  to  the  alburnum)  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  tannin. 
The  proportion  of  extractive  matter  is  generally  greatest  in  the  mid^ 
die  or  coloured  part :  but  the  epidermis  seldom  ramishes  either  tan- 
nin or  extractive  matter. 

«  The  white  cortical  layers  arfe  comparatively  most  abundant  in 
young  trees ;  and  hence  their  barks  contain,  in  the  same  weight,  a 
larger  proportion  of  tannin  than  the  barks  of  old  trees.  In  barks 
of  me  same  kind,  but  of  diiSerent  a^s,  which  have  been  cut  at  the 
same  season,  the  similar  parts  contain  always  very  nearly  the  same 
quantities  of  astringent  principles  \  and  the  interior  layers  a£Ford 
about  equal  portions  (^  tannin* 

*  An  ounce  of  the  white  cortical  layers  of  old  oak  bark,  furnish- 
ed, by  lixiviation  and  subsequent  evaporation,  108  grains  of  solid 
matter ;  and,  of  this,  72  grains  were  tannin.  An  equal  quantity  of 
the  white  cortical  layers  of  young  oak  produced  111  grains  of  solid 
matter,  of  which  77  were  precipitated  by  gelatine. 

*  An  ounce  of  tiie  interior  part  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  ches- 
nut,  gave  89  grains  of  solid  matter,  containing  6S  erains  of  tannm. 

*  The  same  quantity  of  the  same  part  of  the  bark  of  the  Leices* 
Vtx  willow,  prodnced  117  grains,  of  which  79  were  tannin. 

*  An  ounce  of  the  coloured  or  external  cortical  layers  from  the 
oak,  produced  4S  {trains  of  solid  matt^,  of  which  19  were  tannin. 

*  From  the  Spanish  chesnut,  ^l  grains,  of  which  14  were  taimin. 
<  And,  from  the  Leicester  willow^  34  grains,  of  which  16  were 

tanniiu*    p.  264, 


«  Of  the  entire  barks,  the  oak  produced,  in  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce,  61  grains  of  matter  dissolved  by  water,  of  which  29  grainy 
were  tannin. 

*  The  Spanish  chesnut  53  grains,  of  which  21  were  tannin. 

*  And  the  Leicester  willow  71  grains,  of  which  83  were  tannin. 

*  The  proportions  of  these  quantities,  in  respect  to  the  tanning 
principle,  are  not  very  different  fix>m  those  estimated  in  Mr.  Big** 
gin's  table. 

*  Tlie  reskiual  substances  obtained  in  the  different  eiq)erimentS9 
differed  consider^y  in  their  properties ;  but  certain  portions  of 
them  were,  in  all  instances,  rendered  insoluble  during  toe  process 
of  evaporation.  The  residuum  of  the  chesnut  bark,  as  in  the  in« 
stance  of  the  strongest  infusion,  possessed  slighdy  acid  properties  ; 
but  more  than  \  of  its  weight  consisted  of  extractive  matter.  All 
the  residuums  in  solution,  as  in  the  other  cases,  were  precipitated 
by  muriate  of  tin ;  and,  after  this  precipitation,  the  clear  fluids 
acted  much  more  feebly  than  before  on  the  salts  of  iron :  so 
that  there  is  great  reason  for  believing,  diat  the  poww  of  as- 
tringent  infusions  to  precipitate  the  salts  of  iron  bkwk,  or  d^a-k 
coloured,  depends  partly  upon  the  ^^cy  of  the  extractive  matfiert 
they  ccmtata,  as  well  as  upon  tkit  otthe  tannine  principle  and  gaU 
lie  acid.'    p.2e6f 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  of  the  dm  gave  13  grains  of  tnnin ; 
cf  the  couunoQ  willow^  II  grains;   of  Sicilian  sumach^  78 } 
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of  Malaga  sumach,  79 ;  of  souchong  tea,  48  ;  and  of  green 
tea,  41  grains.  Tanin  exists  also  in  the  juice  of  slo^  and  in 
Port-\^e, 

These  experiments  contain  many  minute  circumstances,  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  chemical  history  of  taiiin,  and 
the  analysis  of  astringent  substances,  which  we  cannot  enu- 
merate. Some  observations  respecting  its  afiinities  we  shall 
select. 

.  *  In  making  some  experiments  upon  the  affinities  of  the  tannin? 
principle,  I  found  that  all  the  earths  wer^  capable  of  attracting*  it 
from  the  alkalis :  and,  so  great  is  their  tendency  to  combine  with 
It,  that,  by  means  of  them,  the  compound  of  tannin  and  gelatine 
may  be  decomposed  without  much  difficulty ;  for,  after  pure  mag^ 
nesta  had  been  boiled  for  a  few  hoars  with  this  substance  difiused 
throueh  water,  it  became  of  a  red-brown  colour,  and  the  fluid  ob« 
tained  by  filtration  produced  a  distinct  precipitate  with  solution 
9f  galls.  The  acids  nave  less  affinity  for  tannin  than  for  gelatine ; 
and,  in  cases  where  compounds  of  the  acids  and  tannin  are  acted 
on  by  solution  of  gelatine,  an  equilibrium  of  affinity  is  established, 
in  consequence  of  which,  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is 
carried  down  in  the  insoluble  combination.  The  different  neutral 
salts  have,  comparatively,  feeble  powers  of  attraction  for  the  tan- 
ning principle;  but,  that  the  precipitation  they  occasion  in  as^ 
tringent  solutions,  is  not  simply  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
uniting  to  a  portion  of  the  water  which  held  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances  in  solution,  is  evident  from  many  facts,  besides  those  which 
have  bem  already  stated.  The  solutions  of  alum,  and  of  some 
other  salts  which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  tannin,  produce,  in 
many  astringent  infusions,  precipitates  as  copious  as  the  more  solu- 
ble saline  matters  \  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  otlier  earthy  neutral 
compounds,  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  insoluble  in  water, 
speedily  deprive  them  of  their  tanning  principle. 

*  From  the  different  facts  that  have  been  stated,  it  Is  evident  that 
tannin  may  exist  in  a  state  of  combination  in  different  substances, 
m  which  its  presence  cannot  be  made  evident  by  means  of  solution 
of  gelatine ;  and,  in  this  case,  to  detect  its  existence,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  action  of  the  diluted  acids/    p.  W9^ 

'  M.  Se^in  supposes,  that,  in  the  process  of  tanning,  the 
gaUic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  leather  de-oxygenated ;  but 
this  theory  is,  in  Mr.  Davy's  opinion,  without  suiHcient  foun- 
dation* in  tanning,  some  portion  of  extractive  matter  is  ab- 
sarbe4,  fuid  adds  to  the  durability  of  the  leather.  Where  the 
tanin  is  in  larger  proportion,  and  tlie  extractive  matter  in  a 
lets,  the  leather  is  hard,  and  liable  to  crack.  Slow  tanning,  as 
^t  fftvoiira  the  union  of  extractive  matter,  is  preferred  by  our 
author.  In  strengtii,  half  a  pound  of  catechu  seems  to  be 
^ual  to  four  or  five  pounds  ot  oak-bark. 
.  In  the  *  Meteorologic  Journal, '  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  fircMoi  82"  (more  probably  from  7^")  to  15^,  thq 
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mean  about  so"" :  the  mean  heat  ci  April  5 1*".  The  barometer 
from  30.48  U>  89.07 ;  the  mean^  29.9 1 .  The  hygrooieter  was 
from  94  to  55  ;  the  mean,  76.3.    The  rain,  13.946  only  I 


^RX.  V. — Amadis  de  Gaul;  a  Poem  in  three  Books;  freely 
translated  Jfrom  the  first  Part  of  the  French  Version  of 
Nicolas  de  Hehenmy  Sieur  des  Essars ;  with  Notes.  By 
William  Stewart  RosCy  Esq.  Svo.  Is.  Boards.  Cadell 
and  Davies.    1S03. 

IN  1560,  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  a  still  more  oeIe« 
brated  poet,  published  at  Venice  a  metrical  translation  of 
Amadis,  under  the  title  ^  Amadigi.'  It  consists  of  one  hundred 
cantos,  and  more  than  seven  Uiousand  staves ;  and,  Uke  bis 
^  Floridante,'  was  a  popular  poem  in,Italy,  accordinfl;  to  tbo 
mccount  of  Lodovico  Dolce,  even  after  the  Italians  nad  seea 
the  superior  efforts  of  his  son. 

The  fable,  however,  of  this  celebrated  romance  is  not  re- 
markably adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  epic  poet.  There 
is  no  singleness  of  end  ana  aim  in  the  conduct  of  the  hero,  no 
steady,  persevering,  skilful,  daring  pursuit  of  some  one  great 
and  important  achievement.  The  incidents  are  successive  ad^ 
ventures,  not  portions  of  a  progressive  event.  In  the  Iliadp 
and  still  more  in  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  every  combttt  is 
a  part  of  the  main  action ;  it  affects  the  relative  situation  of 
the  conflii^ing  parties ;  it  endangers  the  dispersion,  or  coqsoj 
lidates  the  coimdence,  of  the  besiegers ;  it  excites  not  onlj 
personal  hopes  and  fears  for  the  antagonists,  but  a  mightier 
solicitude  for  the  fprtunes  of  the  enterprise  itself.  Bdt,  in 
the  life  of  Amadis,  almost  any  one  prominent  circumstance 
mi^ht  be  omitted  without  being  missed:  each  is  insulated' 
and  unconnected ;  one  adventure  precedes,  bi^t  does  not  pre- 
]>are  for  the  next ;  and  although  each  is  marvellous  and  impres- 
sive, and  affords  occasion  for  splendid  description,  y^  the 
result  of  relating  them  is  likely  to  produce  a  mass,  and  not  a 
whole ;  arms  and  legs,  and  trmik  and  head,  but  no  entire 
body ;  a  file  or  knot,  rather  than  a  groupe,  of  champions ;  a 
tale  more  of  bustle  than  of  business. 

There  is  another  fault  in  most  of  the$e  biograplnc  fabks: 
we  hardly  preserve  a  sentiment  of  the  hero's  ioentitv.  In 
the  first  book  Amadis  is  exposed  an  infant  in  a  sort  or  floats 
ing  cradle ;  in  the  second,  ne  is  in  lave  with  Oriana,  and  kills 
Idnff  after  king.  Now  it  is  with  epic  as  with  drnqoatic  poetry. 
So  long  as  the  imagined  appearance,  and  dispositicMi,  wd 
master-passion,  of  the  heroes  can,  with  probabilitv,  remain 
the  same,  so  long  we  are  content  the  poet  should  busy  us 
with  their  af&irs.  The  duration  of  the  long  action  is  not  di64 
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pleMing  in  Macbeth,  or  Ftesco ;  ia  tibf^  Jerosalein  Ddiveretl, 
or  the  Oberon ;  but  k  seoubly  oifends  in  the  Maeiidt  «Lud  in 
Ihe  Orlando ;  in  the  Winter's  T^  of  (ibakspewe,  and  in 
the  Cid  of  De  Castro ;  boowae  9  jr^rolution  actnaUy  takes 
place  in  the  body  or  mind,  whicb  obanges  the  pursuits  ajid 
qbjeots  of  the  personages.  In  the  dfW)»>  4ay^  lioUe^u,  and 
jiutly  I  we  cannot;  bear  to  Aee  the  h^ro— 

*  Enfant  au  premier  acte,  et  barbcn  ati  dernier :' 

but  this  difilibe  does  not  originate  in  its  being  a  violation  of 
the  unity  of  time ;  it  originates  in  its  being^  uieonsistent  with 
the  unity  of  action.  It  is  a  doctrine^  therefore,  as  applicable 
to  the  epopwU  as  to  the  stage. 

In  order  to  haye  broug^  the  fable  of  Ins  Amadis  within 
due  compaas/Mr.  Rose  should  have  begun  with  the  arrival  of 
the  AiU-giown  Amadis  at  the  court  of  Perion  and  Elisena^ 
The  narrative  of  his  education  and  previous  adventures  should 
have  given  occasion  to  the  very  interesting  and  pathetic  iiu 
terview  in  whidi  he  is  discovered  to  be  their  son.  In  thei 
course  of  these  adventures,  be  should  already  have  been 
brought  acquainted  with  Oriana,  and  owe,  to  his  new  ronk 
and  station,  the  means  of  her  deliverance  and  possession.  All 
this  rounding  of  the  feble  might  have  been  accomplished 
with  little  transposition,  and  with  little  omission,  of  the  more 
familiar  and  prominent  incidents ;  no  one  of  wbich  ought  to 
be  dropped  without  strong  reasons  for  its  suppression. 

As  to  the  characters,  they  are,  perhaps,  incapable  of  very 
discriminate  evolution  in  a  romance  of  chivsury.  Every 
Inight  is  brave,  and  in  love;  one  may  be  humane 'like 
Anmdis,  another  cruel  like  Arcelaus;  this  may  be.  con- 
stant like  Ainadis,  that  versatile  like  Galaor;  but  tlie  pos. 
eible  varieties  are  not  great.  Ariosto  is  encumbered  with 
too  many  persixiages  to  diaracterise  each  knight  with  pecu* 
liarity :  it  is  a  merit  of  the  story  of  Amadis  that  it  does  not 
reqmre  a  numerous  band  of  heroes.  These  few,  however, 
should  have  been  maiked  with  dispositions  of  a  more  distinct 
contour  than  Mr*  Rose  has  chosen  to  impress. 

The  translator's  siyle  lias  the  same  fault  as  that  of  Way*s  '  Fa. 
Uiaux ;  Mt  is  neither  of  one  age  nor  of  anotlier ;  it  is  a  mosaic, 
whose  cement  is  a  modern  patent-varnish,  whose  inlay  is  a  rub- 
bish  oigiaUo-anticQy  rusty-ir<uat9  and  French  porcelain.  The  ba- 
sis of  the  English  language  is  a  Gothic  dialect :  hence  all  words 
of  Saxon  derivation  have  the  national  physiognomy  about  them ; 
the  air  of  natives.  These  wcHrds,  wben  tbrgotten,  mav  freely 
be  revived  ;  when  wanted,  may  freely  be  introduced.  The 
old  French  words,  on  the  contrary,  which,  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  till  the  introduction  of  protestantism,  were  so  pro- 
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fusely  and  officiously  used  by  all  our  professional  men  and  almost 
all  our  author^  are  not  natural  to  our  laneuage,  nor  akin  to  the 
received  stock  of  terms :  when  once  obsolete,  they  will  seldom 
bear  revival.  Protestantism  exploded  the  Norman  or  Frenchi- 
fied English,  and  restored  the  ancient  vulgar  dialect  to  thns 
rank  ef  a  national  language,  by  introducing  it  both  into  our 
worship  and  our  literature.  We  have  since  taken  many  words 
directly  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek ;  but  we  have  ba- 
nished more  French  words  than  we  have  invited.  In  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  sort  of  English  GauloiSj  which,  by  its  anti- 
quated yet  interesting  simplicity,  should  seem  to  oe  the  ap- 
propriate dress,  the  natural  costume^  of  a  tale  of  chivalry,  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  this  irresistible  tendency  of  our  lan- 
gfuage.  Not  all  the  words  in  the  glossary  to  Chaucer  can  be 
restored  to  circulation :  the  Saxon  terms  have  the  best  chance : 
«f  the  French  only  the  technical  may  be  retained ;  the  names 
of  pieces  of  dress  and  armour,  now  m  use  no  more.  The  mo- 
dem Latin  terms  of  the  language  must  studiously  be  avoided, 
although  familiar ;  they  are  like  new  purple  patches  on  an  old 
garment,  which  disguise  its  fashion  and  reveal  its  shabbiness. 
We  shall  extract  from  this  metrical  chronicle  the  account 
of  a  night  and  a  day  spent  by  Amadis. 

*  Now  sunk  the  sun ;  and  from  the  distant  sky 
Deep  thunders  roar,  the  echoing  hills  reply : 
Nearer  and  nearer  bursts  the  deafening  crash. 
Athwart  the  lurid  clouds  red  liehtenings  flash : 
A  deluge  swift  succeedes :  the  knight  to  speed 
With  goring  spur  provokes  his  fesuve  steed. 
When,  gleaming  thro*  the  woods,  a  blaze  of  Hght 
To  a  proud  castle  guides  his  eager  flight : 
Gay  elittering  forms  across  the  casements  glance, 
And  loud  resounded  revelry  and  dance. 
Long  at  the  gates  he  shouted ;  in  the  sound 
Of  mingled  dance  and  song  his  cries  were  drown'd. 
At  length  a  voice :  "  I  wot  some  craven  knight, 
Some  6sel  vile,  that  fears  the  face  of  light. 
Hence  from  my  pates !  hence  while  unscath'd  ye  maj- ! 
And  bless  thy  dole  that  sent  thee  not  by  day !  " 

"  Caitiff  accurs'd !  '*  made  Amadls  reply, 
«  Bereft  of  grace,  devoid  of  courtesy, 
Swift  let  thy  blazing  torches  lend  their  Kght, 
And  take  my  fierce  defy  to  mortal  fight." 

"  Bethinks  me,  sir,"  the  taunting  churl  replied,  j 

•*  More  ire  than  wit  thy  random  speech  doth  gaide« 
With  screech-owls,  and  ill-omen'd  birds  of  night 
I  wage  not,  I,  unprofitable  fight. 
But,  so  it  please  thee,  ill-advis'd,  remain ; 
Here  bide  tbe  piercbg  cold,  and  pelting  rain ;  J 
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And,  eftsoons  as  Aurora's  dawning  light 
Shall  serve  to  guide  my  conquering  sword  aright^ 
Lone^  wish'd  for  tho*  it  come,  I  ween,  the  <iay 
Shall  ill  thy  night's  bad  harbourage  repay. 
Now  hold  thine  host  excus'd,  if  he  retire 
To  lead  the  festive  dance,  to  joy  the  lyre, 
And  with  fair  dames  the  spicy  goblets  quaff." 
He  said ;  and  ended  with  a  churlish  laugh. 
Then  from  the  window  tum'd :  the  casement  closed 
To  the  fell  tempest  left  the  knight  exposed. 
Wood  waz'd  Sir  Amadis ;  but,  deemme  vain 
All  hopes  of  instant  vengeance,  tum'd  tne  rein. 

Long  thro'  drear  wilds,  the  weary  knight  did  fiire  | 
Till  the  red  lightening's  momentary  gkre 
Bewray'd  two  gav  pavillions  to  his  view. 
Admonish'd  by  the  spur,  his  coiu*ser  flew. 
Him,  lighting  from  his  sell,  with  welcome  sweet 
And  hospitable  cheer,  two  damsels  greet. 
The  feast  remov'd,  to  his  fair  hosts  the  knight 
Relates  the  castellan's  discourteous  slight. 
To  him  the  damsels ;  ««  Dardan  is  his  name. 
Not  Britain,  grac'd  with  chiefs  of  mightiest  fame» 
Contains  within  her  wide  domain  a  Imight 
So  strung  for  toil,  so  matchless  in  the  njriit. 
Hence  fair  Lycena's  grief.    A  dame,  \wiose  charms 
Bless  the  ferocious  Dardan's  circling  arms, 
Bids  him  her  right  in  listed  field  maintain 
To  wrong'd  Lycena's  fiefs  and  wide  domain. 
The  king  conunands  the  dame,  so  will  the  laws. 
To  tome  bold  champion's  arm  confide  her  cause ; 
But,  tho*  each  breast  in  secret  owns  her  right. 
Each  craven  soul  disclaims  the  projSered  nc;ht.** 

•*  Grammercy,  lovely  damsels !  on  her  side 
Lo,  here  I  vow  die  strife,"  the  knight  replied ; 
«*  This  trusty  brand,  I  trow,  shall  venge  ray  shame. 
And  vindicate  the  wrong'd  Lycena's  claim." 
With  generous  transport  fir'd,  the  lovely  pair 
^  Heard  their  young  guest  his  bold  intent  declare. 

To  Windsor's  towers  they  vow'd  to  guide  his  way ; 
There  Lisvard's  best  had  fix'd  the  dnre  afiray : 
Thither  themselves  were  bound,  when  Phabus'  light 
Should  serve  to  guide  their  doubtful  course  aright. 
Then,  done  due  courtesies,  with  toil  opprest, 
The  knight  and  friendly  damsels  sunk  to  rest*    f.  ISO. 

Of  this  passage  the  earlier  lines  are  completely  modem : 
tlie  conversation  of  the  knights  is  almost  uniutelligibly  an- 
tique :  the  line 


*  And  eftsoons  as  Aurora's  dawning  light* 

h 

n 
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is  not  metrical :  the  lyre  was  not  in  use  during  the  age  of  cW- 
Valry :  Amadis's  patient  procrastination  of  revenge  is  scarcely 
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siMiited  enough  for  a  knight :  the  words  lurul,  momeniari/y  un^ 
profitable^  circling  ^  adnwnish'df/eroaoiiSy  vwrficfl/e,&c.belong 
to  the  modern  style:  the  words  era  w;i,  tosely  are  not  revivable, 
because  abuse  makes  no  unpression  which  is  not  imderstood  : 
wood  (furious )y  and  sell  f saddle  J ,  are  not  rerivable,  because 
liable  to  be  ccijfounded  with  words  in  common  use  of  very 
diitiorent  meaning.  Several  of  the  proper  names,  although  thev 
cx^cur  in  the  Portuguese  romance,  ought  to  have  been  changecT, 
because  they  are  geographically  improbable :  although  the  igno- 
rance of  Lobeira'i  reaoers  mi^hi  not  have  been  aburm^,  this 
is  no  reason  for  exercising  the  mdulgeoee  of  an  Englishreader. 
There  is  much  bad  grammar :  I  wotj  here  used  as  a  present 
tense,  is  the  past  tense  of  to  weeij  or  to  wiV,  to  know.  Bethink  is 
never  a  verb  impersonal.  Eftsoomhoxx  adverb  absolute,  signi- 
fying gwiftlxf  as  an  eft :  it  cannot  be  followed  by  as.  To  Joy 
is  not  a  vero  active,  and  cannot  govern  Ivre.  The  casement 
daid  for  the  closed  casement  is  not  an  allowable,  because  an 
equivocal,  transposition.  DiscourteouSy  though  received  by 
Johnson,  is  not  a  very  defeasible  substitute  ror  uncourteous. 
So  maichless^^oes  matchless  admit  of  degree  ?  in  the  versi- 
fication there  are  many  splitus.  This  word  is^  perhaps,  not 
universally  understood :  it  is  the  technical  translation  of  the 
French  cluviUe.  When  there  is  a  gap,  chink,  or  rift,  in  the 
wainscot,  which  a  carpenter  is  employed  to  fiU  up,  he  cuts  a 
lath  to  the  length  of  the  aperture,  planes  it  to  the  right  width, 
amd  inserts  it.  Such  inserted  bits  of  wood,  contrived  to  fit  a 
given  vacancy,  are  called  splrnes,  or  chevilles ;  and  those  he- 
roistichs,  ana  shorter  portions  of  lines,  wluch  are  inserted  by 
poets  merely  to  eke  out  the  metre,  or  to  provide  the  requisite 
rime,  are,  by  analogy,  caBed,  amoo^  the  French  critics,  che^ 
villes.  Why  may  not  we  call  them  sphnes  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
importaat  secrets  of  versification  to  shape  one^s  ^lines  dex- 
terously, and  in  a  worknumlike  manner ;  to  make  the  after- 
insertions  appear  like  a  part  of  the  origimd  conception ;  to 
inlay  epithets  and  dovetail  hemistichs  togeth^  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  thwarting  the  grain,  or  interrupting  the  veins  of 
the  wood.  The  following  are  awkward  splines,  not  fitted  in 
neatly : — TAe  echoing  hills  reply — That  fears  the  face  of 
light — lU-^tdvis^d — Graced  with  chiefs  if  mightiest  fame — 
With  toil  Qppresi. 

If  this  captious  sort  of  criticism  were  extended  to  a  whole 
book  of  the  poem,  we  shoidd  make  our  readers  believe  that  it 
is  a  very  baa  one;  yet  it  is  becatise  we  do  not  tlunk  it  incor-^ 
rigible  that  we  have  given  the  author  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
severity  which  we  wish  him  to  exercise  oa  himself.  The 
scourges  of  criticism  should  be  actively  used  by  voluntary 
flagelknts,  and  cautiously  in^eted  by  public   disciplina« 
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"  In  refashioning  this  pleasing  poem — for  we  think  it  might 
yet  be  rendered  an  ornament  to  our  national  literature— « 
surely  it  would  be  worth  while  to  recast  the  couplets  itta 
stanzas.  There  is  a  &ti^uing  uniformity  in  the  couplet, 
which  is  little  perceived  m  a  short  effort,  in  a  satire,  a  he« 
roid,  or  evai  a  tale ;  but  which,  in  a  long  work,  as  in  Pope"^ 
Iliad,  for  instance,  wearies  the  most  passive  peneverauce,  and 
palls  on  the  most  greedy  taste.  Stanzas,  on  the  contrary,  by 
distancing  the  rimes,  conceal  the  iterated  recurrence  of 
flight  J  light  y  mighty  knight  j  and  those  other  hackneyed  end- 
ings,  which  threaten  the  reader,  not  in  vain,  with  sleep.  In 
stanzas  Amadis  was  originally  sung ;  in  stanzas  the  more  cele-^ 
brated  metrical  romances  have  been  composed;  so  that 
an  association  of  congruity,  an  opinion  of  the  aptness  of 
that  dress,  already  exists.  The  Tasso  of  Faiiiax  retains  a 
hold  which  the  couplets  of  Hoole  have  lost.  Blank  verse 
seems  to  require  a  stalking  stateliness  of  tone,  at  variance, 
with  half  the  topics  of  a  metrical  romancer. 

The  prefade  and  notes  display  an  attentive  perusal  of  that 
literature  most  conducive  to  the  writer's  object.  The  tradi^ 
tiotial  achievemaits  of  the  heroes  of  chivalrous  romance  should 
all  be  studied  by  the  poet  who  intends  to  immoitalise  any 
one.  He  will  often  find  incidents  worthy  of  transplantatioAy 
or  manners  evolved  in  circumstances,  wnich  he  has  to  feign  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  will  observe  that  main  drift  of  exploit  in 
which  the  peculiar  character  of  the  heroic  age  of  the  modem 
world  consists.  He  will  also  sometimes  want  to  allude  to  the 
adventures  which  may  have  stimulated  the  early  ambition  of 
his  own  knights ;  and  to  render  his  very  inventions  poetically 
probable,  by  making  them  consistent  with  tlie  established  fic- 
tions of  others. 

This  poem  will  derive  a  w^ome  illustration  from  Air*. 
Soutbey's  excellent  abridgement  of  the  original  Amadis,  ami 
will  contribute  to  prepare  for  ^  The  Child  of  the  Sea'  an  ex* 
tensive  and  enduring  popularity  in  Britain. 

Art.  VI. — Amadis  of  Gaui^from  the  Spanish  Fersion  ofGar^ 
ciordonez  de  Montalvo^  by  Robert  Southep.  4  Fois.  12mo. 
]/.  Is.  Boards.    Longman  am^  Rees.     1803*. 

IN  the  sixth  chapter  of  Don  Quixote,  the  curate  and  the  bar- 
ber undertake  a  scrutiny  of  the  courteous  knight^s  library,  and 
condemn  to  the  flames  those  books  which  were  thought  to  have 
affected  his  intellects.  A  few,  however,  were  held  worthy  of  a 
better  fate,  than  to  increase  tl^  bonfire  in  the  court ;  and  among 
diesewere  the  fovLV  volumes  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  which  Nicolas 
had  heard  say  was  the  first  book  of  chivalrv  printed  in  Spain,  and 
which  he  is  for  condemning,  as  the  foundation  of  a  mischievous 
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system ;  but  which  the  barber  saves,  because  it  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  that  had  yet  been  composed,  and  tmico  en  su  arte-^^ 
Hiatchless  work. 

,  A  French  translation  of  Amadis  was  first  made  by  Nicoks 
d'Herberay,  who,  in  1540,  began  the  puWication:  this  was 
afterwards  prolonged  to  four-and-twenty  books,  by  the  addi« 
tidnal  adventures  of  Esplandian,  Florisando,  Lisuartc,  Perion, 
Fk)risel,  the  Amadis  of  Greece,  Roger  of  Greece,  ahd  Silvio 
de  la  Silva.  From  the  French  it  was  translated  into  German, 
and  published  in  folio  in  1583.  The  old  English  version,. 
by  Munday,  is  dated  1618.  The  earliest  ahridg^nent  is  that 
of  mademoiselle  de  Lubcrt. 

Count  Tressan  modernised  this  and  other  romances  of  chi* 
valry  in  a  manner  which  rendered  them  popular  novels  at  Pa- 
^is.  His  delineation  of  queen  Brisena  was  made  to  reflect  a 
flattering  likeness  of  the  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette :  but  he 
grossly  violated  the  costume  ot  manners  and  opinions,  in  order  to 
introduce  stimulant  allusions  to  the  pei*sonagcs  and  literature 
of  his  own  tinaes  ( 1770  to  1780).  The  court  o£  France  gave 
a  fiaishion  to  his  publication ;  and  three  thousand  copies  were 
dispersed  through  tlie  genteelest  book-cases  in  Europe.* 
Tressan  pretendls  to  prove  that  the  original.  Amadis  was. 
written  in  whait  he  calls  the  Picard  language ;  that  is,  the 
\Velsh  patoisy  common  to  the  opposite  coasts  of  Brittany  and 
Cornwall.  Had  it  been  a  story-bcx)k  about  Arthur,  one  would 
have  Ustened  with  creduhty ;  but  every  symptom  points  to  a 
southern  origin. 

*  Had  the  comte  de  Tressan'  (says  Mr.  Southey  in  his  most, 
learned  and  interesting  preface)  *  been  versed  in  Portugueze  litera- 
tore,  he  mi^t  have  round  one  single  evidence  in  favotir  of  his  as- 

^  sumption.  In  the  "  Agiologio  Lusitano,"  t.  1,  p.  480,  Joze  Car- 
doso savs,  that  Ptdro  de  Lobeira  tnmslated  the  history  of  Amadis 
de  Gaul  from  the  French  language,  by  order  of  the  infante  Dom 
Pedro»  son  pf  king  Joam  I.  He  calls  him  Pedro^  says  Barboza, 
that  he  may  be  wrong  in  every  thine.  The  first  volume  of  the 
•*  Agiologio,"  was  printed  in  1652.  With  this  single  exception,  the 
Portugueze  have  always  ascribed  the  work  to  Vasco  Lobejra ;  and 
the  authority  of  this  tradition  would  alone  outweigh  all  the  possilu- 
lides  of  the  French  writer.  It  is  substantiated  by  the  work  itself, 
and  by  old  and  vrnquestignable  testimony. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  41st  chapter,  vol.  2,  p.  42,  it  is  said,  that 
Briolania  would  have  given  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  Amadis, 
but  he  told  her  right  loyally  how  he  was  another*s.  In  the  Spa- 
nish version,  flF.  72,  this  passage  follows,  "  But  though  die  infante 
Don  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  having  pity  upon  this  fair  Danisel,  or- 
dered it  to  be  set  down  after  another  manner,  that  was  ^s^t  was 
his  good  pleasure,  and  not  what  actually  was  written  of  their  loves  ; 
and  they  relate  Jthat  history  of  these  loves  thus,  thouj^h  with  more 
reason  Uith  is  to  be  given  to  what  we  have  before  said.    Briolknia 
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being  restored  to  her  kingdom,  and  enjoying  the  company  of  Ama* 
dis  and  Agrayes,  po-sist^  hx  her  love :  and  seeing  no  way  whereby 
she  could  accomplish  her  mortal  desires,  she  spake  very  secretly 
with  the  damsel  to  whom  Amadis,  and  Galaor  and  Agrayes  had 
fach  promised  a  boon  if  she  would  guide  Don  Galaor  where  he 
could  find  the  Knight  of  the  Forest.  This  damsel  was  now  re- 
turned, and  to  her  3ie  disclosed  her  mind,  and  besought  her  with 
many  tears  to  advise  some  remedy  for  that  strong  passion.  The 
damsel  then  in  pity  to  her  lady,  demanded  as  the  performance  of 
his  promise  from  Amadis,  that  he  should  not  go  out  of  a  certain 
tower,  'till  he  had  a  son  or  daughter  by  Briolama  v  and  they  say» 
that,  upon  this,  Amadis  went  into  the  tower  because  he  wonld  not; 
break  his  word,  and  there  because  he  would  not  consent  to  Briola- 
nia's  desires  he  remained,  losmg  both  his  appetite  and  his  sleep,  'till 
bis  life  was  in  great  danger.  This  being  known  in  the  court  of 
Icin?  Lisuarte,  his  lady  Oriana,  that  she  might  not  lose  him,  sent 
and  commanded  him  to  erant  the  damsel's  desire,  and  he  having^ 
this  command,  and  considering  that  by  no  other  means  could  he 
recover  his  liberty  or  keep  his  word,  took  that  fair  queen  for  his  le- 
man,  and  had  by  her  a  son  and  a  daughter  at  one  birth.  But  it 
was  not  so,  unless  Briolania  seeing  how  Amadis  was  drawing  nigh 
to  death  in  the  tower,  told  the  damsel  to  release  him  of  his  promise^ 
it  he  would  only  remain  'till  Don  Galaor  was  arrived ;  doing  dius». 
that  she  might .  so  long  enjoy  the  sight  of  that  fair  and  femoug 
knight,  whom  when  she  did  not  behold  she  thought  herself  m  great 
darkness.  This  carries  with  it  more  reason  why  it  should  be  be- 
lieved, because  this  fair  queen  was  afterwards  married  to  Don  Ga- 
laor, as  the  fourth  book  relates." 

<  Here  then  it  appears  that  an  infante  of  Portugal  commanded 
some  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  story :  because  he  was  di^kased 
that  Briolania  should  love  in  vain.  There  exists  a  sonnet  ascribed 
to  an  inf<inte  of  Portugal,  and  addressed  to  Vasco  Lobeira,  praising 
him  as  the  author  of  Amadis,  and  objecting  to  this  very  part  of  the 
story.  It  is  thus  printed  in  ^  work  entitled  "  Obras  ineditas  dos 
nossos  insignes  Poetas  dadas  a  luz  por  Antonio  Louren90  Caminha> 
Lisboa  1791. 

«  SONETO. 

•  Feito  polo'Senhor  Infante  Dom  Pedro,  Filho  do  Senhor  Rey 
Dom  Joam  primeiro.  Outros  direm  que  he  do  Senhor  Rey  Dom 
Affonso  quarto,  mais  provase  que  foi  do  antecedente,  porque  o  Ln- 
bera  morreo  no  anno  de  140S. 

•  Bom  Vasco  de  I<ubera,  e  de  grao  sem 
De  pram  que  vos  avades  hem  contado 
O  feito  de  Amadis  o  naraorado, 
Sem  que  dar  ende  por  contar  irem, 
£  tanto  vos  appr6ve,  e  a.  tambem, 

gue  vos  seredes  sempre  ende  loado. 
autre  os  homes  hos  por  hometado. 
Que  vos  erao  adiante,  e.que  era  bem* 
Mai;5  porque  V9s  fizeste  a.formoza 
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Briorairia  anubr  endosdo  fan  noih, 
£fto  CQmde,  e  contra  sa  amarom  Tontade  i 
Ca  eu  hey  grao  icstmiatoix,  e  sa  bondadc^ 
£  hor  porque  alfim  amor  no  Uio  paragao* 

»« In  the  reign  of  Joam  I.  says  Mantiel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  the  in- 
fante Don  Pedro  wrote  the  sonnets  «  Bom  Vasco*  h.c.  •Vlnha. 
Amor*  &c.  in  praise  of  Vasco  Lobeira,  die  inventor  of  dxe  bookfi 
of  diivalry  by  that  of  Amadis.'*  I  know  not  where  the  seeond  of 
these  sonnets  is  to  be  found,  neither  of  them  are  among  the  infante 
Dom  Pedro's  poems  published  by  Joseph  Scares  da^ylva  at  the 
end  of  his  *<  Memorias  para  a  Historia  del  Rey  Ddm  Joam  I/*  as 
copied  from  the  *^Cancipneiro  of  Resend^ ;  nor  do  I  recollect  themi 
in  that  very  rare  and  vsduable  collection,  to  which  I  cannot  now 
refer.  But  it  is  impossible  that  this  sonnet  should  hav6  been  writ* 
ten  by  eidicr  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed.  The  in- 
fente  Dom  Pedro  was  but  in  hfe  eleventh  year  when  Vasco  Lobeira 
died,  and  Lobeira  himself  must  have  been  a  bov  at  the  time  of 
Alfonso  the  IVth's  death*  Montalvo  and  Manuel  de  Faria  and  the 
Portuguese  editor  are  in  this  point  all  in  the  wrong.  If  it  be  the 
composition  of  a  royal  pr  of  a  princely  author,  it  must  be  king  Pe- 
dro. This  however  must  remain  uncertain.  But  we  may  believe 
what  Montalvo  tells  us,  that  the  story  had  been  altered  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  taste  of  some  noble  Portugueze.  The  language  of 
this  sonnet  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Joam  I.  It  agrees  with 
the  opinion  of  the  person  whom  Montalvo  calls  the  infante  Alfonso, 
and  it  addresses  Vasco  Lobeira  by  name  as  the  author  of  Amadis 
of  Gaul. 

*  This  evidence  is  sufficiently  decisive.  It  is  mcontrovertibly  con- 
firmed by  Gomes  Eannes  de  Zurara,  in  his  "  Chronica  do  Conde 
Dom  Pfedro  de  Menezes;*'  a  work  written  in  1463,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  the  **  CoUec^ao  de  Livros  Ineditos  de  Historia  Portu- 
fueza,  1792.'*  He  expressly  says  that  Vasco  Lobeira  wrote  the 
ook  of  Amadis,  and  that  die  whole  was  his  own  invention.  Could 
he  have  foreseen  that  it  would  have  ever  become  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy,  his  testimony  could  not  have  been  more  decisive.  "  Jaa 
leja,  que  muitos  autores  cobi^osos  d*allargar  suas  obras,  fomeciam 
seus  livros  recontando  tempos  que  os  principes  passavam  em  convi- 
tes,  e  assy  de  festas,  e  jogos,  e  tempos  allcHgres,  de  hue  se  nom  se* 
guia  otttra  cousa,  se  nom  a  deleita9ao  de£6  mesmos*  assy  como 
som  OS  primeiros  feitos  de  Ingraterra,  que  se  chamava  Gram  Bre^ 
tanha,  e  assy  o  livro  d*Amaais,  como  quer  que  soomente  este  fosse 
feito  a  prazer  dc  hum  homem,  que  se  chamava  Vasco  Lobeira,  cm 
tempo  d'El  Rey  Dom  Fernando,  sendo  toda-las  cousas  do  dito  li- 
vro fingidas  do  autor.**    T.  2.  p.  422« 

«  Therefore  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  that  Vasco  Lobeira  is 
the  audior  of  Amadis  of  GauL  The  romance  was  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  if  in  Femando*s  reign,  before 
1883,  but  certainlv  after  Edward  IIL  had  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  when  die  court  of  Windsor  was  die  most  spkndid 
lA  Europe.    This  is  evident  from  the  work  itself.    Had  it  been 
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Vrktsn  later»  eren  hy  one  generation,  Montalvo  could  not  have 
complained  of  its  rude  and  ancient  style. 

•  Batt>oza  says  the  original  work  was  preserved  in  the  family  of 
At  Aveiros.  If  this  copy  has  escaped  the  earthquake,  it  may  pro- 
l>ably  be  traced  from  the  wreck  of  that  family ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon  wonld  publish  it  for 
the  honour  of  Portugueze  literature*  to  which  that  academy  has 
already  rendered  sucn  essential  services,  and  which  by  other  na- 
tions is  Htde  vahsed,  only  because  it  is  little  known/  VoL  i.  p.  iv. 

Mr.  Soutbey^s  epitome  is  not  from  the  Portuguese  original^ 
but  from  the  Spanish  verBion  by  Garcia  Ordonnezde  Montalvo, 
of  Medina  del  Campo,  where  probably  the  first  edition  made 
its  appearance  about  1510; — the  older  •  edition  of  Seville  is 
tiaied  1526,  and  the  newer,  1541.  This  abridgement  is  the 
work  of  a  superior  hand.  The  incidents  were  marvelous  and 
impressive,  but  they  were  too  successive  and  trailing :  by  the 
omission  of  merely  expletive  circumstance,  and  of  idle  cir- 
cumlocutory dialogue,  the  requisite  throng  and  pressure  of 
event  is  attained,  attentLOn  kept  awake,  and  curiosity  on 
the  stretch*  Traits  of  sentiment  and  character  of  the  ^e 
and  country,  picturesaue  accidents  of  scenery  or  action,  are 
/carefoUy  preserved;  wtiat  delicacy  forbade  to  reprint,  is  care^ 
fully  suppressed."  It  deserves  to  become  the  model  of  future 
similar  abstracts,  from  its  excellency  of  abbreviation;  for  it 
t:onsults  every  purpose  of  convenient  amusement,  while  ft 

E reserves  for  the  philosopher  and  the  historian  all  they  cai^ 
ope  to  learn  of  the  mianners  and  the  times. 
The  style  is  in  costume ;  k  has  that  (juaint  unaffectedne^ 
of  character  which  reminck  of  the  inartificial  manner  of  the 
early  chroniclers,  but  which  is  itself  less  natural  to  us  now> 
than  phrases  of  a  more  various  and  more  sweeping  march. 
The  second  chapter  narrates  an  interesting  discovery. 

<  It  $0  happened,  that  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  hall 
t^ith  the  damftl,  young  Melicia,  king  Perion's  daughter,  nast  by 
him  weeping.  He  asked  her  why  sne  wept,  and  she  told  him  for 
a  rine,  which  her  father  had  given  her  to  keep  while  he  slept,  and 
which  she  had  lost.  I  will  give  you  another  as  good,  said  the  child^ 
and  he  ga^re  her  one  from  nis  finger.  She  looked  at  it,  and  cried, 
this  is  the  one  I  lost.  Not  so,  said  he^— Then  it  is  the  one  in  the 
world  most  like  it.  So  much  the  better :  you  may  give  it  for  the 
other.  And,  leaving  her,  !ie  went  widi  the  damsel  to  his  chamber^ 
and  laid  [%]  upon  nis  bed,  and  she  upon  another  tifiat  was  there. 

*  The  king  awoke,  and  asked  his  daughter  for  the  ring ;  then 

gave  she  him  the  same  she  had  of  the  pnnce,  which  he  put  on, 
linking  it  was  his  own ;  but  presently  he  saw  his  own  lying  where 
Melicia  had  dropt  it,  and  takmg  it  up  he  compared  it  with  the 
other,  which  he  then  saw  was  the  one  which  he  had  given  to  Eli- 
sena,  and  which  ^e  told  him,  when  he  had  enquired  for  it»  had 
been  lost.  He  demanded  of  the  litde  girl  how  she  came  by  that 
Ceit.  Rev.  VoL  1.  January ^  1604,  £ 
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ring ;  and  she^  who  was  much  afraid  of  him,  told  him  ^hmt  hail 
happened.  Immediately  he  began  to  suspect  the  queen*  that  sh^ 
had  fallen  into  some  dis)ionest  liking  of  the  young  knight  for  his 
great  worth  and  exceeding  beauty ;  and  he  took  nis  swordr  and 
went  into  the  queen's  chamber,  and  fastened  the  door.  Mada2n# 
said  he,  you  always  denied  to  me  the  rin^  which  I  gave  you,  and 
the  Child  of  the  Sea  has  now  given  it  to  Melicia !  How  came  he  br 
it  \  if  you  tell  me  a  lie,  your  head  shall  pay  for  it*  Ah  GocU 
mercy !  quoth  Elisena,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  hitherto  concealed,  but  now  you  suspect  me !  And  then  .she 
told  him  how  she  had  exposed  the  infant,  with  whom  the  Hng  and 
the  sword  were  placed ;  and  then  she  lamented,  and  beat  her  face. 
Holy  Mary !  cried  the  king,  I  believe  that  this  is  our  child  I    The 

Sueen  stretched  out  her  hands, — may  it  please  God !  With  that 
ley  went  into  his  chamber,  whom  they  found  sleeping ;  but  Eli- 
sena wept  bitterly  because  of  her  husband's  suspicion.  The  king 
took  the  child's  sword  which  was  at  the  Ijed's-head,  and  looking  at 
it  he  knew  it  well,  as  one  wherewith  he  had  given  many  and  hard 
blows ;  and  he  said  to  Elisena,  By  my  God  I  know  jthe  sword ! 
Then  Elisena  took  the  child  by  the  arm,  and  wakened  him,  who 
awoke  in  wonder,  and  asked  her  why  she  wept.  Ah !  said  she, 
whose  Son  art  thou  ? — S6  help  me  God  I  know  not,  fot  bv  great 
hap  I  was  found  in  the  sea !  The  queen  fell  at  his  feet,  hearing 
him,  and  he  cried,  jMy  God  i  what  is  all  this  ?  My  son,  quoth  she^ 
you  see  your  parents ! 

*  When  the  first  joy  had  a  little  subsided  he  remembered  the 
writing,  and  took  it  from  his  bosom.  Elisena  saw  it  was  what  D;^ 
rioletu  had  written.  Ah,  my  son,  cjuoth  she,  when  last  I  saw  this 
writing  r  was  in  all  trouble  and  anguish,  and  now  am  I  in  all  hap- 
piness,— ^blessed  be  God ! 

*  It  were  long  to  tell  what  joy  Agrayes  made  and  the  lotds  of 
the  reahm  at  this  .discovery.  The  damsel  of  Denmaiic  could  notir 
no  longer  abide.  Sit  Amadis,  said  she,  I  will  go  carry  these  good 
tidings  to  my  lady,  for  you  must  tarry  to  give  joy  and  gladness  to 
those  eyes  that  have  shed  so  many  tears  for  your  sake.  God  have 
you  in  his  keeping !  replied  Amadis.  1  shall  soon  follow,  and  will 
come  in  arms  like  those  1  wore  against  king  Abies,  so  shall  ye 
know  me. 

*  At  this  time  would  Agrayes  also  depart ;  for  the  danlsel,  when 
she  brought  him  Galpano's  helmet,  came  witli  a  message  from  his 
mistress,  Olinda,  daughter  to  king  Vana>*n  of  Norwav,  desiring  to 
see  him  with  all  convenient  speed.  He  had  won  her  love  when  he 
was  with  Galvanes  in  that  kingdom.  Now  Galvanes  was  his  uncle, 
and  because  he  had  only  one  t»oor  castle  to  his  heritage,  they  called 
him  Lackland.  Cousin,  said  Agrayes,  I  desire  your  company  above 
all  other  things,  but  I  must  now  go  where  mv  heart  leads  me. 
Where  shall  I  find  you  on  my  return  ?  In  the  nouse  of  king  Li- 
suarte,  said  Amadis,  for  there  they  tell  me  is  chivalry  more  wor- 
thily  maintained  tlian  in  the  house  of  any  other  king  or  emperor  in 
the  world ;  and  I  pray  you  commend  me  to  your  parents,  for  they 
as  well  as  you  may  ever  esteem  me  in  their  service  for  the  educatlun 
they  gave  me.    This  said,  Agrayes  took  leave  of  the  queen  hi3 
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tfatit,  and  ^ep^ed  with  hi^  c^mipany.    The  king  and  Amadis 
tondncted  him  through  the  city.    As  they  were  ffoing  out  of  the 
city^gate,  they  met  a  damsel  who  took  Penon's  bmUe,  and  said  to 
him.  King  Penon,  remember  what  thou  wert  told9-*-how»  when 
thou  didst  recover  thy  loss,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  should  lose  its 
Aower.    See  now  if  tne  4sinisel  told  thee  true  1  for  thou  hast  found 
thy  son  who  was  lost  \  and  that  brave  king  Abies  is  slain,  who  was 
the  flower  of  Ireland!    And  now  I  tell  thee,  that  never  shall  that 
Country  have  his  like,  till  the  good  brother  of  tlie  lady  shall  come, 
^ho  shall  proudly  and  violentfy  make  the  tribute  .of  other  lands  be 
brought  there,  iand  he  shall  die  by  the  hands  of  him  who  must  per- 
ish fot  the  thing  in  the  world  that  he  loves  best.    This  was  Mar- 
haus  of  Ireland,  brother  to  the  queen,  whom  sir  Trystram  de  Lyons 
slew  on  die  quarrel  o£  tribute  demanded  from  king  Mark  of  Com* 
wall,  and  Trystram  himself  was  slain  after^^ard  because  of  queen 
Isoude,  who  was  the  thing  in  the  world  that  he  loved  best.    And 
this,  said  the  damsel,  my  mistress  Urganda  sends  me  to  tell  thee. 
Then,  said  Amadis,  damsel  and  my  friend,  say  to  her  who  sent 
you,  that  the  knight  to  whom  she  gave  tlie  lance  commendeth  him- 
self to  her  tooa  grace,  being  noW  assured  in  the  matter  whereof 
then  she  spake,  that  with  that  lance  I  should  deliver  from  death 
-  the  house  from  whence  I  sprung,  for  I  saved  With  it  the  king  my 
father.     So  the  damsel  returned,  and  Agrayes  went  his  way. 
.  *  llien  kin^  Ferion  sumihoned  a  cortesj  that  all  might  see  his 
son  Amadis  t  «nd  then  weveVreat  rejoicings  and  pcstimes  made  in 
honour  of  the  lord  whom  Ggd  had  given  them,  and  manV  things 
were  done  in  that  cor.te9f  and  many  and  great  gifts  did  the  king  be* 
stow.    And  when  Amadis  heard  how  me  eiant  had  carried  away 
his  brother  Galaor,  he  determine^  to  seek  nim,  and  recover  him 
by  force  of  arms  or  otherwise.     When  the  cortes  was  ended,  he  re- 
quested his  father  permission  to  go  to  Great  Britain.    Much  did 
Uie  king  and  queen  labour  to  detain  him,  but  it  might  not  be  by 
reasonf  of  the  love  he  bare,  which  made  him  obedient  to  none  but 
his  lady.  -   So  he  clad  himself  in  harbour  like  that  which  Abies  had 
destroyed  in  the  combat,  and  taking  none  with  him  but  Gandalin 
feet  forth;  'They  proceeded  till  they  came  to  the  sea,  then  entered 
a  vessel,  and  sailed  to  a  goodly  city  in  Great  Britain)  which  is 
called  Bristol.    Here  he  learnt  that  king  Lisuarte  Was  at  his  towtt 
of  Windsor,  whither  he  shaped  his  course;  but  fsir  had  he  not  gone 
'when  ht  met  a  damsel,  who  demandfed  of  him  if  that  were  her 
ready  way  to  Bristol,  and  if  rfie  could  find  shipping  there  for  her 
speedy  passage  into  Gaul.    Whbm  seek  you  there  ?  said  he.— The 
^ood  Imi^ht  Amadis,  who  is  the  kine^s  son,  and  has  not  long 
Known  his  fssMiier.    Greatly  did  Amadis  marvelr  thereat,  and^  he 
asked  her  from  whom  she  heard  thereof.     I  know  it,  quoth  she, 
from  her  to  whom  nothing;  is  hidden,  frpm  tJrgarida  the  Unknown, 
who  now  stands  in  such  need  of  him,  that  by  no  other  can  she  ob- 
tain what  she  desires.    Thanks  to  God !  teplied  Amadis,  she  who 
can  assist  all,  now  requires  me  to  assist  her.     Let  us  go,  for  I  atti 
the  man  whom  ye  seek.    And  he  forsook  his  roady  and  foUowe4 
h«r.'    Vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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Tbk  tbaptef  contains  complete  proof  that  Amach'si  d« 
Aough  perhaps  the  first  Portuguese  or. Spanish  romance  of 
ehiv^y,  is  ksetf  but  an  imitiltkm  of  Sir  Trysimm  and  other 
similar  compositions  here  quoted.  We  are  tempted  to  wish, 
that,  to  these  earlier  romances  also,  the  honour  of  republica- 
tion may  be  extended.  The  raythologic  records  of  our  he- 
roic ages  will  be  found  to  conceal  some  historic  facts^  to  pre- 
serve many  ethic  peculisurities  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  form 
the  only  mine  out  of  which  future  epic  poets  may  hope  to 
draw  a  fable  adajpted  for  Eurcnpean  celebrity  and  interest. 
The  story-books  or  chivalry  are  the  sole  common  stock  of  he« 
roic  exploit,  to  which  every  mod^n  nation  had  ia  turn  de« 
voted  its  attention.  Unknown  heroes  do  not  interest.  Achieve- 
ments miist  be  associated  in  the  memory  with  great  names 
and  famous  places,  in  order  to  make  an  unpression  of  reality 
on'  the  imagmation.  Illusion,  such  as  an  epic  poet  or  a  dra-. 
matist  needs,  cannot  be  superinduced  through  the  medium 
of  fictitious  personages,  here  unknown  to  narrative  and  song^ 
such  as  a  Sir  Guyon,  or  Artegal,  or  the  Orphan  of  China. 
All  works  of  art  have  been  most  succes^l,  which  connect 
their  own  celdaority  with  that  of  some  previously  distinguished 
event.  The  poet  should  not  make  his  hero  fsucnous,  mit  take 
him  because  he  has  become  so.  Let  us  prepare,  then,  for 
the  artist  his  necessary  road,  by  recalling  to  popular  attention 
those  gestes  of  our  forefathers,  which  the  patriotism  of  the 
iantiquary,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  has  msatlatdy  fed  on 
so  long.  These  heroic  romances  are  far  worthier  to  amuse 
the  reading  world,  than  the  mawkish  novels  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  delight.  In  some  propitious  hour,  they  will  £dl  into 
the  hands  of  young  Genius  meditating  enterprise ;  and  they 
MfiU,  here  too,  inspire  the  e£krt8  ctf  an  Ariosto  or  a  Wiekndl 
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across  the  Desert  into  Egypt  during  the  Years.  11?^,  1 800, 

.   and  1801,  in  Compamf  xmth  the  Turkish  Armf^  <md  the 

'    British  Military  Missum.    Ja  which  are  anneard^  Odser*- 

!    Taiions  on  the  Plague ^  and  on  the  Diseases  prevc^tnt  in 

Turkey^  and  a  Meteorological  Journal.    By  WiBum  Witt^ 

manyM.D,Kc.  4to.  2l,l2s.ed.  Boards.  FMBips.   1803. 

'  THE  tale  of  Egypt  has  no  longCT  novelty  or  interest  to  re- 
.commend  it :  it  has  oeen  often  told ;  and  genius  must  enliven 
the  narrative,  or  new  discoveries  awaken  curiosity,  to  i^e^ex* 
cite  the  public  attention..  Dr.  Wittman  has  neimer  of  jtheser 
.adrantages ;  and  the  little  that  he  could,  for  the  first  time, 
have  toB,  policy  has,  with  great  propriety,  supprmsd.    Sir 
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Robert  Wilson,  early  in  the  field,  attracted  our  curiosity  by 
his  military  details ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  Denon  suppliea 
what  Pocock  and  Norden  were  not  able  to  investigate  with 
accuracy,  what  Savary  never  saw,  and  Volncy  more  openly 
copied  from  others :  lieutenant  Anderson  compiled  with  atten- 
tion the  ^  Official  Journals ;'  and  captain  Walsh,  with  slower 
^d  more  guarded  steps,  contributed,  very  satisfactorily,  mi-. 
Buter  circumstances,  and  fixed  our  meditation  by  more  precise 
9ci^itifYC  descriptions  of  the  spot  and  the  events  connected  . 
with  it.  Such  was  tiie  state  of  public  information  when  the 
present  work  appeared.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  scarcely 
a  niche  .remained  unfilled,  -a  spot  undescribed ;  and,  even  hi 
the  author's  immediate  profession,  the  little  wdiich  his  limited 
experience  could  supply,  has  been  repeatedly  offered  by. 
preceding  travellers. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  some  artillery-officers  an4  engineers 
were  sent  to  Turkey,  to  instruct  Uie  Turkish  cannoneers. 
Dr.  Wittman  was  physician  to  the  expedition,  which  he 
styles,  perhaps  improperly,  the  ^  mission,'  as  this  term  is,  by  . 
common  consent,  appropriated  to  religious  enterprises.  His^ 
lesidence  in  Turkey,  his  voyi^  to  Syria,  and  tnc  encamp^ 
ment  at  Jafia,  previous  to  the  march  of  the  Turkish  army  to 
Egypt,  form  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  work.  The  de- 
scription of  Egypt  is  much  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  the 
authors  already  mentioned.  The  excursion  to  Jerusalem, 
adds  little  to  what  Maundrel  and  others  have  before  told  us ; 
and,  as  we  liave  already  observed,  we  find  no  novelty  in  our. 
aiuthor's  professional  details.  The  return  from  Egypt  by  sea^ 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago^  is  not  uninteresting,  but 
scarcely  offers  any  novelty.  The  description  of  the  process* 
sion  at  the  fb^tival  of  the  beyram  and  of  the  grand  seignor 
are,  however,  among  the  few  novelties  of  this  volume. 

*  About  eight  o'clock  die  procession  commenced ;  but  the  grand 
seignor  cUd  not  make  hia  appearance  until  half-past  nine.  The 
druses  of  all  those  who  composed  the  procession  were  splendid 
and  cosdy*  The  fine  horses  on  which  they  were  mounted,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  eunuchs  and  principal  officers  of  state» 
were  most  «ngeously  caparisoned*  the  housings  cf  many  of  them 
being  of  ^d  embroidery,  studded  with  precious  stones,  by  which 
a  very  bnlliant  effect  was  produced*  In  the  turi>an  of  the  grand 
seignor  was  a  beautiful  aigrette  of  very  great  value,  the  diamonds 
of  which  it  was  composed  beine  of  uncommon  magnitude.  Several 
6f  his  horses,  on  which  his  shield  and  various  tro|mies  were  carried, 
were  led  in  die  procession ;  and  being  very  richly  caparisoned,  and 
ornamented  with  a  provision  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  odier  pre^ 
eious  stones,  gave  a  brilliancy  and  magnificence  to  the  scene, 
which  £ur  exceeded  any  idKt  I  could  pravioiislyJ^jivefonaedof  it» 
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*  During  the  prdcession,  a  Turkidi  officer  was  constantly  em« 
ployed  in  throwmg  on  the  heads  of  the  populace  handfuls  of  new 
paras.  The  contest  which  ensued,  to  pick  them  up,  afforded  to  the 
Turkish  spectators  no  little'amusement. 

«  The  grand  seignor,  who  was  very  superbly  mounted,  was  fol- 
lowed bv  his  sword-bearer,  carrying  his  sabre,  the  hilt  of  which 
was  profusely  studded  with  diamon<£.  Next  came  several  officers 
of  his  seraglio  richly  dressed,  bearing  on  cushions  his  turbans,  or- 
Bamented  widi  diamonds  and  other  eems.  The  streets  were  lined 
on  each  side  with  Janissaries,  whose  dress-caps  appeared  to  me  both 
ridiculous  and  tmbecoming.  As  the  sultan  passed  alonc^,  he  from 
time  to  time  bowed  with  great  affisibility  to  tne  people,  all  of  whom 
prostrated  themselves  on  his  approach. 

•The  kislah  aga,  or  chirf  of  the  eunuchs,  officiated  at  the 
mosque,  and  wore  on  his  return  a  valuable  pelice  and  a  rich  caftan, 
with  which  the  grand  seignor  had  presented  him.  Several  other 
caftans,  of  qualities  suited  to  the  rank  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
destined,  we^e  distributed  by  the  sultan  on  this  occasion. 

*  The  procession  was  conducted  with  great  decorum,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  the  best  order  observed.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  striking  appear* 
ances  it  exhibited,  or  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  great  variety  and 
extreme  singularity  of  the  magnificent  costumes  which  were  dis* 
played.  To  be  brief— it  afforded  to  us  strangers  a  spectacle  truly 
novel  and  interesting,  and  fully  repaid  us  for  the  trouble  we  had 
taken  to  be  comprehended  among  the  number  of  the  spectators. 
By  eleven  o'clock  the  streets  were  cleared. 

*  Selim  III,  tlie  present  sultan,  is  extremely  popular  with  his 
subjects,  arid  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  talents  and  abilities 
which  a  sovereign  ought  to  possess.  He  is  descended  from  the 
house  of  Osman,  by  whom  the  fifth  dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was 
established  in  the  thirteenth -century.  Having  received  a  more 
liberal  education  than  has  usually  been  bestowed  in  Turkey  on 
those  to  whose  lot  the  succession  has  fallen,  sultan  Selim  possesses 
a  well  cultivated  mind,  and  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
policy  of  the  more  refined  states  of  Europe.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising,  that  he  has  introduced  so  many  salutary  innovations 
into  his  empire ;  and,  from  a  conviction  of  their  manifest  superiori- 
ty, has  become  so  strenuous  a  partisan  of  the  tactics  and  military 
discipline  of  England  and  France.  In  my  subsequent  details  rela- 
tive to  the  grand  visier  and  the  capitan  pacha,  I  shall  have  occa^ 
sion  to  notice,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  improvements  he  has  in* 
troduced  in  his  army  and  marine.  He  is  of  a  courteous  and  ara- 
ble character ;  and  his  physiognomy  is  fine  and  fidl  of  expression. 
His  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and  his  aspect  commanding.^ 
J.  46. 

The  following  remarks,  of  a  difFerent  kind,  merit  attention, 

*  Among  the  prevailing  diseases  in  Tvul^ey,  the  rickets  are  very^ 
common  in  children,  and  blindness  in  adults. 

*  The  lame  and  deformed  objects  who  constantly  intrude  them* 
sdv»  on  the  rievf^  are  iaradt  numbers  as  to.excite  astoniihmffnU 
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*  Pulmonary  complaints,  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  obsenre,  are 
hy  no  means  prevalent  in  this  country ;  the  catarrfial  and  asth- 
matic affections  prevail  most  among  elderly  people. 

*  The  Turks  are  certainly  not  subject  to  the  multitude  of  diseases 
which  infest  some  other  nations.  ^  Sores  and  wounds  are  managed 
and  healed  with  mfore  facility ;  much  may  be  ascribed  to  their  ten\- 
perance.  Fontanelles,  or  issues,  are  in  common  use ;  and  somewhat 
lessen  the  evils  resulting  from  the  indolent  and  inactive  life  which 
the  Turks  in  general  lead.  Cutaneous  affections,  herpetic  and  tettery 
eruptions  are  common,  particularly  upon  the  head :  dyspepsia,  and 
other  stomach  complaints,  prevail  very  generally.  Their  greasy 
food,  inactive  life,  their  excesses  in  the  use  of  smoking  tobacco,  and 
opium,  may  give  rise  to  these  disorders.  Hernias  are  common. 
Besides  plague,  they  are  occasionally  subject  to  malignant  and  bili* 
ous  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  in  autumn. 

*  In  Constantinople,  Pera,  and  the  suburbs,  there  are,  it  is  said, 
nearly  five  thousand  persons  who  pro&ss  the  different  branches  of 
the  medical  art.  They  are  natives  of  almost  every  nation,  but  con- 
sist more  particularly  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Italians, 
and  are  for  the  greater  part  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  either 
of  medicine  or  of  surgery.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions 
to  this  observation,  and  among  them  a  Mr.  Ruine,  an  Italian, 
whom  I  accidentally  met  with  a  few  days  before  the  period  of 
which  I  am  now  treating.  He  occasionally  attends  tne  grand 
seignor,  when  indispbsed,  as  well  as  the  harem,  and  many  of  the 
pnncipal  officers  of  state.  For  these  services  he  has  no  salary,  bnt 
IS  paid  for  his  visits.  His  practice  is  extremely  lucrative.  The 
person  who  at  present  holds  the  appointment  of  physician  to  tlie 
sultan,  is  a  Turk,  who,  notwithstanding  he  is  entirely  unacquainted 

'  i^th  modicine,  receives  an  annual  stipend  of  nearly  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Almost  every  individual  in  Turkey  has  a  nos- 
trum for  some  disease  or  other/    r«  4^, 

The  Turkish  marine  appears  to  improve ;  and  we  read, 
with  some  interest,  the  description  of  die  admiral's  ship,  the 
Sultan  Selim.  Many  ships  of  the  line,  built  by  Swedish  and 
other  foreign  artificers,  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Sailors,  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  built ^  with  equal  ease.  Tne  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euicine,  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  seems 
to  fiive  been  observed  very  cursorily. 

Tha  British  engineers  were  encamped  for  a  long  time  at 
Jaffi,  a  situation  sandy  and  dreary,  but  safe  from  an  attack 
by  sea,  in  ccnseguence  of  its  shelving  coast,  and  the  surf  on 
its  shore.  Dr.  Wittman  confirms,  from  his  inquiry,  the 
reality  of  the  tales  of  assassination  and  poison  repeatedly  as- 
serted against  Bonaparte.  It  adds  to  the  enormity  of  tins 
former  transaction,  that  foitr  days  liad  elapsed  after  tlieir  sur- 
render, before  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  butchered :  it 
was  cool  deliberate  cruelty.  England  may  perliaps  revenge, 
4)0  bcr  oyo  grounds^  these  violations  of  every  law  human  and 
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divine,  shduld  their  author  ever  venture  on  the  British  sEioifes ;, 
or,  perhaps,  the  punishment  of  Bajazet  may  be  still  more  ap^* 
propriate;  and,  when  Holland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  have 
lixpressed  their  detestation  in  every  mode  they  may  be  able  to 
devise,  the  murderer  should  be  conveyed  to  Asia.  Common 
>  punishments  should  be  reserved  for  common  crimes.  We 
need  scarcely  mention  the  lesser  enormities  of  the  civilised  bar- 
barian— ^tbe  wanton  and  cruel  plunder  of  Jaf&,  and  the  devas- 
tation of  tiie  cultivated  scenery  around  it.  The  Syrian  ex« 
pediticm  is  said  to  have  proved  the  destruction  of  12,00O 
frenchmen.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  impossible,  from  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  on  the  landing  of  the  Englidi, 
compared  with  their  original  number  on  their  first  descent  at 
Aboukir, 

The  disorderly  arrangement  of  a  Turkish  camp,  the  little 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  disregard  of  infection,  ar^ 
well  known.  What  our  author  se^ns,  in  prudence,  to  liave 
su|>pressed,  is  the  turbulence  of  the  Janissaries,  and  the  want 
of  subordination  in  the  different  allied  corps  which  form  the 
motley  groupe  of  a  Turkish  armv — perhaps  the  tardiness  and 
procrastination  of  the  commander  in  chief.  It  is,  we  have 
oeen  told  by  other  authors,  no  uncommon  mode  among  the 
soldiers  of  expressing  their  disapprobation  of  any  measure,  or 
even  of  the  inactivity  to  whicn  they  are  compelled,  to  dis- 
charge a  few  balls  through  the  visier's  tent;  for  their  car- 
tridges are  always  furnished  with  a  bullet. — The  anatomy  of 
a  cfaamseleon  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  ih  any  cdier 
writer. 

*  I  had  caught  several  camelions,  one  of  which  was  found  dead  tit 
its  cage.  Being  4esirQus  to  know  the  cause  of  its  death,  I  dissected 
it,  and,  on  opening  the  Intestine,  found  withinside  a  portion  o^  a 
small  twi?,  about  an  inch  in  length;  and, 'a  litde  further  dowiv« 
wards,  a  delicate  white  round  worm,  nearly  four  inches  in  lengthy 
which  was  alive.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  singolar  coiSbr- 
mation  of  this  litde  animal,  from  the  mouth  of  which  I  drew  a' 
white  tender  substance,  between  five  and  six  inches  in  length,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quilL  Having  an  increased  width  at 
its  extremity,  it  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  inverted  cone, 
and  was  fill^  with  an  extremely  viscid  and  tenacious  indutish  fluids 
This  description  of  tongue,  or  weapon,  as  it  may  be  more  properly* 
termed,  nature  has  supplied  to  the  animal  to  enable  it  to  seise  o^ 
its  prey.  I  had  repeatedly  observed  mv  camelions  dart  it  forth  sod^ 
denly,  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  incnes,  and  in  this  manner  catch 
flies  with  an  equal  promjjtitude  and  certainty.  The  viscid  and  te-i 
nacious  quality  of  me  fluid  suflicicndy  explains  ita  use.  By  apply- 
ing the  point  of  a  probe  dipped  in  it,  to  the  bodies  of  flies,  1  de- 
tained tlUm  for  some  time.  The  pulpy  substance  of  ^ich  die 
dart,  or  tongue^  is  composeiiy  is  pvojected  forwards  by  a  tiiaagidar 
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^ai^b^non^  ting,  to  whTch  k  is  attached,  and  wfaidi  is  ^ated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.    This  cartilage  is  composed  o£ 
.  Tings,  like,  the  trachea  in  animals. 

*  The  capacious  lungs  are  composed  of  a  numher  of  small  and 
delicate  cells,  tinged  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  On  cutting  into  the 
heart,  the  blood  issued,  but  of  a  darker  colour  than  that  contained 
in  the  delicate  puln^onary  cells.  The  lirer,  which  was  of  a  dark«i 
ish  hue,  was  somewhat  large  in  prop<»rtion  to  the  size  of  the  ani* 
mal ;  and  tibe  gall  bladder  was  filled  with  bile  of  a  dark  green  co- 
lour. Only  one  commpn  straight  gut  was  perceptible.  Several 
imall  round  substances,  nearly  ofthe  size  of  a  vetch,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  lay  connected  together  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen;  as  did  also  two  lobes,  similar  to  the  lungs  of  an  ani2)[iaL 
These  were  likewise  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  orange-coloiu*,  and  wera 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  small  Windsor  bean.  It  is  evident,  from 
this  account  of  jthe  conformation  of  the  animal,  that  those  who  che^ 
rished  the  old  error  of  its  existing  upon  air,  must  have  been  vely 
inaccurate  observers.'     p.  144.  ^ 

The  account  of  the  climate  of  Syria  we  shall  also  select. 

*  A  general  idea  of  the  climate  of  Syria  may  be  formed  from  die 
following  particulars  i-^j-During  our  stay  there,  the  thermometer,  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  marked  the  highest, 
in  the  afternoons,  from  ninety-three  to  ninety-five  de^ees  oi  Fah^ 
renheit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  during  this  interval  the 
heat  was  extremely  oppressive  to  such  of  our  party  as  had  not  been 
inured  to  the  more  sultry  climes.  The  sky  was,  at  the  above  sea- 
son, beautifully  clear,  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  the  '^de  expanse  ;. 
and  the  atmosphere  pure  and  benign.  The  greatest  variation  of 
temperature  occurred  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
when  the  rains  came  on  suddenly  with  some  degree  of  violence. 
This  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  rainy  season,  since,  gene- 
rally speaking,  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year  a  jdrought  pre- 
vails. The  very  copious  dews  which  fall  in  the  dry  months, 
when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  rain,  promote  and  forward  the  ve-' 
getation. 

*  During  the  summer  months  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
north  and  north-west.  In  entering  on  October,  they  are  more  vari- 
able, blowing  strongly  from  the  south,  south-east,  and  east.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  die  sudden  and  heavy  Aowers  commence,  and  that 
the  sky,  which  was  before  so  unifbmily  clear,  is  overspread  with  dark 
and  heavy  clouds.  At  length,  the  month  of  November  drawing 
tpwards  its  close,  the  rains  cease  to  fall,  and  the  weather  becomes 
pleasant  and  salubrious.  The  result  of  my  observations  at  this  sea- 
son was,  that  before  sun-rise  the  thermometer  ranged  from  42  to  52" 
and  53,  and  that,  consequendy,  the  mornings  were  refreshing  and 
cool.  At  noon  die  variatjbns  of  the  thermometer  were  from  66  to. 
76,  with  a  degree  of  heat  which  was  by  no  means  oppressive. 

*  On  the  coast  .of  Syria  the  sea  breeze  prevails  during  the  day 
time,  and,  flailing  in  the  evening,  gives  place  to  the  gende  land 
breeze,  vkifH^  ^ondoaes  to  blotr  nm  about  nine  die  next  morn* 
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*  In  die  month  of  December,  ISObf  the  January  foHowiiigy  afi4 
a  part  of  February,  the  weather  was  very  tempestuous,  with  heayyi 
rams,  yivid  lightnings,  and  thunders,  the  explosion  of  which  was 
awful  and  tremendous.  During  this  period  the  thermometer  was 
low ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  storm  was  accompanied  by  hail. 
The  winds  were  usually  from  the  south  or  south-west.  A  haziness 
ircun  the  southward  was  the  sure  precursor  of  each  of  the  eales  ; 
and  to  this  indication  of  foul  weather  was  superadded  a  remarkably 
large  circle,  or  disk,  round  the  moon.  This  boisterous  and  com* 
fantawely  cold  weather  was  highly  farourable  to  the  health  of  the 
mdividusds  belonging  to  the  mission.  It  yielded,  about  the  10th  of 
February,  to  a  more  warm  and  settled  temperature  of  .the  air, 
which,  bestowing  on  the  arid  hills  some  slight  degree  of  verdures 
rendered  the  aspect  of  the  country  more  cheerfuL 

*  Syria  may  m  general  be  considered  as  a  mountainous  country  $ 
Vut  the  part  bordering  on  Jaffa  has  several  very  extensive  plains, 
^diich  are  intersected,  at  certain  distances,  with  moderate  heights. 
In  approaching  Jerusalem,  after  having  proceeded  to  the  other  side 
of  Ramla,  the  mountains  are  very  lofty,  and,  having  but  a  slender 

^  superficies  of  earth  to  cover  their  rocky  prominences,  are  exclusively 
'  a^pted  to  the  cultivation  of  olive-trees,  which  take  root  in  their 
very  clefts,  and  hide  the  naked  appearance  they  would  otherwise 
exhibit. 

« In  general  the  country  is  but  thhdy  covered  with  trees»  and  has 
fcw  woods,  or  thicfcets.  In  the  parts  where  there  is  no  texture 
of  soil,  but  merely  a  white  loose  sand,  not  a  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be 
seen. 

«  To  the  north  side  of  JaiSa,  a  small  river,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  presents  itself  at  the  disunce  of  two  or  three  miles.  It 
is  the  only  one  which  I  met  with  in  Syria  j  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  others  may  have  been  formed,  subsequently  to  the  excursions  I 
made  into  the  interior»  by  the  abimdant  falls  of^rain  I  have  had  oc«* 
casion  to  notice. 

•  From  the  information  I  was  able  to  collect,  as  well  as  from  my 
own  personal  observation,  I  could  not  learn  that  either  mines  or 
eruptions  of  volcanic  matter  are  to  be  met  with  in  Syria. 

•  The  soil  in  many  parts,  in  those  more  especially  bordering  on 
the  deserts,  consists  almost  exclusively  of  a  fine  white  sand,  the  re* 
flexion  from  which  is  extremely  painfal  to  the  sight.  This  barren 
territory  extends,  to  the  northward,  beyond  Jaffa.  It  contains, 
however,  in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  Syria,  several  fertile 
spots,  covered  with  a  rich  black  mould,  which  very  copiously  repay 
the  labour  bestowed  on  them.  On  the  rocky  grounds  an  incon- 
siderabk  portion  of  calcareous  earth  is  found  bknded  with  marU' 
r.210. 

Tlie  Syrians  are,  in  general,  of  a  moderate  stature,  but 
active  and  alert :  their  countenances  are  meagre ;  their  com- 
plexions  dark ;  their  abstemiousness  sineular.  Their  principal 
disorder  is  ophtlialmia ;  but  they  are  subfect  also  to  cutaneous 
complaints,  remittent  fevers,  and  the  plague.  They  are  not 
disposed  to  pulmonary  diseases^  and'  are  usually  long4iv^ 
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The  Bedoiiins,  and  the  odier  inhabtitants  of  f^l)t  aud  tlie 
desert,  have  been  sufficiently  described. 

The  march  tlirough  the  desert  offers  nothing  particukrir 
interesting.  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  in  this  route,  are  dtstinguishal 
9s  sacred  ground,  the  scene  of  some  siiigulai'ly  miraculoiis 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

What  relates  to  Egypt  we  have  repeatedly  received,  as  al-^r 
ready  noticed,  in  a  more  satisfactory  foiiu.  and  in  a  more 
complete  detail,  from  other  authors.  The  following  observa-* 
lions,  however,  we  wish  to  preserve, 

*  On  the  25th  I  had  a  particular  conversation  with  an  Abyssinian 
priest,  recendy  arrived  from  his  own  country,  who  was  about  to 
leave  Cairo  for  Jerusalem,  from  religious  motives,  and  whose  details 
relative  to*  his  native  territory  were  extremely  interesting.  He  as- 
tured  me  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants  still  persevered  in  their 
custom  of  eating  raw  ffesh,  a  luxury  in  which,  however,  the  priests 
yrere  not  allowed  to  participate,  but  were,  in^  conformity  to  their  re- 
ligious tenets,  obliged  to  cook  the  meats  necessary  to  their  subsis- 
tence- He  calculated  that  his  return  to  Abyssinia  would  occupy  2, 
space  of  three  months.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  wth  many  of  theplants 
and  animals,  of  which  the  celebrated  Bruce  has  in  his  Travels 

fiven  engravings  and  written  descriptions.  Mr.  Brtice*s  book 
eing  at  hand,  tne  engravings,  &c.  were  shown  to  him,  and  he  gave 
to  the  animals  and  other  productions  the  names  which  Bruce  had 
annexed  to  them.  I  was  tnus  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  part  of  what  has  been  so  strongly  questioned  in  the  ac- 
counts which  the  above  traveller  has  publiSied.'     p.  S32. 

On  his  return  homewards,  we  have  observed  that  our  au- 
thor^s  voyage  through  the  Grecian  Archipelago  furnishes 
some  circumstances  of  interest.  Rhodes  and  !!>cio  are  de- 
scribed at  the  greatest  length ;  and  the  account  of  the  school 
of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  lepers,  aro  in- 
teresting. The  lepra  of  this  country  is  evidently  the  elephan- 
iiasis  ot  the  more  correct  medical  writers.  The  journey  to 
England,  through  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Germany,  offers  no- 
thing of  importance.  Dr.  Wittman  should  have  known,  Uiat 
Dr.  Gfdl's  fencifid  system  had  been  published  long  before  tlie 
printing  of  his  own  work ;  his  account  of  it  is  both  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate.  Indeed  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
the  author's  ideas  on  every  part  of  philosophy,  chemistry^ 
and  natural  history,  which  he  nas  bad  occasion  to  introduce, 
are  vague  or  erroneous.  We  are  pronused  many  analj'ses ; 
but  not  one  appears ;  and  we  perceive  some  diseraceful  errors, 
which,  from  Uieir  repetition,  camu>tbe  those  of  the  printer. 
,  The  appendix  rmtes  to  the  weather  and  diseases  of  thp 
country  tiffough  which  Dr.  Wittman  passed.  The  ophthal- 
loia  he  never  found  iirfectious,  except  in  one  instance}  and  he 
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attributes  it,  as  usual,  to  light  and  dust ;  but  does  not  (ail  to! 
rerndTk  the  injurious  consequences  of  night  air  in  producing; 
the  disease,  \Jiiere  both  the  preceding  causes  are  exchided. 
What  he  says  of  the  plague  is  peculiar^  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
toty.  Chaiot  and  Mertens  would  have  afforded  him  better  inw 
formation.  *  It  appears  to  be  a  fever  from  specific  infection^ 
highly  astb^ic,  and  only  occasionally  putrid.  The  kamp- 
sin  is  evidently  a  dry  wind,  chiefly  consisting  of  hydrogenous 
gas ;  and  the  dust,  said  to  pervade  the  nicest  faistcnings,  id 
evidently  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  deprived  of  water, — In  Turkey,  we  perceive  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  at  95""  in  August,  and  at  l^""  ia 
January.  In  Syria,  in  July,  it  often  exceeded  90*  degrees  in 
the  shade ;  but  we  do  not  notice  it  to  have  been  below  46"*  ift 
the  ensuing  winter.  In  Egypt,  the  beat  and  cold  were  more 
moderate. 

The  ornaments  of  this  work  are  splendid  and  numerous. 
The  march  of  the  grand  visier's  army  through  the  desert, 
the  subject  of  the  mintispice,  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
spirit  and  execution :  the  sultan,  as  well  as  the  chief  officers 
of  the  state  and  of  the  army,  are  delineated  in  coloured  en« 
gravings  with  considerable  fidelity.  The  views,  however^ 
are  neither  drawn  nor  engraved  with  ability.  The  map  is  too 
confined  in  its  extent ;  and  the  coasts  and  islands  are  by  no 
means  laid  down  with  geographic  accuracy. 


Art.  Vin.— Z^tf  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer ^  the  early  English 
Poet :  including  Memoirs  of  his  near  Friend  andKifistnan^ 
John  of  Gaunt y  Duke  <f  Lancaster :  with  Sketches  of  the 
Manners f  Opinionsy  Arts  and  Literature  yf  England  ifh 
.  the  fourteenth  Century.  By  William  Godwin,  2  Vols. 
4/0.     3/.  13^.  6d.     Boards.     PhilKps.     1803. 

THE  literary  raiment  of  Mr.  Godwin  is  variegated.  Hei 
wears  a  grotesque  suit,  checauered  with  patches,  laboriously 
sdected  fixmi  political,  moral,,  and  philosophical  romances, 
dramas,  novels,  and  Might  memorials  of  the  frail  and  &ir.' 
Distinguished  by  this  panoply,  his  characteristic  ^n^r^  enlivens 
die  mflsquerade  of  modem  learning,  where  he  wanders  *  fixwn 
prose  to  song ;'  now  ^  serious,'  as  *  Antonine ;'  now  *  raving,* 
as  *  Rabelais.'  Veiled  in  the  sable  of  our  doniinos,  we  can 
silently  mark  the  operBtion  of  perfectibility  on  our  active  and 
erudite  speculator,  admire  his  *  musing  gait,*  and  smile  at  his 
fantastic  attitudes.  His  splendid  re-appearance^  with  an  im-^ 
portant  addition  to  his  robe,  once  more  attracts  us.  Its  tex* 
ture  and  its  hues  we  shall  attentively  examine. 

1  o  the  undertaking  of  two  qoartQ'vohimes^  widcb  (includ-^ 
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^  a  prefitcey  dissertatian,  appendixes,  and  neariy  eighty 
cmpters)  comprehend  eleven  hundred. pages,  this  biographer 
assures  us  that  he  '  came  in  a  manner  a  novice/  desirous^ 
nevertheless,  of  convincing  his  co^trjnnen  that  ^  &ere  existed 
miiies  of  instruction  and  delight,'  with  which  ih^  had  hitherto 
little  acouakitance.'  To  a  novice  we  m^y  hint,  wtt^ut>arro« 
eanee,  that,  before  he  existed,  students  in  poetry  and  history 
md  worked  these  mines  with  effect ;  and  that  muldtades  con« 
tinually  resort  to  them  for  genuine  ore. 

Mr.  (rodwin  purposes  to  produce  a  work  of  a  new  spedes^ 
He  hberalfy  descrioes  preceding  antiquaries,  as  persons^ 
whom,  nev^theless,  it  may  be  use^  to  consult,  *  oicold  tempers 
and  sterile  imaginations,'  ^  ignorant  of  the  materials  of  wliidi 
Xnan  is  made^  who  usually  ^  stupefy  fhe  sensed  and  ^  ui bus 
ihe  soul  with  mopino  as/ lifbi^ss  defection  r 
,  Mr.  Godwin  has  not  yet  condescended  to  reyeal  ^  the  maie^ 
rials  of  which  man  is  made;'*  but  we  suspect  that  the  man 
must  be  made  of  new  materials,  whose  sense  or  whose  soul 
can  be  imbued  with  this  rhetorical  inanity. 

Fancy  and  Philosophy  are  invited  to  unite  thdr  energies 
to  accoinpany  Mr.  Godwin  in  Us  mvestieatioa  of  past  a^es;* 
in  liis  emrts  to  rescue  Ube  illustrious  dead*  ^from  the  jaws 
€kf  the  grave,*  to  ^  questioii  their  qurits,*  make  kimstlf  ^  their 
master  of  the  ceremonies/  and  ^  introduce  them  to  his  'Coun- 
ti*ymen.* 

if  we  cocrectly  apprehend,  he  is  also  ambitions  ^  to  erect 
auKHnmient  to  tne  name  cf  Chaoeer,/  and,  ^asfitr  aahe  is 
capable,  to  produce  an  interesting  and  amusing  book,'  which 
nay  tempt  others  to  study  our  Vrfder  poets^  and  tke  elements 
of  oor  language— -<  a  study,'  which  he  constdei3  ^  at  least 
as  improving  as  that  of  the  language  of  Greece  and  Aome.* 
He  next  proposes  tx>  surv^  ^  tke  maimers,  ofsiMons,  arts,  and 
literature,  oi  the  same  age;'  Ho  dehneate  the  state  of  |big« 
land,  such  as  Chaucer  saw  it,  m  every  paint  t^  ^piem  itt 
ivhich  it  can  be  delineated,^  '    ^ 

.  Of  his  soccessi  be  expresses  hmself  with  exempbuy  sdf- 
abasement.   . 

*  I  CAM  pretend  only  to  have  written  a  aupcr/tdal  work.  My  studies, 

IF  ANV  THING  OF  MINE  DESERVES  SO  SERIOUS  A  NAME,  haVC  chlcfly 

been  engaged  upon  other  subjects.'    Vol.  i.  p.  ix. 


The  overiteeniftg  humihti^  of  this  pasaaee  iU-heeosies  a 
writer  whose  hGWtcper/ectiiniiti/  once  bokuy  speculated  on 
the  ultimate  annihilauon  of  tbo  moral,  rdigioUs,  and  political 
iBStablishmcots  prevailing  in  the  civilised  workL  A.  Jnoro 
appropriate  modesty,  lK>wever,  generally  pervades  bis  vo* 
ium^. 
«   To  accunuibte  nqAterials  for  this  com^ilatwnf  Mr.  Codma 
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has  consultedl  records  in  oar  national  repositories  neglectocl 
by  former  biographergi  He  acknowledges  that  fais  inquiries 
have  received  eveiy  attention  from  the  Keepars  of  these  re^ 
tonls^  and  from  the  officers  of  government.  For  \As  own 
umissions,  he  cautiously  ^ndeavours^  in  his  preface^  to  antici-^ 
pate  censures,  which,  we  fear,  he  cannot  avert.  The  obvious 
defect  of  ^  being  less  copious  upon  the  last  fifteen  tiian  upcMi 
tlie  preceding  years  of  the  life  of  Chaucer,'  is  conveniently 
attriouted  to  his  bookseller,  who  professionally  assured  hint 
that  ^  die  pubEc  would  not  allow  the  title  of  his  book  to 
authorise  morc  than  two  vohimos  in  quarto/  Mr.  Phillips 
may  be  *  more  converaant  with  matters  of  this  sari ; '  yet 
tee  perceive  nothing  in  the  mere  title  which  might  not  author 
rise  a  more  voluminous  publication.  Chaucer,  John  of  Gaunt, 
tlie  manners,  opinions,  arts,  and  literature  of  England,  during 
an  entire  and  interesting  century,  are  subjects  not  unprolific. 

To  palbate  tliis  neglect  of  Chaucer  in  his  latter  years,  it 
is  inaammlcdy  that  ^  less  is  lost  by  this  compression'  than  the 
^  riter  *  was  at  first  apt  to  imagine/  The  reasons  c^bned  are 
Ibeble.  *  An  ampJe  survey  liaving  been  given  of  what  oc- 
curred before  Chaucer  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,*  *  it  ii 
not  liktly  that  his  mind  underwent  any  essential  revolution 
^ter  that  period.'  On  a  similar  nqglect  of  the  concluding 
events  in  the  Ufe  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  writer  remarks :  *  if 
I  have  not  adequately  rescued  this  prince,'  in  the  antecedent 
tiarrattvie,  from  historical  *  misrepresentation,*  *  I  am  afraid 
ii  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  have  laUxMured  on  the  concltKk 
ing  period  of  his  life/ 

'  Tbo  analysis  cf  Chaucer's  last  production^  bis  Canter^ 
btiry  Tales,  uid  the  endcsavour  to  trace  these  tales  through 
preceding  and  contemporary  autiiors,'  Mr.  Godwin  has  ^  teen 
constrained^  to  omit.  '  This  part  of  Chaucer  has  been  most 
studied/  The  elaborate  edition  of  Mr-  Tyrwhitt,  tlierefbue, 
although  expressly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Godwin,  as  the  pro*, 
duction  of  one  of  those  *  cold,  sterile,  sense^tupefyingy 
*  tn^ping^'*  d^ectton*"^  imbuing'*  antiquaries,  whom  be  has  aU 
ready  described,  has  ^  enough  of  judgement  and  knowledge' 
to  form  some  excuse  for  this  con^raiiied  compiler  of  two  ex* 
tensive  volumes,  who  declines  to  recomment  on  the  very 
work  which  he  thus  hyperbolically  applauds :  *  There  is  no 
PRODUCTION  OF  MAN  that  displays  more  various  and  vigo^ 
tons  taleiit  than  ^<  the  Canterbury  Talcs  !  " 

*  The  sbghtness*  of  die  biography,  compared  *  with  the 
magnitude  of  its  object,*  is  confessed.  The  apologies  for 
Avowed  omissions  wul  be  such  only  to  novices.  Abundant 
literary  nutriment  rapidly  devoured,  and  more  rapidly  di- 
gestecf,  impatience  for  publication,  ^'or  any  other  reasoft 
Wi^^'  woukl  have  appealed  as  successfully  to  our  indulgence. 
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The  pardatory  confessions  of  Mr.  Godwin  Imve  extorted 
from  us  these  unpleasant  observations.  Critical  justice  te^ 
quires  that  we  should  state  with  equal  sincerity  his  claims  to 
oomnaendation. 

Disq>pointed  in  the  aid  which  he  had  expected  to  derire 
frcHn  private  collections,  the  biographer  resolved  '  to  yield  an 
assiduous,  and  almost  daily,  attendance  at  the  British  Mu*-^ 
aeum/  AU  the  books  to  which  he  has  referred,  '  throughout 
the  publication,  have  been  actually  consulted.^  He  Im  ex- 
amined the  records  preserved  in  the  Tower,  and  in  many 
other  archives.  ^  For  about  one  htmdrod  pages*  only,  *  tlia 
books  referred  to  are  few,  and  many  references  are  given  at 
second-hand ;'  *  afterwards,  this  defect  no  longer  occurs/ 

Mr.  Godwin  has  had  *  the  good  fortune*  to  *  encountel'* 
5ome  ^  discoveries :'  the  principal  of  these  is  discussed  in  a 
preliminary  <  dissertaiion  on  the  period  of  the  birth  ^ 
Chaucer! 

Urry  (authorised  by  a  communication  from  John  Anstis^ 
csqv  garter  principal  king  at  arms)  had,  iti  hit  edition,  ob- 
serve, that,  '  in  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  II,*  Chaucer  gave 
evidence  '  in  a  case  of  chivalry,  depending  between  sir  Ro« 
^ert  Grosvenor  and  sir  Ricliard  le  bcrope,  concerning  their 
arms,'  which  the  kine  directed  the  heralds  to  decide'  This 
observation  awakened  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Godwin,  who  pro^ 
,cured  a  copy  of  the  deposition  from  the  college  of  armi 
(which  the  appendix  contain^),  and  unexpectedly  discovered 
«ounds  for  a  new  hypothesis  respecting  the  time  of  the  poet's 
birt'b.  The  date  usually  assigned  to  this  event  is  1328: 
f'  The  deposition  is  dated  1S86,'  and  mentions  Chaucer  to  be 
*  del  age  de  xL  ans  ei  plus^  armeez  par  xxvij.  ans^  aged  forty 
years  and  upwards,  and  having  borne  arms  twenty-sevea 
years.  If  the  received  chronology  of  his  life  be  correct,  the 
age.c^  Oiaucer  would  have  been,^  this  time,  not  forty ,  but 
^ty-eight  years.  Admitting  the  authority  of  the  deposition^ 
he  must  have  been  bom  *  about  the  year  1344.* 

After  a  detailed  statement  of.  the  arguments  (founded  on 
official  records)  which  exhibit  Chaucer  as  distinguished  by  a 
gradation  of  appellatives  in  successive  grants,  denominated 
vaiettus  in  1367,  scutifer  in  137S,  and  armiger  in  1374— aU 
though  these  reasonings  appear  to  corroborate  the  direct  evi« 
4enceof  the  deposition — Mr.  Godwin  adheres  to  the  old  chro« 
noloey,  and  most  unceremouiausl3^  attacks  even  our  heralds. 

This  sti/le  of  fighting,  if  succesdral,  is  not  remarkably  close. 
We  must  endeavour  to  compact  the  conjectures  and  reason* 
iiigs  of  many  a  page.  > 

The  deposition  of  Chaucer  is  not  considered  to  require  a 
more  precise  statement  of  age,  than  appeared  sufficient  to  con* 
atitute  a  credible  witness  to  a  fact. 
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Chaucer  deposed  to  a  &ct  which  had  baj^Kded  tIrcMf- 
seven  years  bdfore:  he  mtist,  therefore,  have  been  moretthaa 
forty  years  old. 

i'faie  deposition  might  be  officially  arraneed  a^ter  the  exa^ 
nination.  The  officer  might  adc,  generatfy,  <  Are  you  f<»ty 
years  old  and  vpwards  f  ^  (no  very,  probable  form  of  ques« 
tion)  ^  in  other  words/  Are  you  of  an  age  to  be  a  credible 
witness  to  the  fact? '  Chaucer,  perhaps,  as  generally,  an« 
swered,  *Iam** 

^  Forty  years  old^  is  a  round  number,  and  seems  to  autho^ 
flse  the  presumption  of  inaccuracnr* 

Chaucer  might  be  influenced  by  vanity  to  understate  liis  , 
age.    He  was  a  courtier,  and  might  feci  ^  like  an  antiquated 
belle; 

.  Furtbw  evidence  against  the  age,  expressed  in  the  deposi* 
tion,  is. attempted  to  be  substantiated  by  the  assertions  of 
Chaucer  himself^  Thus!  the  cause  of  '  Chaucer  versus  Chau- 
cer' proceeds:— 

The  poems  of  '  The  Ruliament  of  Birds,'  and  <  Chancered 
Dream,'  were  written,  as  is  conjectured,  in  135S  and  1359. 
If  tlie  deposition  be  authority.  His  age  was  then  fourteen  (M* 
fifteen ;  but  these  compositions  are  mature,  and  ^  bear  ne 
maiks^  of  juveaility. 

.  If  his  birth  occurred  in  1344,  the  accepted  statements. of 
all  his  biographers,  which  relate  to  his  studies  at  Cambridge^ 
Oxford,  and  Paris,  must  be  false. 

.  Leland  mentions  ^  the  grey  hairs'  of  Chaucer,  and  ^oklage^ 
as  \m  gresitcst  disease.'  Tlus  cannot  be  true,  in  die  gmeral 
sense,  if  be  were  bom  in  1344,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six. 

.  Gower^  a  contemporaiy  poet  and  personal  friend,  in  the 
year  13^2 — ^,  alluoing  to  Chaucer,  mentions  ^  his  daye's 
plde,*  *  his  latter  ageC  and  proposes  '  his  setting  an  erne  of 
fUl  his.  xvorkeJ  *  According  to  the  received.  dsKte,  Chaucer,, 
when  these  vctaos  were  written,  was  sixty-four  or  sixty-five 
3'eai^  of  age ;  but,  if  bcnrn  in  1344,  be  could  only  be  forty- 
l»ight  or  fortv^nine ;  consequently  the  plirases  quoted  would 
|i>e  inappHcpble. 

.    In  his  ^  House  of  Fame,'  a  poem  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  1330,  Chaucer  says  of  himself;  ^  for  I  am 
x>ide*'    Judging  bv  the  received  date,  his  age  was  lifty-two: 
}>y  the  deposition,  he  could  be  only  thirty-six.. 
.    Mr.  Godwin  thus  concludes: — 

• '  « It  may  seem  indeed  a  very  bold  supposition,  to  maintain  that  * 
Chancer  was  ^y-eight  years  of  age,  at  the  time  that  he  declared 
bimself  **  fortj  yean  old  and  upward."    But  less  than  this  appears 
scarcely  cufficjsnt  to  bear  out  tl4  eyents  of  his  life,  and  the  language 
of  Gower^  aswell  as  his  owD|  taken  from  the  House  of  Famsi  upea 
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the  subject  If  we  confess  ourselves  obliged  to  desert  his  <mnA  testi- 
ttiony  and  the  idea  that  he  was  bom  so  late  as  the  year  1344»  we  ar9 
then  placed  at  large  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture ;  and  I  do  not» 
hi  that  case,  fed  myself  inclined  to  **  remove  old  land-marks,"  and 
set  aside  the  date  which  has  hitherto  always  been  received,  though 
we  do  not  exactly  know  the  authority  upon  which  it  is  founded/ 
F.  xnii. 

The  novelty  of  the  subject  alone  has  induced  us  to  abridge 
a  hypothesis  which  we  snail  now  abandon  to  our  readers.  In 
a  subsequent  article,  we  shall  consider  tlie  work  itself:  deter- 
mined, with  chivalrous  prowess, 

'  I  '  gittarci 

NeW  ampio  fiiso  con  prestezxa  inmensa/ 

Art.  IX. — The  History  of  Ilium  or  Troy :  including  the 
ad/acent  Country ^  and  the  opposite  Coast  qjfthe  Ch^rsonesus 
iff  Thrace.    By  the  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece^'*    4to.     \0s.  6d.    Boards.    Robson.     1802. 
*  THE  tale  of  Tro^  divine'  will  never  cease  to  interest. 
If  its  venerable  antiquity  no  longer  recommend  it,  the  picture 
which  it  offers  of  remote  scenes,  of  manners  so  distant  from 
those  of  the  present  times,  of  a  state  of  society  of  which  our 
ideas  would  otherwise  be  pecuUarly  imperfect,  must  render  it 
a  I'elique  of  singular  importance  and  value.  Our  author  has,  in 
person,  examined  the  scene,  and  collect^,  with  assiduous 
care,  what  in  eveiy  sera  would  interest,  but  what  of  late  has  be^ 
come  peculiarly  attractive,  in  consequence  of  the  bold  de?iial 
of  Mr.  Bnrant,  that  the  siege  of  Troy  was  not  a  real  transac- 
tion, and  nis  assertion  t&at  its  source  was  only  a  petty  warfare 


an  Upper  Egypt. 
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i  so  of)»n  canvassed  we  cannot  a^ain  engage 
in ;  but  this  abstract  of  our  author's  more  extensive  labours, 
wbuch  he  seems  to  promise,  and  which  we  trust  he  will  even- 
tually give  to  the  public,  must  not  be  wholly  passed  ov9r. 
The  present  is  a  history  of  the  Troftd,  of  the  fects  which  oc« 
curred  in  that  scene,  of  the  varied  fate  to  which  it  has  beea 
subject.  As  it  may  be  again  the  theme  of  our  remarks,  wo 
may  now  survey,  with  a  litSe  anxious  curiosity,  its  earlier  desti*- 
fties,  especially  as  we  suspect  that  the  peculiar  circumstaacet 
of  this  district  have  not  entered,  so  much  as  they  ought  to  faav^ 
done,  into  the  views  of  the  authors  who  have  contended  on 
either  side. 

The  commerce  of  the  ancients  has  not  been  explored  with 
s  scientific  eye ;  but  it  was  coiomerce  that  first  gave  oMse- 
<)uence  and  importance  to  the  Troild.  The  si^aci^  of  Clarke^ 
in  a  work  which  scarcely  promises  information  upon  this  sob^ 
ject — the  Connexion  ot  tne  Roman  and  Saxon  Coins — lia^  in 
«  few  psges  more  fully  iUustiuted  the  subject^  than  tbe  plaiir 
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aible  btat  superficial  bishop  of  Avranchcs  in  his  wbcJc  v:oA:. 
The  Euxinc  was  the  scene  of  the  ancient  trade.  It  was  hence  th6 
j^roduct  ions  of  the  north  were  received  by  means  of  the  numerous 
rivers,  and  of  the  east  tlirough  tlie  passes  of  Mount  Cauca^. 
sus.  The  latter  were  seised  by  Sesostri^  and  the  depdt  was 
assailed  by  the  Argonauts — for  this  was  in  reality  the  gokleii 
fleece.  The  harbours  of  the  Troad,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus,  F^Mideped  it  a  convenient  spot  for  mutual  conunu- 
mcation.  -  It  was  always  easy  to  enter  the  straits  by  a  soudi- 
west  wind,  the  prevailing  one  in  the  ^Egaean  ;  and  the  currents 
afforded  an  equally  easy  communication  to  return.  Hence 
the  riches  of  Troy,  rather  than  tiie  insult  offered  to  Hercules, 
occasioned  its  fim  dcRtruction— for  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, a&  we  &kkU  oa  aoother  oocasioa  show,  was  ineroiy  a  pre* 
datory  one. 

The  fir$t  Troy  was  seemingly  built  near  the  sea,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  convenience  afforded  by  the  harbours. 
Taught  by  their  disasters,  the  Trojans  next  founded  thek  city 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ida.  Their  rear  was  defended  by  tlus 
mountain ;  their  right  by  tlie  grove  of  fig-trees:  they  were  hence 
no  longer  e\pD.se<l  to  a  preclatory  incursion,  but  required  a 
regular  siege.  The  cause  of  the  concerted  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  the  rape  of  Helen ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concealed  tliat  the  independent  states  were  not  bkety  to  be 
excited  in  a  cause  so  little  interesting  to  the  whole.  The  ad- 
Tenture  of  Paris  n-as  ia  the  piratical  style  of  a  freebooter — a 
character  neither  unconunon,  nor,  as  ive  find  in  different  parts 
0f  Homer,  disgniceful ;  and  we  observe,  among  the  presents 
selected  by  Hecuba  to  ransom  the  body  of  Hector,  a  robe 
brought  from  Sparta,  with  Helen,  In  feet,  this  piratical  ex- 
pedition seems  to  have  been  avenged  by  another,  not  merely 
eoiifmeid  to  Troy — for  Lemnos  and  Samothracc  were  confess- 
edly bid  umler  contribution ;  and,  from  accident  or  design, 
the  coasts  of  Mysia  were  for  a  time  ravaged,  instead  of  the 
Troad.  If  any  additional  argument  for  the  importance  of 
thisi  coast,  as  a  rich  commercial  di^poty  were  wanted,  we 
m^ht  cite  tlie  obscure  narrative  of  former  descents.  It  is 
»n»ici«nt,  bowerer,  to  notice  the  subsequent  rebuilding  of  a 
third  Tro}''  nearer  the  coast;  of  the  encoaragement  and  fi- 
kenUky  of  Alexander,  all  who^  estabfishments  were  fixc(f 
wi^ conmaercial  views;  and,  above  aH,  the  magn?ficciit  de* 
Wigi\%  of  Com^tantmci  till  he  found  tte  harbours  wouH  no 
longer  admit  large  ships. 

Advancing  this  preface,  vre  may  very  advantageously  fbl- 
\mr  our  author's*  hi^itory^,  which;  though  sliort,  iiiWeresting^ 
UvoJy,  aftd  sotwftctory. 

**  •  Avoiding  the^  n«c5tion  concerning  the  limits  of  tJve  Trola  0£ 
Troas,  about  -whjcn  authors  have  varied,  I  ^hall  follow  die  v«ry- 
astient  gengpapLcrBcylax  nf  CruyandU,  who  makes  it,  as*  StrabS 
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Aiis  obwivcuf  commence  at  Abydos ;  2atdf  in  Astst*  saax  cooBso 
my  researches  to  the  district^  of -which  the  coasts  be^ning  fRt  the 
wonctiovi  of  die  froporcAJs  with  the  HeBespant,  reaches  to  Cap4$ 
jLeetos;  mchiding  the  region  of  Movnt  Ida  eonne^ct^  with  it»  ser^s 
ing  as  k  were  for  a  back-grotbod  to  the  landscape  a^  beheld  frosA 
the  sea ;  and  also  sonde  places  sitonte  on  the  opposite  side :  in  Ett^ 
^ope^  10  the  corresponding  coast  of  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrate^ 
Cluing  in  the  proiAontory  where  the  Hellespont  faHs  into  the 
AflsxtL  I  shadi  not  enter  at  present  on  &e  local  detail,  bttty  re^ 
ftrring  the  reader  to  the  ooaezed  nap  df  the  coontry^  proceed  wicfa 
its  history.'     f.  2. 

From  what  (j^arter  the  Tread  was  peopled,  is  of  little  cbnse- 
qiueirce,  tliough  it  engages  a  part  of  Dr.  Chandler^s  attention** 
Tradition  has  conveyed  Darsdanus^  its  king,  from  Samos  or 
Samothraoe  on  the  %rest :  history  supports  a  conthmed  pdpu« 
ktion  (rofti  the  eait.  It  was  probably,  as  ti^dilion  assorts, 
<IAc*amafshj  And  gyadually  rendered  populons,  as  the  ground 
^e\v  harder,  and  more  capable  of  being  inhabited.  The  early 
/kames  of  the  chieftains  were  evidently  fictitious.  Hefle  must 
be  dro\vned,  to  give  a  name  to  the  H6llesponf ;  and  Tros  musf 
reign f  for  the  sake  of  an  etymology.  The  Greeks  have  al- 
leys had  recourse  to  such  expedients^  to  appropriate  to  tlKiiw 
selves  ooiao|tries  in  which  they  ^ere  only  colonists;  and,  in 
many  instMice&r,  Celtic  and  descriptive  names  baire  beconfie 
Greciatv  by  tiw  happy  substitution  of  a*  fictitious  ancestor.  In 
ffeneral,  when  michsmfb  occur  in  the  Grecian  history^  or  when^ 
Mie genealogy  termhiates  in  a  deit^,'we  inaycozielude,  either 
that  little  is  Known,  or  that  Phrygian  or  Celtic  appellations  ar^  - 
accideritaHy  misunderstood,  or  cksigoedly  misinterpreted.    . 

*  'the  dominions  of  Priam,  who  froni  little  liccame  great  and  a 
king  of  king^,  comprised  the  wholt  of  the  country  lying  within  xha 
island  of  Lesbos,  Phrygia,  and  the'Kfellesporitj  and*  wer^  divided 
into  eight  of  nine  dynasties.  Of  the  portion  within  our  Kmlts,  th€^ 
mountain--side,  and  the  tract  beneath  Id^,  towai'd  thb  sea,  constJJ 
tuted  Dardania  $  in  which  was  the  city  Dardaaus  or  Dsifdahia,  pos- 
sessed by  tike  Daitian]  or  Dzrdanii.  Troy' or' Ilium  belonged  to 
the  Troes  or  Trojans.  The  other  places  noticed  in  the  Ilia's  are*  in: 
Asia,  Abydos,  Ihymbra,  Scepsis,  and  Tenedos;  which  island  had 
been  recently  peopled  by  Tennes,  from  whom  it  was  named ;  the. 
son,  according  to  some,  of  Cygnus,  a  Thracian  by  descent,  and 
teng  of  Colonic,  on  the  oppositae  dontment  6f  Asia.  The  Thfa- 
ctans  of  thd  Chersonesus  are  distin^ished  by  the  poet  as  dwelleti^ 
on  the  Helle^K>nt,  and  Sextos  is  jomed  with  Abydos  and  Atf^r 
which  last,  from  an  enithet  bestowed  on  it,  is  supposed  to  havebfccn 
die  principal  cky  in  mat  jurisdictioti.  ' 

*  The  TrSia  seetns,  in  the  time  of  Priam,  to  ha***  been  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  villagers,  who  cultivated  ttie  soil ;  or  by  peasants^ 
who  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  attending  cattle  in  the- plaint'  • 
and  on  Mount  Ida^    In  Asia>  as  wellas  Greece,*^  the  sons  of  the  most 
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ciaked  D^nbnages  were  ttoi  commonly  employed  in  keefmig  floclil 
and  herds;  ^idi  constituted  a  Iftrge  portion  or  the  ooolence,  if  not 
dbe  entire  rerenuey  of  thdr  fathers*  This  had  been  tne  occupation 
of  Anchises  and  JEneas.  The  mares  of  Priam  fed  in  the  pastures  of 
Ahydosy  under  the  care  of  his  ton  Democoon ;  and  hisoxen»  to  omit 
other  instances,  wider  that  c^  Alexander,  or  Paris,  on  Mount  Ida* 

<  If,  according  to  old  tradition,  iron-ore  was  first  discoreied  and 
manii£u^tured  bv  dwellers  on  Mount  Ida,  the  Pboeniciansy  it  is  like^ 
^ji  freouented  the  Troia,  even  before  Priam,  to  traffic  for  the  roe- 
ttd  white  it  was  rare.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  resenting 
to  the  ports  of  Lemnos,  with  the  pretious  merchandise  of  Sidon« 
A  lar^  $ilver  bowl  belonging  to  Achilles,  which  the  poet  describes 
as  of  mcomparable  bcautv,  had  been  a  present  from  some  of  them 
to  the  king  of  that  island ;  and  queen  Hecuba  possessed  store  of 
robes  embrddered  by  Sidonian  women,  and  procured  for  her  by 
Alexander  or  Paris,  her  son ;  whose  return  from  his  voyage  wa» 
made  memoraUe  by  another  article  of  inrportation  which  had  bet*  ' 
ter  been  omitted.  This  was  Helen,  wite  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Sparta ;  to  recover  whom  and  die  treasures  with  which  sheliad 
eloped,  was  the  object  of  the  famous  confederacy  of  Grecian  princes 
unaer  Agamemnon,  brother  of  the  injured  husband.'    p.  10. 

This,  passage  is  suigubtr  in  many  views,  psoticularly  iit 
what  respiscts  iron ;  fdr.,  tboagh  this  metal  occur  in  rocks  of 
the  earliest  formation,  it  was  not  used  in  the  warlike  weapons 
of  the  ancienta.  '  The  hardest  metal  they  knew  was  copper 
with  an  admixture  of  tin.  We  confess  that  yre  have  sought 
in  vain  for  the  pftstage  (quoted  in  Diodorus  8icnlus,  and  su- 
spect some  mistake.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  iron  was 
known  before  its  manufacture  was  understood. 

Our  author  next  g^ives  an  abstract  of  the  siege,  and  seems 
^to  think  that  it  was  not  seriously  undertaken  till  the  tenth 
year.  Various  skirmishes  and  accidental  rencontres  had  oc- 
curred, but  no  decisive  attack  had  been  made.  He  then  fol- 
lows the  events  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Achilles,  either  as 
noticed  in  the  Odyssey,  or  from  the  best  accounts  of  subse* 
oueot  historians.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
tne  story  is  ^ded,  from  which  we  shall  select  a  paee  or  two^ 
as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  concise  reftitation,  and  the  lively 
archn^s  with  which  be  sometimes  unexpectedly  animates  an 
otherwise  dry  discjuisition. 

■*■  This  island  of  Achilles,  ix^ch  is  mentioned  by  Euripides  and 
by  numy  other  antient  authors,  was  formed  by  mud  from  rivers  f 
and  perhaps  has  since  been  connected  with  the  continent  <^  Europe. 
But,  whatever  it  may  now  be,  for  the  ^t  has  not  been  eipbred,  it 
was  originally  small,  and  is  described  as  desert  and  woody,  as 
abounding  in  Ihrmg  creatures,  and  much  frequented  by  aquatic 
^irds,  which  were  regarded  as  the  ministers  cf  the  hero,  fanning 
his  grove  with  their  wings,  and  refreshing  the  ground  With  drops» 
as  it  were  pf  nun»  from  thett  bodies.    He  was  said  to  be  visited 
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tii^re  by  Protesilaus^  and  several  of  his  frienis,  vbo  had  been 
likewise  released  fh>in  the  regions  of  Pluto,  to  appear  sonictinMs; 
and  cftener  to  be  heard,  playing  on  his  Ivre  a^d  accompanying  it 
^rith  a  voice  divinely  clear.  A  long  and  narrow  peninaila  in  the 
same  sea  was  called  The  Course  af  AchUUs;  beaaag  the  place  wher^ 
lie  was  reputed  to  take  his  exercise  of  ruzmihg. 
^  *  It  does  not  often  happen  that  antient  fiction  can,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, be  traced  to  its  source  ;  and  sce]^ticism  or  incredulity  is  frv* 
quently  the  result  of  difficulty  in  discriminating  true  histonr  from 
its  alloy.  Mr.  Bryant  has  contended,  that  the  two  poems  of  riomer 
are  mere  iables,  and  that  no  such  war,  no  such  place  as  Troy,  hat 
ever  existed.  Having  naade  a  large  collection  of  idle  and  ab^ 
surd  stories  from  difiterent  authors  about  Jupiter  and  Leda»and 
Helen  (whom  he  will  not  allow  tx>  have  been  carried  away  from 
Sparta  by  Paris^,  and  several  other  persons  concerned,  he  declares^ 
and  nobody,  I  imagine,  will  dissent  from  a  position  of  so  great 
latitude,  diat  *^  the  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  delivered  by 
Homer  and  other  Grecian  writers,  is  attended  with  so  many  ii^ 
stances  of  inconsistency  and  so  many  contradictions,  that  it  is  an  in* 
suit  to  reason  to  afibrd  it  any  credit." 

*  In  the  description,  says  the  same  learned  person,  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  and  the  great  events  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Homer 
^  is  very  particular  and  precise.  The  situation  of  the  city  is  pointed 
out  as  well  as  the  camp  of  the  Grecians,"  and  various  objects^ 
^  with  the  course  and  fords  of  the  river,  are  distinctly  marked,  so 
that  the  very  l^dscape  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of^the  reader.^-- 
"The  poet  also"  mentions  **  several"  subsequent  ^  eveiits-»in  medias 
r^s  non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit— -"  all  which  **  casual  re^ 
ferences  seem  to  have  been  portions  of  a  traditional  history  weU 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but,  as  they  are  introduced  almost  - 
undesignedly,  they  are  generally  attended  with  a  great  sembbmce 
of  tram.  For  such  incidental  and  partial  intimations  are  seldom  to 
be  found  in  romance  and  feble."  Who,  on  reading  these  remarks^ 
would  suspect  it  to  be  the  scope  of  the  author,  to  prove  the  whole 
story  of  Troy  as  ideal  as  a  £ury-tale  ? 

*  I  will  not  enter  here  on  a  particular  jexamination  of  the  argu^ 
meats  used  by  Mr.  Bryant  on  this  occasion.  Some  of  them  I  shall 
be  oUigedf  though  unwilling,  to  notice  as  we  proceed.  It  may, 
however,  be  now  mentioned,  that  among  other  novel  opinions,  for 
which  I  refer  to  his  Dissertation,  he  maintains,  diat  me  ground- 
work of  the  Ilias,  if  it  had  anv,  was  foreign  tt>  the  country  on 
which  we  are  eanployed ;  that  the  history  never  related,,  but  has 
been  borrowed  and  transferred,  to  it ;  that,  in  short,  the  original 
poem  of  Tcov,  the  pareiit  of  the  Ilias,  was  an  Egyptian  compo- 
sition. I  shaU  add  a  companion  or  two  to  this  noubk  discovery. 
A  disdple  of  Epicurus  undertook  to  prove  the  Ilias  to  be  entirely 
an  alleMry ;  and  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  it  was  not  first  writ«- 
ten  in  Greek,  but  is  a  translation  from  the  Celtic  language.'   r.  25. 

Dr.  Chandler  foUows  Homer,  so  far  as  regards  the  fates  of 
^neas  and  Antenor.  He  tliinks,  witli  great  reason,  that 
^neas  afterwards  reigned  in  the  Troad,  and  thal^  in  his  per* 
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son,  the  race  of  Dardanm  was  ooiHtnued.  Of  ooiirse,  tho 
foundatic^i  of  tbe  JEMid  is  destroyed ;  and  our  au^or  shows 
that  the  name  of  luius  was  never  heard  ef,  till  it^KOs  necest 
0ary  to  deduce  the  Julian  race  from  iEneas,  ^neas  warf, 
l^owever,  soon  overpowered  by  a  successive  irruption  of  jEo- 
lians,  loniuns,  ar^d  Lydians  5  and  the  family  was  nq  longer 
remembered,  Sigeum  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
— The  chapter  on  the  age  of  Homer  wc  dialf  select  intirc, 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Homer,  tboi^h  he  has  taken  jsotice  «f 
two  ^apes  or  promontories  forming  a  hay  before  Troyv  and  had 
iireqoent  opportiuuties,  has  yet  never  mentioned  either  of  them  by 
name.  The  reason  might  he,  if  they  bad  then  appeUatioas  ia  the 
langui^e  of  gods  or  men^  that  these  were  not  reconcilable*  as  in 
some  omei*  iastances,  to  the  measure  of  Greek  heroic  verse.  They 
aeem  to  have  been  called,  not  perhaps  till  long  after  htm*  the  one 
Rhoet^m,  because  the  current  of  the  Hellespont  made  a  ripUng 
noise  about  the  cape  in  entering  tbe  bay ;  the  other,  S^g^upn,  froxQ 
4ts  passing  out  ia  silence. 

*  Homer,  according  to  some,  was  of  the  country,  and  UiFcd  at  or 
about  the  tiisne  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  We  have  \\i9  own  authority 
for  saying*  that  he  was  not  present  when  the  two  armies,  after  the 
secession  of  Achilles,  were  arrayed  for  battle ;  but  he  might  be 
contemporary  with  the  transaction  though  not  on  the  spot.  He 
jnentions  the  public  cisterns  near  the  city,  wheie  the  Trojan  fe- 
males had  been  accustomed  to  wash  their  linen  before  the  arrival  of 
the  ^Greeks,  as  still  remaining,  A  tale  is  related  of  him*  not  the 
enly  oiie  of  the  sort  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  thai« 
keeping  some  sheep  by  tbe  harrow  (^  AchiUes,  he  prevsuled  oa 
him  by  suppHcation  and  o£5enngs,  to  appear ;  when  the  insuffeiv 
able  glory  which  surroimdedihe  hero  deprived  h'un  of  his  eye-aght. 
If  I  have  reasoned  rightly  in  a  preceding  chapter  concerning* 
^neas,  he  flourished  during  the  monarchy  wliich  succeeded.to  that 
of  Priam,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  expire  before,  was  subvened  or 
gready  curtailed  after  the  arrival  of  &e  ^oUans  at  Lesbos  and 
Cuma, 

*  The  predictions,  if  diey  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  ibtnie  king^ 
4om  of  the  .£neadae,  of  the  draiolition  of  the  Greek  entrenchment^ 
and  of  the  d^ath  of  Achilles,  in  the  Ilias,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
a  date  posterior  to  their  accomplishment.  It  was  easy  Sov  Homer 
^>  have,  in  }ike  manner,  recorded  by  anticipation  the  coming  of 
the  JEolian  colonists,  if  it  had  happened  bemre  his  time }  and  a;i 
he  is  silent  req>ecting  it,  and  any  later  occurrences  or  iransactioa^ 
while  he  holds  forth  an  increasing  kingdom  in  tkeTrota,  rocumbent 
on  the  house  of  .£neas,  it  may  be  interred,  that  those  spreadmg^ 
though  not  hostile,  alieps  had  ei^er  not  \gk  their  kames,  or-no( 
leached  this  country. 

*  We.have  here  a  strong  asguraent  from  the  Asaa  conthymt  ii| 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  Homer  was  prior  as  wcJl  to  the  return 
of  the  Heracleids  into  the  Pelppopnesus,  to  which  he  has  not  eveq 
alluded,  as  to  the  .£olic  migration^  which  was  a  consequence  df  it| 
fin^p  ^^m  9f  4^4eas  ruling  in  the  TroifV  wiU  (Orio^ide  as  90iitem>« 
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^octury  vrhii  OrtMtts  soft  of  Agam&DooQji  i  ^rihh  wbolA  ftt  tfigtoa^ 
at  Ar^os  the  Grecian  hkfaty  of  Homfer  in  the  Oiftiej  endf . 

*  l%e  poftms  of  H(Mner  ar«  said  to  have  bfi€^.  first  introduced 
^into  Greece  from  Ionia  by  the  Spartan  lawgWer  Lycurgusf  but  k 

vras  Pisistratusy  or  rather  his  son  Hipparc]^s»  who  was  oelieved  tp 
have  arranged  the  separate  cantos ;  and,  Dy  digesting  and  uniting^ 
th^m,  to  have  compiled  the  Ilias  and  the  Od)*5sey.  'fne  i-esfdeuce  of 
the  latter  at  Sigcum  was  likely  to  ptAdnce  a  toiawlcdgti  of  thesfe 
compositions ;  or,  If  he  had  previous  acqttttJntatie**,  aft  imhnacV 
with  them ;  but  who  will  say  how  long  they  imA  W6h  6)ctstnt  and 
pofdkr  in  A^  Minor  before  Lycurgus  and  l^stoatu^^ 

*  In  the  Troia,  some  of  the  places  wliich  had  been  dcnlited  hf 
tbe-Cterksy  afterwards  revived ;  or  wem  removed,  dtber  throng 
ihe  superstition  of  the  peofde  or  fbr  pWiVe*  co^v^Huena^  kootl^ 
skiiatioASy  mostly  near  the  ^eg.  Besides  thos«  already  mentionb^ 
some  will  occur  within  our  limits*  of  more  r^ent  ^^undation  i  and 
some,  which  might  be  extant  in  the  time  ot  Homer,  though  un- 
noticed by  him  ;  and  which,  from  ch-ctrnistanceii  attending  or  con- 
nected with  theirremote  origin,  afford^  antiq[tiaHes  matter  of  di^ 
tmisition.  The  change  undergone  by  Ac  cotitttry,  and  die  new 
mtribotion  of  territory,  which  succeeded  the  War,  eotold  ncfc  be 
mMet!^  eoitipleted ;  and  hi  certain  case^  i»  iii  tike  inseanoe  of  tht 
Trojans  of  Poliium,  their  comiuenceimtit  did  not  itdoih  tsi  beitt^ 
lotig  defamed.  Bat  it  does  not  anpear  that  Hoinsf  had  my  ktf ow*  * 
}0(M  of  Folikaafi,  ci  the  cities  which  verr«rMed  on  the  hhtt^iAM 
aM  Sif^Qil  promontoriesy  of  the  settlements  by:  .Aftjac^tt  «r  Achft- 
Iton,  4a  of  £l^us )  and  his  silence  respecting  ^^  fuad  other  t^ 
/antienC  places  maiy  be  conski^red  as  an  additioi^  aniuraeat  ^gaiost 
the  late  age  assigned  to  him  by  some  writers,'    p^  39^ 

Theieafgomettts  are\*ery  saHisfedor^  jyal  tbft  Toio^^f  ttfadN 
jtion  opp€Be3  tiiem ;  ancl  the  inlernarevKien<:o^tbc  tanf^iuigQls 
abo  itt  opposition  to  llie  &cte»  siUted.  TU;  JSmjUq  tDighiMh  m» 
i:aarod  about  fifty,  or  at  loast  witliin  et^y^  y«tar»  Mfter  the 
taking  of  Tpoy^  This,  accorcUag  to  Ute  MarU^^  would  brtnr 
the  Ma  ^  Homer  to  J 129  yeai$  before  CfhrMt ;  bm^  acfcor£ 
Hig  lo  Qtber  Qtirofiofeg;ista,  ouly  about  1 100  vmn,  U  Herd 
d^us  Nourished  about  450  ymr»  Uefcve  Cfmmt^-*im  tbat  m 
neajrly  the  middle  period  of  his  life — it  will  bring  tho  age  of 
Homer  to  850  years  before  thf?  Chrifstmn  ara,  since  he  says 
that  Homer  livea  abont  400  ycatsf  before  him.  If  thb  compu- 
lation be  adlowedy  it  wUl  vary  tfi^saduHg^of  Trafir  ,lo  »  h|tich 
i^mai  date  than  cfaroMbgitti  Jvtvc  y«i  altw^Ms^^We  nmtt 

Tfae  uKt  jof  dbc  ^piure  ei  Troy  is  t^6rky  we  btUeve  genoh 
rallji^  fotm  tht  Mwfoks^-a  record  that  wedeiwA  tbink  abao- 
kMBf  tm  be  (fep«iideci  oo.  id  thi»  cao^^  its  crra-  is  dpon  to 
gjm  il  laiyii  inn  Tba  untleil  voice  #f  anttrtuin:  makei  Ho- 
aiod  a  contempoi;^]F  with  Honwr,  pediafi^  »  Iktie  okior ;  but 
ahir  vam  ^  UmoA  vt  not  .uKsovlaiQ ;  for  h^niQniions  t(to  lie- 
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the  cubxrinating  of  Sirius  and  Orion,  when  tfae  rising  of  Arc^ 
turns  coincides  witifi  break  of  day  [kfmrspov  i$ih  ^ictxtv^g 
H»^).  These  circumstances  have  been  consiaeired  by  sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Robinson  ;  and  the  difference  is  about 
terenty-two  years.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  certainly  strains  his 
calculation  to  approach  the  sera  of  the  Marbles,  fixes  the  pe- 
riod of  Hesiod  at  942  years  before  Christ ;  sir  Isaac,  at  870. 
Tor  reasons  too  long  to  be  adduced  in  this  place,  we  adhere 
to  the  latter ;  diough  some  corrections  must  be  allowed^, 
which  will  approximate  the  age  of  Hesiod  to  900  years; 
and,  from  our  author^s  very  sadsfactory  reasons,  the  sacking  of 
Troy  must  be  brouglndown  to  about  950  years  before  Chnst. 
Hestod  himself  speaks  of  his  living  in  the  age  which  succeed- 
ed that  of  the  Trojan  warriors  (E.  xoi'H.  v.  156  to  185) ;  and 
of  course  Homer  may  have  conversed  with  those  who  had 
seen  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Ulysses :  he  might  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  -fiolic  invasion,  and  supposed  the  race  of 
jEneas  to  have  reigned  long  and  happily.  It  wiU  also  follow^ 
as  the  sera  now  assigned  is  nearly  toat  of  the  travels  of  Pisi- 
stratus,  that  these  ballads  had  not  been  long  in  danger  from 
the  corruption  inseparable  from  oral  tradition. 

Yet  the  internal  evidence  of  the  language  is  at  variance  with 
this  wdU-compacted  series  of  arguments.  The  state  of  societv- 
described  is  rude  and  primitive ;  tfae  language  emjploj^ed  such 
as  Greece  could  not  excel  in  the  acme  of  her  civilisation.  At 
the  period  of  the  war,  the  wants  of  the  parties  engaged  were 
few,  and  luxuries  unknown ;  yet,  in  polish,  variety,  and  force, 
of  ^  language,  we  are  carried  to  an  sera  of  high  civilisation. 
In  the  400  years  interposed  between  Homer  and  Herodotus, 
the  Greek  language  seems  to  have  admitted  of  little  improve^ 
nent.  Hesiod  is  very  different.  A  rugged  energy  pervades  his 
works ;  an  uncourtly  simplicity  fi;ives  little  reUef^to  his  solid 
good  sense.  Even  to  the  Muses  nis  address  is  coarse  and  un- 
civil: He  expressly  says  that  tbey  could  tell  lies  with  a  good 
grace,  and  speak  truth  only  when  they  chose  to  do  so. 

iSfisv  ^^BvSiA  irokXa  KByBiy,  srifioiciv  hi^^icc 

The  mythology,  also,  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  greatly  dif- 
ieni ;  but  such  discussions  would  lead  to  a  volume.  However 
the  elegance  of  Homer's  language  may  be  accounted  lor,  w% 
vm  probably  conclude,  Vbax  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  poems 
of  Homer,  and  their  coQection  by  Pisistratus,  were  notei«nts 
"veiy  distant.  If  sixty  years  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
two  former,  thirty  or  forty  will  probably  be  tfae  utmost  ex^ 
tent  of  the  perioci  between  the  latter  asras.  %  > 

The  hiBlory  of  Ilium,  after  this  sera,  is  less  interesting. 
The  means,  as  tb^  aise  styled  by  our  author,  ijore  alwayt 
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mfficientiy  cunning  to  profit  by  the  scenes  fomeiiy  acted 
on  tl^ir  stage ;  and,  when  the  fancy  struck  the  Komans  to 
claim  iEneas  for  their  ancestor,  lest,  like  nrince  Prettynum 
in  the  ilehearsal,  they  might  be  suspected  of  Ijavina^  no  an-^ 
cestor  at  all — the  inluibitilnts  of  the  Troftd  obtained  nume. 
rous  advantages  in  consequence  of  that  supposed  origin. 
They  had  also  various  reports,  and  xnany  contrivances,  to- 
keep  credulity  and  superstition  alive.  ^  Portents  and  prodi«- 
gies  grew  so  frequent,  that  they  sootr  lost  die  name ;'  btit 
Apownius  of  Tyana  availed  himself,  with  ffceat  sagacity,  of 
tli^  credulity  of  his  compatriots,  and  forged  a  tale,  which  has 
its  counterpart  only  in  Don  Quixote's  visit  to  the  cave  of  Mon- 
testnos.  One  of  Lucian's  jests  our  author  has  omitted.  When 
it  is  proposed  to  question  Homer,  in  the  Elysian  fields,  reu 
specting  some  event,  Pytliagoras  observes,  ^  How  should  ho 
know  ?  he  was  a  camel  in  Bactria  at  that  time  ;*  and,  if  we 
mistake  not'^or  we  now  quote  from  memory  after  b  very 
long  interval — ^lie  makes  the  period  between  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer and  the  destruction  of  Troy  to  be  300  years. 

Dr.  Chandler  follows  the  history  of  Ilium  under  the 
reign  of  Darius,  during  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  two 
Peloponnesian  wars;  the  reigns  of  Alexander,  his  successors, 
and  King  Attains,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire 
in*  Asia.  After  die  time  of  Julian,  the  history  is  pursued  to 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Troad  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks. — These  chapters  ofler  nothing  that  needs  detain  us ; 
for  we  have,  in  part,  anticipated  the  detail. 

We  must  now  leave  our  author,  to  whom  we  would  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  thus  bringing  us  back  to  the  days  of 
other  years,  to  the  recofiection  of  images  long  since  stored', 
and  on  which  we  little  expected  to  be  a^in  called  to  meditate. 
We  trust  that  his  claim  on  our  recollection  will  be  renewed  by 
a  fiiture  publication ;  and  we  may  then  be  able  to  recall  more 
perfectly  our  former  ideas  by  a  perusal  of  Heyne*s  Homer, 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain.  In  the  mean 
.time,  a  work  on  the  earlv  maritime  discoveries,  unoxpect- 
jedly  and  .undesignedly  delayed,  will  usher  us  into  the  same 
lurena  on  a  subject  somewhat  allied  to  the  present^^-the  Ar- 
^nautic  expeclition. 


AaT.  X. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Reverend 
Alexander  Geddes,  LL.  D.  By  John  mason  Good.  ^vo. 
\0s.  6d.    Boards.    Kcarsley.     1803. 

*  TO  mite,'  says  Mr.  Good,  *  the  life  of  a  friend,  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  a  delicate  undertaking ;'  and  he  assigns  this  reason  for 
.bis  assertipPi  Ibal  *  the  public  are  entitled  to  a  correct  impar<* 
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tiftliiy  of  statement,  while  the  Jxairt  of  the  Tvxitcr,  frtin  8  uered 
jreg^ro  io  the  duties  which  fneodship  itself  inculcates^  b  perpe- 
tually prone  to  magnify  the  ipentSy  and  to  soften  the  impentec^ 
tions»  of  the  character  be  attempts  to  dehneate."  In  thb  positiofi 
we  agree ;  and  it  was  upon  this  groondy  that^.in  reviewing  our 
Ifiqgfapber's  Translation  of  Solomon's  Song^  we  thought  it  li 
xluty  to  speak  of  JQr.  Geddes  less  partially  than  Mr,  GadA 
appeared  to  have  spoken.  But  though  the  Memoirs  before 
us  are  written  in  the  same  friendly  spirit,  they  will  be  founds 
if  re^  with  pKq)er  allowance,'  to  bo  as^  wgD  instructive  as 
acDusiog^ 

The  plaD  which  Mr^  Good  has  ^optcd  is.'botb  simple  and 
judiciovis^  The  personal  mkI  hterary  history  of  Dr.  Geddas 
ane  iuffeniously  blended;  and  an  account  is  given  of  his  se\*e* 
ral  publications,  witli  tlie  circumstances  that  occasioned  tbem^ 
and  the  eilects  they  produced.  Much  eotestaining  informa. 
tion  is  interwoven,  by  the  author  >  with  acute  criticism  and  j«^ 
dicious  reouurks. 

Proceeding  from  the  birth  of  Dr.  Geddes,  which  happenad 
in  1737,  at  Arradowl,  in  the  parish  of  Ruthven,  and  county  of 
Bainff,.in  Scotland,  his  biographer  takes  occasion  to  observe, 
*from  what  apparently  trifling  incidents  ^'c  sometimes  derive 
the  whole  bent  of  the  dispositiotis  and  studies  of  our  futswe 
Jives ;'  and  exemplifies  \m  observation  from  the  instance  4£ 
the  doctor,  whose  parents  were  Roman-catboiics,  and  possessed 
an  ^Engtish  BiUe,as  tlie  principal  of  the  few  books  Umt  com- 
posed their  meagre  library.  *  His  parents,  though  catholi^. 
were  not  bigots ;  thesy  taught  him,  tfacrefcyre,  to  sead  the 
Bible  with  reverence  and  attention;*  andJiis  taste  betn|^ 
thus  fixed  in  his  chikihood,  coatinncd  to  psodamintfte 
through  life.  After  prosecuting  his  studieaat  8cahm,  in>tbe 
Highlands,  under  a  student  of  Aberdeen,  wiiose  name  was 
£ib&irer,  and  whom  the  laird  of  Arradowl  had  engaged  to  edu^ 
cate  his  sons,  young  Geddes  removed,  at  the  age  of  twen&ft 
one,  to  the  ScoJbcfa  collie  at  Paris,  under  principal  Gordon ; 
aifid,  while  there,,  availed  himsdf  of  the  lectures  on  rhetoric, 
9t^bi«h  were  delivered  with  so  much  celebrity  by  M.^iar 
fiodrt^f  erofessoi*  in  the  colkgft  of  NavamB/«id,  those  of 
Bur6  and  De  Saurent,  who  lectured  on  tbeoiogy  in  tb^  saoii 
college.  Nor  did  these  subjects  entirely  engross  his  atten- 
fi».^  Iff.TAvocat,  profesor  of  the  Oiftans  chair  m  Jht 
^rbonne  (an  appointment  instituted  in  1751,  by  the  son  of 
the  dukcTregent,  for  the  revival  of  llic  eastern  languages^  arid 
cxplamirig^  tlic  Hebrew  Scriptulps),  jittuchcd  him  tome  study 

*  Of  |h{«  ftcromplished  scholar  there  is  a  frotommd  cirUlqve  oa«.tb^  Aki»  of 
VJrpf,  whMi,  thouffh  bat  a  small  diioilecimo  vblnmc,  included  the  re'iutt  cf 
liiirty  yeacs  study  employed  oa  the  iu^Joct.  We  ilicMioit  it  here,  m  btgl0f 
i^^eaervixi0  attcntioo.  .   ,  •      ••  # 
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4df  ^^bfew  ;  Had  tb)fl^  be  pMrsMod  with  die  reit.    Of  %)m  ex* 

xactcjr ; — 

•*  He  had  a  penerraring  genius,  an  astonishing  Tremoty,  a  correct 
Judgment,  and  an  exquisite  taste.  He  was  -the  most  universal  sdui- 
jar,  the  m^st  j^asant  teacher,  the  moat  benevolent  man,  a^d  the 
most  ntodertita  difologian,  I  ever  knew«  Had  )m  iived  a  Htde 
longer,  and  c^]^  iDore  leisttre.to  accomplish  the  work  he  mbM- 
t«M  on  the  wmfitare,  we  shouici  now  possosi  a  treasure  of  gra«t 
value  $  but  a  wtakly  conititution  and  too  constamt  aii  appHc^tiGm  10 
his  professional  duties  hurried  him  away  in  his  56th  year,  to  te 
great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him ;  but  of  riQxm  mone^an  of  haa|i 
who  deiucates  these  lines  to  his  memory,"    ?« 20. 

brides  these  pursuits^  Aff^  Good  observes,  that  Dr.*  Geddes 

*  entered  deeply  into  an  analy^s  of  the  Greek  axui  Latin  lan- 
guages, pursued  with  insatiable  avidity  those  exquisite  mines  of 
precision  and  judgment^of  taste  and  fancy,  wliich  are  no  where  else 
to  be  met  with  in  an  equal  degree,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
elegancy  and  facility,  that  fecundity  and  correctness,  of  style,  with 
•wdiich  he  afterwards  engaged  in  Latin  and  Gi-eek  compositions,  and 
which  have  not  often  been  exceeded  by  any  of  hfs  countrymen  ^ce  * 
the  age  of  George  Buchanan.  To  these  important  acquisitions  fa? 
.also  added  a  sttdy  of  several  of  die  modern  htngoages  of  Europe. 
'The  French  was  indeed  become  almost  v^naculur  to  him,  and  1^ 

ailired  n©  fiir^ber  study  whatever :  his  first  serio«$  enfliiQement  was' 
lerefore  in  the  Italian ;  and  having  Uiortly  mastered  the  few  difi- 
x:ulties  which  were  here  presented  to  him,  he  carried  his  pursuits 
euccessively  to  tlie  Spanish,  the  Gci-man,  and  the  Low  Dutch.  To 
fhe  mathematics  be  never  discovered  much  attachment :  at  which 
I  have  often  been  considerably  surprised ;  for  no  man  was  ever  a 
elirewder  logician,  or  followed  witli  keener  penetration,  in  a  contro 
versy,  die  bearings  of  an  adversary's  argument  through  all  the 
fiehts  and  shadejs,  not  merely  of  every  syllogistic  proposition,  but 
iot  almost  every  phrase  and  every  individtia)  word.  The  mathema- 
tics, however,  which  have  seldom  been  in  any  high  degree  of  fa- 
vour with  out*  neighhoun  of  France  as  a  branch  of  general  educa^ 
^ion,  did  not#  I  believe,  constitute  any  prommem  part  of  the  course 
i)f  instnictioa  delivered  at  the  Scotch  Parisian  university,  and  hence 
perhaps  his  distaste  for  a  science  for  which  he  was  so  well  (jnalified 
pv  nature;  To  many  of  the  branches  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosopliy  he  paid,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  portbn  of  atten- 
tion 5  devodng  to  them  almost  the  whole  of  his  intervals  at  home, 
;ind  pursuing  them  rather  as  a  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties  of 
stated  instruction,  than  as  comprehending  a  necessary-  part  pf  sttch 
insthiction  itself/    f  •  22, 

The  panegyric  .vhicli  the  biographer  pronounces  on  hit 
^icud^s  classical  attainments,  wo  must  confess  ourseives  uiu 
pble  to  assent  to ;  for,  if  any  thing  written  by  Dr.  Geddes  be 
iwkjcd  ^  such  jiraiso;  w<;  will  hcuceforth  rcaouace  all  prcr 
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tensions  to  judge.   His  Greek  eompositions,  indeed,  wc  never 
have  seen;  bat  those  writtefO  by  nim  in  Latin  ^  when  com* 

Kred  with  tiie  classical  Remains  of  Roman  taste,  are  as  little 
e  them  as  monkeys  are  to  men ;  and,  however  well  Mr. 
Good  may  have  described  the  properties  of  a  shrewd  logi* 
dan,  as  possessed  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  om-  estimation  tliat  spe- 
cies of  logomachy  which  tends  rather  to  perplex  an  adver- 
aary,  tlian  to  di^over  truth,  is  a  qualification  of  but  little 
worth.  In  respect  to  the  sci^ice  of  mathematics,  we  wonder 
not  at  tlie  doctor's  dislike ;  for  it  ill  assorts  with  that  logic  in 
which  he  excelled.  But  Euclid,  had  Dr.  Geddes  condc- 
^ccrided  to  have  read  him,  would  have  been  found  less  a  fool 
than,  it  seems,  he  supposed. 

To  the  doctor's  competency  in  the  French  and  Ita)ian 
languages  we  have  nothing  to  object,  from  not  having  liad 
an  opportunity  of  judging ;  but  tnat  his  knowledge  ot  the 
German,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  was  limited,  we  affirm  with- 
out scruple. 

From  raris,  Dr.  Geddes  retui;ned  to  Scotland,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years ;  and,  being  ordered  to  exercise  the  func- 
tion of  a  priest  at  Dundee,  quitted  Edinburgh  for  that  pur- 
pose. Tnere,  however,  he  remained  not  long:  an  offer  Iiav- 
mg  been  made  him  by  the  earl  of  Traquaire,  to  become  one 
of  iiis  &mily,  he  becanje,  and  continued,  an  inmate  of  it  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  when  love  slipped  in, 
and  occasioned  his  removal.  The  doctor  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  a  vow,  [)erhaps  too  rashly  taken,  (quitted  at  once  the 
house  of  his  friend,  and  the  object  of  his  passion,  to  whom 
alone  he  communicated  the  cause.  Paris  i*'as  the  scene  to 
which  he  repaired;  but,  dissatisfied  here,  he  returned  to 
North-Britain.  At  Auchinhalrig  he  took  charge  of  a  catholic 
congregation,  built  a  new  chapel  and  parsonage,  rendered 
iiimself  useful  in  his  flock,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance, 
in  particular,  of  protestants.  Having,  at  this  period,  incur- 
red pecuniary  embarrassments,  from  which  the  late  duke  of 
Norfolk  liberally  relieved  him.  Dr.  Geddes  entered  on  a 
farm.  In  a  short  time,  however,  through  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  at  Fouchabcrs,  he  found  his  difficulties  return.  It 
was  probably  to  console  himself,  by  his  literary  exertions,  that 
he  now  (1779)  published  his  first  work — *  Select  Satires  of 
Horace,  translated  into  English  verse,  and  for  the  most  Part 
adapted  to  the  present  Times  and  Manners :' — ^thc  profits  of 
which,  with  the  assistances  of  liis  friends,  served  once  more 
to  wipe  off  his  debts.  Being,  at  this  time,  engaged  to  in- 
struct lady  Findlater  in  English,  Dr.  Geddes  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a  Scottish  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Bucha- 
nan, who  had  been  preceptor  to  the  earl ;  and,  having  been 
induced  to  attend  his  ministry  in  the  church,  thf  rage  of  bi« 
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nbdp  H^  ivtfB  ^  stimulated,  that^  from  expostuktion,  he 
proceeded  to  rebukes,  and  thence  to  menaces,  which  ended 
in  suspension. 

The  doctor'left  the  diocese,  and  Scotland,  to  the  regret,  not 
only  of  his  two  congregations,  but  also  of  his  literary  friends 
at  Aberdeen,  who,  in  the  bqg'inning  of  the  following  year 
(1780),  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

At  this  time  was  instituted  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
Scotland ;  in  founding  which,  Dr.  Geddes  had  been  very  ac- 
tive. On  this  account  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem* 
ber ;  an  honour  which  he  acknowledged  in  a  Scottish  epistle. 
At  his  arrival  in  London,  the  recommendations  he  was  fur^ 
nished  with  procured  him  access  to  many  literary  charac* 
ters.  The  duchess  of  Gordon  received  him  in  Her  house, 
and  favoured  him  with  an  introduction  to  the  late  lord  Petre^ 
who  there  met  him  by  express  invitation. 

The  want  of  a  good  vernacular  version  of  the  Bible  was  an 
evil  that  his  lordship  had  long  lamented ;  and.  Dr.  Geddes 
concurring  in  opinion,  a  plan  was  formed  to  effect  such  a 
work,  and  seconded  by  his  lordship  with  a  '  princely  muni- 
ficence.' 

About  this  period,  the  Imperial  chapel  being  suppressed  by 
tlie  emperor  Joseph,  Dr.  Geddes  went  from  it  to  that  of  Duke- 
street;  and,  thence,  to  reside  again  in  Scotland,  with  the 
earl  of  Traquaire,  his  former  patron,  in  compliment  to  whom 
he  published  his  Tweedale  pastoraL  The  bill  of  sir  George 
SaviUe,  for  relieving  papists,  having  occasioned  riots  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  these  being  followed  by  the  conflagration  in  Lon-» 
don,  Dr.  Geddes  composed  his  Afodcst  Apology  for  th^  Ro^ 
man-Catholics  of  Great  Britain ; '  which,  however,  by  th» 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced  for  a  wliile  to  suppress. 
A  fanatical  pamphlet,  published  by  Mr.  Williams,  drew  from 
him,  at  this  time,  a  brief  reply. 

After  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France  with  lord  Traquaire 
^nd  his  lady,  ttie  doctor  returned  to  Loqdon ;  and,  Having 
become  acquainted  widi  Dr.  Kennicot,  wa^  introduced  to  bi- 
aJ)op  Lowth,  who  advised  him  to  draw  up  2l  Prospectus  of  his 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  he  did,  and  published  it  with  a 
dedication  to  lord  Petre. 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  London,  in- 
tended aii  a  sequel  to  the  foregoing  work. 

.  The  new  connexions  thus  fprmed  with  the  dignitaries  in 
the  ctuirch,  doctor  Geddes  no  doubt  thought  he  migh^ 
ipore  strongly  cement  by  joining  in  an  attack  so  power- 
fully patronised  as  that  on  Dr.  Priestley.  Ac^cordingly  a 
pamphiet  from  the  doctor  immediately  appeared  under 
the  title,  of  '  A  Letter,  in  which  the  Author  attempts  to  prove/ 
)jy  one  prescriptive  Argument^  that  tlie  Divinity  of  Jesu» 
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CfarifiC  WW  apriimtipv^  Tenet  i)fChriM^^  Btftw(AW^ 
aiDtttrfty  chkr  <>p»iioa  tvas  amiwcd  by  our  Mlhor,  hk  L|rti0 
creed  addressed  to  Dr.  Disney  will  show. 

The  apfiticatiM  of  die  (Ksoemers  for  a  t^^seA  of  file  Test^ 
hkiriw  revised  that  t0|>h;  <^  dispMe,  Dr.  OedA^  hibfCit;f 
joined  in  it^  thotRf(k  he  admitted  that  the  ^foifnd;  whitfc  Aey* 
ehosc  to  act  jupoifi,  was  neither  well  eboden,  M#  jadicioofily 
defended. 

The  doctor  now  took  part  in  the  Ana^tieal  Reiliew^  iKk 
which,  for  fiv^e  yeavs  and  htif,  he  eOMJnued  le  write.^^It  will 
lie  prdp^  here  to  vemarlb,  that  the  articles  he  «ii)9^pKed  {a/f 
iriiich  Mr.  Good  haa  inserted  a  li^t)^  are^  amdilgiit  the  besfr 
productions  cf-Dr.  GeddesV  pen. 

Tlim  en^ffisment,  however,  cauring  no  relaxaition  in  the 
doctor's  Mmcal  pursuits,  ha  puMislM,  in  1788,  his  <  Pro^ 
posals  for  printing  a  new  Tiansiatioii  of  the  Bible,  itc^  eor« 
lectedTextsof  the  Original,  withvaridus  Heading's^  oKpkma^ 
tory  Notes,  and*  critical  Obsenmtions.'  The  spetliliiea  ap« 
pended  to  this  tract  excited  ttmth  discussion  both  among' 
Jews  and  CbristiaAs  y  and^  the  doctor  having  sotieited  kinCa 
and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his  work,  it  becadiie 
necessary,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
that  he  should  notice  the  communicatioAs  receit^od.  This 
induced  him  to  bring  forward,  in  the  year  1190,  *  Dr.  Ged- 
des's  Generai  Answer  to  the  Queries,  Counsels^  and  Criti- 
oisnns  that  ha^  been  communi<ia€cd  to  him  smce  tiie  Pubti- 
catioQ  of  his  Proposals  for  printinf^  a  new  Tnmslation  of  the 
Sibie.'  This  pamphlet  involved  hmi  in  a  contest  wit^  bigots 
of  different  persuasions,  but  particularly  in  his  own  church, 
againat  whom  he  defended  himself  with  a  commendable  spirit. 

The  breach,  however,  witfe  some  of  the  (atter,  wad  mode 
wider  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  English  ca- 
tholics to  the  legislature  jfor  addition-al  relief  in  matter  of 
pnrmunire.  On  the  protest  and  oath,  the  great  body  of 
the  catholics  werd  indeed  divided :  a  pastoral  letter  was  pub- 
limbed  by  the  bisl^p  of  Comana,  to  which  Dr.  Geddes  re- 
plied. Two  encj'clical  lettersiikewise  appeared,  written  by 
tlie  vicars  apostolic ;  of  which  the  latter  was  republished  by 
Dr.  Geddos,  with  a  sjircastic  commentary.  In  tlie  mean  time 
the:  bill  proceeds,  and,  passin^r  imo  a  law,  the  dispute  it  had 
occasioned  tcrniinatas.  The  advantages  which  were  gained  to^ 
the  eathdlic  community  by-this  act,  Mr.  Good  has  weU  stated. 

f n  the  same  year,  our  doc«or  showed  liimself  in  a  new  light, 
by  4jie  publication  of  hfs  EpiMola  Macarvmca^  addressed  to 
Ins  brotJicr,  and  bis  Cunne}ir>S^iUme  p}x>  GaUica  Gente.  OP 
the  former  (occasioned  by  ^  general  dinner  of  tlie  protestant 
dissenters  at  the  London  'favern,  at  which  place  they  had  as- 
semblol  to  widi  sucoecs  (o  Aieii^^brts  for  obtaining  a  repeal 
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^  tWe  T^st  Ktid  C6rpoi^tieii  Bct^)>  ^esoesniA^  cmsidesable 
aidHt^  we  will  present  an  extiMt. 

<  Quid  lefeiasi  Cleri  clarlssKnf  uomina  ?    RfesuuXp 
tlndsaEum,  Kippis,  consplcillisaue  Tocrum 
Insignem— et  (woe's  me!)  violenta  sorte  coactum 
Belsnamum ;  niveo  canderitcm  pectore  Disney ; 
Et  Pricei  humani  generis  totiws  amtcum. 

Noil  aderas,  Priestley  !-:-pofk>r  le  cura  ten^bM 
Rttw,  vkk  imigna  inter  centum  miracula  rerum, 
Horslari  caput  in  rutilantia  falmina  forgis ; 
Sulphurts  et  satagts  subtilia  grana  parare, 
Church  quibus  et  churchmen  ii^  coelum  apblot^nere  possis.' 

p.  258. 

tn  this  poem  the  doctor  takes  occasion  to  introduce  \m 
extraTag^Gint  praise  of  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  styles,  in  plain  En-  > 
gitsh,  *<jne  of  the  greatest,  aiid  wisest,  and  best  of  men.* 
Concemmg  the  Cannen  Semlare,  little  good  can  be  said. 

•  The  topic  that  next  engaged  Dr.  Geddes*8  attention,  was  the 
rfare-trade ;  concerning  wnich  Mr.  Good  very  nnadviscdiy 
observes,  *the  attack  beffan,  for  some  reason  ,^(j/*irA7VA  I  am 
ignorant^  wpoo  the  tenaer  conscience  of  Mr.  Wilberfoicc' 
The  doctor's  tract  on  this  subject  is  ironical,  and  entitled 
on  '  Apology  for  Slavery.*  What,  in  the  conclusion.  Dr.  Gcd- 
des  foretold,  we  see  has  literally  happened. 

•*  Ye  Foxes  and  Wlndhams,  ye  Smiths  and  Wilbeiforces  \  give 
up,  give  up  your  vain  pursuit.  What  though  the  minister  &nJ 
you  nis  single  voice?  what  though  he  lend  it  you  seriously?  The 
voice  of  the  minister  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  drowned  by  the  voice 
of  ministerialists ;  and  your  opposition  here  will  be  as  ineffectual 
with  him  on  your  side  as  it  is  every  where  else  when  he  is  against 
you."    p.  276. 

Tlie  work  which  at  this  time  occupied  the  chief  attention 
of  the  doctor,  \*'as  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer.  Of  Mr. 
Cowper,  as  an  oHginal  poet.  Dr.  Geddes  thought  most 
Tughly  ;  considering  him,  however,  as  having  failed  in  the 
tai  of  translating,  and  conceiving  himself  qualifiod  to  Aiu 
glicise  Homer,  he  confidently  engaged  in  the  enterprise  ;  but, 
iiDtarkhstandiog  the  doccov's  insutting'  sarcasm  on  Fuseji  (who 
possesses  a  hundred-fold  more  knowledge  of  Homelr,  thaa 
■uflOBlf  couid  ev«r  attain  to),  bod  he  deigned  to  have  con- 
auksd  hkn,  w«  never  had  been  tofal  of  an-aU^rmmd^bout'^ 
dase^^overed  foiver  in  Hosoer,  nor  tliat  the  poet  bad  made 
a  rmt-^XLtcher  ot  ApoUo, 

•  Hr.  Good^s  vemarks  on  the  different  versions  of  the  Iliad, 
here  introduced,  discover  reading,  acmnen,  and  taste. 

UaTMug  noticed  a  idiort  poem,  intitkd  L^Avocai  du  Dimhle^ 
occasioMd  by  tt^  actioa  loT'damagts  ia  the  King^slknch, 
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bfought  by  the  lata  lord  Lonsdale  a^ains^  Peter  Pindar,  (^ 

insinuating  that  Fuseli  might  paint,  with  success,  his  lorcblup 
for  the  dfcvil,  our  biographer  proceeds  with  Iris  narrative; 
and,  in  deBcribing  his  nrst  interview  with  Dr.  Geddes,  pre- 
sents so  faithful  a  picture  of  his  person  and  manner,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it. 

*  It  was  about  this  period,  the  year  I79S»  I  first  became  ac- 
painted  wkh  Dr.  Geddes.  I  met  him  accidentally  at  the  house 
of  Miss  Haniilton,  who  has  lately  acquired  a  just  reputation  for  her 
excellent  Letters  on  Education :  and  I  freely  confess  that  at  die 
i$rst  interview  I  was  by,  no  means  pleased  vrith  him.  I  beheld  at 
man  of  about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  in  a  black  dress  put  on  with 
unclommon  neelirence,  and  apparently  never  fitted  to  his  form : 
his  figure  was  !ai±,  his  face  meagre,  his  hair  black,  long  and  loose^ 
Without  having  been  sufficiently  subihitted  to  the  operations  of  the 
toilet— -and  his  eyes,  though  quick  and  vivid,  sparkling  at  that 
time  rather  with  irritability  than  benevolence,  rie  vras  disputing 
with  one  of  the  company  when  I  entered,  and  die  rapidity  witn 
which  at  this  moment  he  left  his  chair,  and  rushed,  with  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  voice  anduncourdy  doematism  of  manner,  towards 
hts  opponent,  instantaneously  persuaded  me  that  the  subject  upoa 
vhlcn  the  debate  turned  was  of  the  utmost  moment.  I  listened 
with  all  the  attention  I  could  command ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
learned,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  related  to  nothing  more  than 
the  distance  of  his  own  house  in  the  New  Road,  Paddington,  from 
the  place  of  our  meeting,  which  was  in  Guildford-street.  TTie  de- 
bate being  at  length  concluded,  or  rather  worn  out,  the  doctor  took 
possession  of  the  next  chair  to  that  in  which  I  was  seated,  and 
united  with  myself  and  a  fnend  who  sat  on  my  other  side  in  dis- 
coursing  upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  On  this  topic  we  pK>« 
ceeded  smoothly  ana  accordantly  for  some  time ;  till  at  length  dis- 
agreeing with  us  upon  some  pomt  as  trivial  as  the  former,  he  again 
rose  abruptiy  firom  his  seat,  traversed  the  room  in  everv  direcdon, 
with  a^  indeterminate  a  parallax  as  that  of  a  comet,  loudly  and 
with  increase  of  voice  maintaining  his  position  at  every  step  he 
took.  Not  wishing  to  prolong  the  dispute  we  Yielded  to  him  with- 
out further  interruption ;  and  in  the  course  ot  a  few  minutes  after 
he  had  closed  his  harangue,  he  again  approached  us,  retook  pos- 
session of  his  chair,  and  was  all  playfulness,  good  humour,  and  ge- 
nuine wit.*     P.  300. 

This  is  followed  by  other  anecdotes  that  strongly  marked 
the  man. 

J)r.  Geddes's  attachment  to  physiognomy  as  «  science  i« 
instanced,  together  witli  his  system  on  ^  rtsiognomy  ,*  accompa-- 
nied  with  an  anecdotie  of  his  skill  in  this  branch  of  moral 
anatomy.  The  destruction  of  his  treatise  upon  it,  probaJ>ly 
from  a  change  of  opinion,  is  related;  his  mechahical  and  hor- 
ticultural employments  are  described ;  and  an  account  is  givea 
of  his  Three  Secular  Odes  on  the  French  RevokUion^  and  the  - 
translation  which  he  published  of  Gr£8S£T's  Fej^Fert. 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  Dr.  Geddes's  traa^tion  of  thfc 
Bible,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Pentateuch.  Our  judge- 
ment on  these  haTing  be«i  already  given,  we  see  no  reason 
to  depart  from  it  for  any  thing  Mr.  Good  has  advanced ; 
"Bnd,  where  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  us,  we  leave 
the  decision  to  our  readers,  with  the  addition  only  of  a 
-Aort  remark.  Referring  to  ah  observation  in  our  Jjeview, 
Mr.  Good  has  the  following  passage. 

«  Dr.  Geddes  has  been  reprehended  by  some  of- our  profes^onal 
/critics  for  not  having  adopted  or  radier  restored  this  more  concise 
and  energetic  reading  of  "  Be  light,  and  light  was,"  instead  of 
continuing  the  more  tame  and  circuitous  version  of  the  standard 
text.  For  myself,  I. heartily  wish  he  had  made  such  an  exchange ; 
yet  it  would  have  been  but  fair  in  the  reviewer,  who  here  reproves 
nim  for  tv'ant  of  taste,  to  have  added  our  author's  own  remark  upon 
the  subject,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Let  there  he  Ught^  and  there 
nuas  Ught.**  The  original,  S'»«-^m  im  ^rP,  is  more  concise  and 
emphatical:  "  Be  Mt  and  light  was.*'  And  this  is  the  render- 
ing of  our  first  translator  Wickliffe ;  who  uniformly,  in  all  similar 
phrases,  uses  the  simple  imperative :  **  Be  light — ^be  a  firmamftit 
^—produce  earth — ^make  we  man."     t.  339. 

We  had  no  design  to  misrepresent  Dr.  Geddes,  as  is  h^e 
invidiously  hinted ;  nor,  on  Mr.  Good's  mis-statement,  notwith- 
standing the  omission,  can  we  admit  ourselves  amenable  to 
the  charge.  On  the  contnuy,  if  Dr.  Geddes  preferred  the 
amendment  suggested,  and  yet  inserted  in  his  text  (to  use 
Mr.  Good's  words),  *  that  vile  expletive  there y^  the  case  is 
still  worse.  He  could  not  mean,  by  so  doing,  to  represent 
the  original  to  the  best  adv'antage ;  and  in  f4ct  his  conduct 
is  an  avowal  of  the  contrary : — 


-  *  Video  meliora,  proboque ; 


Deteriora  sequor.' 

From  the  short  specimen  given  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  doc- 
tor's intended  version,  we  have  nothing  material  to  anticipate; 
but  we  mean  not  to  prejudge. 

't'he  manner  in  which  Dr.  Geddes  executed  his  trans- 
Jationj  brought  upon  him  attacks  from  various  quarters,  but 
more  especially  from  hi^  catholic  brethren.  The  opposition 
and  diffaculties  he  had^  on  this  agcount,  to  encounter,  were 
stated  by  him  in  An  Address  to  the  Public,  Indeed  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Dr.  Geddes  had  been  questioned  before  his  vo- 
lume appeared ;  and,  beinff  summoned  by  those  whom  he  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  organs  ot  legitimate  authority,  he  obeyed. 
Histhree  judges,  however,  were  either  fiatisfied  or  silenced,  much 
to  the  doctor's  satisfaction.  Shortly  after\vards,  the  first  volume 
of  his  translation  was  published ;  and  the  rosult  was  an  ecclesi- 
astical interdict,  under  the^title  of  A  Fastorcd  Letter ^  signed 

CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  1.  Janmiy^  1804.  G  r-^^^i^ 
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by  Walmslejfy  Gihsonj  and  Douglas ,  tks  apostolic  vicsan  of 
the  western,  northern^  and  London  districts,  in  which  doctor 
Geddes's  work  was  pubhshed  to  the  faithful.  Against  this 
prohibition  (which  bishop  Thomas  Talbot  refused  to  sub- 
scribe) the  doctor,  first  giving  bishop  Douglas  notice,  pub- 
lished a  spirited  remonstrance  in  a  letter  addressed  to  nim. 
Di;.  Geddes  defended,  with  great  spirit  and  considerable  ability, 
not  himself  alone,  but  also  sir  John  Throckmorton,  who,  tot 
publishing  a  book  these  vicars  apostolic  could  not  answer,  had 
teen  placed  under  the  like  interdict  widi  the  doctor  himself. 
Previous,  however,  to  such  publication,  a  private  correspori- 
dence  took  place  between  him  and  Douglas ;  the  consequence 
of  which  wtis,  that  the  doctor  was  suspended  from  all  ecclesi- 
astical functions. 

The  contumelies  that  Dr.  Geddes  received,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  hi»  mind,  which  even  the  consolations  of  his  cou- 
sin the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  his  natron  lord  Petre,  were 
not  able  to  eflace.  After  an  interval  of  some  montlis,  however, 
beginning  to  redover,  he  set  out  on  a  walk  to  Norfolk,  du- 
ring which  he  composed  his  Norfolk  Tale,  which  contains 
a  beautifully  pathetic  anecdote  that  does  honour  to  his 
heart.  This  was  followed  by  his  Ode  to  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Pelham — Metrical  Translation  of  Dr.  Collhursfs  Sermon-^ 
The  Battle  of  Bangor ^  occasioned  by  Mr.  Grindley*s  contest 
with  the  bishop — his  anonymous  Fast^aifs  Sermon^  and 
New^Year's  Gift. 

These  lighter  occupations,  however,  did  not  draw  the  doc- 
tor from  his  Biblical  pursuits.  In  1800  he  published  the 
first  and  only  volume  he  lived  to  finish,  of  Criucal  Remarks; 
at  tlie  end  of  which  are  the  I^tin  verses  that  contain  his  creed 
as  to  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses,  thus  rendered  by  himself : 

*  Yon  ask  me,  serious,  whedier  I  believe 
That  Moses  was  inspired  ?— My  friend,  receive 
This  serious  answer :  Yes,  he  was  inspired 
With  that  same  flame  which  Numa's  bosom  fired» 
Numa,  Lycurgus,  every  other  sage 
Who  legislated  for  a  barbarous  age 
All  drank  from  Wisdom's  fount,  or  Wisdom^s  rill ; 
Large  draughts  they  di*ew — but  Moses  larger  still. 

Yet  think  not  all  the  draughts  that  Moses  drew 
Were  limpid  draughts — sometimes  a  slimy  hue 
Beting' d  the  waters : — since  the  world  began. 
One  man  drew  purely— Jesus  was  that  man ! 
•Jesus  alone,  full  of  the  Godhead,  brought 
A  code  of  laws  divine,  that  lacketh  nought* 
Then  dumb  let  other  legislators  be, 
And  Jesus  only  legislate  for  me. 

Ah  !  Jesus  J  coSu  I  but  thy  law  fulfil, 
.  I'd  deem  m>  £w'lf  beyond  die  reach  of  ill, 
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'     ^adi  ^srish  complete :— but  thou  to  whom  is  **  given,** 
By  thy  great  Sire,  "  all  pow*r  in  earth  and  heave%'' 
Do  thou,  my  Hope  I  the  hop'd*-for  aid  impart^ 
And  with  celestial  stlccQur  string  my  hearts 
Supported  thus,  I  joyfully  will  trace 
Thy  sacred  footsteps  with  an  eager  pace4 
Since  thou  hast  said  (whose  words  were  neVer  vain) 
That  he  who  runs  with  thee  the  prize  shall  ^ain» 
•*  Me,  ttie  who  follows,  cannot  misis  the  mark  $ 
•«  He  ne'er  shall  fall  nor  stumble  in  the  dark*'— 
Thee,  Jesus !  thee  I  follow — as  I  may  | 
Be  thou  my  light  and  leader  on  the  wav : 
Tho'  strait  the  path,  its  dangers  I  despise. 
And  trust  with  thee  to  reach  the  starry  skies.^    f.  4^» 

The  doctor^s  experience  of  past  difficulties  had  not  beeti 
sufficient  to  fence  off  a  similar  return.  His  various  publica- 
tions bad  involved  him  with  paper-makers  and  printers;  and^ 
having  no  other  mode  of  extricating  himseU*  than  by  the  as- 
sistance of  friends,  he  took  couraTO  to  make  known  nis  situa- 
tion. Contributions  were  subscribed  in  his  favour;  and>in  about 
two  years  and  a  half, 900/.  sterling  werfe  raised,  independently 
of  the  annuity  paid  by  lord  Petre.  His  heart  was  revived^ 
and  his  Modest  Apology  far  the  Roman  Catholics  qf  Great 
Britain^  was  corrected  and  published.  This  work  we  consider 
Sis  by  far  his  best,  but  yet  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

The  fame,  however,  which  his  Modest  Apology  and  his  Bible 
liad  acquired  abroad,  led  some  foreigners  of  eminence  to 
court  his  acquaintance.  Amongst  th^  occur  the  names  of 
professor  Timeeus,  general  Miranda,  Eichhom,  and  Paulus, 
with  all  of  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence,  of  which 
a  letter  from  each  of  the  two  last  is  given,  as  a  specimen,  ia 
the  Appendix. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year  (1800),  in  the  exhiliration  of 
good  spirits,  Dr.  Geddes  produced  another  macaronic,  which 
be  afterwards  turned  into  English.  The  celebrated  rencon- 
tre -of  Peter  Pindar  with  the  virulent  Giflfbrd  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  Bardomachia^  or  Battle  of  the  Bards;  but,  as 
the  subject  was  temporary  and  disgraceful  to  the  parties,  both 
the  poem  and  the  combatants  sunk  into  contemnt. 

The  recruited  health  and  good  spirits  of  the  doctor,  in  the 
following  year,  were  severeiV  checked  by  a  deprivation  that 
nothing  could  compensate.  This  was  the  loss  of  his  patron, 
lord  Petre,  who  died  suddenly  of  the  gout  on  the  2d  of  July. 
In  bed,  and  debilitated  with  grief,  Dr.  Geddes  ffave  vent  to 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  in  a  Latin  elegy,  which  is  among 
his  best  compositions,  and  of  which  Mr.  Good  has  eiven  a 
poetical  version  of  equal  merit  with  tlie  original.  Mindful  of 
liis  friend,  the  noble  lord  bequeathed  him  an  annuity  of  100/.  • 
for  life.  This,  though  a  permanency  to  the  doctor,  was  but 
half  the  sum  be  before  bad  received.   Lest,  howey^  the  de- 
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falcafion  should  be  felt,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Brown  tliat  the  difference  should  be  compensated  by  his  former 
benefactors,  engaging  at  tlie  same  time,  6n  the  failure  of  liis 
pra|)osal,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  himself. 

For  this  generous  offer  there  was  no  occasion.      The 

i)rescnt  lord  retry  no  sooner  peixeived  the  expediency,  thah 
le  most  handsomely  doubled  his  fiither's  beauest.  These  re- 
peated kindnesses  somewhat  soothed  the  miixi  of  the  euflferer, 
though  they  could  not  restore  its  original  vigour.  l>r.  Ged- 
des's  literary  efforts  were  aniR  exerted,  upon  his  version  of 
the  Ps;ilms,  and  a  Latin  Utk  on  the  Return  of  Peace.  It 
Would  be  uncandid,  howeva:,  to  remark  their  defects,  as  their 
autlior  WHS  now  labouring  under  both  mental  depression  and 
i)odily  pain.  The  latter  turose  from  that  dreadful  malady,  a 
cancerous  affection  of  the  rectum.  This  comjrfaint,  amid 
the  most  excruciating  torture,  admitted  some  inteiYak  of 
ease;  and,  in  one  of  tliese,  he  comix)6ed  his  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Mr,  Wakefield,  Considoring  the  circumstances  un- 
der wliich  it  wa8  written.  It  certainly  deserves  considerable 
praise.  Mr.  Good  Jie«  given  it  entire  in  theLife^  followed  by 
ail  English  translation  of  his  own. 

<  It  was  not,'  says  the  ingenious  biographer,  *  more  than  a  dajr  or 
tv<*o  afterwards  that  the  bed  on  which  he  died  was  removed  from 
bis  own  chamber  on  die  second  floor  into  the  front  room,  or  chief 
library,  on  the  first,  in  consequence  of  his  being  now  incapable  of 
moving  either  up  ©r  down  stairs  without  extreme  pain ;  and  from 
this  bed  he  scarcely  ever  rose  afterwards.  To  this  assertion  I  ne- 
vertheless remember  one  exception,  and  rt  affords  a  strong  proof  of 
the  occasional  triumph  of  the  mind,  when  roused  to  a  high  degree 
of  excitement,  over  all  the  pains  ^and  infirpfii^  of  the  body.  I* 
called  at  his  house  one  morning,  doubtful  whether  I  shotdd  find 
him  alive  or  dead  i  he  had  not  actually  expired,  but  had  refused 
admittance  to  all  except  his  professional  friends.  He  was  alone» 
and  requested  to  see  me.  He  was  lying  on  his  bed  agonized  with 
torture,  ghastly  in  countenance,  and  extremely  depressed  in  his 
spirits.  He  seized  my  hand  with  avidity ;  "  Forgive  me,  ifiy  dear 
friend  !"  said  he  abruptly,  while  the  tears  starteu  from  his  eyes — 
'  •*  Forgive  me  this  i^-eakncss  I  I  did  think  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  endured  suffering  with  more  fortitude  and  resignation ;  but 
•  I  cannot  support  it,  and  am  impatiently  wishing  for  death."  I  en- 
deavoured to  console  him — and  added,  that  instead  of  accusing  him 
of  weakness,  all  his  friends  were  astqnitUed  at  the  general  tranquil* 
lily  and  strength  of  mind  witli  which  he  submitted  to  his  affliction. 
By  degrees  I  drew  him  into  a  conversation  upon  one  or  two  sub- 
jects which  I  knew  lay  nearest  his  heart.  I  introduced  his  version 
t)rthe  Bible ;  I  requested  information  upon  a  passage  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  which  I  was  then  in  the  act  of  translatmg :  our  ideas 
upon  this  passage  did  not^to^ether  coincide ;  he  became  animated 
in  the  defence  of  his  own  opinion — he  forgot  the  disease  he  was  la- 
fjoting  Tmdei^-^uddenly  rose  from  his  bed— and  to  my  utter  asto- 
jusbmcnt  ran  rapidly  up  stairs  in  pursuit  of  some-annotations  of 
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Ik  own,  which  he  had  formerly  written  upon  the  controverted 
question.  I  remained  with  htm  ioc  about  half  an  hour  aiterwards^ 
and  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  himself:  he  sufiered  me  to  depart 
widi  great  reluctance^  and  thanked  me  most  cordially  for  the  good 
I  had  done  htm.  He  soon,  howerer,  relapsed^  and  ctied  a  few  days 
irfterwards,  February  26,  1802y  in  the  sixty-fifth^  year  of  his  age  »  ' 
the  rites  of  his  own  comffiunioii  having  been  Tegilarly  administered 
to  him,  and  received  with  great  consolation  on  his  own  part,  by 
M.  St.  Martin,  a  oatholic  el^gyx&an  and  confidential  friend.'  p.518^ 

Concerning  the  ciixiumstances  attending  the  death  of  Dr, 
Geddes,  and  the  malignant  attack  upon  him  in  the  Gentle- 
man'a  Mligazine  (which  was  supposed  to  have  tr-avellod  from 
Winchester),  we  cannot  pai»  over  die  biographer's  remarks, 
without  applauding  his  zeri  for  his  friend.^ 

The  account  of  Dr.  Geddes's  last  intorriew  w^ith  M.  Stt 
Martin  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  inserted. 

*  M.  St.  Martin  found  tlae  doctor  extremely  comatose,  and  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger :  he  endeavoured  to  rous^ 
him  from  his  lethargy,  and  proposed  tp  him  to  receive  absolution. 
Dr.  Geddes  observed  that,  in  such  case,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
first  make  his  confession.  M.  St.  Martm  was  sensible  ^tliat  he  ]ia4 
neither  strength  nor  wakefulness  enough  for  such  an  exertion,  and 
replied  that  in  extremis  this  was  not  ivecessary ;  diat  he  had  only 
to  examine  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  make  a  sicjn  when  he 
was  prepared.  M.  St.  Martin  is  aeentleman  of  much  liberality  of 
sentiment,  tut  strenuously  attacfiecT  to  what  are  denominated  the 
orthodox  tenets  of  the  catholic  church :  he  had  long  beheld,  with 
great  grief  of  hearty  wh^  he  cipceiv%<i  ^  abeit^tiiftts  of  his 
leamed  friend ;  and  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  the  course  of  thi^ 
last  ilbess  he  should  be  the  happy  instrument  of  recalling  him  to  a 
full  belief  of  every  doctrine  he  had  rejected ;  and  with  this  view  he 
was  actually  prepared  upon  the  present  occasion  with  a  written  list 
of  questions,  in  the  hopa  of  obtaining  from  the  docU)r  an  accural^ 
and  satisfactory  reply.  He  found,  liowever,  from  the  lethargic 
state  of  Dr.  Geddes,  that  this  regular  porocess  was  impractica^e. 
Ha  could  not  avoid,  nevenhriess,  examining  the  state  of  his  n^nd 
as  to  several  of  the  more  important  points  upon  which  tliey  dif- 
fered. "  You  fully,"  said  he,  "  believe  in  the  Scriptures  ?'*  He 
roused  himself  from  his  sleep,  and  said,  ^*  Certainly." — "  In  the 
doctrine  of  the;;  trinity?*' — «*  Certainly,'  but  not  in  the  manner  you 
mean." — **  In  the  m^diaetlqn  of  Jesi>$  Christ  ?•'-!-<•  No,  no,  no— not 
as  you  iiMan  :  m  Jesus  Chxist  as  our  savioiu:"— <but  not  in  thei  atom^ 
menu"  I  in^ired  of  M«  St.  Martin  ify  in  the  oourse  of  what  had 
occun^^  he  oad  aay  reason  to  suppose  that  hk  religious  creed 
either  tcm^  or  in  any  other  pieriod  of  his  illness,  had  sustained  any 
shade  of  diiSevence  from  what  he  had  formerly  professed.  He  re-, 
plied,  that  he  could  not  positively  flatter  himself  with  believing  it 
liad :  that  the  most  comlbrtable  words  he  heard  him  utter  were 
immediately  after  a  duort -pause,  and  before  the  administration  of 
absolution,  *«  I  consent  to  all ;"  but  that  to  these  he  could  affix  no 
definite  meanmg.  .  I  showed  favm  tiie  passage  \o  wbicb  I  now  r4« 
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fxxy  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine :— he  carefully  perused  it,  ai4 
inunediately  added  that  it  was  false  in  every  respect.  **  It  would 
have  ffiven  me  great  pleasure,"  said  be,  <^  to  have  heard  him  re« 
cant,  but  I  cannot  with  certainty  say  that  I  perceived  the  leiist  dis« 
position  in  him  to  do  so ;  and  even  the  expression,  *  I  cdtisent  to 
all,'  was  rather,  perhaps,  uttered  from  a  wish  to  oblige  me  as  his 
friend,  or  a  desire  to  shorten  the  conversation,  than  from  any  chann 
in  his  opinions.  After  having  thus  examined  himself,  however,  lor 
some  minutes,  he  gave  a  sign  of  being  ready,  and  received  absolu-r 
tion  as  I  had  proposed  to  him.  I  then  Idft  him:  he  shook  my 
hand  heartily  upon  quiting  him,  and  said  that  he  was  happy  he  ha4 
seen  me.'* 

^  It  was  the  intendon  of  this  excellent  priest  to  have  visited  him 
a^n  in  the  evening,  and  to^  have  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  in 
his  room.  On  returning  to  the  house,  however,  he  was  informed 
tiiat  the  doctor's  physicians  had  strictly  prohibited  his  bein^  seen 
by  any  of  his  friends  that  evening,  in  consequence  of  which  M.  St. 
Martin  returned  home  with  much  reluctance;  and  on  renewing 
|iis  visit  the  next  morning  found  he  was  just  dead.  A  domestic  of 
the  catholic  persuasion  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  had 
been  frequent  in  her  inquiries  concerning  the  doctor,  knocked  at  hir 
door  2^  he  was  jn  the  very  act  of  dying  j  and  his  confidential  ser-* 
vant,  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  her  master,  readily  opened  the 
door  and  requested  her  to  walk  up  stairs.  She  beheld  him  almost 
at  his  last  gasp,  and  ipimediately  repeated,  according  to  the  rites  of 
ber  churchy  the  Creed,  Paternoster,  and  Ave  Mai;ia :  Dr.  Geddei 
Just  opened  his  eyes  as  she  had  ^oncli^ded,  ^ave  her  his  benedicdoni 
fmd  expuredf '    p.  5^4. 

Mr.  Good  closes  the  Life  with  a  well  drawn,  but  we  think 
too  flatlering,  character  of  his  friend ;  who,  on  the  whole,  was 
certainly  an  extraordinary  man ;  and,  among  great  eccentri-? 
pities,  possessed  many  virtues. 


Aht.  XI, — Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry ^  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  by  the  late  Joseph  Blacky 
Mf  D.  Xc.  Ivpw  published  from  his  ManuscriptSy  by 
John  Aobisony  LL.Df  Kc,  JJ  yofs,  4to.  3/,  3x,  Boards^ 
JU)ngm^  amf  Rees,     1803. 

WE  intro()uGe  this  vork  with  pecuUaF  satisfaction,  an4 
uroukl  recommend  it,  with  an  earnestness  arising  from  a  com* 

!)Iete  knowledge  of  its  merits,  to  every  philosophic  inquiirert 
t  is  an  admirable  picture  of  scientific  jresearch,  according  td 
^e  plan  proppsed  by  Bacon,  followed  by  Newton,  and  ad-» 
nutted  by  thp  best  ipodem  inquirers.  The  inductive  reason* 
ing  is  r^goiiropsly  strict,  the  premises  correctly  stated,  ancl 
|he  conclusion  diayvp  with  peculiar  precision,  The  younger 
l^u4ent  may  learn,  from  the  professor's  example,  to  reject 

tmt^\A  »w^i^  lyhiplj  \m9  »s5uw4  ^  g^b  of  4woflstrfti 
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tion ;  to  distrust  even  more  pointed  similarities,  unless  tried, 
nnder  different  forms,  in  circumstances  carefully •  varied,  and 
accurately  noticed.  He  may  be  convinced  that  truth  rarely 
yields  to  conunon  exertions,  that  it  must  be  extorted  by  va- 
rious means,  and  demonstrated  by  repeated  examples.  In.  . 
this  view  alone,  the  volumes  before  us  would  be  higlily  valu- 
able ; — ^but  they  possess  other  merits. 

The  splendor  of  the  discoveries  which  have  enlightened 
modern  chemistry  has  almost  obscured*  the  useful,  but  less 
brilliant,  irradiations  of  our  ancestors ;  and,  in  our  admira- 
tion of  Lavoisier,  Guy  ton,  and  Berthollet,  we  have  ahnost 
forgotten  Stahl,  Boerhaave,  Margraaf,  and  Boyle.  The  new 
nomenclature  has  contributed  to  throw  them  further  back  into 
the  shades  of  obhvion ;  and,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, if  this  new  language  be  exclusively  taught,  we  shall 
lose  the  valuable  experience  of  more  tlian  a  century.  It 
must,  then,  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  that,  while  the 
value  of  every  modern  discovery  is  justly  appreciated,  each 
b  connected  with  what  former  authors  have  attempted,  and, 
in  many  respects,  with  wliat  they  have  accomplisned.  The 
whole  IS  brought  forward  in  one  view ;  and  we  have,  at  the 
aame  tkne,  a  connected  system  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
chemistry,  in  a  form,  and  with  advantages,  far  superior  to 
those  which  any  other  work  lias  offered.  Dr.  Black  yielded 
^slowly  to  the  discoveries  of  the  French  chemists;  and  he^ 
yielded  only  after  repeated  trials  and  full  conviction.  At  the 
same  time,  he  warmly  condemned  the  hasty  conclusions  of 
some  authors ;  their  random  attempts  without  a  determinate  ob- 
ject ;  their  experiments  to  suppoit  the  most  important  doc- 
trines, neither  conducted  witn  caution,  nor  varied  with  a 
guarded  discrimination. 

Dr.  Black,  if  not  strictly  the  parent  of  the  modem  doc- 
trines, contributed  greatly  to  expand  the  views  of  philoso- 
phers, and  to  direct  them  in  the  track  which  led  to  tncir  dis- 
coveries. Hales  knew  that  air  was  absorbed  and  again  evolved 
iti  various  processes ;  and  Mayow,  that  this  air,  in  different 
circumstances,  varied  in  its  properties.  Dr.  Black  found  ^ 
that,  when  air  was  separated  from  bodies,  their  qualities  were 
changed ;  but  that  they  regained  thetr  former  properties  on 
tlie  re-union  of  the  same  principle.  This  was  the  case  with 
ealcareous  earth,  when  fixed  air  was  separatetl  and  agUin 
added.  It  is  somewhat  singula  that  he  should  not  iiave  com- 
bined tliis  feet  with  the  experiment  of  Hales,  who  showed 
that  air  was  united  to  metals  in  their  calcination.  Phlogiston 
Uras,  however,  very  generally  beHeved  to  exist ;  and  almost 
#very  feet  seemed  to  unite  in  proving  tlrnt  this  favouriuj 

4F  TcBtbcaD  per  tjiatum  lomoa  obortee.       Ovw. 
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principle  was  the  cause  of  the  metallic  splendor  and  combwK 
tibility.  Besides,  as  fixed  air  rendered  causticj  Unae  mild,  it 
could  scarcely  be  suppo;K*J  that  an  aerial  fluid  would  give 
jmngency  or  causticity.  Dr.  Black,  too,  made  a  mostsingu- 
lar  and  truly  important  discovery,  that  heat  may,  in  an  inac- 
tive state,  oecome  a  component  part  of  bodies;  in  other 
words,  that  it  may  be  latent,  and  again,  on  separatiott,  re-as- 
sume  its  active  properties.  This  step  led  to  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  caloric,  and  was,  in  every  view, 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  'the  present  system,  which,*  in  the  more  essential 
points,  is  anparently  irrefragable. 

Dr.  BlacK,  it  has  been  said,  was  indolent.  Candid  and 
open  in  his  disposition,  there  were  no  concealments  in  hi& 
communications.  What  he  dis€o\'ercd,  he  freely  explained; 
but  his  discoveries  were  not  numerous.  He  cautiously  fol- 
lowed the  labours  of  others,  correcting,  adding  to,  or  con- 
firming, their  observations.  His  own  remarks  were  scattered 
without  a  parent's  fondness,  and  with  little  of  parental 
anxiety.  He  lived  free  fixim  controversy,  calm,  respected^ 
and  happy. 

We  nave  wandered  from  the  work,  while  dwelling,  with  all 
the  warmth  df  former  friendship,  on  its  author.  We  have, 
wandered,  too,  frcMxi  the  editor,  m  contemplating  the  subject 
of  his  anxious  attention ;  yet  we  need  not  stay  to  speak  of 
his  early  coimexion  with  Dr.  Black — a  connexion  ripened 
into  sincere  aflection — nor  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
Sibylline  leaves  from  which  the  professor  usually  lectured* 
He  has,  we  believe,  with  honest  zeal  performed  the  office  of 
a  friend  \  and  perhaps  few  could  have  succeeded  so  well  ia 
giving  a  connected  view  of  Dr.  Black's  class.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  work  before  us  ; 
nor  is  it  one  of  its  least  advantages,  that  we  are  led  by  th& 
author  in  the  steps  which  Dr.  BlacK  himself  took  in  complete 
icg  these  discoveries. 

The  life  of  the  doctor  is  writt^i  with  the  zealous  .warmtb^ 
of  aflection,  from  information  contained  in  the  biographic 
sketch  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  his  fnend 
and  relation  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson.  It  is,  .indeed,  written  lik» 
the  French  Hogts^  with  too  apparent  an  eagerness  to  praise  ^ 
and  the  author  not  only  oversteps  the  bounSi  of  probability, 
but  sometimes  those  ot  strict  accuracy.  Dr.  Blaek  was  not 
always  averse  to  hypotheses ;  but  tliey  were  not  incorporated 
into  his  system ;  tney  had  no  influence  on  liis  reasoning.. 
One  we  particularly  remember,  viz.  whane  be  supposed  his 
fixed  air  to  be  a  compound  of  common  air  and  phlogiston^ 
TTiat  Dr.  Black  was  ever  a  popular  or  a  successhil  medical 

-ctitioncr,  we  doubt.    Ui»  eautioo^  bii  bcaiftation^  the  phi^ 
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losophifi  coMness  of  iufrmanoer^  would  prevent  his  aUauui^ 
thither  cbamiter;  and  we  weU. recollect,  that,  on  the  death  of 
I)r,  Gregory,  he  was  wlthf  some  effort  brought  fcjrward  as  « 
practical  physicum;  yet,  tveu  then,  either  from  disinqUna-i 
tion,  or  other  causes,  he  had  but  a  tcuipoi^ry  and  incQoaidc-t 
rable  sliare  of  occupation.  Dr,  Culleii  whs  his  early  aad  «imik 
stant  friend ;  yet  we  suspect  that  he  did  not  view  hiia  with 
comptaconcy,  as  a  chemical  discoverer — the  department  in 
which  he  mmseff  was  anxious  to  shine ;  and  many  insinuaJ 
tions  against  the  doctrine  of  latent  lieat,  might,  we  believe,^ 
be  traced  to  that  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  biographer 
steps  from  fiis  line,  when,  in  praising  Dr.  Black's  caution, 
modesty,  and  attention,  bfi  speaks  with  a  little  disapproba-r 
tion  of  others  who  seise  on  general  principles,  and  attempt 
.to  convey  the  foi'ce  and  eflbct  of  numerous  &cts  in  one  pro« 
position.  Tliat  th^se  remarks  are  aimed  at  Dr.  Cullen,  it  \» 
aufficiently  obvious ;  but  each  aothor  may  have  investigated 
tnith  in  different  ways.  Dr.  CuUen  might  seise,  with  bold- 
ness, a  spectre ;  and,  on  the  gradual  introduction  of  light, 
determine  whether  he  grasped  a  vapour  or  a  goddess :  Dr. 
Black,  with  more  timid  caution,  might  carefully  examine 
whether  it  were  a  phantom  or  a  reality ;  and  yet  each,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  may  be  equally  successful.  Because  one  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  not  certain  that  the  other  must  fail.  Our  biogra- 
pher's observations  relate  to  Dr.  Black's  medical  lectures^ 
where  Dr.  CuUen's  happy  boldness  was  more  success&il; 
while,  i|i  chemistry,  the  former  attained  a  considerable  degree 
ef  reputation  l^  a  contrary  conduct. 

Dr.  Black  was  bom  at  BouVdeaux.  His  father,  an  Irishman, 
but  of  Scottish  descent,  appears  to  have  supported  a  charac- 
Her  truly  respectable,  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  candour, 
bcnevofenee,  and  ability.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  president 
Montesquieu.  Dr.  Black  was  sent  to  Glasgow  at  the  age  of 
twelve;  aod,  at  an  early  period,  en^^ed  warmly  in  tlie 
stock  of  chemistEy  and  inedicine.  This  ardour  was  fastered* 
>y  Dr.  CulleD,  at  that  time  beginning  the  career  which  he 
auerwards  ran  ao  successfully — ^a  career  that  will  soon  b© 
forgotten,  as,  among  his  numerous  pupik,  not  one  has  been 
&>imd  to  rescue  his  merits  from  oblivion  i^.  Mr.  fitack  went 
from  Glasgow  to  Edu^urgh  in  1751,  and  graduated  there  in 
1154,  OE^gularly  attending  the  lectures,  without  availing  him- 
9df  of  the  priviteges  he  might  have  claimed  from  bis  previoua 
stwties.  The  ferat  genu  ^  his  discoveries  was  published  in 
his  *  Theds ;'  but  his  earliest  ideas  are  to  be  traced  in  hi» 

»  Af  marhr  ftmrtcen  yean  hove  elapsed  since  his  ^teath,  we  thought  owr- 
felves  justified  In  this  remark.  We  find,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  the  doc- 
tor's family  have  received  numerous  offers  of  asastance,  but  do  not  seem  in- 
Ajiii£d  to  commuiucate  iafosmatioo  to  aay  one. 
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numerous  memoranda ^  to  the  jrear  1752,  and  may  have  o<% 
curred  earlier.  These  relate  to  the  cause  of  the  causticity  of 
Kme.  In  1756  he  wis  appointed  professor  of  anatomy ,  and 
lecturer  in  chemistry,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
removal  of  Dr.  CuUen  to  Edinburgh.  This  professorship  he 
soon  exchanged  for  tliat  of  medicine. 

<  His  lectures,  therefore*  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine^  vere  h^ 
chief  task.  They  gave  the  greatest  sati^action»  by  their  perspi- 
cuity and  simplicity,  and  by  tne  cautious  moderation  of  all  his  ge- 
neral doctrines.  It  required,  however,  all  this  perspicuity,  and  all 
this  neatness  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  simple  truths,  to  create  a 
veli^  for  this  great  moderation  and  caution,  after  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  systematic  knov^ledge,  to  which  the  students  had  been 
accustomed  from  the  doctor's  celebrate^  predecessor,  'But  Dr. 
Black  had  no  wish  to  form  a  medical  school,  which  should  be  di- 
stinguished by  some  all-comprehending  doctrine^  He  contented 
kimself  with  giving  a  clear  and  systematic  account  of  as  much  of 
physiology  as  lie  thought  founded  on  good  principles,  and  a  short 
sketch  of  such  o^eneral  doctrines  as  were  maintained  by  eminent 
authors,  but  perhaps  on  a  less  firm  foundation.  Without  this,  he 
said  that  his  students  could  not  read  their  writings,  which,  in  other 
respects,  were  liighly  valuable.  He  then  endeavoured  to  deduce 
a  few  canons  ot  medical  practice ;  and  corxluded  with  certain 
rules,  founded  on  successful  practice  only,  but  not  so  deducible 
from  the  previously  delivered  principles  of  physiology ;  observing 
that  we  should  not  despair  of  being  able,  on  some  future  day,  to 
proceed  in  the  opposite  direction,  deducing  the  first  principles  en- 
tirely from  the  practice.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had 
ever  satisfied  himself  with  his  method  of  treating  those  subjects.  He 
did  not  encourage  conversation  on  those  topics ;  and  there  are  no 
remains  of  his  medical  lectures  to  be  found  among  his  papers.  I 
owe  the  account  now  given  of  them  to  a  respectable  surgeon  in 
Glasgow,  who  attended  these  lectures  in  the  two  last  years  of  hi« 
professorship  in  that  university.*     p.  xxix. 

From  his  professorship  having.engaged  so  much  of  his  atten- 
tion— ^for  the  lectureship  seems  a  subordinate  office — Mr.  Robi^ 
son  accounts  for  Dr.  Black's  not  having  followed  with  more 
ardour  his  chemical  pursuits,  and  prosecuted  more  eagerly  the 
discoveries  so  trujy  his  own.  We  fear,  however,  that  Dr. 
Black's  mind  was  at  no  period  very  active.  He  smoothed 
the  road  which  re<iuired  too  great  kbour  to  institute.  He 
corrected  what  would  have  been  too  toilsome  to  create: 
no  one^s  views  were  more  clear,  distinct,  and  philosophic : 
no  one  formed  opinions  more  precise,  or  judgenients  noore  ac^ 
curate  and  discriminated. 

From  the  year  1759  to  176.3,  he  brought  to  maturity  his 
opinions  respecting  latent  heat,  the  substance  of  whicn  hu 
xcad  to  a  literary  society  at  Glasgow  in  1762 ; — 2l  system  not 
speculative  only;  not  &ry^  barren,  and  inapplicable'  to  th© 
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noes  of  mankind,'  but  of  the  greatest  practical  uMportancey 
though  the  leading  fact  was  akeady  known. 

*  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Black,  and  for  the  world,  he  had  now 
Ijotten  a  pupil  who  was  as  keenly  interested  in  this  scientific  ques- 
tion as  tl»  professor.  This  was  Mr.  James  Watt,  then  employed 
in  fitting  up  the  instruments  in  the  M^Farlane  Observatory  of  the 
tmiversity ;  a  philosopher,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  word^ 
who  never  could  be  satisfied  with  a  conjectnral  knowledge  of  any 
«ubject,  and  who  grudged  no  labour  or  study  to  acquire  certainty 
-in  his  researches.  He  chanced  to  have  in  his  hands,  for  repairs,  a 
model  of  Newcomen'*  steam-engine,  belonging  to  the  Natural  Hn- 
losophy  class,  and  was  delij^ted  with  the  opportunity  which  thii 
small  machine  ^ave  htm  for  trying  experiments  connected  with  the 
theory  of  ebullition,  which  he  had  just  learned  from  Dr.  Black. 
These  he  prosecuted  in  a  most  happy  train  of  success,  and  did  not 
stop,  till  nis  steam-engine  was  rendered  more  like  the  most  docUr 
of  animals,  dian  a  frame  of  lifeless  matter ;  so  that,  while  its  power 
•is  competent  to  the  lifting  a  house  from  its  place,  a  child  often 
.years  old  shall,  with  a  touch  of  his  hand,  make  it  go  fast  or  slow, 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  act  either  powerfully  or  feebly.  This 
gentleman,  attached  to  Dr.  Black  by  every  tie  of  respect,  esteem, 
-and  affection,  supplied  him  with  proofs  and  illustrations  in  abun- 
.dance,  of  all  the  points  on  which  the  professor  wanted  information. 
,These  were  always  recited  in  the  class,  with  the  most  cordial  ac» 
knowledgment  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Irvine,  also,  a 
young  student  of  medicine,  of  a  quick  apprehension,  ^ound  under* 
^standing,  and  particularly  disposed  to  consider  every  thing  mathe* 
matically,  was  at  this  time  a  hearer  of  Dr.  Black's  lectures,  and 
greatly  captwrated  "with  chemical  science.  He  engaged,  with  great 
pleasure  and  zeal,  in  all  examinationfi  which  seemeu  to  interest  the 
professor,  and  particularly  such  as  would  admit  of  mathematical 
consideration  ;*Ahermometrical  experiments  on  the  scale  of  heat  ^-^ 
on  the  connection  between  expansion  and  variation  of  tempera-* 
,ture  ;  on  die  measures  of  heat,  &c. ; — all  these  were  fields  of  re* 
search  altogether  to  his  mind.  He  supplied  Dr.  Black  with  a  vast 
number  of  experiments  on  the  equilibrium  of  heat,  on  the  specific 
heats  of  different  substances,  'and  on  the  continued  absorption  and 
iijeatioa  of  heat  by  glass,  $ealin?-wax,  re^,  and  other  substances, 
which  gradually  biecome  more  fmid.  The  register  of  these  experi* 
ments-are  in  my  possession,  and  are  similar  to  those  \diich  now  fill 
many  pages  of  the  Memoires  of  the  Foreign  Academies,'    r .  xKii* 

Mr.  Rol^ison  enlarges  very  satisfactorily  on  the  importance 
of  Dr.  Black's  doctrine,  and  the  consecjucrtces  to  be  drawa 
from  it,  in  the  explanation  of  the  various  phsenomen^  of  na^ 
tare.  In  1166,  Dr.  Gullen  was  appoint^  professor  of  the 
Institutes  pf  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Black  was  invited  from  Glas** 
gow,  to  succeed  him  in  the  chemical  chair.  *  Had  it  depended,' 
observes  tlie  biographer,  *  on  the  university,  be  would  liave 
)^j^  ^J>jp9Wtt4  to  th^  o£cQ  o|)  ^  de^tl^  of  Dr.  Piuiiu»er^ 
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t{K>iigh  so  shortly  after  his  graduation ;'  but  of  this  not  tb^ 
slightest  evidence  appears.  The  following  remarks  wo,  have 
already  alluded  to.  ^  ^ 

*  Such  a  man  was  of  the  highest  value  to  a  celebrated  seminarj 
of  learning.  Ingenious  men,  of  a  fertile  and  lively  imagmadon, 
are  but  too  ^t  to  give  a  loose  to  their  faacy,  in  forming  wide* 
grasping  theories,  and  dressing  thera  out  in  specious  attire.  The 
joung  student*  ardent  and  creaulous>  is  dazzled  by  what  appears  a 
strong  and  wide-spreading  light,  not  remarking  that  perhaps  it  is 
not  the  natural  emanation  from  a  luminary,  but  is  artificially  coL- 
lectcd  by  mirrors  and  glasses ;  or  that  what  he  takes  for  real  ob^ 
jects  are  only  the  shadowy  r^resentations  by  a  magic  lanthom* 
To  this,  in  a  great  measure,  may  we  ascribe  the  continual  flux  of 
theory  which  may  be  observed  in  all  universities.  Yet  the  conse- 
quences to  science  are  most  unfortunate.  Not  only  do  the  precious 
years  of  youth  and  of  mental  energy  pa'is  on  without  soKd  instruc- 
tion, but  also  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  habits  is  acquired,  that  of 
considering  the  extensive  and  plausible  application  of  a  theory  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  as  a  valid  proof  of  its  truth.  Butt 
on  the  pther  hand,  the  lectures  of  such  a  teacher  as  Dr.  Blacl^ 
never  permitting  this  play  of  fancy,  and  even  rarely  introdudng 
conjecture,  would  be  safe  lessons  for  ingenuous  youth.  The  air 
firmations  of  the  professor  may  be  trusted  as  matter  of  experience, 
and  the  student  will  acquire  betimes  the  habit  of  never  proceeding, 
in  research  of  any  kind,  without  sounding  the  channel  as  he  ad- 
vances. 

•  Dr.  Black  was  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  at  Edinburgh,* 
to  the  general  satistaction  of  the  public ;  but  the  university  of 
Glasgow  thence  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  In  this  new  scene, 
his  talenlts  were  more  conspicuous,  and  more  extensively  usefut 
He  saw  this  i  and  while  he  could  not  but  be  highly  gratified  by  the 
creat  concourse  of  pupils,  which  the  reputation  of^^tEe  medical  col- 
leges of  Edinburgh  brought  to  his  lectures,  his  mind  was  forcibly 
impfessed  by  the  importance  of  his  duties  as  their  teacher.  This 
had  an  efiect,  of  which  jt  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  has  been  for^ 
tux^te  for  the  public  or  not.  Dr.  Black  now  formed  the  firm  reso* 
Jution  Oif  directing  his  whole  study  to  the  improvement  of  his  scho- 
lars in  the.  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  saw  too  many 
of  them  with  a  very  scant)'  stock  of  previous  learning.  He  had 
many  from  the  workshop  of  the  manufacturer,  who  had  none  at 
all;  and  he  saw  that  the  number  of  such  hearers  nnist  increase' 
with  the  increasing  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  country :  and 
these  appeared  to  him  as  by  no  means  the  least  important  part  of 
his  auditory*  To  engage  the  attention  of  such  pupils,  and  to  be 
perfectly,  understood  by  the  most  illiterate,  was  therefore  consider* 
ed  by  Dr.  Black  as  his  most  sacred  duty.  Plain  doctrines,  there* 
fore,  taught  in  the  plainest  manner,  must  employ  his  chief  study* 
That  no  help  may  be  wanting,  all  must  be  illustrated  by  suitaWo 
experiments,  by  the  exliibition  of  specimens,  and  the,  managemei\t 
of^  chemical  processes.  Nice  and  abstruse  piiilosophical  opinions 
would  not  mtcrest  such  hearers 5  and  any  doctrines,  inculcated  ilia. 
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tefiiled  manned,  and  teferring  to  elaborate  disquisitions  of  others, 
Mrould  not  be  uhderstooci  by  the  major  part  of  an  audience  of 
young  persons,  as  yet  only  beginning  their  studies/     p.  xlix. 

Mr.  Robison  next  gives  a  general  and  pleasing  view  of  the 
Jprogress  of  pneuddatic  chemistry^  and  accounts  tor  the  conti^ 
hucd  inactivity  of  Dr.  Black  in  these  researches,  from  t^  • ' 
weak  state  of  his  health,  £ind  tlie  frequent  necessity  of  rdaxa- 
lion  of  thought,  as  weH  a$  of  gentle  exercise.  The  nume- 
tous  inquirers  into  the  tiaturc  of  gases  borrowed  freely,  wiUi 
little  acKnowledgement,  from  our  professor ;  though  he  has 
in  no  instance  retorted,  or  even  claimed  liisown  productions. 
Sopie  disingemiity  in  Lavoisier  roused  him  to  exertion;  but' 
it  was  the  hectic  of  the  moment :  the  angry  passions  had  de- 
.cayed,  or  never  existed ;  and  we  are  told  that  not  a  trace  of 
resentment  or  ill-will  remained. 

What  were  tlie  instructions  of  Dr.  Black  at  Edinburgh,  and 
what  >vashis  mode  of  life,  are  sufficiently  known.  Mild,  gen- 
tle, benevolent,  and  communicative,  he  seen^d  more  than  or- 
dinarily happy  when  he  could  assist,  entertain,  or  instruct. 
Witli  a  few  friends  of  peculiar  talents ;  with  the  esteem  of 
lall  those  who  knew,  and  were  able  to  appreciate,  his  abihties 
and  virtues ;  with  the  universal  regard  of  those  whom  nothing 
more  than  his  name  and  character  had  reached,  he  lived  with 
comfort,  and  ceased  to  breathe — ^for  death  had  notie  of  its 
attendant  struggles  or  pains — when  tlie  last  thread  of  a  feeble 
constitution  would  support  hfe  no  longer. 

*  J  have  already  observed,  that  when  I  was  first  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Black,  his  asjpect  was  cojnely  and  interesting.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  countenance  continued  to  preserve  that  pleas- 
ing expt^ssion  of  inward  satisfaction,  which,  by  giving  ease  to  the  x 
beholder,  never  fails  to  please.  His  manner  was  perfectly  easv, 
and  \inafFected,  and  gracefuL  He  was  of  most  easy  approach, 
affable,  and  readily  entered  into  conversation,  whether  serious  or 
•trivial.  His  mind  being  abundantly  furnished  with  matter,  his 
conversation  was  at  all  times  pertinent  and  agreeable :  for  Dr- 
Black's  acquiretnents  were  not  merely  those  of  a  man  of  science. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  none  of  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  life. 
He  therefore  easily  fell  into  any  topic  of  conversation,  and  sup- 
ported his  part  in  it  respectably.  He  had  a  fine  or  accurate  musi- 
cal ear,  and  a  voice  which  would  obey  it  in  the  most  perfect  maa- 
ner ;  for  he  sung,  and  performed  on  the  flute,  with  ereat  taste  and 
feeling ;  and  could  sing  a  plain  air  at  sight,  which  many  instru- 
mental performers  cannot  do. .  But  this  was  science.  Dr.  Black 
was  a  very  intelligent  judge  of  musical  composition ;  and  I  never 
heard  any  person  express  so  intelligibly  the  characteristic  diffe- 
rences of  some  of  the  national  musics  of  Europe.  I  speak  of  Dr. 
Black  as  I  knew  him  .at  Glasgow:  after  his  coming  to  Edinburgh, 
he  gave  up  most  of  those  amusements.  Without  having  studied 
drawing,  ne  had  acquired  a  considerable  power  of  expression  wi& 
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his  pencil)  both  in  figures  and  in  landscape.  He  was  pecoliajrl/ 
happy  in  expressing  the  passions ;  and  se^^med,  in  this  respect^  t9 
hare  the  talent  of  a  history  painter.  He  had  not  had  any  opportimi* 
ties  of  hecoming  a  connoisseur;  but  his  opinion  of  a  piece  of  paint* 
ing,  or  sculpture»  was  respected  by  good  judges.  Figure,  indeed^ 
Qterery  kind»  attracted  his  attention ; — 'm  architectuTe,  ^miture^ 
cmament  of  every  sort,  it  was  never  a  matter  of  indiflference; 
Even  a  retort  or  a  crucible,  was  to  his  eye  an  example  of  beauty 
or  deformity.  His  memor^andum  books  are  full  of  studies  (may  I 
call  them)  of  this  sort ;  and  there  is  one  drawing  of  an  iron-nir* 
nace,  fitted  up  with  rough  unhewn  timber,  that  is  finished  with 
great  beauty,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  hand  of  a  Woollet.  Na- 
turally, therefore,  tlie  young  ladies  were  proud  of  Dr.  Black's  ap» 
probation  of  their  taste  in  matters  of  ornament*  These  are  not  in^ 
liiferent  things ;  they  are  filatures  of  an  elegant  mind,  and  they 
account  for  some  part  of  that  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  per- 
sons of  all  different  habits  and  pursuits  felt  in  Df«  Black's  con> 
panj  and  conversation.'    f.  Ixvi. 

His  only  works  were  his  *  Thesis  de  Acido  a  Cibis  orto  e 
de  Magnesia  i'  his  Experiments  on  Magnesia,  Quick-lime, 
and  other  alkaline  Substances,  publislied  in  the  second  vo^ 
lumc  of  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays  of  Edinburgh, 
1756 ;  Obsenations  on  the  more  ready  Freezing  of  Water 
tliat  has  been  boiled,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, \114f ;  and  The  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  some  of  the 
boiline  Springs  of  Iceland,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions. 
The  ubscn-ations  on  INIagnesia,  &c.  were,  we  believe,  pub- 
lished separately  at  a  subsequent  period. 

We  lately  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  chemistry  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  difficulty,  and  some  contest.  Dr. 
Black,  after  examining  the  definitions  of  different  authors, 
observes,  that  *  the  cl^mist  studies  the  effects  produced  by 
heat  and  mixture  in  all  bodies,  or  mixtures  of  bodies,  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  and  studies  them  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  arts,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature.'  It  is  not  proper, 
at  this  time,  to  commence  a  verbal  controversy ;  but  we  think 
the  definition  exceptionable.  The  object  of  a  science  is  not, 
justly,  a  part  of  its  deiiiiition  ;  and  the  term  ^  mixture*  does 
not,  in  common  language,  imply  composition.  What  we 
suggested  in  the  last  number  of  our  Second  Series,  p^  379, 
Vul  more  perfectly  discriminate  the  science  of  chemistry. 
We  thci*e  supposed  it  to  comprehend  *  the  doctrine  of  the 
mutual  action  of  tlie  smaller  particles  of  matter,  eithei*  in  de- 
composing natural  bodies,  or  producing  new  compounds/ 
Dr.  Black  objects  to  the  synthetic  form  of  teaching  this  sci- 
ence Oil  a  dincrcnt  foundf^tiou  from  that  on  wliich  we  rested- 
our  opposition.  He  thinks  chemistry  by  no  means  advanced 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  admit  of  general  priiKi- 
pies.    It  must  still  be  pursued  by  analysis. 
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As  the  extent  of  our  article  will  not  permit  us  at  present 
to  enlarge  on  the  work  itself,  we  shaU  add  the  author^  gene- 
ral design,  in  his  own  words,  from  one  of  his  introductory 
^tures  preserved  in  the  notes. 

<  There  b  juit  now  a  rage  for  systeinr-^for  complete  systems. 
.We  have  got  such  a  high  conceit  <^  our  knowledge,  that  we  can- 
not be  pleased  with  a  system  which  acknowledges  any  imperfec- 
tion: it  must  not  leave  one  open  link :  it  taxxftt  not  leave  anv  thing 
udexplained.  And  I  see  it  always  happen  that  if  the  application 
of  a  system  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena  be  very  comprehen- 
sive, leaving  no  blanks,  and  if  the  explanation  have  some  feasibility^ 
this  catches  the  fancy,— it  dazzles  the  understanding*  Nay,  we 
think  it  impossible  that  a  principle  that  is  false  can  taHy  iwith  to 
many  phenomena.  This  seeming  coincidence  is  considered  as  a 
proof  of  its  validity ;  and  we  are  no  longer  solicitous  about  the 
direct  proofs  adduced  in  the  beginning.  I  have  often  heard  such 
arguments  for  what  I  knew  to  be  great  nonsense.  This  kind  of 
authority  accruing  to  a  theory  from  its  specious  and  extensive  ap- 
plication  to  phenomena,  is  always  bad ;  and,  with  mere  beginners  m 
philosophy,  it  is  doing  them  an  irrepaiable  hurt.  It  nounshe^  ^hat 
Itch  for  dieoir;  and  it  makes  them  unsolicitous  about  the  first 
foundations  of  it ;-— thus  it  forms  in  their  minds  the  worst  of  all 
philosophical  habits. 

*  I  am  resolved  to  go  on  in  a  very  different  way.  I  subscribe 
to  almost  all  Mr.  Lavoisier's  doctrines ;  and  I  will  teach  them  all. 
And  I  affirm  that  I  shall  teach  them  with  an  impression  of  their 

.truth  which  his  method  can  never  make.  My  students  shall  ^ 
all  these  doctrines  piece-meal ;— every  one  of  them  by  steps  which 
shall  be  quite  easy  and  confident,  because  thev  shall  be  acquainted 
with  evenr  substance  before  I  employ  its  phenomena  as  proofs, 
Each  of  Mr.  Lavoisier's  doctrines  sh^  arise  in  course,  as  a  small 
and  obvious  addition  to  die  properties  of  some  substance  already 
known.  Thm  I  shall  carry  the  student  back,  and  shew  him  that 
the  influence  of  our  new  discovery  extends  also  to  those  substances 
which  we  had  been  considering  before.  Thus,  all  the  doctrines 
will  be  had  easily,  familiarly,  and  with  confidence  in  their  truth. 

*  I  even  think  that  this  method  will  be  more  pleasant,— die 
novelties,  or  reformations,  being,  by  this  method,  distributed  over 
the  whole  course.  And  it  wUl  have  yet  another  advantage :  it 
will  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  chemistry  of  former 
years,  which  is  far  from  being  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  phi- 
Josophen  Newton,  Stahl,  Margraaf,  Cramer,  Scheele,  Bergmann, 
were  geniuses  not  below  the  common  level.  But  the  person  who 
learns  chemistry  by  Lavoisier's  scheme  may  remain  ignorant  of 
all  that  was  done  by  former  chemists,  and  unable  to  read  then:  ex- 
cellent writings.'     p.  548. 

We  need  not  apologise  for  the  length  of  tliis  quotation : 
the  observations  are  truly  excellent.  The  »T)rk  itself  wq 
shall  soon  again  resume. 
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Art.  JUi^—Ohservaiions  on  ilie  Theory  and  Practice  qfLani* 
scape  Gardening.  Including  some  Jtefua^^is  on  Grecian 
and  Gothic  Architecture ^  collected  from  various  Mamt^ 
scripts  in  the  Possession  of  the  different  Noblemen  and  Gen^ 
lle^nenfor  whose  U^e  they  were  originally  uriiten;  the 
Whole  tending  to  establish  fixed  Principles  in  the  respedvve 
Arts.  By  H.  Repion^  Esq.  4to.  51.  5s.  Boards.  Tajlor. 
^  1803. 

WE  are  equally  pleased  with  the  modesty,  the  ability,  $ind 
t!ic  good  sense,  of  the  very  able  author  before  us.  His  ob- 
serratio!is  are  dictated  by  an  attentive  sun-ey  of  nature,  whom 
be  foHo^vs  without  servility,  or  a  slavish  adherence  to  yfstcra. 
His  remai'ks  tend,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  establish  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  the  ait  of  landscape  and  gaidening:  but  even  in 
this  belief,  tliough  modestly  exprest,  we  think  Mr.  Reptoa 
advances  too  for ;  for  taste,  rather  tlian  principles,  mt|st  de- 
cidte ;  and  where  the  circumstances  ^ve  so  various,  the  ex- 
ceptions so  numerous,  and  the  establislied  nites  so  few,  w;fe 
fear  that  landscape-gardening  can  never  become  a  science. 
Tiie  dictates  of  good  tasfre  will  always  raise  the  profession 
above  caprice ;  those  of  good  sense  will  always  preserve  it 
firom  ridiculous  affectation. 

*  Had  the  art  still  Continued  ond^  the  direction  of  working 
gardeners,  or  nnrserTmcn,  the  proprittor  might  supetisede  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  landscape  gardeners,  provided  he  had  previously 
made  this  art  his  study ;  but  not,  (as  it  is  frequently  asserted)  be- 
cause the  gentleman  who  cohstantly  resides  at  his  place^  must  be  a 
better  judge  of  the  means  of  improving  it,  than  the  professor  whoie 
visits  are  only  occasional :  for  if  this  reason  for  a  preference  were 
granted,  we  might  with  equal  truth  assert,  that  the  constant  com* 
panion  of  a  sick  man  has  an  advantage  over  his  physician. 

*  Improvements  may  be  suggested  by  any  one,  but  the  professor 
only  acquires  a  knowledge  bfefiects  b^re  they  are  produced,  and 
a  facility  in  producing  tnetn  by  various  methods,  expedients,  and 
resources,  the  result  of  study,  observation,  and  experience.  He 
knows  what  can,  and  what  cannot  be  accomplished  within  certain  li- 
mits. He  ought  to  know  what  to  adopt,  and  what  to  reject  i  he 
must  endeavour  to  accommodate  his  plans  to  the  wishes  of  the  person 
who  consults  him,  although,  in  some  cases,  they  may  not  stricdy 
accord  with  his  own  taste.*     f .  9. 

We  cannot  accede  to  the  whole  of  those  remarks ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  because  some  few  explanatory  terms  are  wanted.  Mr. 
llcpton  speaks  of  a  proprietor  in  general  terms ;  but  if  lie  be  a 
person  ot  abilities  and  obser^'ation,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  consultation,  and  to  give  his  opinion  carefully  ma- 
tured. He  has  seen  the  spot  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  aerial  per- 
spective^ and  they  arc  necessarily  numerous  j  in  the  varietlhglit 
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t>f  different  hours  and  different  seasons.  The  professor  knows 
>^hat  the  effects  of  proposed  improvements  will  be ;  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  judge  of  them  so  accurately  in  the  indi-* 
▼idual  spot.  It  is  precisely  in  this  point  that  we  fear  the 
fixed  pnnciplesy  unless  more  securely  founded,  may  mislead : 
they  may  preclude  minute  observation ;  they  may  supercede 
it.  |VIr  Kepton^s  good  sense  will  undoubtedly  see  this  in  its 
propet  light,  and  agree  with  us  in  limiting  the  influence  of 
principles. 

In  other  respects,  the  preface  is  modest  and  judicious. 
Mr.  Repton  wishes  his  professional  chai'acter  to  rest  on  his 
opinions  in  writing,  rather  than  on  the  works  executed  from 
his  suggestions,  since  many  of  these  may  have  been  partlallv 
and  imperfectly  performed.  His  professional  creed  is  added, 
to  prevent  mistakes,  v  The  belt  and  the  group  he  considers 
as  errors;  but  some  of  his  objections  are  not  sufficiently 
limited  to  procure  our  assent*  In  the  third,  for  instance,  it 
is  observed,  ^  that  an  approach  which  does  not  e\adently  lead 
to  the  house,  or  which  does  not  take  the  sliortest  course^  can- 
not be  right.'  The  shortest  course  is  a  straight  line ;  and,  if 
the  entiance  be  opposite  the  house,  the  effect  will  not  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Price's  ideas  of  the  picturesque.  We  men- 
tion this  chiefly  to  remark,  that  these  canons  are  not  ex- 
pressed with  sumcient  clearness. 

The  principles  which  Mr.  Repton  endeavoui*s  to  establish, 
are  relative  fitness  (or  utility),  and  comparative  proportioii 
(or  scale).  These  may  undoubtedly  be  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous positions,  whose  influence  would  be  extensive  and 
important.  We  may  allow  them  to  proceedas  far  as  circum* 
stances  will  support  them :  yet  we  fear,  in  the  numerous  sub« 
ordinate  arrangements,  we  shall  soon  lose  their  influence. 
They  are  illustrated  by  the  author's  improvements  at  the  Fort 
near  Bristol,  and  at  Holkam.  We  may,  from  his  practice 
in  these  places,  develope  one  of  his  favourite  principles ;  we 
say  develope,  for  it  is  his  own — viz.  in  any  great  inequality  or 
deformity  of  ground,  the  artist  should  not  endeavour  to  re* 
move  it  altogether :  he  may  soften  it,  and  will  often  be  able 
to  tranrform  it  to  a  beauty.  There  are  a  variety  of  instances 
of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  chapter  before  us, 
where  it  is  very  happily  illustrated. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  Optics,  the  Effects  of  Distance,\ 
Xight,  &c.     Many  of  the  obsen-ations  are  truly  ingenious ; 
and  from  them  we  shiall  select  a  remarkable  one,  witn  its  ex« 
pianation. 

*  Query,  At  what  distance  does  any  object  appear  at  its  greatest 
lieight? 
•*  The  general  optical  distinction  of  the  magnitude  of  objects 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol.  1.  January,  1804.         ,^,,  HCoogle 
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is  into  real  and  apparent  ?  the  real  bein^  what  its  name  impofff^ 
and  lie  apparent  not  that  which  may  ultimately  result  to  the  mind^ 
but  that  -which  is  immediately  impressed  on  the  eye.  This  is  meau 
sured  by  a  plain  and  certain  rule^  namely,  the  an^k,  which  is 
formed  at  the  leye  by  lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  ob« 
ject.  The  apparent  height  of  a  man  therefore  at  a  ouarter  of  a 
mile  distance,  is  not  the  conception  which  we  form  of  his  height, 
but  the  opening  or  angle  of  the  two  lines  above  mentioned,  viz. 
of  the  two  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  object  to  our  eye. 
This  apparent  height  therefore  of  any  object,  will  be  Measured  al- 
ways upon  the  simplest  principles ;  and  will  vary  according  to,  first, 
the  distance  of  the  object ;  secondly,  the  inclination  it  makes  with 
the  horizon;  and  thirdly,  our  relative  elevation  or  depression.  Any 
two  of  the  above  three  things  continuing  the  same,  the  apparent 
magnitude  will  decrease  with  the  third,  though  not  ia  exact  pro- 
portion to,  it. 

**  Thus  the  object  being  perpendicular  to  the  horizon*  and  our 
elevation  remaining  the  same,  its  apparent  height  will  decrease  with 
the  distance.  Our  devation  and  the  distance  remaining  the  same, 
the  apparent  height  of  the  object  will  decrease  with  its  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  The  inclination  and  distance  being  the  same^  the 
angle,  or  apparent  height,  will  decrease  with  our  elevation  or  de- 
pression, supposing  our  height  was  at  first  the  middle  point  of  the 
object  This  last  being  liable  to  some  exceptions,  the  general  rule 
IS,  that  the  distance  from  the  object,  measured  by  a  perpen^cular 
to  it,  being  the  same,  the  point  at  which  its  apparent  height  will 
be  greatest,  is,  where  the  perpendicular  firom  the  eye  £db  upon  the 
centre. 

<<  The  apparent  height  of  a  body,  as  upon  the  same  principles 
any  othef  of  its  dimensions,  is  a  matter  of  easy  consideration ;  its 
inclination,  its  distance,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  observer 
being  known.  The  difficulty^  is  to  know  what  the  conception  is 
that  we  shall  form  of  the  height  and  magnitude  of  an  object ;  ac- 
cording to  different  circumstances,  its  apparent  height,  as  well  as 
its  real  height,  remaining  the  same.  This  you  wSl  see  belongs 
to  whoUy  difibrent  principles,  and  such  as  cannot  be  reduced  t6 
certain  rules ;  it  appears  too  from  hence,  that  the  questioik  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  mathemadcal  principles,  at  least  bej^pnd 
those  simple  ones  which  I  have  just  stated.  €)f  other  princ^ies^ 
&e  consicieration  is  more  diversified :  much  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
habit,  which  we  probably  have,  of  estimating  the  height  of  objects^ 
pot  by  the  angle  formed  by  lines  to  the  summit  and  the  base,  when 
the  base  is  below  us,  but  by  that  formed  between  a  line  from  die 
summit  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  \  in  this  way  bur  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  may  be  less,  while  the  apparent  magni- 
tude may  be  greater.  A  thousand  other  causes  may  likewise  ope- 
rate, amongst  which  will  be  some  that  belong  to  what  is  called 
aerial  perspective,  or  those  rules  by  which  we  Judge  of  the 
distance  or  dimensions  of  objects,  not  bv  their  outline  on  the  retina^ 
but  by  thetr  colour  and  distinctness.  The  existence  and  operation 
Hjf,  these  can  hardly  be  found,  but  by  a  careful  examinatiofi  ^sii 
comparison  of  particuku:  instances.^'    r.  16. 
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One  of  tlie  causes  supposed  to  'operate,  independently  of 
mathematical  principles,  is  derived  very  ingeniously  from  the 
position  of  the  eye.  In  consequence  of  the  overhanging  brow, 
the  angle,  which  the  visual  ray  makes  below  the  axis  of  vision, 
is  much  greater  than  it  can  make  by  a  beam  of  light  falling 
from  above.  The  respective  angles  are  58°  and  28**.  Some 
other  minute  circumstances,  respecting  the  field  of  vision, 
are  truly  important,  and  applicable  to  this  science.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  views  of  rurley,  ^  morning  and  evening,' 
are  in  support  of  the  observations  we  made  respecting  the  as- 
sistance ot  the  proprietor  in  arranging  his  own  grpundsv 
Mr.  Repton's  good  sense  will  easily  fofiow  our  remarks  idi 
their  more  extended  variety. 

The  management  of  water,  the  subject  of  the  third  chap* 
ter,  is  excellent.  Trees  will  grow  out  of  proportion  to  a 
place,  as  exemplified  in  West  Wycombe.  This  leads  us  to 
some  reflexions  m  which  we  must  be  indulged.  We  shall  only 
anticipate  a  little  our  author's  remarks. 

When  a  spot  is  first  planted,  the  trees  and  their  foliage 
are  adapted  to  the  scenery.     In  time,  what  was  first  unibra- 

feous^  becomes  gloomy ;  what  was  once  shade,  a  *  browner 
orror.'  We  have  seldom  been  able  to  convince  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  necessity  of  an  anxious  attention  to  this 
point,  and  a  regulated  care  to  supply,  by  degrees,  younger 
trees,  to  compensate  for  those  whose  foliage  becomes  too 
massy.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  plantation-gardening  being  a 
science,  has  forbidden  the  intrusion  of  any  unhallowed  handv 
A  shady  line  looks  well;  a  massy  one  is  gloom  and  mid* 
night. 

Mr.  Repton  proposes,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  to 
thin  the  wood,  leaving  projecting  trees.  In  many  places,  th6 
line  is  too  thin  for  this  purpose ;  and  we  have  advised  planta^ 
tions  in  front.  In  general,  this  should  be  done  earlier ;  and 
a  few  trees  calculated  to  supply  deficiencies,  even  ztn'th  cra««. 
die  fences,  will  not  injure  the  view.  In  every  instance,  treeik 
riiCHibi  be  planted  more  freely  than  they  will  lie  at  last  wanted, 
dnce  it  is  easier  to  cut  down  than  to  raise. 

Mr.  Repton's  observations  respecting  the  line  of  trunk,  and 
a  line  which  is  formed  by  the  browsing  of  deer  on  the  lowef 
branches,  are  judicious ;  but  he  does  not  sufficiently  advert 
to  the  character  of  trees,  or  adapting  their  character  to  theit 
situation  with  respect  to  the  house.  The  morning  and  even- 
ing are  the  perioos  of  picturesque  views ;  and  the  trees  should 
be  of  such  classes,  that,  when  above,  below,  or  level  witli, 
the  eye,  while  the  sun  is  a  few  degrees  superior  to  the  hori*. 
55on,  the  lights  and  shades  should  be  strongly  marked.  The 
sycamore,  the  oak,  and  the  elm,  afford  these  effects:  the 
iJeech  is  too  massv,  except  for  a  contrast :  the  p^lar,  be^. 
•^ '  H  2  ^' '^'^  bfCJoogre 
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yond  a  certain  aM,  is  a  dark  sugar-loaf.  One  of  the  strong-* 
est  and  most  sti-ifcing  features  in  the  present,  work,  is  the  CTeat 
judgement  witli  which  the  author,  thins  the  woods,  brewing 
them  into  distinct  masses,  or  letting  in  more  slightly  the  ad* 
joining  country. 

Another  point,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  is  the  propriety 
of  his  directions  when  it  is  necessary  to  hide  disagreeable  ob- 
jects or  views,  and  the  effects  of  trees  of  unequal  ages,  and 
consequently  heights,  in  appropriated  situations* 

The  management  of- water  is  very  difficult.  Though  na- 
ture place  lakes  on  high  hills,  we  think  with  our  author  that 
the  eye  is  hiirt  in  observing  them ;  and,  from  the  height,  no  ad- 
equate etfcct  can  be  produced.  Water,  however,  should  be 
forced  as  little  ^s  possible  •,  foy  we  have  never  found  violent 
attempts  succeed.  Imitating  the  rocky  bed  is  one  of  the  hap 
piest  and  most  successful  exjKidient^.  Pipes  are  choaked ;  the 
ground  which  carries  artiiicial  water  suffers  it  to  soak  through, 
or  the  surrounding  meadow  absorbs  it,  and  becomes  a  mai^. 

Fences  are  a  subject  of  minute  disquisition;  yet  we  own 
that  we  see  no  real  inconvenience  in  a  light  wire  rail  that  does 
not  confine  the  eye.  If  any  inconvenience  should  ensue,  a. sunk 
fence  may  be  adopted,  with  an  ornamental  drawbridge,  which 
may  in  form  resemble  a  seat,  and  be  easily  brought  round  by 
means  of  a  windlass ;  or  tlie  sharp  angle  of  the  sunk  fence  may 
be  softened  in  one  part,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  descent,  whidn 
may  be  guarded  by  a  light  iron  gate.  The  bouse,  it  is  ob- 
served, is  an  artificial  object ;  but  where  should  artifice  end, 
aod  nature  begin  ? — at  the  threshold,  say  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Price ;  at  some  indefinite  distance,  is  our  author's  opi- 
nion. Much  will,'  however,  de|)end  on  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  of  the  prospects.  If  we  must  have  a  rule,  we 
would  say,  so  far  as  the  unassisted  sight  can  reach  should  be 
ornamented.  Beyond,  nature  may  gradually  offer  objects  less 
adorned,  turf  less  '  trimly  shorn,'  tdl  she  is  allowed  to  expand 
in  all  her  bolder  luxuriance. 

The  distinctions  between  the  park  and  the  farm  are  well 
pointed  out;  and  the  al)ode  of  rural  labour  can  scarcely, 
with  any  care,  appear  an  ornamented  domain.  Indeed  a 
neat  well-conducted  farm  is  in  itself  no  unpleasing  object ; 
and  even  its  appurtenances  are  not  without  their  beauty,  un* 
der  proper  management.  Wliat  relates  to  flower-gardens  and 
hot-houses  is  very  judicious.  The  following  remarks  merit 
UUijntion ;  but  we  have  some  doubts  whether  the  green-house 
at  Plas-Newyd  has  sufficient  light  for  many  of  the  plants, 
when  duly  hardened,  to  be  taken  from  the  conservatories. 

•  *  Tliere  is  one  very  material  objection  to  a  green-house  inmwv 
diately  attached  to  a  room  constantly  inhabited,  viz.  that  the  smell 
and  damp  from  a  large  body  of  earth  in  the  beds  orpots,  is  oftea 
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store  powerfiil  than  the  fragrance  of  the  plants,  tlierefore  the  con<i 
servatory  should  always  be  separated  from  the  house  by  a  lobby  or, 
small  anti-room.  But  the  greatest  objection  arises  from  its  want  of 
conformity  to  the  neighbouring  mansion,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  glass  roof  of  a  cc»nservatory  architectural,  whether  Grecian 
or  Gothic.  '        , 

«  An  arcade  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose,  because  hy  the  form 
of  an  arch  the  light  is  excluded  at  the  top,  where  it  is  most  e^ 
sential  in  a  green-house,  for  this  reason,  the  flat  Gothic  arch  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  less  objectionable,  yet  in  such  buildings  we 
must  supj>ose  the  roof  to  have  been  taken  away  to  make  room  for 

flass ;   of  this  kind  is  the  conservatory  in  front  of  Rendlesham 
louse. 

*  In  the  adaptation  of  ancient  forms  to  modem  uses  and  inven- 
tlons,  we  are  oiten  under  the  necessity  of  deviating  from  the  rules 
of  true  Gothic.  Under  such  ch-cumstances  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
apply  old  expedients  to  new  uses,  than  to  invent  a  new  and  absurd 
itile  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.  At  Plas-Newyd,  where 
the  house  partakes  of  a  Gothic  character,  I  suggested  the  addition 
of  a  green-house,  terminating  a  magnificent  enfilade  through  a 
long  fine  of  principal  apartments.  The  hint  for  this  model  is  taken 
from  the  chapter  rooms  to  some  of  our  cathedrals,  where  an  octagon 
roof  is  supported  by  a  slender  pillar  in  tlie  middle,  and  if  this  were 
made  of  cast-iron,  supporting  the  ribs  of  a  roof  of  the  same  materials, 
there  would  be  no  great  impropriety  in  filling  the  mterstices  vni^ 
glass,  while  the  side  window  frames  might  be  removed  entirely  in 
summer,  making  a  beautiful  pavilion  at  that  season  when  the  plants 
being  removed,  a  green-house  is  generally  a  deserted  and  unsightly 
object.  The  effect  of  this  building  by  mponlight  is  shewn  in  tte 
annexed  sketch.  And  there  are  many  summer  evenings  when 
such  a  pavilion  would  add  new  interest  to  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  water  and  mountains  with  which  Plas-Newyd  every  where 
aboundsV     p.  104. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  Mr.  Repton  proceeds  to  the  defence 
of  the   arty  or  rather   to   his  objections  against  regulating 

*  *  In  m  conversation  I  hod  the  s&tisfactioQ  to  enjoy  with  the  late  earl  of  Orfbrd, 
At  Strawberry  Hill,  he  ihewed  me  the  gradual  progress  of  his  knowledge  in 
Gothic  architecture  by  various  specimens  in  that  house,  in  which  he  had  copied  the 
forms  of  mouldings  witliout  always  attending  to  the  scale  or  comparative  pro.^ 
portion ;  and  his  lordship's  candour  pointed  out  to  me  the  errors  he  had  at  first 
committed.  This  error,  in  the  imitators  of  Gothic,  often  arises  from  their  not 
considering  tbedifierence  of  the  matcrialis  with  which  they  i\ork:  if  in  the 
mnllionfl  of  a  window,  or  the  ribs  of  a  ceiling,  they  copy  in  wood  or  plaster,  or- 
naments originally  of  stone,  they  must  preserve  the  same  massive  proportions, 
that  were  neces<tary  in  that  material,  or  they  must  paint  it  like  wood,  and  not 
like  itone :  but  if  the  architects  of  former  times  bad  leaowii  the  use  we  now  maicf 
of  cast-iron,  we  should  have  seen  many  beautiful  effects  of  lightness  in  th<:ir 
works ;  and  surely  in  our*s,  we  may  be  allo\i'*ed  to  introduce  this  new  material 
for  buildiogs,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  they  would  have 
done,  had  the  invention  been  known  in  their  time :  but  wherever  cast-iron  is  used 
in  the  construction,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  support,  either  by  gildiuir, 
or  bronze,  or  any  expedient  that  may  shew  it  to  l)e  aoetali  and  not  wood  oc 
gUnm,  otherwise  it  wUl  appear  unequal  to  its  office,' 
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t)rc  science  of  landscape-gardening  by  the  rules  of  the  land* 
scape-painter.     This  he  executes  very  successfully. 

'  The  best  painters  in  la^dscs^  have  studied  in  Italjr,  or  France* 
where  the  verdure  of  England  is  unknovifn :  hence  arises  the  habit 
acquired  by  the  connoisseur  of  admirinj?  brown  tints  and  arid  fore- 
gxbunds  in  the  pictures  of  Claude  and  roussin,  and  from  this  cause 
ne  prefers  the  bistre  sketches  to  the  green  paintings  of  Gainsbo- 
rough.  One  of  our  best  landscape  painters  studied  in  Ireland* 
where  the  soil  is  not  so  yellow  as  in  England }  and  his  pictures* 
however  beautiful  in  design  and  composition,  are  always  cold  and 
chalky. 

•  Autumn  is  the  favourite  season  of  study  for  landscape  painters* 
when  all  nature  verges  towards  decay*  when  the  foliage  changes  its 
vivid  greeh  to  brown  and  orange,  and  the  lawns  put  on  their  russet 
hue.  But  the  tints  and  verdant  colouring  of  spring  and  summer 
will  have  superior  charms  to  those  who  delight  in  the  perfection  of 
nature,  without  perhaps  ever  considering  wheuier  they  are  adapted  to 
the  painter's  landscape. 

*  It  is  not  from  the  colouring  only,  but  the  general  composition 
of  landscapes,  that  the  painter,  and  landscape  gardener  will  feel 
the  di£[erence  in  their  respective  arts ;  and  although  each  may  oc- 
casionally assist  the  other*  yet  I  should  no«nore  advise  the  latter* 
in  laying  out  the  scenery  of  a  place,  to  copy  the  confined  field  of 
vision,  or  affect  the  careless  graces  of  Claude  or  Poussin,  than  I 
should  recommend  as  a  subject  projper  for  a  landscape  painter  the 
formal  rows  or  quincunx  position  or  trees  in  geometric  gardening. 
It  has  been  wittily  observed,  that  "  the  worfcs  of  nature  are  wdl 
executed,  but  in  a  bad  taste ;"  this,  I  suppose,  has  arisen  from  the 
propensity  of  good  taste,  to  display  the  works  of  nature  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  art  is  to  be  the  standard  for 
nature's  imitation ;  neither  does  it  disgrace  painting,  to  assert  that 
nature  may  be  rendered  more  pleasing  than  tnc  finest  picture ;  since 
the  perfection  of  painting  seldom  aims  at  exact  or  individual  iepre- 
isentation  of  nature.  A  panorama  gives  a  more  natural  idea  of  aiips 
at  sea,  than  the  be^  picture  of  Vanderveld ;  but  it  has  little  merit  as 
a  painting,  because  it  too  nearly  resembles  the  original,  to  please 
as  an  effort  of  imitative  art.  My  sketches,  if  they  were  more 
highly  finished,  would  be  a  sort  of  panorama,  or  fac  smUe^  of  the' 
scenes  they  represent,  in  which  little  eflfect  is  attempted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  composition  in  painting ;  but,  like  a  profile  shadow  or  sil- 
louette,  they  may  please  as  portraits,  while  they  o£Fend  the  connois- 
seur as  paintings.  The  art  I  profess  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  that 
of  painting,  and  is  thus  very  aptly  described  by  a  French  author.* 

**  II  est  a  la  poesie  et  a  la  peinture  ce  que  la  reality  est  a  la  de-. 
acription  et  I'original  a  la  copie."     p.  109. 

-  These  remaHcs  are  very  judicious,  and  deserve  attention  : 
th^y  are  illustrated  by  some  projected  improvements  at  Suf- 
ton-Court  and  Attingnam. 

Ancient  and  modem  gardening  are  next  considered ;  but 
the  remarks  are  few,  and  not  very  iroportant,    Mr.  fieptoa 
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judges  well  in  advising  to  preserve  the  terrdces,  particularly 
those  belonging  to  houses  which,  from  their  venerable  antiquity , 
render  such  an  addition  not  unsuitable.  Indeed  to  others  they 
are  often  a  great  advantage ;  and  we  have  been  frequently  dis* 
gusted,  when,  on  surveying  grounds  with  the  latest  imprate^ 
mentSj  we  have  been  carried  only  through  sheep-walks,  ,0ach 
of  us  following  his  companion — ^for  sheep-walks,  by  comparu 
son^  they  were.  The  miscellaneous  chapter  is  entertaining, 
rather  than  interesting.  We  are  not  particularly  pleased 
with  hiding  the  neat  retired  house  with  a  Doric  portico,  nor 
with  the  open  view  of  the  cottage  at  Blaize  Castle.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Repton^s  opinions  and  taste  merit  our 
commendation.  What  he  minutely  attends  to,  through  the 
work,  is  proportion ;  not  only  of  one  part  to  another,  but  4 
general  suitability,  as  it  may  be  styled,  of  the  parts  to  tJia 
whole.  His  defence  of  cottages,  also,  we  read  with  pleasure ; 
and  his  observations  on  ornaments  are,  in  general,  judicious. 

Architecture  forms  the  next  part  of  the  work ;  and  Mr. 
Repton  treats  it  \yith  abihty — ^the  result  of  close  attention. 
He  is  not  minutely  scientific ;  but  his  directions  are  referable 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  society  in  its  present 
state.  The  style  of  buildings,  in  different  seras,  is  well  dis- 
criminated ;  and  the  Gothic  ornaments,  as  in  temper  with 
the  castle  aiid  the  church,  are  properly  distinguished.  The 
aspect  of  a  house  he  would  direct  towards  the  south.  The 
Jesuits,  who  understood  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  this 
life  better  than  any  other  men,  preferred  the  east;  and  much 
is  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  even  in  this  climate.  To  see 
every  object  gilded  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  day, 
without  the  gwre  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is,  to  us,  no  slight 
advantage.  A  libi*ary  should  have  always  an  eastern  aspect ; 
and  by  treeS)  or  other  contrivances,  the  green  rays  should 
be  almost  exclusively  reflected. 

The  style  of  a  magnificent  house  should,  in  our  author^s 
opinion,  be  the  Gothic,  or,  rather,  consist  of  that  extended 
varied  front,  to  which  courtesy,  in  these  times,  allows  the 
appellation  of  Gothic.  AU  within,  is,  however,  to  be  mo- 
dern ;  imd  no  external  parts  are  to  be  permitted,  which  will 
interfere  with  the  light,  the  comforts,  and  conveniences,  of 
the  habitation.  Two  or  three  oi  our  author's  remarks,  in 
favour  of  this  style,  we  shall  add. 

*  5.  This  deeree  of  irregularity  seemsoften  to  have  been  studied 
in  order  to  produce  increased  grandeur  by  an  intricacy  and  variety 
of  parts.  A  perfect  correspondence  of  two  sides  assists  the  mind  in 
grasping  the  whole  of  a  design  on  viewing  only  one  half;  it  there- 
fore, in  fact,  lessens  the  apparent  magnitude,  wliile  the  difficulty 
with  which  ^Ui^iTpib*'  parts  are  viewed  at  once,  increases  the  appa- 
rent dimeasionsi  provided  the  eye  be  not  distrac^d  by  too  much 
variety. 
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«  The  frequency  of  Gothic  towers  having  been  placed  at  a  dific* 
rent  angle  with  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  must  have  been  more  than 
accident.  The  position  of  the  tower  at  Magdalen,  with  respect  to 
the  chapel,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  beauty  when  seen  from  die 
centre  of  the  cloisters,  because  two  sides  arc  shewn  in  perspective. 
And  upon  actual  measurement  k  will  be  discovered  that  few  qua* 
dian^ular  areas  are  correctly  at  right  angles. 

*  And  lastly.  The  effect  of  perspective,  and  of  viewing  the  parts 
of  a  building  in  succession,  was  either  studied,  or  chance  has  given 
it  a  degree  of  interest,  that  makes  it  worthy  to  be  studied  :  since 
every  part  of  a  building  is  best  seen  from  certain  points  of  view, 
and  under  certain  relative  circumstances  of  light,  of  aspect,  of  di« 
stance,  or  of  comparative  size. 

*  The  ^eat  scale  on  which  Gothic  architecture  was  generally 
executed,  is  one  source  of  the  grand  impression  it  makes  on  the 
mind,  since  the  most  correct  moael  of  a  cathedral  would  convey  no 
idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  false  Gothic  attempts  of  our  modem 
villas,  offena  as  much  by  their  littleness  as  by  the  general  incor* 
rectness  of  detaiL*     p.  198. 


*  A  general  idea  prevails,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  rebuild 
than  repair  a  very  old  house,  and  the  architect  often  finds  less  dif- 
ficulty in  making  an  entire  new  plan,  than  in  adapting  judicious 
alterations;  but  if  a  single  fragment  remains  of  me  grandeur  of 
former  times,  whether  ofa  castle,  an  abbey,  or  even  a  house  of  the 
date  of  queen  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  too  strongly  inforce  the  propri-  ' 
cty  of  preserving  the  original  character  of  such  smtiquity,  lest 
every  hereditary  mansion  m  the  kingdom  should  dwindle  into  the 
insignificance  of  a  modem  villa.*    p.  202. 

The  chapter  on  colours  contains  some  minute  observations 
of  importance  in  the  choice  of  furniture,  &c. ;  with  a  very 
ingenious  philosophic  paper  on  the  colour  of  shadows,  by 
,  Mr.  Milner.  We  are  sorry  that  the  extent  to  which  discus* 
sions  of  this  kind  would  lead  us,  prevents  our  enlarging  on 
it.  The  subject,  also,  is  only  remotely  referable  to  tnat  lie- 
fore  us. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  highly  pleased  with  this  woA; 
and,  though  far  from  agreeing  with  our  author  in  all  his  po- 
sitions, we*  think  that  tney  aU  merit  strict  attention,  and  an 
unbiassed  examination.  So  much  good  sense,  such  careful  and 
extensive  observation,  is  perspicuous  through  the  whole,  that, 
where  we  differ,  we  distrust  ourselves,  rather  than  the  writer's 
authority.  We  ought  to  add,  that  our  extracts  do  not  af- 
ford the  nK>st  advantageous,  ot:  strictly,  perhaps,  a  fair  view 
of  the  work.  The  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
remarks  are  connected  with  its  plates  and  descriptions  of 
houses,  which  we  could  not  render  interesting,  or  often  in- 
telligible, without  the  same  assistance.  To  give  this  informa- 
tion will,  we  trust,  be  alone  sufficient  to  ooviate  any  disad- 
vantage that  might  otherwise  result  to  the  ingenious  author 
from  Uie  plan  we  have  been  compelled  to  pursue. 
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Art,  IB.'^Tke  Parallel  between  England  and  CnrtJiage,  and  betwecm 
France  and  Rotne,  examined.  By  a  Citizen  of  Dublin.  8vo.  Is.  6<f« 
Murray.     1803./ 

WE  have  not  yet  seen  a  more  animated  or  a  more  able  phQij^c. 
With  all  the  information  which  ancient  history  afifords,  and  with 
an  accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  which  £ew 
can  boast*  *  the  citizen  of  Dublin'  examines  the  foolish  bombast  of 
modem  Frenchmen,  in  their  comparison  of  England  and  France  to 
Carthage  and  Rome, 

•  Ut  pneris  placeant,  et  declamatio  fiant.' 

He  shows,  indeed,  that  France  may  be  Rome,  as  it  has  been 
equally  deceitful,  cruel,  and  treacherous ;  but  that  Eng^d  caonoc 
be  Carnage.  In  extent  of  dominion,  indeed,  in  maritime  sapre- 
jnacy,  the  parallel  holds ;  but  the  government  o{  England  is  not 
that  q(  a  senate,  who  can,  at  the  will  of  one  man,  refer  a  ques- 
tion to  the  people :  her  battles  are  not  foyght  by  mercenaries ;  her 
expeditions  are  not  paralysed  by  a  faction.  We  cannot  give  the 
parallel  or  the  contrast  in  stronger  words  than  those  of  our  author 
himself.    With  these  we  shall  conclude  our  article. 

*  France  then,  in  the  vices  of  her  policy,  resembles  Rome ;  in  a 
want  of  faith  in  treaty,  and  in  a  sanguinary  .and  unnecessary  cruelty 
in  war.  In  territonr  and  population  she  is  inferior  to  other  Euro- 
pean state's.  Rome  had  no  rival  in  either.  France  has  a  system  of 
policy  always  fluctuating  and  governed  by  faction.  Rome  always 
pursued  the  same  plan  of  policy,  though  she  was  governed  by  an- 
nual magistrates.  While  Rome  was  spreadifig  her  conquests  over 
the  world,  she  was  regulated  individually  by  a  sense  of  order,  fm* 
galitjr,  and  morality.  France  is  now  practising  the  vices  and  thai 
profligacy  which  sunk  the  Roman  eagles  in  the  dust.  Rome  in  her 
wars  has  always  been  victorious.  France  in  the  last  1^  years  has 
lost  a  greater  number  of  battles  than  she  gained,  and  in  almost 
every  war  she  has  been  compelled  to  solicit  peace.  The  impulse  of 
a  nation  impelled  the  acts  of  Rome.  The  varying,  capricious  pas- 
sions of  an  individual  impel  the  acts  of  France.  In  sul  the  points 
of  virtue  and  of  glory  the  parallel  fails  on  the  part  of  France. 

*  Carthage  is  a  favourite  comparison  in  the  eye  of  the  first  con- 
sul, because  Carthage  has  been  destroyed.  But  Britain  is  not  like 
Carthage.  We  have  a  constitution  and  a  system  of  law ;  a  consd- 
tntion  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  maintained  by  their 
Talour,  and  confirmed  by  their  virtue.  We  have  laws  made  bv  our* 
selves,  emanating  from  the  general  interest  and  the  general  wilL 
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We  have  an  executive  poiver,  sJways  exerted  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  and  restrained  from  any  impulsion  of  passion  or  tyranny  thar 
might  subvert  that  state*  In  tho^  laws  the  individual  interest  of 
every  jnan  ^  vitally  concemed,  because  every  indiviclual  has  con- 
tributed to  enact  them  for  the  security  of  those  interests.  With  us, 
no  man  is  the  slave  of  power,  but  the  subject  of  the  law — no  mer- 
cenary gathers  laurels  for  his  chief,  but  the  armed  citizen  of  his 
cound-y  defends  its  rights.'     p.  37- 

Art.  14. — HitUa  to  the  People  qfthe  United  Kingdom,  in  general,  and- 
qf  North  Britain,  in  particular,  on  the  present  important  Crisis,  and 
some  interesting  collateral  Subjects.  By  William  Dickson,  LL,D^ 
Svq,     Is,    Longman  arui  Rees*     1803. 

Our  author,  who  confessedly  drew  his  first  breath  on  the  nordi^ 
^m  side  of  the  Tweed,  calmly  displays  to  north  and  south  Bri- 
tons the  advantages  they  enjoy  in  their  civil  and  political  state.  The 
Remarks  are  clear  and  judicious,  but  neither  adduced  with  spirit,  nor 
in  such  a  popular  form  as  to  draw  general  attention.  ^The  author 
has  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  kin^  and  country,  and  still 
employs  his  only  remaining  efforts  in  their  defence^  Both  in  his 
views  an$i  their  execution,  he  deserves  considerable  commendation. 

Art.  15. — A  Friendly  Address  to  the  labouring  Part  of  the  Commtt-^ 
nity,  concerning  the  present  State  of  Public  Affairs  in  Chunk  and 
State.     Svo.     Is.  6d.     Hatchard.     1803. 

This  very  calm,  candid,  and  dispassionate,  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  Englishmen  enjoy,  m  climate,  in  government,  and 
the  general  benevolence  displayed  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  the  di- 
stressed, deserves  to  be  generally  dispersed  in  a  smaller  form,  and 
perhaps  within  a  shorter  compass.  Its  merits  are  considerable ;  nor 
IS  there,  through  the  whole,  an  exceptionable  sentence.  The  little 
mistakes  are  of  the  most  pardonable  kind. 

Art.  16^-^Serious  Considerations,  addressed  to  British  Labourers  and 
Mechanics,  at  the  present  Crisis.     Svo.     6d.     Debrett.     1803. 

These  considerations  are  well  adapted  to  the  present  crisis.  The 
author  calmly  and  dispassionately  explains  the  necessity  of  inequa- 
lity of  conditions,  from  inequality  of  talent,  industry,  and  strength. 
He  showsv  that  every  able  and  industrious  man  maybe  opulent,  and 
that  some  of  the  first  families  owed  their  fame  to  their  abilities.  We 
remember  having  heard  an  anecdote  to  this  purpose,  many  years 
§ince.  A  man  had  risen,  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a  carrier^ 
to  opulence,  and  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  wits  of  the 
day,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  would  whisper,  that  the  bells  were 
jingling ;  which  the  graver  part  of  the  house  repressed,  by  die 
cheering  encouragement  of  '  Hear  him  I — Hear  him  !*  He  at  last 
noticed  it,  and  tnanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  kindness ;  profess- 
ing, tliat,  to  him,  it  was  the  highest  compliment  he  could  receive.  *  I 
was  bom  and  bred  a  carrier,'  added  he.  *  Were  some  of  thpse  gentle^ 
men  in  the  same  situation,  I  fear  they  would  have  been  carriers 
stilL'-*-U  wa»  tbQ  T^vmk  of  a  nan  of  abilities,  who  bad  aitentiyely 
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examhied  various  countries,  that  in  no  place  were  talents  more  Jx* 
berally  rewarded  thab  in  England ;  and  in  no  place  could  a  mai|» 
who  had  acquired  a  fortune,  spend  it  more  satisfactorilj  to  himr 
seUl 

Art.  17. — Few  plain  Thoughts  from  a  WeH-ivisher  qf  his  Country^ 
Bto.    6d.     Debrett,     180S. 

.  An  excellent  incitement  to  spirit  and  unanimity  in  the  present 
crisis*  which  deserves  to  be  generally  read-  Should  a  Frenchmai^ 
diare  to  land,  we  trust  he  wQl  be  opposed  by  such  ^  ^irit  as  th^ 
author  inculcates — one  hand  and  one  mihd. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  18. — Sermons^  selected  and  abridged,  chiefly  from  minor  Authors-, 
adapted  generaliy  to  the  Epistle,  Gospel,  or  Jirst  Lessons,  or  to  the 
several  Seasons  <^  the  Year.  For  the  Use  qf  Families.  By  the  Rev* 
Samuel  Ciapham,  A.  M.  6fc.  Vol.  L  8ro.  9s.  Boards.  Yer- 
nor  and  Hood.     1803. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  copied  from  the  follpwing  au- 
thor*—Skelton,  Scattergood,  Peters,  Elsmere,  Catcott,  Lawsoub 
Richmond,  Riddoch,  Pearce,  Newlin,  Goddard,  Muscut,  Tucker, 
Gilbert,  Powell,  Muntdn,  Coneybeare,  Brooke,  Su  John.    The  at- 
tempt to  rescue  several  of  these  minor  writers  from  the  shades  of 
oblivion,  is  charitable ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  kindness,  rather  than 
^  the  discretion,  of  the  collector.     His  object  is  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  families  a  volume  of  discourses  which  may  command  the  atten^ 
tion  of  young  people,  prevent  the  servants  from  falling  asleep,  and' 
keep  the  reader  alive  to  his  office.    The  only  way  for  the  collector 
to  discover  whether  this  object  have  been  accomplished,  is  to  follow 
the  advice  which  he  gives  to  his  brethren  of  the  clergjr,  whom  h^ 
recommends  to  read  them  in  succession  after  the  evening  service ; 
and  to  whom  he  predicts,  in  consequence,  .an  immediate  a^d  consi- 
derable increase  in  their  congregations.     In  addressing  them  to  his 
own  congregation,  let  him  next  mark  the  passages  over  which  the 
honest  countryman  begins  to  yawn,  and  himself  to  ^1  a  degree  of   ' 
wearisomeness  >  and  he  will  be  better  prepared  for  a  new  edition. 
As  a  second  Tolumcy  moreover,  is  announced,  the  same  process  mav 
be  profitably  adopted,  before  it  constitute  even  a  first  edition*    It 
was  with  concern  we  perused  the  confession  of  an  alarming  fact.— 
♦  We,  the  clergy,*  says  the  collector,  *  are  every  day  losing  mem- 
bers from  our  communion.    Would  to  God,  therefore,  me  most 
unwearied  exertions  may  individually  be  made  by  all  the  clergy, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  pre- 
vent, if  it  be  possible,  this  indelible  reproach  to  our  church.*    To 
obviate  diis,  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  given,  *  in  the  after- 
noons, some  instruction  calculated  to  inform  the  understandings, 
and  arrest  the  attention,  of  our  congregations.'   The  advice  is  good ; 
but  it  is  not  from  the  pulpit  only,  but  also  in  friendly  conversation, 
that  this  instruction  should  be  communicated.    In  wiort,  the  plan 
of  the  enemy,  by  -wiiich  the  ranks  of  the  chuj^^b  are  Uiinned,  should 
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be  observed ;  and,  in  this  instance  at  least, /cr«  est  et  ah  kosu  doeeri* 
The  evarigelical  ministers^  in  many  districts^  have  of  fete  formed 
themselves  into  societies,  and  visited,  in  turns,  the  villages  in  their 
iteighbourhood.  A  farmer  generally  accommodates  them  with  a 
private  room ;  and,  at  first,  their  meeting  is  small :  by  degrees,, 
towever,  neighbour  drops  in  after  neighbour ;  they  become  acccts* 
tomed  to  the  new  mode  of  preaching ;  and,  from  listening  with 
pleasure  to  a  preacher  on  the  week-day,  they  are  led  to  sit  un&r  him 
on  the  Sunday,  at  his  market-town.  In  most  parts  of  England,  this 
plan  has  of  late  been  adopted  with  success :  the  process  is  slow  and 
lilent;  and  nothing  can  obviate  it,  but  great  energy  from  the  dxutck 
pulpit,  and  a  great  degree  of  intercourse  between  uie  clergyman  and 
his  parishioners* 

Art,  19. — T7fe  Divine  Logos,  or  Jehovah  Elohim  the  only  pr(^ 
Object  qf  Christian  Worship.  By  John  Bentley.  Svo.  3s.  6rf, 
Boards.    Hurst.     1803. 

The  author  deprecates  the  severity  of  criticism,  under  whose  in- 
spection his  work,  he  thinks,  will  experience  the  fate  of  the  par-, 
fridge  in  the  fraternal  embraces  of  the  hawk :  we  will,  therefore, 
indmge  his  timidity;  commending  his  uneasiness  at  attending 
public  worship  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  hearing  a  sermon  bordering 
on  indiflferentism  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  to  which  that  day  is 
peculiarly  dedicated.  He  is  to  be  praised,  also,  for  reprobating 
the  custom  of  sitting  during  prayers-^too  fi^quent  in  manv  of  our 
churches — and  for  lamenting  the  wretched  state  into  which  our 
psalmody  is  reduced,  both  with  respect  to  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  performance*  We  are  fearful,  however,  tliat  there  are 
too  many  riebrew  words  introduced  into  this  work  for  the  mere 
English  reader  to  derive  much  information  from  it.  As  the  au- 
thor is  an  advocate  for  retaining  the  spurious  verse  in  die  fifth 
chapter  of  St^  John's  Epistle,  and  asserti  that  there  are  manuscripts, 
wlxich  exhibit  this  verse,  older  than  those  which  reject  it,  we  should 
be  much  obliged  to  him  to  name  those  manuscripts ;  and,  as  he 
professes  himself  to  be  a  lover  of  truth,  we  will  wait  for  his  answer 
till  he  has  read  what  Newton,  Emlyn,  Griesbach,  PcJrson,  Marsh, 
and  the  present  bishop  of  Lincoln,  have  observed  upon  this  subject. 
Perliips  there  never  was  an  interpolation  in  any  work  so  clearly 
and  decisively  proved  as  this  has  been  ;  and  we  are  astonished  that 
any  person  should  make  the  declaration  in  print  which  otir  author 
has  done,  without  naming  those  manuscripts  on  which  he  builds 
his  fsuth.  One  argument,  produced  in  defence  of  the  controverted 
passage,  is  futile  beyond  measure. 

•  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  gracious  head  of  his  church, 
would,  for  near  two  thousand  years,  suffer  his  faithful  people  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  an  interpolation  of  such  a  serious  nature*'  f.  124^ 

Does  not  the  author  know  that  the  Testaments  first  printed  bv 
I^zther  and  Erasmus  were  without  this  spurious  passa^f  and, 
when  it  is  asserted  to  be  an  interpolation,  he  cannot  say  mat  it  has 
beea  permitted  to  stand  in  the  Testament  nearly  two  thousand 
years;  for  the  Greek  church  was  without  it  for  upwards  of  Jj/lens 
hundred  of  those  two  thousand  years. 
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Akt.  2a— *Om<'«  Warning  to  the  Churches  to  beware  <^faUt  Prt)^ 
pkeU,  Vfho  eome  as  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Qothing:  and  the  Marks  b^ 
which  they  are  known^  Ulustratea  in  two  Discourses*  Bv  Joseph 
Lathrop,  D.D.  Sfc.  l2/fio.  6d.  No  Loxuioa  Bookseller^s 
Kame.    180^ 

The  presbyterian  form  of  church  discipline  is  here  vindicated; 
but  some  assumptions  of  the  writer  seem  to  militate  much  against 
his  chief  position.  He  lays  it  doMm,  as  his  first  maxim,  that  no  one 
Cart  enter  into  the  ministerial  office  but  in  the  way  that  the  Gospel 
prescribes :  he  allows  to  each  church  the  *  ri^ht  to  choose  her  own 
ministers :  but  she  cannot  make  a  minister ;  ne  must  be  separated 
to  the  work  by  the  eTders  of  the  churches,*    This  latter  pomt  is 

Srored  from  the  separation  of  the  deacons  by  the  Apostles.  Now," 
'  a  church  cannot  make  a  minister,  we  would  ask  how  Dr.  La- 
throp  came  to  be  a  minister  ?  and  he  will  answer,  perhaps,  by  the 
separation  to  die  work  by  certain  elders.  But  how  came  the  elders 
to  possess  their  authority  ? — ^by  a  similar  operation.  Was  this  opera- 
tion uniformly  performed  ? — by  no  means.  We  arrive  at  a  time 
when  these  elders  received  their  authority  solely  from  episcopal  or- 
dingtion,  or  the  appointment  of  a  society ;  and,  in  either  case,  the 
doctor  will  find  it  difficult  to  stand  his  ground.  For,  if  diey  had  it 
1>y  episcopal  ordination,  their  episcopal  ordination  is  either  ct  Gospel 
aN>ointment  or  not;  if  not  of  Gospel  authority,  then  Dr.  10,** 
throp's  ministerial  character  is  evidently  lost^  because  they  had  not 
the  authority  to  convey  a  power  to  his  predecessors;  and,  if  episco* 
pal  ordination  be  of  Gospel  authority,  then  he  has  entered  inta 
office  in  a  way  which  the  Gospel  does  not  prescribe*  The  same 
conclusion  foUows,  if  the  first  elders  received  their  appointment 
from  a  church,  because  he  says  that  a  church  cannot  make  a  mi- 
nister. The  presbyterian  form  of  discipline  is  losing  ground  venr 
much  in  America ;  and  is  likely  to  be  supplanted,  as  m  England, 
by  that  of  the  independents.  The  true  and  the  false  teachers  miisfe 
be  distinguished,  by  those  of  every  sect,  by  many  points  properly 
laid  down  in  this  discourse ;  but  the  chief  article^^the  mode  cHf  ac- 
quiring the  ministerial  character — ^will  be  allowed  only  by  one» 
and  that  not  a  very  numerous,  dezK)mination  of  Christians* 

Art.  21. — Two '  Sertnans,  delivered  in  the  Church  qf  Renfrew,  on 
Thursday,  October  20.  1803.  Being  the  J}ay  appointed  for  ag^ierai 
Fast,     To  which  is  added,  a  particular  Address  to  the  People,, 
adapted  to  the  present  eventful  Period.     Bv  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bunts. 
Second  Edition.    Svo.    6d.    No  London  Bookseller's  Name* 
1808. 
.    These  sermons  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  idigioiis  and  die 
political  class :  in  each  view  they  are  commendable ;  but  In  nei- 
ther excellent.    The  style  and  manner  are  calculated  for  the  audi- 
ence and  the  place  where  they  were  delivered. 

Art.  22.— H<MV.?f  Apprehensions;  or,  the  unbiassed  and  sincere  Gw- 
fessmn  qf  Faith  of  a  plain,  honest.  Layman.    Svo.    Is.  6d.   White. 
1803. 
We  *ee  no  particular  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  confes»- 
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smn  of  faith.  The  author  is  a  truly  good  man ;  and  we  trtrst  that 
there  are  Aiany  (very  many)  such;  but,  wrtii  re^peet  to  jflife  re- 
viewer who  19  obliged  to  wade  through  similar  wwks,  we  would 
recommend  a  change  of  the  title;  and  that  it  shoiild  be  styled 
*  Honest  AnguUfu* 

AGRICULTURE. 

Art.  23. — Comnumcntions  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  on  Subjects 
relative  to  the  Husbandry,  and  internal  Improvement  of  the  Cotmtry. 
VoLIIL    PartL    4«o,    2L  2s.     Boards.    RobinsOns.     1802. 

The  principal  part,  indeed  almost  the  whole,  of  this  Totume  con- 
sists ot  hints,  essays,  and  letters,  on  the  conversion  of  ^^rass-Luul 
into  tillage!  This  subject  was  suggested  in  consequence  of  the  late 
4iearth;  and  the  committee  of  me  house  of  lords  proposed,  to  the 
board  the  consideration  of  j;ranting  permission  to  tenants  to  break 
up  gra^land.  The  best  metdiod  cS*  effecting  this,  it  was  conceivedf 
was  to  convince  landlords  that  it  may  be  done  without  injury^  and» 
in  m4ny  cases,  with  advantage.  Premiums  of  two  and  one  hun-> 
dred,  of  sixty  and  forty,  pgunds  were  offered  for  the  best  and  jhe 
three  successive  dissertations  of  different  merits. 

*  It  is  required  that  each  essay  shall  fully  detail  the  course  at 
crops,  regard  being  had  to  the  varieties  of  soil^  and  the  time  pto^ 
posed  for  continuing  the  land  under  tilla^. 

*  Also,  to  explain  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  eligible  to  drain 
land,  previous  to  tillage. 

*  In  What  cases  panng  and  burning  are  advantageous,  with  di* 
recdions  thereon,  regard  being  had  to  the  subsequent  cropping. 

*  The  depth  to  wnich  grass  lands  should,  at  first  breaking  up,  be 
ploughed. 

*  Whether  the  crops,  intended  for  cattle  and  sheep,  arc  to  be  fed 
on  the  land,  and  by  which  kind  of  stock,  or  carted  off. 

«  To  state — 

*  The  crop  with  which  the  grass  seeds,  in  each  case,  ought  ta 
,  be  sown,  when  the  land  shall  be  again  laid  down : 

*  The  sorts  and  quantities  of  grass  seeds  for  each  kind  of  soil» 
and  whether  to  be  provided  by  landlord,  or  tenant : 

«  Whether  it  be  best  to  mow  or  feed  the  grass  in  the  first  year 
after  laying  down — to  detail  the  management  in  each  case : 

•  The  manuring  which  may  be  thought  necessary : 

*'  The  principle  on  which  an  increase  of  rent  oueht  to  be  esti- 

•  mated,  where  permission  may  be  given  to  break  up  old  p'as- 
ture  now  under  lease. 

«  The  board  requires  that  these  objects  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended  to^  with  relation  to  the  leading  qualities  of  land,  vi^^ 

*  Clay,  in  all  its  distinctions  ^  and  soils  too  strong  or  wet  for  tur« 
nips: 

*  Loam,  in  all  its  distinctions,  fit  for  turnips : 

*  Sand,  including  warrens  and  heaths,  as  well  as  rich  sands : 
«  Chalk-land,  and  douTjs : 

«  Peat,  including  moory,  sedgy,  rough  bottoms,  and  fens.*  Vol.  iii. 
9.  2. 
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The  comnrnnicattons  in  the  present  iroltmie  were  tnrttttn  in  cdAi' 
sequence  of  the  nodce»  though  not  as  eontending  for  the  piemttinii;* 
Many  of  them  are  able  perfonnailcesy  and  show,  not  only  the  meaM 
of  eiBecting  the  conTenion^  but  the  methods  of  recorering  the  laodi 
from  the  state  of  tillage ;  together  widi  the  advantages  to  be  de^ 
rived  from  the  change.  We  cannot  prcmerly  appreciate  the  meric 
of  the  difierent  essays  in  thid  place.  They  all  show  the  utility  o£ 
the  measure,  in  given  circumstances;  but  we  think  it  cannot  be 
established  gener2ly. 

Art.  24. — An  Essay  on  the  Comertim  qf  SoUs;  Pkrt  qf  tvkick  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Hmourabie  Board  of  Agriculture :  together 
with  some  Observations  and  Betuarks  on  the  Breeding  (f  Sheep  und 
CaUU.    ByHemyHc^e.    ^o.    2s*  6d.     Kirby.     1802. 

This  little  essay  is  the  work  of  an  intelligent  agricultoristy  and 
relates  to  the  changes,  occasionally  necessary,  from  pasture  to  aral^ 
and  Ae  contrary.  Many  judicious  agricultural  remax^  are  inter- 
spersed ;  and  the  whole  merits  our  commoidatioB. 

MEDICI^. 

Art.  25. — The  Domestic  Medical  Ouide;  or,  compleU  Companumi^ 
the  Family  Medicine  Chest,  Compriaing  in  Addition  to  the  forwtet 
Edition,  the  Management  qf  Children,  Treatment  qf  Poison,  Be 
cavery  qfdrmtmed  Persons,  Mahod  qf  deOroying  Contagicm  by  Fum 
migation,  with  a  more  copious  Account  qf  Diseases,  and  du:  most  ru^ 
timal  Mode  of  Treatment,  Sfc*  By  Bichard  Beece,  6fc^  Svo.  6c; 
Boards.    Htghley.     1803. 

The  refinements  of  modem  therapeutics  would  excite  the  asto* 
nishment  of  Sydenham  or  Friend;  but,  while  confined  to  an 
anxiety  of  procuring  medicines  in  their  best  state,  and  uniting  theift 
in  the  most  {deasing  formulee,  they  are  not  only  innocent  but  bene* 
ficiaL  When  they  extend  to  an  apprehension  of  displeasing  by  the 
taste,  and  incommoding  by  tfieir  operation — ^when  designed  to 
amuse«  with  little  chance  of  benefit — they  become  highly  injurious* 
In  ^e  former  view,  this  work  merits  our  commendation.  The 
medicines  are  of  the  best  kind,  prepared  with  the  most  anriouft 
care ;  the  doses,  somewhat  above  the  usual  standard,  rather  than 
bisignificant  ^  and  the  compounds,  neat  and  chemical.  An  eighth 
of  an  adult  dose,  for  children  of  one  year^  is  too  great ;  and,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  we  think  the  doses  tooTiberaL  The 
essences  prepared  like  the  essence  of  pepperminti  and  the  essential 
salt  of  bark,  are,  very  properly,  introduced  into  domestic  medicine. 

At  this  point,  our  praise  must  end ;  for  domestic  medicine  is,  we 
know,  highly  injurious.  A  name  being  once  given  to  a  ccJmplaint, 
any  nurse  can  prescribe  for  its  cure.  But  diseases  attack  Insidiously. 
They  assume  h>rms,  at  first,  ver^  distant  from  their  real  nature; 
and  medicines,  adapted  to  these  first  appearances,  may  be  some^ 
times  fatal.  Diseases,  also,'  will  not  submit  to  systems ;  tliere  are 
many  to  which  no  name  can  be  assigned ;  and  others,  that  can  be 
referred  to  a  name,  that  will  not  bear  the  usual  treatment  assigned 
to  such  name.    Indepeiulently  of  these  considerations,  in  U|is  work 
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fiht  most  active  medktnes  are  put  into  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
person*  with  few,  if  any,  cautions.  Calomel,  gamboge,  antimonial 
powder,  and  laudaniun,  are  ordered  with  great  freedom ;  and,  in 
^  practice  subjoined,  medicines  of  still  ampler  power  are  pointed 
out.  This  we  conceive  highly  dangerous ;  nor  would  We  add,  to 
any  £unily  chest,  more  than  the  conunon  evacuants  of  the  mildest 
kind,  die  common  cordials,  and  the  less  heating  sudorifics. 

Aar.  26. — A  Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  qf  the 
Lircr;  together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  I^operties  and  Component 
Parts  qf  the  Bile  and  Biliary  Concretions.  By  William  Saunders, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  4  S.  A.  *c.  Third  Addition.  With  Additioas  and 
Ifnprovements^    Svo.    7sm     Boards*    Phillips.     1803. 

Having  fully  considered  this  work  on  its  first  appearance  •,  we 
should  not  have  noticed  this  third  edition,  if.it  had  not  contained 
^me  new  observations.  ' 

■  In  the  preface,  the  author  enlarges,  with  a  little  too  much  osten* 
tation,  on  the  common  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  liver,  and 
its  extensive  connexions :  he  adds,  moreover,  as  well  from  his  own 
experience  as  that  of  others,  that  he  is  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  the  antiphlogiistic  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  he- 
patitis, previous  to  the  use  of  mercury.  Dropsy,  too,  he  considers 
ms  depending  frequently  on  the  morbid  state  of  the  liver,  and,  con* 
aequently,  in  nearly  the  same  light.  It  wanted  not  any  very  mi- 
nute or  deep  observations  to  show  the  connexion  of  dropsy  with  dis* 
eased  liver ;  but  it  wanted,  perhaps,  some  strong  authority  to  coun« 
teract  Dr.  G.  Fordyce's  prejudices  against  purgmg  in  dropsy.  Dn 
Saunders's  observations  will,  we  trust,  in  this  view,  be  advan* 
tageous. 

Our  author's  remarks  on  the  use  of  Cheltenham  water  are  ap- 
parently judicious  and  correct.  The  newly-discovered  mineral 
spring  win  probably  be  benefidal  in  counteracting  the  too  powerful 
laxative  effects  of  die  waters  generally  employed.  As  Dr.  Saun- 
ders seems  to  promise  some  further  observations  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  not  now  enlarge  on  it.  On  the  whole,  we  think  this  one  of 
the  most  valuable  treatises  on  the  liver  and  its  complaints  that  wit 
possess  in  our  language. 

POETRY. 

Art.  27.— iRop'.t  Fables,  nnt?  versified,  from  the  best  English  Edi-^ 
iions.   In  three  Parts*  By  if.  Steers,  Gent.  Svo.  ^s.  sewed.  Harrk. 

In  the  year  1773,  a  good  translation  of  the  fables  of  Lessing,  by 
J.  Richardson,  was  printed  at  Yotk :  unfortunately  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  masterly  dissertation  on  the  theory  of  fable-writing  pre- 
fixed to  the  German  original.  I^d  it  done  so,  our  poets  would, 
by  this  time,  have  been  aware  that  the  object  of  a  fable  is  not  to  af- 
ford precise  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  animals,  such  as  a  na- 
turalist might  be  proud  to  avow,  but  to  deliver,  in  the  most  con- 
cise possible  form,  some  lesson  of  ethic  experience.  Animals  are 
called  in  emblematically :  they  represent  classes  of  human  charac- 

«  Crit.  Rev.  Second  Series,  VoL  10.  p.  1S7. 
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Xcr :  the  fox  is  substitcited  to  the  cunning  man»  the  hsre  to  the 
thnid ;  and  the  use  of  the  substitution  consists  in  the  total  abstrac- 
tion of  all  dramatic  peculiarity  in  the  delineation  of  geiwi-fll  na- 
xntef  Which  is  suited  to  all  analogous  ^ses,  rather  than  of  indivi- 
dual personality^  which  is  of  more  limited,  though  of  more  precise^ 
application. 

Inattendve  to  this  co>nvincing  observation,  our  autlior^  like  thar^ 
^rus  and  Lafontaine,  digresses  perpetually  into  descriptions,  which' 
neither  account  for^  nor  belong  to,  the  anecdote  related.  Let  u$ 
fake  the  first  fable  to  analyse. 

*  A  cofck  at  early  dawn  of  day 
Awoke,  his  oraisons  to  pay, 
And  sliding  down  frohi  partlett's  side, 
Cfow'd  shnll,  and  strutted  far  and  wide ; 
Till  0'^  Ms  Wonted  dunghill  motifited. 
He  on  a  sjblendid  bteakfa^t  counted : 
Such,  by  the  sun's  new  bnmiih'd  rays, 
He  spied  fresh  kindKng  in  the  blaze  f 
But|  cruel  fate !  hk  bealt  Was  bone, 
And  of  hard  adamant  the  stOne  : 
Then  spurring  Sor^  bright  ^ottsin-gennin, 
**  Enrich,"  he  cried,  **  base  human  vermin ; 
One  com  of  barley  to  n*y  mind 
Is  worth  ten  millions  of  thy  kind."     P.  2. 

What  matters  it  to  the  reader,  or  applier  of  this  fable,  Whether 
tlie  cock  awoke  early,  whether  he  saicTnis  prayers,  whether  he  quit- 
ted the  side  of  his  spouse.  Whether  he  croWed  or  strutted  ?  That  he 
'Wanted  a  breakfast,  is  to  the  purpo^ ;  that'  he  hoped  for  the  betjtei* 
morsel,  because  it  glittered,  is  improbable ;  that  his  bedk  was  bone, 
-would  have  been  equally  tftie,  if  he  had  found  a  barley-corn ;  that 
what  he  found  woidd  enrich  men,  is  an  admission  which  defeats 
its  purpose  5  and  the  whole  inferenee — ^but  this  is  ^so^'s  fault— - 
is,  that  the  cock  was  a  bad  jtidge  of  merit* 

So  much  for  the  matter,  thotight*  Or  idea :  noW  for  the  form, 
dress,  or  style. 

The  epiwiets  are  merely  stdi,  ad*  in  ^  formef  article,  we  termed 
^lines.  Every  dstwn  is  eariy ;  every -crowing,  shrill  2  every  ray, 
new  burnished;  every  kindling,  fre  A  j  every  adamant^  hard ;  every 
cousin  to  Sol,  bright,  8tc :  so  that  not  an  epithet  tdls.  Wanted  is 
bad  grammar  i  the  old  infinitive  is  to  xoone,  and  the  participle  woned 
or  toont,  Germin  is  bad  spelling,  voluntarily  substituted  to  gemianf 
for  the  sake  of  riming  to  the  eye.  The  descriptive  passages  are 
unlucky :  cocks  do  not  slide ;  ^en  they  strut  Jkf  and  wiae,  they 
quit  their  xvarU  dunghill  s  th^  never  connt  on  a  iptendid  breakfast : 
uiey  do  not  sp*/,  for  they  see  vety  readily.  It  is  t)i>cru&l  fate  that 
a  cock's  beak  is  bone,  or  that  a  stohe  is  adamant.  Who  spurns 
any  thing,  because  it  reseniUes  the  sun  ?  or  peculiaHses  those  men 
as  base  vermin^  w6o  are  rich  ?  In  shon>  the  diction  is  remarkable  for 
infelicity  and  im|»^priety. 

Our  readers  will  tool:  exact  that  we  should  examine,  in  similar 
detail,  the  whole  '^undr^d  fables :  any  prose  translation  of  them 
merits  preference. 

Crit,  Rev.  VoJ.  1,  Janumy,  1804.       ,;,,,J,Googh 
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Art.  2S.— -TA«  Evih  and  Advantages  qf  Genius  contrasted:  a  poeti" 
cal  Essay,  in  three  Cantos.  By  the  Rev,  WiUiam  Titidal,  A,M, 
F.S.i4.     Svo.     Richardson.     1803. 

Didactic  poetry  is  seldom  good  for  much.  .  The  art  of  legisla* 
ting,  or  reducing  to  rule  the  precepts  and  general  principles  of  taste^ 
science,  or  morals,  so  as  to  form  a  directory  of  practical  wisdom,  re- 
quires philosophy  and  precision.  But  philosophy,  or  the  abstract 
expression  of  general  truth,  is  the  form  of  expression,  of  all  others, 
most  opposite  to  the  poetical,  which  requires  sensible  imagery  and 
individual  exemplification.  Precision  is  attainable  by  the  skilfut 
versifier ;  but  where  only  one  epithet  is  the  correct*  it  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  metre,  the  rime,  or  the  sound. 
Pope,  who  excels  all  other  didactic  poets,  abounds  with  lines  which 
have  the  mere  merit  of  condensation,  and  are  wholly  clevoid  of  me- 
taphor, imagery,  tropes,  colours,  or  any  pretenuons  to  poetry. 
Akenside,  a  popular  didactic  poet,  whose  subject  was  fortunate, 
and  whose  metre  imposecf  little  restraint,  has  many  nonsense-verses, 
incapable  of  any  rational  translation,  where  the  want  of  meaning 
is  concealed  beneath  smooth  and  pretty  words.  It  is  with  Aken- 
side that  the  author  of  this  poem  enters  into  competition ;  for  their 
subjects  are  in  fact  the  same ;  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  imagi- 
nation being  those  advantages  and  evils  of  genius  here  discussed. 
The  mann^  of  Cowper  has  been  chosen  by  this  writer :  he  owes  less 
to  books,  leiss  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  less  to  the  moralists, 
than  Akenside ;  and  more  to  domestic  nature,  to  local  scenery,  to 
familiar  manners,  and  to  English  feeling.  He  wants  selection,  too, 
like  Cowper,  in  his  choice  of  images ;  and  he  paints  with  a  less  vi- 
vid and  animated  pencil.    A  passage  from  the  tliird  canto— 

<  Here  let  me  to  th'excursive  mind,  sublim'd 
By  genius,  offer  its  due  pi^ise :  'tis  still 
The  fnend  of  virtue  and  of  moral  worth. 
Whatever  its  devious  eccentricities. 
Its  trembling  variations,  to  the  pole 
Of  justice,  honour,  truth,  invariably, 
It  turns  at  lasL    Though  oft,  full  oft, 
With  frame  of  body  and  of  mind  endow'd. 
Susceptible  of  passion's  fiercest  storms ; 
Though  from  the  narrow  path  of  onward  life 
It  chance  to  deviate,  and  to  snatch  a  fioVr 
From  the  parterres  of  vice,  'tis  still  oppos'd 
By  natural  bias,  acts  against  its  force ; 
And,  after  such  sad  tnal,  back  returns 
The  firmer  friend  of  pure  morality. 
'Tis  even  its  criterion.     Shew  me  one 
Entitled  to  its  praise  who  e'er  sat  down. 
With  cool  resolve,  to  chaunt  the  praise  of  vice 
Or  to  describe  its  pleasures,  and  I  yield 
The  point :— but»  there  is  no  one ;  he  who  can 
Is  neither  Virtue's  friend  nor  Genius'  son. 
—Who  shall  decide  but  some  identity  , 

May  lurk,  yet  undiscover'd,  in  the  sense  % 

Approving  moral  action,  and,  in  that, 
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Exciting  love,— pure,  undissembled,  love, — 
.    Of  beauteous  Nature  and  her  copied  charms  ^ 
And,  as  between  the  sense,  imparting  power 
To  judge  of  odours,  and  the  palate's  nice 
Discrimination,  there  is  somewhat  more 
Than  mere  analoj^j.    A  scene  of  soft, 
Calm,  past'ral,  liiS,  may  vibrate  on  the  chords 
That  mild  benevolence  would  touch :  a  grand 
Tremendous  image  may  arouse  the  soul. 
As  universal  love,  heroic  acts. 
Disinterested  kindness,  on  the  mind 
Seise  irresistible : — ^the  sense,  perhaps, 
The  same,  with  different  energies  endowed. 
— Howe'er  we  deem  of  this,  example  shews 
A  mind  susceptible  of  one  will  scarce 
Neglect  the  other. — 'Tis  enough  to  touch 
The  subject :— what  philosophers  have  wav'd 
Or  treated  doubtful,  'tis  a  poet's  task 
To  skim  o'er  lightly,  well  content  to  prove 
The  love  of  virtue  ever  G^ius'  praise.'     p.  41  • 

These  lines  will  probably  be  classed  rather  with  the  flatteries  /o, 
than  of  genius ;  yet  they  display,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  a  mind  which  relishes  warmly  the  fair  and  the  good,  and 
which  is  baptised  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  if  not  with  the  fire  of 
poetry. 

Art.  29.— Terrible  ThKtwationf  f  A  poetical  Petiticm  agahut  GaU 
vaniarng  Drunipery,  and  the  Perkinistic  Institution.  Jnfaur  Cantos. 
Mo9t  renpectfully  addressed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  By 
Christopher  Caustic,  M.D.  LL.D.  ASS.  *c.  Second  Edition,  with 
great  Additions.     Svo.    4*.  6d.     Boards.     Hurst.     1803. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  the  object  of  the  author  is  more 
conspicuous:  indeed  it  blazes  with  a  lustre  that  leaves  not  the 
smallest  foundation  for  doubt ;  and,  not  confining  himself  to  the 
tractors,  like  sir  John  Hill,  of  redoubtable  memory,  he  aims  his 
blows  at  many  absurdities  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  Such  in 
fsLCt  there  are ;  and  ridicule  is,  perhaps,  the  only  weapon  with  which 
they  can  be  attacked.  Our  author  applies  his  flagellation  with"no 
sparing  hand;  and,  while  we  laugh  at  his  wit,  we  feel  some  little 
pain  for  the  eflPects  of  his  severity.  We  would  suggest  only,  m  the 
words  of  Yorickr-While  you  tear  the  jerkin,  may  you  not  mjure 
the  lining  >  While  you  lash  the  weakness,  may  you  not  give  pam 
to  a  respectable  mbd  ?  The  deprecation  of  severity,  from  a  re- 
viewer,  may  be  thought  like  a  lecture  of  humanity  from  an  inqui- 
sitor. Yet,  if  persons  can  know  their  own  hearts,  we  may  truly 
say— 

*  Curst  be  the  line,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  honeH  man  our  foe ;' 

and  can  add,  in  the  words  of  the  same  poet,  slightly  changed— 

*  Critics  lose  half  the  fame  they  might  have  got, 

"J\rere  it  but  known  what  they  humanely  blot.  « 
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Art.  30.— T*tf  Works  qf  the  English  Poe$s.     With  Prrfaces,  biogra^ 

phical  and>criticaU    By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL*  D.    Re-^dited,  with 

new  biographical  and  critical  Matter,  by  J.  Aikia,  M*  D.     VoU^ 

VII.  VIIL  IX.    l2tno.    SmaU  Pt^kr  II.  Is.    Large  Paper  U.  I6s. 

Boards.     Kearny.     1802. 

We  now  announce  the  continuation  <^  this  publication^  with  the 
three  volumes  which  contain  the  poems  of  Cowley.  TTie  life  of 
Cowley  has',  however,  been  written  with  such  critical  discrimination, 
$uch  ability,  and  judgement,  by  Johnson,  that  the  editor  has  little 
subject  for  remark.  He  objects,  with  some  reason,  to  the  term 
metaphysical  poets,  because  their  metaphors  or  resembUnces  are  not 
exclusively  intellectual.  Though  Johnson  defends  Cowley  from  the 
attack  of  a  critic  who  censured  him  for  *  profane  and  lascivious 
verses,'  yet,  in  another  passage,  he  condemns  the  poet  for  light  al- 
-lusions  to  sacred  things. 

*  The  sentence  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  concerning  the  un- 
fitness of  scripture  subjects  for  poetical  embellishment,  on  account 
of  the  awe  and  submissive  reverence  with  which  the  sacred  writings 
are  perused,  seems  rather  to  be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  scrupulous 
and  mistaken  piety,  than  by  just  and  philosophical  thinking.  It 
evidently  adopts  for  its  principle  the  notion  of  the  full  and  equal 
divine  inspiration  of  every  part  of  the  writings  coinppsing  the  canoi| 
6f  scripture,  whether  historical,  perspective,  or  jMroplietic; — ^ 
notion  which  few  men  of  learning  and  liberal  inquiry  can  now  b^ 
supposed  to  hold.  That  all  cunosity  respecting  these  tqpics  is 
suppressed,  because  there  is  already  what  is  "  suflficient  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,"  is  surely  a  very  singular  and  narrow  senti- 
ment. Who  would  not  rejoice  at  the  recovery  of  some  of  thpse 
historical  records  which  are  expressly  mentipned  as  containii\g  at 
large,  facts  only  given  in  abridgment  hj  the  eictant  Jewish  writers  I 
And  what  reader  of  the  Bibles  not  destitute  of  coxpnion  feeling, 
will  concur  in  the  critic's  ass^on,  xh2X  the  effect  of  the  theocrati- 
cal  system  is  to  prevent  us  irova  readily  sympathising  in  the  joys 
and  griefs  of  those  who  lived  under  it  ?  That  mind  must  indeed  be 
strangely  impressed  with  the  character  of  theocracy,  which  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  interested  by  the  natural  circumstances  in 
^e  adventures  of  Joseph  or  David.  That  the  intermixture  of 
poetical  fiction  in  such  narrations  is  a  matter  of  much  delicacy^ 
wiU  readily  be  acknowlec^ged ;  since  if  the  additions  are  not  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  original  ground-wprk,  they  will  proye 
pffensiye  to  those  who  spne  firm  believers  in  the  authendcity  and  im- 
portance of  the  scriptural  records.  Bu^  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  amplifications  and  ornaments  usual  ip  sober  epick  poetry  shpuld 
not  be  as  admissible  in  a  subject  of  Jewish  history,  as  in  one  c»  any 
other.  Dr.  Johnson  was  not,  perhaps,  aware  at  the  time  of  writing, 
vhat  a  sweeping  clause  in  crincal  legislation  he  was  propounding, 
and  how  many  fine  works  were  involved  in  his  condemnation.  Tfii 
particular  merit  of  the  ^'Davideis''  u  quite  another  consideration  i 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  estimated  by  the  critic  with  his  usual 
perspicacity.  '  Cowley's  genius  was,  tijideed,  altogetjier  unsuitably 
to  the  epick.  His  place  is  among  the  insentous  pcets^  and  he  may 
justly  rank  the  first  in  his  class.'    Vol.  vn.  p.  cii. 

We  have  transcribed  this  passage,  lest  we  should  lessee  the  force 
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ef  the  reply ;  yet  we  own  that  it  is  not  to  us  satisfactory.  There  is 
no  scale  to  measure  the  degree  of  divine  inspiration ;  and,  in  nar- 
ratives purely  historic,  the  interposition  of  divinity  occurs;  and, 
to  extend  the  licence,  might  endanger  that  respectful  distance  ac 
which  sacred  subjects  should  ever  be  contemplated.  Even  the 
^^^^gc  o^  ^^  Scriptures  hedges  them  around  with  reverential  ar- 
chaisms, which  should  not  be  lightly  withdrawn,  or  employed  for 
other  purposes. 

The  engravings  are  executed  with  elegance,  from  drawings  dt» 
stinguished  by  spirit  and  taste.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  cnoice 
is  not  entitled  to  much  pniise ;  and,  in  another,  the  Fegasus  is 
»ot  brought  sufficiently  forward  to  illustrate  the  quotation.  The 
Muse  has  alighted  from  Pegasus^  when  the  poet  exclaims—* 

■*  Stop !  stop  my  Muse !  allay  thy  vigorous  heat, 

Kindled  at  a  hint  so  great : 

Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in. 

Which  does  to  rd^e  begin,  &c.' 

DRAMA. 
Art.  si. — The  Wife  qf  iivo  Husbands,  a  Musical  Drama,  in  three 
Acts,     As  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Drury-Lane.   By  Jtmtes 
Cobb,     The  Music  composed  and  selected  by  J.  Mazzinghi.     8t-o, 
2>.  6d.     Robinsons.     1803. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  taken  this  drama  from  a  piece  of  Pixerccourt, 
lately  represented  with  some  success  at  Paris. 

The  heroine  of  the  play  is  prevailed  upon,  by  the  fascinating 
Tnanner  of  a  young  villain,  to  espouse  him  unknown  to  her  fadier. 
Here,  by  the  way,  we  will  just  notice,  that,  if  we  had  time  or  incli« 
nation  for  the  pursuit,  we  should,  most  likely,  find  M.  Pixerecourt 
i-jdebted  to  one  of  the  German  dramatists  for  his  model ;  for  this 
father,  notwithstanding  his  child  was  but  fifteen  when  she  contract- 
ed the  marriage,  and  though  she  continues  afterwards  unceasingly 
to  supplicate  his  pardon,  pours  upon  her  head,  till  within  two 
or  three  sentences  of  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  curses  of 
nnreslrained  anger,  in  a  style  of  vehemence  equal  to  Schiller  or 
Kotzebue.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  by  this  remark  to  imply 
that  the  little  perfonnance  before  us  is  destitute  of  all  merit,  or 
filled  with  Germaz  inanity.  Here  is  no  rant  of  passion  to  vindicate 
concubinage,  nor  happiness  bestowed  on  a  profligate  adulterer.. 
1'he  heart  feels  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  woman,  who,  for  one  ve« 
nial  trespass,  committed  when  a  mere  child,  is  agonising  imder  the 
displeasure  of  a  too-unforgivinff  parent,  and  subjected  to  the  inju* 
rious  treatment  of  him  who  seauced  her  from  her  filial  obligations* 
When  several  years  had  elapsed  after  this  fotal  union*  the  greater 
part  of  which  she  had  spent  in  absence,  through  the  ill  usage  of  her 
tyrant,  that  abajidoned  man  deceives  her  into  a  marriage  widi 
an  amiable  nobleman,  by  means  of  counterfeit  attestations  of  his 
own  death,  in  order  to  make  a  prey  of  the  property  of  this  second 
lu'sband.  Shortly  after  this  epoch,  the  scene  opens;  and,  fron^ 
^e  circumstance  of  the  latter  marriage,  M.  Pixerecourt  has  be- 
stowed on  his  heroine  her  title,  *  La  Femme  a  deux  Maris.' 

The  translator  has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  r 
ret  these,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  have  not  improved  the  originaL 
Ko  British  bosom,  at  tliis  important  moment,  can  avoid  beaming 
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with  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  enthusiastic  love  for  his  country. 
But  to  introduce  an  Irish  soldier,  and  an  English  sailor,  amongst 
the  dependents  of  a  Sicilian,  in  order  to  make  them  sing  *  Hearts 
of  Oak  are  our  Ships,*  and  teach  the  peasants  to  dance,  is  trifline 
and  preposterous.  Tl^  sentiments,  in  general,  are  noble  and  WeU 
expressed.  Mr,  Cobb  has  been  careful  not  to  let  them  fall  oflf  in  his 
English  version. 

Art.  32.— TAtf  Otravan;  or,  the  Driver  and  hU  Dog,  A  grand 
seriocomic  Romance,  in  two  Acts,  Written  by  Frederic  Reynolds. 
The  Music  by  William  Reeve.    8ro.     2*.     Robinsons.     IfiipS. 

To  try  a  production  like  this  by  the  rules  of  dramatic  criticism, 
would  be  to  treat  its  author  severely  indeed.  If  the  nation  choose 
to  be  pleased  by  a  representation  of  ballets  and  pantomimes,  the 
Caravan  is  as  well  calculated  for  that  purpose,  as  Blue  Beard* 
Cinderella,  or  any  other  of  this  description  ot  scenic  pageantry. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  83. — Letters  from  Mrs.  Palmerstotie  to  her  Daughter;  inculcate 
ing  Morality  by  entertaining  Narratives.     By  Mrs.  Hunter,  qf  Nor- 
wich.   3  VoLt.    8vo.    15s.    Boards.    Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 
These  volumes  merit  our  warm  commendation,  since  they  amuse 
the  fancy,  while  they  amend  the  heart.     The  instructions  precede 
the  tale,  a  method  not  without  its  use,  since  the  mon.!,  appended  to 
the  story,  is,  we  fear,  often  passed  over.     In  this  instance,  expecta- 
tion is  kept  alive,  and  the  yoimg  mind  is  led  to  the  temple,  through 
an  amusing  portico.   Our  author's  own  object  is  evinced  by  the  ob^ 
servations  or  her  friend  in  the  introduction ;  since,  to  the  desidera- 
tum thus  explained,  she  replies  by  offering  her  packet,  the  contents 
to  the  volume  before  us. 

^  He  said  he  wanted  books  for  his  female  pupils,  and  particularly 
for  those  between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  aee.  I  instantly 
reminded  him  of  the  numberless  and  excellent  works  published  for 
tiie  express  purposes  of  instruction  to  young  people ;  and  with  some 
asperity,  I  believe,  and  perhaps  national  pride,  named  several  au- 
thors who  had  a  distinguished  claim  to  his  selection  and  preference. 
He  replied,  "He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  books  which  I  had 
enumerated :  he  acknowledged  their  merit,  and  had  availed  himself 
of  their  usefulness.  But,"  added  he,  smiling,  **  some  are  too  seri- 
ous, and  others  too  childish :  some  say  too  much,  and  others  not 
•nough.  I  want  a  delineation  of  the  human  heart,  with  a  moral 
which  will  not  disgrace  a  mature  reason,  i  want  a  mirror  of  truth 
and  of  nature,  in  which  my  girls  may  see  themselves  without  danger 
to  their  native  simplicity,  and  without  checking  too  harshly  their  na- 
tural curiosity  and  fancy."     Vol.  i.  p.  xi. 

We  had  marked  some  of  the  letters  as  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  unwilling  to  discriminate 
where  all  have  merit.  Perhaps  •  Beauty  arid  Ugliness,  or  the  Sick 
Child,'  affords  one  of  the  most  salutary  lessons  for  the  conduct  of 
young  people ;  while  Amelia  Saville  points  out  a  path  particularly 
d£stnTcti\'T?  even  to  present  happiness.  To  have  enforced  the  moral, 
she  should  have  been  more  generally  known  and  despised,  as  she 
truly  merited  to  be.  Mrs.  Hunter  has,  we  think,  not  succeeded  sO 
well  in  her  Eastern  and  Allegoric  Tales, 
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Art.  34. — The  Cave  ofConsenza:  a  Romance  qf  the  eighteenth  Ctw- 
twr}f.  Altered  from  this  Italian.  By  Eliza  Muscat  BrojuUy,  2  Vols. 
12//I0.     12*'.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1803. 

There  are  some  circumstances  relating  to  this  publication  that 
might  disarm  criticism^  even  were  the  faults  more  numerous.  The 
work  is  said  to  be  altered  from  the  Italian ;  and  there  is  seemingly 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  the  English  and  Italian  stories.  The 
latter  is  m  the  usual  style  of  caves,  banditti,  strong  holds,  &i'. 
The  whole,  however,  is  interesting,  and,  notwithstanding  numerous 
violations  of  probability,  pleasing.    The  moral  we  do  not  think  un- 

-  exceptionable.  The  heedless  attachment  of  a  voung  ^irl  of  seven- 
teen  to  a  married  man  of  forty,  and  the  death  of  an  amiable  woman, 
to  make  way  for  their  union,  will  lead  rather  to  the  indulgence  of 
such  transient  fancies  than  to  tlie  necessity  of  opposing  them.  Every 
wife  will  not  die  with  so  much  complaisance ;  and  every  love-sick 
girl  will  not  be  so  fortunate. 

Art.  35. — Moss  Qiff  Abbey;  or,  the  Sepulchral  Harmonist.  A  my^ 
sterious  Tale,  By  Mary-Jtdia  Young.  4fVols.l2mo.  12s.  Boards^ 
Crosby  and  Co.     1803. 

In  the  days  of  Curl,  a  *  taking  title'  was  as  fashionable  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  we  augur  well  of  the  success  of  the  Sepulchral  Hannonim, 
in  these  days  when  ghosts  and  mysteries  are  so  fashionable.  The 
novel,  though  abounding  with  events  scarcely  within  the  verge  of 
probability,  is  interesting,  from  its  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of 
fortune :  the  characters,  however,  are  in  no  respect  new,  and  merely 
captivate  from  their  situation ;  and,  while  we  *  incredulously  hate'  . 
thaunexpected  alternations  of  misery  and  happmess,  disapprobation 
vanishes,  in  our  eagerness  to  follow  the  events.— We  have  laughed 
a  little  at  the  ghost  of  an  opera  tune ;  but  this  is  the  ghost  of  an 
elegy ;  and  the  poetry  is  wild  and  *  full  of  fantasy,'  well  adapted  to 
the  situation.  The  Booth  and  Amelia  of  Fielding  seem  to  have 
been  in  Miss  Young's  view,  when  she  sketched  George  and  Harriet 
Newton. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

'Art.  36. — Book-keeping  improved:  or,  a  certain  Method  laid  datvn 
and  exemplified  for  the  Detection  and  Prevention  of  Errors ;  aitinly 
superseding  the  tedious  Process  of  calling  the  Books  over.  By  Philip 
Pullen.     ito.     IL  Is,     Boards.     No  ^Bookseller's  Name.     1801J. 

An  improvement  is  here  made  in  the  journal,  by  an  additional  co- 
lumn, to  receive  the  folio  numbers  of  the  several  debits  and  credits 
posted  in  the  account-current-book.  The  totals  are  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column,  and  carried  forward ;  by  which  means  a  coun- 
ter-check  is  obtained  on  the  additiqif  of  every  entry.  The  ledger  is 
not  altered.  In  the  account-current-book  every  item  is  posted  as 
fully  as  possible.    The  several  amounts  in  the  journal  are  entered 

-  in  the  inner  casli  column,  and  die  total  amount  carried  to  the  outei 
cash  column,  that  the  respective  sums  posted  in  the  ledeer  may  ct)r* 
respond,  and  act  as  a  check  on  the  amounts  posted  in  tliis  huok. 
To  these  is  added  a  book  of  partial  balance,  as  an  auxiliary  to  rhe 
generaf  balance.  The  respective  amounts  posted  in  the  debit  and 
credit  of  the  several  accounts  in  the  ledger  during  each  nionth, 
being  compared  with  the  journal  amouat  for  such  month.,  j^-itve 
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that  the  sums  have  been  either  correctly,  or  incorrectly,  posted,  it 
there  be  an  error,  it  is  detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  partial  ba- 
lance with  the  account-current-book.  Thus  the  books  may  be  cor- 
rectly balanced  every  month  without  calling  the  books  over.  Hie 
improvements  here  suggested  merit  the  consideration  of  the  mer* 
chant. 

Art.  37« — Tfioughts  on  the  Doctrittf  qfvicariovs  Suffering ,  occasioned 
by  some  Befiexiom  01:  the  Bishop  of  hondonh  Lectures  in  the  Monihl^ 
Review  for  December,  1802.     Bvo.     U.  6d.    Baldwin.     1803. 

That  roan  would  have  remained  in  the  state  of  death,  if  *  it  had 
not  been  for  the  mediation  of  the  Gospel  covenant,^  is  a  truth  to 
which  all  Christians  give  their  ready  assent.  On  the  operation  and 
nature  of  that  covenant,  many  disputes  have  arisen ;  and  our  author 
treats  the  subject  rather  inaccurately,  when  he  concludes,  that 
*  some  satisfaction  was  provided  to  stay  divhie  justice  from  the 
vindictive  execution  of  that  fatal  sentence  which  man  had  incurred 
by  transgression.'  No  satisfaction  was  provided  to  stay  divine  jus- 
tice ;  for  divine  justice  took  its  course,  and  man  was  punished  in  the 
way  prescribed  by  the  law :  he  died  for  his  transgression,  and  all 
his  offspring  became,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  death.  To  re- 
cover man  from  this  state  of  death,  a  sacrifice  must  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  to  divine  justice ;  but  a  sacrifice  is  intended 
to  expiate  guilt,  and  to  preclude  the  vindictive  effects  of  justice : 
now  nothing  has  prevented  the  effect  of  the  primal  sentence  passed 
upon  man;  and  his  restoration  to  life  becomes  the  subject  of  st 
different  inquiry.  We  here  read  much  of  sacrifices ;  and  the  sa- 
crifice of  Christ  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  considered  as  alluding  ta 
Mosaical  sacrifices  5  that  the  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaical  rites  were 
Teal ;  and  that  that  of  our  Saviour  can  only  be  considered  m  a  figu* 
rative  sense — ^for  his  death  was  that  of  a  malefactor.  Hence  the 
figurative  expressions  of  Scripture  are  naturallv  much  tortured  by 
our  author,  and  the  plain  evident  meaning  or  Stripture  is  lost  in 
refined  discussions.  The  disobedience  of  Adam  was  the  mean  by 
which  death  entered  into  Ae  world — ^the  obedience  of  Christ  was 
the  mean  by  which  man  receives  the  gift  of  eternal  lifie.  In  a  con- 
troversy of  this  kind,  it  would  be  wdl  to  use  the  precise  language 
of  tlie  Scriptures :  in  them  we  shall  neither  find  the  term  sati^ac" 
iion  applied  to  Christ's  death,  nor  shall  we  meet  with  any  term 
that  expresses  vicarious  svffeiincr.  However,  we  will  abstain  from 
further  remarks,  lest  the  irritable  author  should  involve  us  m  similar 
censures  to  tliose  he  has  bestowed  on  our  brother  reviewers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  mmrh  obliged  to  *  our  sincere  w^Il-widier  Sekex»  for  his  past  atteii« 
tiuns,  an^  shaU  be  glad  to  gratify  his  expectatioDS  ia  future.  In  respect,  how 
€Aer,  to  his  observations  conct;ming  the  article  oo  Tiiakaba,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  reply  satisfactorily,  ivitliout  a'distinct  stitcment  of  hie  objections  to  the  cri- 
tique it  contains.  AVhatocr  exception  may  have  been  taken  to  it  by  Snier, 
thij  Writer  of  that  article,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  readily  remove  ;  and,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that,  though  It  has  not  the  good  fortune  entirely  f^ 
fileasc  *  our  sincere  well-wisher,'  it  bos  been  complimented  from  othoi*  quarter* 
lu  a  style  highly  grutifyinjr  to  its  author. 

We  w  ill  Ic  M  hMive  tu  rcui'md  S£I«ex  that  it  la  Mual  to  pay  fhe  postage  of  cab* 
municatious  like  his. 
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AnT.  I.— •^  Chronological  History  qf  the  Discoveries  in  the 
South  Sea  <w  Pac^ic  Ocean.  Part  /.  Commencing  with 
an  Account  of  the  earliest  Discovery  of  that  Sea  by  Euro^ 
peam^  and  terminating  with  the  Voyage  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake y  in  1579.  Illustrated  with  Charts,  By  James 
Burneyy  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  4to,  1 1,  4^.  Boards. 
G.  and  W.HicoL    1803- 

THE  South  Sea  is  a  new  oceao,  as  America  is  a  new  conti- 
nent* The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  either;  and» 
for  ages^  both  were  rather  suspected  than  really  ascertained. 
Wheh  Columbus  found  a  continent  extended  between  hfm 
and  the  riches  of  the  East^  this  land  must  have  been  India^  or  a 
sea  interposed.  He  had  suiBcient  geographical  knowledge  to 
show  him,  that,  were  it  the  Indian  continent,  its  extent  must 
place  the  usual  harbours  at  too  great  distance  for  a  commercial 
communication  \  and  that  probably  a  sea,  rather  than  a  vast 
tract  of  land,  intervened.  The  opposition  and  the  difficul-* 
ties  he  experienced  prevented  him,  however,  from  pursuing 
further  plans  j  and,  having  seen  the  continent  of  America — 
though  he  saw  it  only— he  left  the  name  and  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  to  an  inferior  navigator.  We  agree,  however,,  with 
captain  feumey  in  opinion,  Jiat,  having  discovered  the  Ameri- 
can islands,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  discovered  America  ; 
and,  though  not  rond  of  innovation,  we  think  the  American 
congress  would  perform  a  signal  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Columbus,  by  solemnly  giving  to  the  new  continent  the  name  of 
Columbia,  which  has  long  been  familiarly  bestowed  on  it  in  the. 
poetic  productions  of  the  trans-atlantic  bards. 

The  name  of  the  South  Sea  was  singular,  since  to  the  si- 
tuation of  those  who  first  saw  it  the  appellation  was  owipg. 
They  saw  it  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  the  continent 
trends  east  and  west :  the  western  sea  was,  therefore,  to  the 
south,   and  the   Atlantic  to  the  north.     French  navigators, 
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adopting  th«  style  of  their  coimtrymeni  who  seem  onjy  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  le  Nord  atid  les  Pays  Bas^  continued  the 
error  j  and  in  their  works  the  South-American  rivers,  on  its 
eastern  cda^t,  arc  said  to  fall  into  the  North  Sea.  When  the 
great  Pacific  ^was  partly  known,  another  error  prevailed.  It  was 
supposed,  that,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  a  vast  continent  was  situated  5  and  some  projecting  capes 
of  this  supposed  continent,  probably  islands  seen  imperfectly, 
are  laid  down  in  the  old  maps.  It  is  honourable  to  the  reim  of 
George  the  Third,  that  this  illusion  has  been  destroyed  witMn 
Its  limits,  and  numerous  islands  discovered,  which  shall  one  day 
be  found  to  form  a  vast  continent.  This,  to  future  navigators, 
may  appear  a  new  discoverjr ',  for,  by  the  accumulation  of  coral 
— the  foundation  of  these  islands — they  approximate,  and  new 
ones  gradually  extend  between  those  already  peopled.  Europe 
was  once  only  a  cluster  of  islands,  though  formed  in  another 
way  \ — for  nature  is  inexhaustible  in  her  resources. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  North  Sea,  it  has  been  the  object 
of  numerous  voyagers  with  different  views.  It  has  been  navi- 
gated, as  an  unexplored  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  discovery ;  as 
abounding  in  the  richest  productions  of  nature ;  and  as  the  scene 
of  warlike  achievements — sometimes  of  piratical  plunder.  It 
is  not  our  present  design  to  examine  the  chief  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  science  from  these  various  expeditions.  Yet  it 
would  be  no  uninteresting  inquiry,  to  examine  them  under  dif- 
ferent heads  ;  as  geology,  hycirography,  natural  science,  and  the 
natural  and  moral  history  of  man.  Captain  Burney's  object  is 
to  give  an  abstract  of  the  different  voyages  in  chronological 
order.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  original  works,  our 
patience  is  often  tired  by  extensive  and  uninteresting  nautical 
details.  Many  of  these  may  undoubtedly  be  omitted ;  but  our 
author  justly  observes,  that  to  omit  is  not  always  to  abridge. 
An  author  who  attempts  to  convey  the  accounts  of  another  in 
shorter  language,  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ; 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  valuable  n*om  uninteresting  informa- 
tion; and  may  sometimes  have  an  opportunity,  in  consequence  of 
subsequent  discoveries,  to  condense  passages  into  as  many  lines. 

An  inquirer  at  a  distant  interval,  when  repeated  examinatio/i 
and  succeeding  discoveries  have  established  or  refuted  the  suspi- 
cions or  errors  of  former  navigators,  has  a  very  considerable 
advantage  in  his  attempt  to  condense  the  substance  of  these  voy- 
ages. Disquisition  is  superseded  by  observation,  inquiries  by 
facts,  doubts  by  certainties.  It  remains  only  to  examine  the 
best  method  of  compressing  these  discoveries.  Many  observa- 
tions occur  to  us  in  either  point — viz,  a  geographical  or  a  chro- 
nological view.  Captain  Burney  has  preferred  the  latter,  not 
without  good  reasons  \  and  it  would  be  a  useless  labour,  even 
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if  we  should  succeed  in  the  object,  to  prove  that  the  other 
would  be  preferable. 

*  To  form  a  complete  account  of  any  voyage,  it  Is  necessary  that^ 
no  incident,  remark,  or  observation,  in  any  former  relation,  shall  be . 
omitted  which  can  be  in  the  least  serviceable  to  science,  which  can 
excite  interest,  or  satisfy  curiosity  :  and  to  state  every  thing  remark- 
able or  extraordinary,  however  useless  or  incredible ;  with,  occa- 
sionally, an  observation  on  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  it  appears  * 
entitled.    It  is  likewise  satisfactory,  that  many  things,  which  appear 
of  little  use  and  uninteresting,  should  be  notic^ed,  though  only  a 
single  line  be  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  not  always  the  less  satis- 
factory for  their  being  noticed  with  brevity.     In  short,  every  thing 
shovdd  be  mentioned  which  possesses  any  prospect  of  utility,  ana 
the  quantity  of  remark  may  be  proportioned  to  the  importance  and 
to  the  occasion ;  avoiding  to  seek  brevity  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  valuable  qualities  ofinformatlon  or  interest. 

*  AH  this  might  be  admitted,  and  the  accounts  of  voyages  be  yet 
greatly  compressed,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  mode  of  arranging  the  subject 
could  be  devised,  which  would  obviate  every  inconvemence.  The 
following  division  is  proposed  as  one  which  appears  capable  of  pre- 
servvng  its  classes  in  a  great  measure  distinct  from  each  other. 

« The  first  class  may  contain  the  voyages  to  the  north  of  Europe ; 
those  in  the  north  seas,  and  towards  the  north  pole. 

*  The  second,  those  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Atlantic  Islands.  t 

*  The  third,  east  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  China,  inclu- 
ding the  eastern  archipejagos  between  New  Holland  and  the  coai^t 
of  China.  Japan  might  have  a  section  to  itself  as  a  supplement  to 
this  class. 

*  The  fourth  might  contain  the  whole  of  the  discovery  of  the 
east  side  of  America,  except  the  Strait  of  Magalhanes  and  of  Le 
Maire,  which  are  more  connected  with  the  voyages  to  the  South  * 
Sea.  , 

*  The  fifth  class  may  comprehend  the  circumnavigations  and 
voyages  to  the  South  Sea.  With  these,  the  'discoveries  gn  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  are  so  much  interwoven,  that  they  cannot* 
without  disadvantage,  be  separated.  , 

*  The  discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  in  the  seas  near  Kamt-. 
schatka^  and  from  thence  to  the  north,  would  appear  not  improperly 
as  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  class. 

^  *  New  Holland  might  form  a  sixth  class.     This  country  would^ 
naturally  have  divided  itself  between  the  third  and  fifth,  had  not 
its  importance  so  much  increased  within  the  few  last  years,  that  it 
now  requires  a  distinct  class  to  itself. 

*  The  foregoing  division  is  offered  as  a  sketch  for  a  general  plan  ; 
the  cksses  are  capable  of  modification,  according  to  the  convenience 
or  inclination  of^  those  who  may  undertake  any  part  of  the  task ; 
and,  in  each,  chronological  order  might  with  ease  be  preserved.' 
r.  V. 
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In  one  view,  this  arrangement  is  geographici  but  by  no 
means  so  in  that  which  we  before  pointed  out.  We  meant, 
for  instance,  that  each  voyage  containing  a  description  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhanes,  or  of  the  coast  of  Chih— each  descriptionof 
the  Society  Islands,  of  New  Holland,  &c.— should  be  separately 
noticed.  The  inconveniences  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  strictly  chronological  one  j  but  the  former  will  pro- 
bably be  found  to  predonunate:  Captain  Bumey  adds  a  short 
account  of  the  assistance  he  has  received,  in  this  fifth  class  of 
his  general  arrangement,  and  of  the  authors  who  have  preceded 
him. 

We  have  anticipated  the  most  material  parts  of  cs^Jtain  Bur- 
ners introductory  account  of  the  discoveries  preceding  the 
voyage  of  Magalhanes ; — for  we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  line  of  demarcation,  by  which  the  pope 
fenerously  divided  the  East  and  the  West  Indies  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  though  the  subject  is  of  importance 
to  those  who  engage,  with  attention,  in  the  disputes  of  that 
aera.  The  voyage  ot  Magalhanes  is  next  offered  in  an  abridged 
form.  Yet,  to  us,  it  appears  still  too  extensive ;  and  many  more 
parts  might  be  further  curtailed  ;  particularly  the  minuter  ac- 
counts OT  the  navigators'  reception  by  the  chief  of  the. Asiatic 
Islands,  the  mutinies,  and  some  subjects  of  less  importance  to 
geography. 

It  is  not,  however,  abridgement.  Captain  Bumey  has 
examined  every  accessible  relation,  and  has  compiled  his  nar- 
rative from  a  comparison  of  all*  His  chief  guide,  however,  is, 
for  good  reasons,  Herrera.  He  depends  less  on  Pigafetta, 
whose  accounts  appear  to  him  more  full  and  exact  after  the 
voyage  had  been  for  some  time  continued,  while  Hert-era  is 
more  minute  in  the  earlier  part.  Pigafetta  is  not  mentioned  by 
this  name  among  those  who  returned  5  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  real  appellation  was  Antonio  Lombardo.  Though  we  can- 
not foUow  our  author  minutely,  yet  there  are  a  few  subjects  of 
curiosity  that  may  detain  us  a  short  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  Magalhanes  had  been  at  the  Moluccas,- 
before  he  discovered  them  by  steering  westward.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  confirmed.  The  Moluccas  had  been  discovered  by 
-a^  eastern  course,  and  Magalhanes  might  have  known  the  fact  \ 
but  this  by  np  means  detracts  from  his  merit.  Again,  it  has  been 
said  that  this  Strait,  which  has  preserved  the  name  of  Magal- 
hanes (Magallan),  was  before  known,  and  laid  down  on  a  globe 
by  Martin  fiehaun,  to  whom  the  honour  of  having  taught  Co- 
lumbus the  way  to  America  has  been  also  attributed.  Our  ai^ 
thorns  observations  on  this  subject  we  shall  select. 

*  If  any  mention  of  such  a  chart  could  be  traced  to  a  date  prior 
to  the  voyage  of  Magalhanes,  it  would  be  entitled  to  some  degree 
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of  credit :  but  the  assertions  above  cited  b«ng  written  posterior 
to  his  discovery,  they  require  the  support  of  strong  evidence,  such 
as  the  production  of  the  chart  in  question,  with  satisfactory  pro(^ 
to  establish  the  fact  of  a  date  early  enough  to  anticipate  the  claim 
of  Magalhanes.  When  such  evidence  shall  be  produced,  it  will  be 
time  to  enter  seridusly  into  the  enquiry ;  but,.tm  then,  it  would  be 
injustice^o  the  raemory  of  a  great  enterprise. 

*  Not  with  the  honours  of  Magalhanes  only,  has  Martin  Behaim 
(for  tnat  is  the  right  lume)  been  invested.  Columbus  has  been 
equally  stripped,  and  Behaim  decorated,  with  the  title  of  Discoverer 
m  America.  Unfortunately  for  these  claims,  pretensions  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  other  competitors. 

*  It  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if  enterprises  so  calculated  to 
excite  curiosity,  should,  without  any  apparent  reason,  be  kept  pro- 
foundly secret ;  and  yet  more,  that  the  reputation  of  such  discos 
ycries  should  be,  by  general  consent  of  the  European  world,  as- 
siraed  to  other  men,  and  remain  to  them  undisputed,  during  the 
li&ime  of  the  real  discoverer. 

*  Martin  Behaim,  who  was  a  native  of  Nuremburg,  made  there 
m  1492  (the  same  year  in  which  Coliumbus  sailed  on  his  great  voy- 
age of  discovery^  a  terrestrial  globe.  A  descri|)tion  and  represen* 
tation  of  this  globe  h;is  been  published.  On  it  there  appears  nor 
American  contment,  or  land  to  obstruct  a  navigation  westward  to 
China.  After  the  discovery  of  America,  th^re  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Behaim  new  modelled  his  geography ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  both  Columbus  and  Magsuhanes  might  have  been  preceded  in 
their  ideas  of  a  western  navigation  by  M.  Behaim,  and  M.  Behaim 
by  many  others,  though  perhaps  not  with  ideas  so  enlightened  and 
co|Ttct  on  the  subject ;  but  the  claims  advanced  are  for  originaltty 
of  Achievement,  not  of  idea.  Thus  much  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  ren^k,  as  doubts  concerning  the  priority  of  discoverv  have 
been  countenanced  by  persons,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect.'    F.  46. 

A  specimen  of  our  author's  labours  in  reconciling  the  dis^ 
cordant  accounts  in  the  different  authors,  we  shall  select  from 
the  supposed  extent  of  Magalhanes'  passage  across  the  PaciiSc. 

*  The  whole  distance  sailed  from  the  western  entrance  of  the 
strait  to  the  islands  named  the  J^adrones,  Herrera  states  at  2800 
leagues ;  Pigafttta,  at  "  near  4000  leagues  ;'*  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Portuguese  seaman  inserted  in  Ramusio,  119M  miles.  The 
Spaniards  bad  an  interest  in  shortening  the  account  of  their  run  to 
the  Moluccas,  which  on  subsequent  occasions  has  not  escaped  thoB-  at^ 
tendon ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  the  difference  that  appcavs  ho* 
tween  the  relation  c^  Herrera  and  the  other  two  aocountt^  sttms  tor 
have  been  principally  occasioned  by  die  not  using  leagues  of  tha 
same  standard  m  the  reckonings.  The  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
league,  1 74  to  an  equatorial  degree,  was  the  measure  then  most 
generally  used  by  the  geographers  and  navigators  of  those  nations, 
and  was  probably  the  feague  by  which  the  distance  in  Herrera  was 
estimated* 
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■  *  After  clearing  the  strait,  Magalhanes  steered  towards  the 
north.  Allowing  the  course  made  good  by  him  as  far  as  to  the 
latitude  of  32®  20'  south^  to  have  been  nOrth  north-  west,  which, 
considering  the  destination  of  the  fleet,  must  be  reckoned  ^  northerly 
course,  and  that  from  that  -parallel  he  mailed  without  greatly  de* 
viating  from  one  direct  course,  till  he  arrived  at  the  L'adrone 
islands,  the  whole  distance  by  such  a  track  would  be  about  9200 
geographical  miles  (60  to  a  degree) ;  and,  with  a  small  allowance 
for  occasional  variauons,  will  agree  with  Herrera's  distance,'  2800 
Spanish  leagues,  equal  to  9600  geographical  miles. 

<  The  point  of  the  track  (the  extremities  excepted)  most  capable 
of  being  settled  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is  at  crossing  the 
equinoctial  line.  Pigafetta,  according  to  the  French  copy  by  Jan- 
sen,  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  places  it  at  122 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  demarcation ;  and  three 
weeks  afterwards,  in  sight  of  tlie  JLadrones,  he  gives  the  longitude 
irom  the  same  meridian  146  degrees.  In  the  copy  of  Pigsuetta's 
narrative  in  Ramusio,  the  numbers  are  diflFerent :  the  crossing  the 
equinoctial  is  there  said  to  be  at  120  degrees  from  the  meridian  of 
demarcation ;  and  making  the  Ladrones  at  149  degrees.  By  the 
Ambrosian  manuscript,  therefore,  allowing  half  a  degree  for  their 
distance  from  the  land  when  it  was  first  seen,  they  crossed  the  line 
244  degrees  east  of  the  Ladrone  Islands ;  by  the  Italian  copy  in 
Ramusio  at  29^  degrees. 

*  The  relation  ot  the  Portuguese  peaman  gives  the  distance  sailed 
from  the  equator  to  arriving  at  the  Ladrones  2046  miles,  which 
uumber,  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole  distance  by  his  ac- 
count (11904  miles)  to  9600,  the  number  of  geographical  miles  by 
the  track  above  conjectured,  will  give  1676  geographical  miles  (60 
to  a  degree)  for  the  distance  from  the  Ladrones  when  they  were  at 
tlie  equator  ;  the  longitude  corresponding  to  which  is  24*^.  These 
accounts  agreeing  so  nearly,  the  mean  of  the  three,  26  degrees,  may 
be  received  as  tolerably  correct ;  whicl>  places  the  crossing  the  line 
by  Magalhanes,  in  longitude  172*^  east  from  Greenwich.'     p.  51. 

.  In  the  same  way,  the  position  of  the  Desventuras  is  ascer- 
tained, the  only  islands  seen  by  Magalhanes  in  his  passage  across 
an  ocean  studded  on  every  part  with  isolated  spots  of  land. 
They  are  200  leagues  (probably  Spanish  leagues)  asimder.  San 
Pablo  is  in  latitude  16°  15'  S.  and  158°  W.  pf  Greenwich ;  Ti- 
burones  in  lat.  iT  15' S.  long.  169°  W.  These  islands  seem 
not  to  have  been  since  visited,  unless  the  Isle  of  Solitaria,  dis- 
covered by  Mendafia,  be  the  Tiburones.  Magalhanes*  track 
was  very  near  Otaheite.  The  character  of  Magalhanes  we  shall 
add,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  talents.  In  person  and  mind, 
he  seems  to  resemble  Bonaparte. 

<  Thus  unexpectedly  fell  Magalhanes,  by  a  quarrel  unrfccessarily 
cnga^d  in,  for  a  cause  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  in  the  pnv 
^cutiOQ  of  which  |ie  consulted  his  presumption  rather  than  his  judg- 
ment.   He  is,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  the  title  of  "  Great  Cap- 
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taW'  given  him  hj  Hcrrera.  In  his  person  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable :  he  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  common  size.  In  his 
disposition,  he  was  quicl^,  and  perhaps  irritable^  Herrera  calls  him 
<*  wi  kambre  prom>t ;"  and  certainly,  in  resolution  and  decision^  few 
men  of  any  age  have  equalled  him.  A  strong  and  peculiar  feature 
in  his  character,  appears  to  have  been  inflexible  perseverance*  He 
was  bent  on  the  performance  of  whatsoever  he  undertook,  and  po 
common  circumstances  of  discouragement  ii?ould  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  was  a  man  to  encounter  difficulties :  whilst  he  be- 
lieved them  surmountable,  they  increased  the  earnestness  of  his  pur- 
suit. As  a  navigator,  he  Was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  time.  As  a 
discoverer,  he  was  second  only  to  Tlolumbus,  whose  enterprise  wa* 
so  grand,  that  it  left  no  room»for  an  equal.  Columbus  achieved 
that  which  no  roan,  except  him^lf,  had  ever  dared  to  undertake. 
The  praise  due  to  M agalhanes  is,  that  he  performed  what  no  one 
before  him  had  been  able  to  accomplish. 

*  Though  it  may  be  remarked,  that  NJagalhanes  did  not  encom- 
pass the  globe,  yet  by  his  having,  previous  to  this  voyage,  been  in 
the  East  Indies,  he  was  not  many  degrees  short  of  having  made  the 
circuit.  The  honour  of  being  the  first  who  completed  tlie  European 
navigation  round  the  world,  belongs,  however,  indisputably  to  Ma- 
galhanes,  by  his  sailing  in  a  westerly  route  beyond  the  meridian 
of  the  Moluccas,  which  had  before  been  discovered  by  an  eastern 
route.*    p.  79. 

After  the  death  of  Magalhane^j  they  proceeded  to  the  Mo- 
luccaS)  where  the  two  remaining  ships  separated.  The  Vittoria 
compiled,  with  Pigafetta,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world, 
and  the  Trinidad  attempted  to  return  to  the  coast  of  America. 
She  was  seised,  however,  by  the  Portuguese  at  Terrenate,  and 
only  five  of  her  crew  again  reached  Europe. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  the  progress  of  discovery  on  the 
western  coast  of  America,  with  an  attempt  to  find  a  strait  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  small  extent  of  this  neck  of  land 
held  out  a  promising  appearance  5  yet  a  slight  reflexion  might 
have  shown  that  the  country  was  mountainous ;  and  no  peculiar 
current  pointed  out  the -existence  of  a  passage.  The  disputes 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  respecting  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  their  situation  on  either  side  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, are  now  of  little  importance. 

Loyasa,  earl^  in  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  the  steps  of 
Magalhanes,  and  ascertained  some  points  in  this  .Strait,  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  less  able  to  examine.  A  passage  in 
particular,  which  was  supposed  to  lead  south  or  south-west,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Strait,  was  found  to  be  a  river.  In  the 
South  Sea,  Loyasa  and  his  second  in  command  died ;  and  two 
ships  only  of  the  fleet  reached  the  I-.adrones,  which  Magalhanes 
had  visitecl.  In  this  course,  also,  across  an  ocean  whose  islands 
are  peculiarly  numerous,  few  were  seen  j  and,  for  the  only  dis- 
cpYcrj  which  can  be  styled  new  ip  this  chapter,  we  are  in- 
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debted  to  the  Portuguese.  A  new  goyenu>r  of  the  Mohicc3% 
sailing  to  these  islands  in  a  route  not  usually  followed,  fell  in 
with  the  northern  coast  of  Papua.  The  Portuguese,  in  another 
voyage  in  the  Eastern  Ocean;  saw  some  islands,  called,  from  the 
day  of  their  di^overy,  De  los  Reyes — perhap  a  part  of  that 
groupe  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pelew  Islands.  In  the 
attempt  to  return  to  New  Spain,  some  other  islands  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  they  are  any  of  tho^e  since  found.  The  enterprise 
was,  however,  abandoned ;  they  returned  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  ship^  soon  decayed.  A  fe#  of  the  men  were  conveyed  to 
Europe  by  their  bitter  enemies,  the  Portuguese.  The  war  be- 
tween these  Europeans,  in  the  eastern  seas,  was  carried  on  with 
great  cruelty ;  and  the  unfortunate  natives,  who  enlisted  imder 
either  banner,  had  seldom  any  quarter. 

The  Moluccas,  the  bone  of  contention,  were  at  last  resigned 
to  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  Spanish  navigators  confined  them- 
selves to  the  western  coast  of  America,  on  which  they  soon  dis- 
covered Califorhia,  afterwards  found  to  be  a  peninsula.  Some 
of  the  succeeding  voyages  are  not  very  interesting.  In  another 
run  across  the  Pacific,  some  other  isbnds  were  seen ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  their  situation  with  modem  discoveries. 

The  tracks  of  numerous  other  voyagers  are  described  ;  but 
we  can  only  follow  those  discoveries  which  are  ciurious  and  in- 
teresting. A  singular  fancy,  suggested  by  the  riches  already 
discovered  in  South  America,  contributed  to  the  fabulous  de- 
scription of  seven  cities  ornamented  with  gold,  &c.  with  a  pro- 
fusion hitherto  unexampled  even  in  those  regions.  They 
were,  in  the  end,  found  to  exist  j  but  the  riches  vanished.  In  the 
investigation,  however,  Califomia  was  discpvered ;  and  it  after* 
wards  appeared  that  it  was  not  an  island,  as  was  first  supposed, 
but  connected  with  the  continent.  The  most  northern  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  America,  which  the  Spaniards  visited^ 
seems  to  have  been  Cabo  Mendocino — ^probably  the  Cabo  de 
Tortunas  of  Cabrillo,  in  latitude  about  40  30'i  supposed  by  th^ 
Spaniards  to  be  41*.  Japan  was  first  seen  by  three  wandering 
Portuguese,  driven  on  the  coast  by  a  storm. 

The  voyage  of  Villalobos  is  examined  with  some  care ;  and 
the  narrative  is  compared  with  those  of  other  navigators  and  his- 
torians, to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  discordant  accounts.  In 
this  voyage,  the  Philippine  Islands  were  again  seen,  and  more 
accurately  examined  j  but,  after  the  repeated  navigation  in 
t^ese  seas,  and  numerous  attempts,  Urdaneta  was  the  first  who 
returned  from  the  East-Indian  islands  to  New  Spain,  in  1565. 
Some  islands  were  discovered  at  this  time,  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  western  coast  of  America*  by  Juan  Fernandez,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  standing  further  to  sea  to  avoid  the  prevailing 
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sotith  wind.  Tlieae  are  particularly  described,  and  may  be 
styled  near  the  coast,  in  comparison  with  the  other  islands  for- 
merly discovered,  Salomon  Islands  were  descried  by  Men- 
dana,  in  1567,  probably  before  seen  by  some  English  naviga- 
tors. The  geography  of  these  islands  is  still  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, though  the  subject  has  been  investigated  by  the  very 
accurate  and  industrious  Fleurieu.  Our  author's  inquiry  adds 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  \  jet  it  still  re- 
mains, in'  many  parts,  obscure. 

The  first  Englishman  who  is  decidedly  known  to  have 
sailed  on  the  Pacific — for  those  who  have  been  before  mentioned 
were  obscure  adventurers — ^is  Oxnam  or  Oxenham.  He  crossed 
the  IsAmus  of  Darien,  first  with  Drake  in  1578,  and  after- 
wards, in  1575,  with  some  followers — ^built  a  brigantine  on  the 
coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  from  whence  he  plundered  the  Spa- 
niards— was  condemned  and  executed  by  them  as  a  pirate. 

The  idea  of  a  southern  continent  was  long  and  fondly  che- 
ridied.  It  originated  in  the  reports  of  Fernandez,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  to  avoid  the  pr^ 
▼ailing  southerly  winds,  and  discovered  land,  apparently  of  some 
extent,  with  large  rivers  issuing  from  it  into  the  sea.  Geogra- 
phers adopted  the  fancy,  from  an  idea  that  land  was  necessary  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  to  counterbalance  the  vast  weight  of 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  northern.  The  voyages,  howiever,  in 
this  reign,  have  destroyed  the  phantom  5. but  what  places  were 
.seen  by  Fefttandez  is  not  known.  New  Zealand,  which  might 
answer  the  description,  is  too  distant ;  but  our  author  remancs, 
that  a  part  of  the  sea,  between  it  and  the  southern  points  of 
America,  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  any  navigator.  Large 
islands  may  be  found,  though  a  continent  cannot  exist. 
,  The  voyage  of  sir  Francis  Drake  b  described  with  great  pre- 
cision, from  a  comparison  of  all  the  accounts  hitherto  received 
either  in  MS.  or  print.  It  is  known,  that,  after  passing  the 
southern  cape,  he  proceeded  along  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica t6  the  north,  and  his  voyage  extended  to  the  48th  degree  , 
of  latitude  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  find  an  opening  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  port  at  which  he  re-fitted  his  ship  was,  probably, 
that  how  styled  Port  St.  Francisco,  and  not  the  bay  which 
bears  his  name  in  some  modern  maps.  The  islands,  called  by 
him  those  of  *  Thieves,'  seem  to  have  been  the  Pelew  Islands. 

Some  account  of  the  construction  of  the  charts  vrith  which 
this  volume  is  illustrated,  with  miscellaneous  remarks  in  geo- 
graphy, are  added  :  these  scarcely  admit  of  remarks  or  abridge- 
ment. Navigation  seems  to  have  made  little  improvement 
from  the  time  of  Magalhanes  to  that  of  Drake  5  and  the  log  be- 
gan only  to  be  known  about  the  latter  period  The  description 
of  some  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  New  Holland 
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seems  to  be  laid  down  under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Java, 
13  particularly  curious.  Na^gators  probably  existed  in  an  early 
ara,  whose  journals  or  narratives  never  appeared. 

*  Yixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique,  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacrc* 

The  appendix  contains  *  Remarks  on  the  Projection  of 
Charts,  and  particularly  on  the  Degree  of  Curvature  proper  to 
be  given  to  the  Parallels  of  Latitude.'  This  essay  contains 
many  observations  of  the  greatest  importance  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  charts,  and  properly  appreciating  the  rela* 
tive  situation  of  places^  when  laid  down  on  those  drawn  on  dif- 
ferent projections.  To  understand  it,  requires  no  little  know* 
ledge  of  the  different  projections :  to  abridge  it  is  impossible. 

We  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  volume,  because  we 
think  it  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  from  its  own  in» 
trinsic  merits,  and  the  varied  information  it  conveys,  but  as  the 
parent  and  prototype  of  many  succeeding  ones.  Much  re* 
mains  to  be  done  even  in.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  only  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  our  author's  plan ;  but,  having  with 
accuracy  ascertained  some  of  the  principal  and  most  important 
points,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  remainder  may  be  com- 
prehended in  a  shorter  compass,  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  navigators  and  the  extent  of  their  discoveries.  Were 
our  advice  to  have  any  effect,  we  should  recommend  less  atten- 
tion to  the  minuter  events  of  the  voyages  \  the  mutinies  of 
sailors  ;  the  contests  with  the  natives  who  can  imperfectly  un- 
derstand the  language,  or  comprehend  the  objects,  of  the  naviga- 
tors ;  the  assumed  dignity,  and  mistaken  splendor,  of  petty 
uncivilised  chiefs  ^  in  short,  to  all  those  circumstances  not  con** 
nected  with  science.  Yet  perhaps,  in  this  way,  the  work  may 
be  less  alluring  to  another  class  of  readers,  and  it  may  be  neces-^ 
?ary  to  conciliate  a//.  W^  trust  that  the  future  volumes  will 
fcliow  with  little  delay :  by  every  curious  and  ^intelligent  in^ 
quirer>  they  will  be  expected  with  impatience* 
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Art.  ir^ — A  General  History  of  Mathematics  from  the 
earliest  TimeSy  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  John  Bpssut^  Member  of 
the  French  National ,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciaices,  Xe, 
To  which  is  affixed^  a  Chronological  Table  of  the  most 
eminent  Mathematicians.  8ro.  9s,  Boards.  Johnson. 
1803. 

IN  the  Appendix  to  the  36th  volume  of  our  second  series, 
we  briefly  noticed  the  original  work,  of  which  the  present  vo- 
lume is  a  translation  :  we  there  stated  that  M.  Bossut's  history- 
was  not  without  merit,  though  its  claims  to  public  commenda- 
tion were  more  humble  than  those  of  the  celebrated  perfor- 
mance 9f  M.  Montucla.  We  did  not  then  enter  into  a  cletailed 
criticism  of  the  work,  because  we  did  not  think  it  was  likely  ti> 
be  much  read  in  this  country  :  but,  ^as  it  is  now,  for  the  pur- 

ejse  of  more  general  circulation,  oflfered  to  the  public  in  an 
nglish  dress,  it  behoves  us  to  enter  into  a  particular  ejcamina-  - 
tion  of  it,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  its  merits,  as  fca- 
that  of  exposing  its  errors,  and  counteracting  its  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

'  When  we  undertake  to  examine  a  work  translated  from  an- 
other language,  our  employment  is  twofold :  we  have  not  only 
to  consider  how  far  the  author  has  succeeded  in  his  undertak- 
ing, but  also  to  inquire  how  far  the  translator  or  editor  has 
done  his  duty.     With  respect  to  the  volume  before  its,  we 
know  not  whether  the  translator  and  editor  be  one  and  the 
same  \   but,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring, that,  however  faithfully  the  tramlator  may  have  per- 
formed his  task,  the  editor  has  been  sadly  remiss.     A  work 
like  the  present  does  not,  perhaps,  need  a  general  index ;  but 
it  might  have  been  far  more  advantageously  turned  to,  had 
.  there  been  a  running  title,  and  marginal  references,  in  some 
such  manner  as  is  adopted  in  Nicholson's  Journal.    But  a  mone 
serious  negligence  is  that  of  suffering  M.  Bossut's  misrepresen- 
tations t6  be  circulated  here,  without  one  correcting  remark. 
We  should  have  conceived  that  an  English  mathematician,  after 
perusing  a  history  in  which  his  most  celebrated  countrymen 
are  traduced,  their  talents  depreciated,  or  their  performances 
neglectea,  would  have  hesitated  lopg  before  he  recommended 
a  translation.    Not  so  the  present  editor :  he  recommends  the 
work  to  the  public;  and,  by  his  silence  respecting  any  mis-state- 
ment of  the  author,  will  afford  foreigners  some  pretext  for  as- 
serting that  the  English  philosophers  acquiesce  in  the  justice 
and  accuracy  of  his  representations.     We  hope,  however,  this 
singular  conduct  of  the  editor  arises  from  po  other  cause  than 
parelessness  and  inattention ;  of  which  we  find  strong  traces  iu 
various  parts  of  the  volume.     His  preface,  though  not  Jbog, 
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te«ins  whh  loose  ungrammatical  writing.  Thus,  at  the  outset, 
after  speaking  of  the  usefulness  of  the  mathematical  sciences, 
he  says — *  It  must  appear  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  till  within 
a  few  years  past,  no  regular  or  well-connected  history  had  ever 
been  given  of  their  origin  and  progress,  or  to  show  by  what 
steps  they  had  advanced,'  &c. — We  might  almost  stispect,  in- 
deed, that  the  editor  wrote  inaccurately  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment. Speaking  of  Bossiit's  V^ork,  he  begins  a  sentence  thus : 
•  Though  given,  in  the  original,  under  the  modest  title  of  an 
Essay,  the  author,  like  liis  predecessor,'  &c.  Did  the  editor  mean 
to  assert  that  the  author  was  an  Essay  ?  In  the  midst  of 
these  inaccuracies,  the  editor  cannot  help  trying  his  success  at 
coining  a  new  phrase :  Montucla's  History  he  describes  as  dis- 
playing •  a  spirit  of  nationality ; '  if  the  phrase  have  any  mean* 
ing,  it  apphes  far  more  strongly  to  Bossut  than  to  Montucla^ 
One  rrtore  observation  must  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  re- 
specting the  editor's  prefiice :  among  other  advantages  likely  to 
be  derived  from  a  good  history  or  mathematics,  he  properly 
mentions  its  use  in  preventing  unprofitable  labour.  *  How 
many,  for  instance,'  says  he,  ^  have  wasted  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  attempts  to  square  the  circle,  to  discover  the  perpetual 
•  motion,  &C.  who,  if  they  had  only  read  an  account  ot  what 
had  been  done  by  others  in  that  way,  would  probably  have 
been  deterred  from  enterintr  upon  these  hopeless  and  ill-£ited 
speculations}'  Now,  lest  the  reader  should  conclude  from  this 
passage  that  Bossut's  work  contains  an  account  of  the  attempts 
at  the  perpetual  motion,  or  squaring  the  circle,  we  bee  leave  to 
assure  him,  that,  after  a  strict  search,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  single  page  in  the  volume  appropriated  to  either  of 
these  subjects. 

It  is  time  we  should  proceed  to  the  work  itself.     In  order  • 
that  our  i*eaders  may  have  a  fair  view  of  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained by  a  perusal  of  M.  Bossut's  history,  we  extract  a  passage 
from  his  introduction,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  performance 
sth  us  described* 

•  My  design  in  this  work  is  to  give  an  historical  abstract  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  from  their  origin  to  the  present  day,  and  at ' 
the  same  time  to  honour  tlie  memories  of  those  great  men,  by  whom 
their  limits  have  been  extended.  I  shall  not  enter  into  systemadc 
discussions,  frcmicntly  foimded  on  very  dubious  grounds ;  and  I 
shall  avoid  the  formality  of  geometrical  demonstrations,  as  I  write 
chief?y  for  those  readers,  who  add  to  a  geneml  taste  for  erudition  a 
true  and  steady  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  noblest  exercise  of  it's  faculties.  Sometimes 
however  I  shall  explain  different  methods  sufficiently  at  large,  to 
enaHJe  the  professed  mathematician  to  discover  the  demonstration 
of  those  conclusions,  to  which  I  must  necet'sarily  confine  myself.  If 
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I  ctxokot  satisfy  him  elitirelyy  I  shall,  at  least  point  out  to  him  the 
sourcesy  whence  he  may  derive  more  ample  instruction. 

*  In  the  history  of  mathematics  I  remark  four  >ages.  The  first 
exhibits  iii  the  commencement  faint  gleams  of  then*  origin,  then 
their  rapid  pro^ss  among  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  Sieir  Ian-' 
wishing  stajp  till  the  destruction  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  In 
ttie  second  period  rfiey  are  revived  and  cultivated  by  the  Arabs, 
who  carry  these  sciences  \vith  them  into  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  This  reaches  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Some  time  after  diis  they  are  diffused,  and  make  a  rapid  progress 
among  all  the  nations  in  Europe  of  any  consequence ;  and  this 
third  period  brings  us  to  the  discovery  effluxions,  where  the  fourth 
and  last  period  begins.  These  four  periods  will  constitute  the  ge- 
neral divisions  of  this  work. 

«  At  first  view  it  might  seem,  that  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  I 
should  go  through  each  branch  of  the  mathematics  successively 
.without  interruption :  but  this  method,  applied  indiscriminately  to 
Wery  part  and  every  age,  has  some  inconveniences.  The  different 
branches  of  the  mathematics  have  been  formed  and  developed  by 
degrees,  and  frequently  one  has  promoted  another.  A  proposition 
in  mechanics  has  given  birth  to  a  complete  theory  of  geometry ; 
and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  eive  an  account  of  the  one 
without  explaming  tlie  other,  and  thus  being  led  into  details,  often 
prolix,  and  even  foreign  to  the  true  and  principal  object.  Besides, 
a  disagreeable  void  in  the  general  picture,  or  too  striking  a  dispro- 
portion in  the  parts,  would  sometimes  occur;  for  all  the  sciences 
Jiave  not  advanced  with  equal  pace,  some  appearing  at  times  sta- 
tionary, while  others  have  been  making  a  rapid  progress.  These 
obseryations  are  more  particularly' just  with  regard  to  the  second 
and  fourth  ages  of  mauiematics :  and  frequent  instances  of  them 
will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  fluxions  to  me- 
chanics and  astl"onomy.  The  first  age  is  that,  in  which  the  thread 
of  each  science  is  most  uniform  and  distinct,  so  tlvat  every  part  of 
the  mathematics  may  be  kept  separate.  Of  this  advantage  I  have 
availed  myself  as  much  as  possible ;  but  in  the  following  periods  I 
have  not  been  able  completely  to  preserve  the  same  order.  I  must 
request  the  reader's  assent,  therefore,  to  a  plan,  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject  appeared  to  me  to  exact.'     p.  11. 

Such,  then,  is  the  plan  the  author  has  prescribed  to  himself : 
the  chief  question  is,  how  has  he  executed  it  ?  We  answer, 
In  many  respects,  well ; — we  wish  we  could  conscientiously  say 
the  same  of  the  whole.  The  historian  has  not  merely  given 
a  dry  relation  of  facts  and  dii>coveries ;  he  occasionally  inter- 
sperses the  narrative  with  apposite  remarks,  and  presents  the 
reader  with  interesting  anecdotes.  In  the  first  three  periods  of 
the  history  there  is  much  useful  an4  curious  information>  deli- 
vered in  a  way  that  is  both  perspicuous  and  entertaining :  it  is 
in  the  fourth  period  that  the  prejudices  of  the  historian  ope- 
rate most  powerfully  5  and  where,  of  course,  he  will  he  most 
open  to  censure.    We  cannot,  however,  by  any  means  com- 
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mend  M.  Bodsut's  style,  as  a  model  for  the  historian  of  science. 
Though  often  elegant,  and  never  despical>le,  yet  it  displays  a  con- 
stant attempt  to  write  in  a  lively  entertaining  manner,  pro- 
ducing in  many  instances  a  flippant  kind  of  expression,  which 
lowers  tTie  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  creates  disgust.  The 
author  is  much  too  fond  of  metaphors ;  and,  if  he  can  but  forc« 
them  into  his  service,  cares  not  from  what  source  they  are  de- 
rived,— whether  they  stink,  or  burn — ^whether  he  raises  them 
£rom  the  dimghill,  or  plucks  them  from  the  sky. 

The  author,  at  page  4,  in  describing  the  progress  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  mathematics,  say5>        ^ 

*  Their  progress  would  have  been  more  rapid,  if  fanaticism  and 
die  insatiate  love  of  power,  while  they  ravaged  the  earth,  had  not 
too  frequendy  obscured  the  flame  of  genius  for  a  long  series  of 
ages :  but,  as  a  fire  troncealed  beneath  die  embers,  it  resumed  it's 
lustre  in  happier  times,  and  by  degrees  the  edifice  of  science  arose* 
Let  us  hope,  that  posterity  will  feel  the  honourable  ambition  of 
pursuing  the  work,  without  being  discouraged  by  the  apprehension 
of  never  being  able  to  complete  the  roof.* 

What  an  incongruous  assemblage  is  here !  Fanaticism — gc* 
nius — embers — edifice — roof/  It  must  be  no  common  workman 
that  could  incorporate  these  into  one  compacted  mass.  But 
M.  Bossut  is  not  satisfied  with  causing  the  *  edifice  of  science' 
to  grow,  like  a  phoenix,  out  of  the  flames :  in  another  place» 
he  completely  defeats  the  effects  of  some  excellent  remarks  by 
introducing  a  different  image.    The  passage  follows  : — 

*  Let  not  the  human  intellect,  however,  hence  assume  too  lofty 
an  opinion  of  it's  powers,  for  which  it  has  no  reasonable  foundation. 
If  in  this  mass  of  knowledge,  accumulated  in  time,  we  could  sepa- 
rate the  product  of  memory,  and  determine  the  sole  part  absolutely 
due  to  the  native  sagacity  of  each  inventor,  we  should  find  a  very 
great  number  of  small  portions.  Every  thing  obeys  the  law  of 
trontinuity,  in  the  intellectual  world,  as  well  as  in  the  succession  of 
physical  beings.  From  one  truth  wc  creep  as  it  were  to  the  next. 
Genius  may  Siorten  the  train  of  principles  and  consequences,  but 
it  does  not  destroy  it,  and  never  proceeds  by  skips.  Sometimes  an 
idea,  confined  in  appearance  tp  a  fixed  and  determinate  space,  is 
{gradually  enlargeci  by  reflection,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  body  of 
science,  which  scorns  all  bounds.  We  have  here  a  grand  example 
of  this.  The  method  of  drawing,  tangents  to  curve  lines  by  the 
new  analysis  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  vast  edifice  of  science  in  it's 
present  state :  a$  a  brook  trifling  at  it^s  source,  increasing  gradually 
by  the  waters  it  receives,  becomes  at  length  a  tnttjcstic  rircr.'     p.  311. 

In  the  preceding  page,  ^  a  reeular  and  magnificent  edifice 
arose  *  from  an  impulse  :  a  singtuar  mode  of  arcl\itectui:e,  it  is 
true ;  but  every  one  does  not  know  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
impulsion  as  oiur  author.    In  at  least  a  dozen  places  we  have 
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tht  word  impulse  introduced  in  a  singularly  awkward  way  :-^we 
extract  three  or  four  specimens. 

*  The  mathematics  had  already  taken  root  in  Greece,  when 
Thales  appeared :  but  the  impulse  he  gave  them  constitutes  the  ctra^ 
from  which_we  begin  to  reckon  their  real  advancement.'     p.  16. 

*  The  first  imjmlde  given  to  the  Turks  carried  tltem  to  some  length 
in  the  mathematics ;  but  it  gradually  grew  feebler  as,  it  did  with 
cbexr  masters.'     r«  176. 


*  The  itnpidse  given  to  algebra  was  propagated  through  EwrapCt 
and  extended  to  all  parts  qfthe  mathematics.'     p.  187- 

*  The  impulse  which  prince  Henry  had  thus  given  to  nayigatlea 
was  soon  carried  to  the  utmost  point,*     p.  202. 

*  Almost  at  its  origin  it  gave  an  immdse  to  geometry,  which 
spread  by  degrees  to  the  other  oranches  or  mathematics,  and  was  ac- 
celerated  wiUi  great  rapidity,  as  the  art  rose  to  perfection.'     p.  810. 

We  have  heard  of  impubes  of  different  kinds,  mechanical 
and  mental ;  but  surely  none,  before  our  historian  of  the  *  ex- 
act sciences,'  ever  thought  of  such  as  a  chronological  impulse, — 
a  passive  (or  carried)  impulse, — a  spreading  impulse, — ^and  a 
rapidly  accelerated  impulse. 

But  we  dwell  no  longer  on  improprieties  of  language  :  front 
words  we  proceed  to  things.  Bossut's  history,  we  have  already 
remarked,  contains  much  useful  information  in  the  first  three 
periods :  but  even  here  the  author  is  swayed  by  his  preju- 
dices. He  is  repeatedly  displaying  a  strong  prejudice  against 
revealed  religion  \  and  he  frequently  goes  much  out  of  his  way, 
to  pollute  his  page  with  the  lowest  ixmdel  trash,  unworthy  any 
friend  to  free  inquiry,  and  disgraceful  to  a  mind  of  genuine  re- 
finement :  we  shall  not  stoop  either  to  retail  jor  to  refute  his 
disingenuous  and  unmanly  attacks. 

When  describing  the  state  of  the  sciences  among  the  Per- 
sians, in  the  second  period,  our  author,  mentioning  the  astrono- 
nncal  observations  of  Ulugh  Beg  with  kis  great  quadrai^^ 
says, 

*  By  means  of  die  same  instrument,  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptie 
was  fixe^  at  23  degrees,  30  minutes,  20  seconds^  which,  surpasang, 
that  of  modem  observations  about  two  minutes,  has  led  to  the  be* 
lief,  that  the  obliquity  of  the, ecliptic  suffers  a  constant  diminution ; 
but  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  not  si(fficient  i^formatitm/ 
p.  175. 

This  is  a  very  extraordinary  assertion.  Is  our  historian  of  ma- 
thematics ignorant  of  what  has  been  done,  even  by  French 
mathematicians,  during  the  Jast  ten  years  ?  M.  de  la  Grange 
has  -^evy  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  planetary  system 
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cscillates>  sa  it  were,  round  a  medium  state,  from  which  it  never 
«werves  very  far ;  that  their  orbits  can  never  deviate  much 
from  circles  \  and  that  the  ecliptic  will  never  coincide  with  the 
equator,  nor  change  its  inclination  above  two  degrees. 

Tlie  third  period,  which  almost  comprises  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  is  a  very  interesting  one  to  mathemati- 
cians. M.  Bossut  has  treated  it  in  a  manner  adequate  to  its  im- 
portance :  but  his  statements  are  not  always  correct.  He 
ascribes,  for  example,  the  notation  of  the  powers  by  exponents 
to  Descartes ;  whereas,  the  n^mierai  exponents  of  the  integral 
powers,  both  positive  and  negative,  were  introduced  a  century 
earlier  by  Stiielius,  and  extended  by  Stevinus  to. fractional  ex* 

gDuents.  He  likewise  ascribes  the  arithmetical  triangle  to 
ascal :  but  it  was  employed  by  Stifelius,  and  afterwards  used 
by  Cardan  and  §tevinus ;  Pascal  merely  mentioned  some  pro-f 
perties  of  the  table  previously  unnoticed. 

When  describing  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the  third  pe- 
riod, our  historian  begins  to  exhibit  his  prejudices  against  the 
English,  *  At  this  period  (says  he,  p.  277),  two  grand  establish- 
inents  for. the  promotion  of  science  were  formed;  the  Royal 
Society  at  London  in  1660,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  in  1666.'  Compare  this  with  a  passage  in  p.  279. 
*  The  observatory  at  Paris,  begun  in  1667,  was  finished  in  1672, 
six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
England  dosely  followed  the  example^  and  the  bbservatory  at 
Greenwich  was  built  in  1676.'  Why  was  it  not  said,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  France  closely  followed  the  example  of  En^ 
gland  ?— 'For  no  other  reason,  we  fear,  than  because  that  would 
not  have  been  conformable  to  the  attempt  of  too  many  French 
philosophers,  with  whom  truth  is  too  contemptible  an  object 
of  regard,  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  English  are  only 
imitators  of  their  inventions.  It  is  at  all  times  painful  to  a  can- 
did mind  to  enter  into  national  reflexions ;  but  let  our  expres- 
sions on  this  subject  be  carefully  weighed  and  compared  with 
facts,  and  we  trust  it  will  appear,  that  we,  as  journalists,  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  any  national  prejudices.  We  have 
ever  shown,  and  always  will  show,  our  readiness  to  do  justice 
to  the  talents  of  ingenious  foreigners;  and  can  affirm  with 
pleasure  J  that  the  scientiflc  world  owes  very  much  to  the  la- 
bours and  discoveries  of  Such  eminent  philosophers  as  Descartes^ 
Leibnitz,  the  Bemouillis,  Euler,*d'Alembert,  La  Place,  &c. 
But  it  is  not  a  freedom  from  prejudice,  it  is  not  candour,  it  is  a 
misplaced  poUt^ess,  or  rather  a  criminal  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  of  genius,  to  place  these  celebrated  men 
on  the  most  elevated  ped«tals  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  while  our 
illustrious  countrymen,  to  whom  philosophy  owes,  at  least,  equal 
obligations,  ar^  either  placed  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, or  thrown  from  tl^eir  niches^  and  trampled  on.    It  mt^t> 
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)it  first  sight,  be  almost  expected,  that,  in  die  cultivation  of  the 
sciences,  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  there  would  be  but  little 
clanger  of  engendering  prejudices,  and  kindling  animosities ; 
but  the  history  of  science  wrongly  evinces  the  futility  of  such  . 
expectations.  Individual  vanity,  scholastic  pride,  and  national 
rivakhip^  have  been  all  blended  with  a  zeal  for  the  promotion 
(xf  knowledge;  and  have  often  produced  jealousy  and  rani^our^ 
where  we  might  otherwise  have  looked  for  uninterrupted  har- 
mony, and  unmingled  delight.  It  b  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be 
disguised,  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  French  mathema- 
ticians have  in  general  aflFected  to  think  lightly  of  the  English, 
and  anxiously  endeavoured  to  depreciate  their  talents.  The 
cause,  we  believe,  is  simply  this :  while  many  of  the  philoso- 
phers (m  die  continent  were  proposing;  awkward  emendations 
to  the  clumsy  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy,  Newton  was  tracing  out 
those  grand  laws  which  established  the  truth  and  comj^eted 
the  triumph  of  the  Copemican  system,  as  improved  by  Kep- 
ler : — ^while  even  James  Bemouilli,  who,  according  to  his  own 
motto,  *  traversed  the  stars  against  his  father's  will,  was  labour- 
injg  to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  comets  by  the  fancied  creation 
ot  new  epic^des  and  crystalline  orbs,  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  Enghsh  philosopher  unexpectedly  shed  an  efiidgence  of 
light  over  the  regions  of  science*-a  circumstance  by  which» 
though  the  French  mathematicians  did  not  £iil  to  profit,  they 
were  so  much  exasperated,  that  Newton  and  his  countrymen 
have  ever  since  been  the  objects  of  their  aivy  and  misre^ 
presentation.  That  M.  Bossut  is  influenced  by  some  sndi 
narrow  illiberal  motive,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  deny :  how 
else  is  it  to  be  accoimted  for,  that,  while  some  foreigners  occu{^ 
scores  of  pages,  several  English  mathematicians,  nay,  manv  of 
eminence,  are  not  even  mentioned  ?  The  reader  Will  search  in 
vain  for  the  names  of  Ditton,  Emerson,  David  Gregory,  Hayes, 
Hod|»on,  Kersey,  Landen,  Robins,  Saunderson,  Thomas  Simp* 
son,  R^Simson,  Stone,  Stewart,  and  Waring :  yet  we  conceive 
tire  shsdl  not  be  accused  of  partiality,  in  affirming  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  names  could  not  be  omitted  without  glaring  in- 
jusdce.  If  the  historian  knew  not  of  such  au^cnrs,  now 
admirably  was  he  qualified  for  his  task!  If  he  did  know 
of  them,  and  wilfully  concealed  their  labours,  he  is  obnoxious 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  censure.  In  either  case,  his  u- 
lence  is  truly  unaccountable.  Should  it  be  urged,  in  apology, 
that  the  historv  is  brought  down  only  to  the  middle  of  the 
^eighteemh  century,  the  plea  would  be  insufficient ;  for  most, 
if  not  all,  of  those  we  have  named  had  established  their  charac- 
ter before  that  dme :  the  author,  however,  has  ccmtinued  his 
work  to  a  later  period ;  and  iniforms  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
the  '  history  concludes  with  the  fatal  years  ^of  1782  and  17839 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1 .  February  ^  1 80i.  L 
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in  which  the  sciences  were  robbed  of  Daniel  Bemouilli,  £«der, 
and  d'AJembert.' 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  the  character  and  talents  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  our  author  represents  by  a  kind  b£  ana- 
morphosis ;  and  seems  very  unwilling  to  place  us  in  a  proper 
position,  to  view  the  objects  he  sets  before  us.  A  regard  to  de- 
cency and  public  opinion  has  drawn  from  him  some  eulogiums 
on  the  British  philosopher :  but  He'  takes  care  to  weaken  their 
effect,  by  blending  with  the  narrative  such  expressions  as  are 
best  calculated  to  injure  his  character,  without  seeming  to  in- 
tend it.  *  Newton  dmost  entirely  melted  down  the  Treatise 
of  Quadratures  into  another.* — *  The  principle  of  this  soluticHi, 
of  which  Newton,'  as  usualy  made  a  mystery^ ^^^  In  vain  did 
Newton  afterward  change  his  language,  led  cnvay  by  the  fiat* 
tery  of  his  countrymen.' — ^Weak  man ! — ^  John  Bemouilli 
laughed  at  this  scheme  of  a  solution  ;  and  concluded  that  New- 
ton hdd  only  eluded  fhe  difficulties  of  the  quesdon,  and  by  n9 
means  surmounted  them.* — *  Newton  was  the  pupil  and  memi 
of  Barrow,  and  had  opportunities  of  gathering  from  his  con- 
Tersation  ideas  which  are  not  in  his  works.*  Foreigners  have 
always  been  glad  to  represent  Newton  as  a  scholar  of  Barrow : 
but  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  he  had  no  instructor,  as,  in  matters  of 
pure  science,  is  often  the  case.  At  £rst  they  asserted  that 
Newton  deduced  his  method  from  the  geometric  lectures  of 
Barrow ;  but  when,  in  reply  to  this,  it  is  proved  that  Newton 
had  discovered  his  method  five  years  before  the  publication  of 
Barrow*s  work ;  and  that,  in  the  doctor's  preface,  he  atknow* 
ledges  his  obligation  to  Newton  for  *  revising  the  work,  noting 
what  wanted  correction,  and  even  giving  some  of  his  own,* 
they  change  <heir  ground :  then  it  is  pretoidod  that  he  caught 
the  hint  from  his  conversation :  but  even  th^  is  improbable ; 
for  it  would  rather  appear,  from  some  expressions  in  these' 
very  lectures,  that  Barrow  owed  to  young  Newton  the  first 
thought  of  making  such  extensive  use  of  motion  in  geometry. 

Leibnitz,  it  seems,  needed  no  such  assistance.  He  could 
write  enough  without  stealing  from  himself,  and  melting  down 
his  works  into  another  form :  he  did  not  drudge  on  for  years  at 
cme  subject,  as  it  is  &lsely  insinuated  Newton  did :  he  did  not 
profit  by  the  lectives  of  his  preceptors.  No.  He  ^  found  bur 
moderate  assistance  in  his  studies  in  Germany.  He  formed 
himself  alone.  His  vast  and  devouring  genius,  aided  by  an 
€xtraordinary  memory,  took  in  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge.*— *  Notwithstanding  viany  interruptions,  he  was  tnceS" 
santly  publishing  in  the  journals.' — ^This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  to  his  credit  as  our  historian  conceives ; 
for  his  haste  to  publish,  often  involved  him  in  error.  But  M. 
J^ssut  disguises  this  \  and,  in  one  instance  particularly,  gives  a 
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directly  false  statement,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  mistake 
of  his  hero, — We  allude  to  the  account  of  the  Leibnitzian 
measure  of  forces,  jp.  316.— •  A  true  statement  of  the  case  is% 
this:  In  the  Acta  Eruditorum^  A.D.  1686,  Leibnitz,  endea-* 
vouring  to  prove  the  error  of  Des  Cartes,  who  affirmed  that  the  . 
same  quantity  of  motion  is  always  preserved  in  the  world,  says,  * 
it  is  agreed  on  by  the  Cartesians,  and  all  other  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  that  there  is  the  same  force  requisite  to 
raise  a  body  of  one  pound  to  the  height  of  four  yards,  as  to 
raise  a  body  of  four  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  yard  j  but,  be- 
ing shown  how  widely  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
common  opinion,  which  would,  if  allowed,  prove  t^e  force  of 
the  body  to  be  as  the  square  of  its  velocity,  he  afterwards, 
instead  of  acknowledging  his  'mistake,  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend it  as  a  truth,  since  he  found  it  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  what  he  had  once  asserted.  It  is  not  our  pre- 
sent business  to  inquire  into  this  truth  of  the  Leibnitzian 
measure  of  moving  force,  or  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  this  imiversal  fact ;  namely,  that  the  relative 
motions  of  bodies  resulting  from  their  mutual  actions,  are  not 
afiected  by  any  common  motion,  or  by  the  action  of  any  equal 
and  parallel  force  on  both  bodies. 

M.  Bossut  gives  a  very  partial  and  unjust  view  of  the  dis- 
pute respecting  the  invention  of  fluxions.  We  were  in  hopesi 
this  discussion  had  satisfactorily  terminated  long  ago  \  but  our 
author  has,  by  his  garbled  account,  in  a  manner  revived  the 
controversy.  To  comment  properly  upon  his  misrepresenta- 
tions, would  occupy  a  volume,  and  require  much  time :  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  this  part  of  the  work  entirely  without  animad- 
version. A  concise  relation  of  some  important  facts  must,  for 
the  present,  suffice.  Had  our  historian  been  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  impartially,  he  would  have  followed  the  order 
of  time ;  and,  instead  of^  first  mentioning  *  the  ever-memo- 
rable paper'  which  Leibnitz  published  in  1684,  would  have 
acknowledged  that  there  were  papers  written,  produced,  and 
published  by  Newton  in  1665  and  1666.  In  the  first,^  he 
proposed  the  direct  method  of  fluxions  in  these  words :  *  An 
equation  being  given,  expressing  the  relation  of  two  or  more 
lines,  x,yy  xf,  &c.  described  in  the  same  time  by  two  or  more  mov-« 
ing  bodies.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  to  find  the  relation  of  their  velocities, 
p7  9f  ^y  ^c-'  'I^e  solution  to  this  problem  is  given  in  the  $am« 
paper.  In  that  of  1666,  are  given  several  propositions ;  s(»ne 
on  the  inverse  method  of  fluxion's :  the  characters  x,  x,  &c. 
are  used  for  first  and  second  fluxions ;  and  the  fluxions  of  linei 
are  called  the  velocities  of  increase y  the  velocities  with  which 
they  increase^  &c.  These  papers  were  given,  at  a  very  early 
period,  bv  sir  Isaac  Nekton  to  Mr.  Collins; -they  afterwards 
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came  into  the  possession  of  Mr,  W.  Jones,  who  presented  an 
tccfurate  copy  of  them  to  Dr.  Pellet.  Yet  is  it  insinuated  by 
^our  author,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Newton  early  dti* 
'noted  fluxions  by  dots ;  but  that  ^  the  dotted  letters  first  began 
j  to  appear  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis's  works,  sevei^d  years 
after  the  differential  calculus  was  everywhere  knoi^Ti !'  Where 
prejudices  are  strong,  the  most  overpowering  evidence  becomes 
weak ;  but  singly  none  with  a  particle  or  candour  can  rurt0 
deny  that  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  method. 
Was  he,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  inventor  ?  We  think  he 
was  ;  and  there  are  certainly  strong  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
In  opposition  to  this,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Scholia  to  the 
Principia,  in  which  Newton  acknowledges,  that  when  he  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  Iieibnitz,  *  that  celebrated  gentle- 
man answered,  that  he  had  found  a  similar  method  ;  and  this| 
T^ch  he  communicated  to  me,  differed  from  mine  only  in  the 
enunciation  and  notation.'  But  Newton,  on  learning  hoW 
Leibnitz  and  others  had  misrepresented  this  passage,  resolved 
to  omit  it;  a  circumstance  of  which  Bossut  complains.  M« 
Bufibn  had  done  the  same  thing  before,  and  asked  *  Pourquoi 
iuppriwer  cet  article  ?  puisqu'on  Pavoit  laissf  subsister  dans 
la  secon^e  edition  en  1713  :  c'est^-dire  dans  le  terns  de  la 
ehaleur  de  la  contestation-,^  We  answer,  that  edition  was  in 
the  press,  and  great  part  printed  off>  before  the  dispute  about 
the  invention  of  fluxions  began  5  before  sir  Isaac  knew  that  thef 
-paper  of  1666,  whidi  was  in  Mr.  CoUins's  hands,  and  the  let-* 
tcr  written  to  him  in  1672,  or  at  least  copies  of  them,  had 
been  sent  to  Slusius,  Tchumhaus,  and  Leibnitz ;  long  before 
the  passage  of  the  Principia  had  been  misrepresented.  The 
subsequent  inquiries  into  facts,  proved,  that,  though  Newton's 
candour  and  modesty  induced  him  at  first  to  give  credit  to  the 
assurances  o(  Leibnitz,  yet  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to 
pretend  to  any  such  belief  afterwards. 

Leibnitz  himself  acknowledges,  that,  in  1676,  being  in  En- 
|[;Isind,  ^  he  staid  some  days  in  Loildon>  where  he  became  ac- 

?uainted  with  Collins,  who  showed  him  several  letters  from 
Gregory,  Newton,  and  other  mathematicians,  which  turned 
CHiEFi^Y  on  series*  This  visit  to  England  was  probably  occa- 
skmed  byCollins's  communication  of  the  letter  of  1672;  and, 
tiiough  we,  instead  of  positive,  have  only  strongly  presumptive 
(evidence,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Leibnitz  saw,  in 
Coilins's  possession,  the  papers  we  have  before  spoken  of  5  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  -Newton's  discovery.  We  re- 
quest that  the  reader  will  compare  with  Leibnitz's  acknow- 
ledgement, the  following  relation,  for  the  truth  of  ievery  part  of 
iriiich  we  hold  ourselves  responsible. 
V. In  the  year  1669,  amongst  other  series  by  sir  L  Kewtoni 
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one  for  finding  the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  sine^^and,  ia 
1671,  another  by  Mr.  Gregory,  for  finding  the  arc  from  the 
tangent — ^werc  sent  to  Mr.  Colluis,  who  w^  very  free  in  coxn- 
municating  these  and  other  discoveries.  In  1674,  Leibnitz 
mentions,  in,  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh,  his  being  possessed  of  the 
first  series  \  and  the  next  year  those  of  both  Newton  and  Gre- 
gory were  sent  by  Oldenburgh  to  Leibnitz.^  But^  in  16769 
Leibnitz  dropped  his  pretensions  to  the  first  series,  not  being 
able  lo  demonstrale  i/,  and  sent  to  Oldenburgh,  as  his  own, 
that  of  Gregory,  with  a  demonstration*  Both  Newton  and 
Gregory  admitted  that  Leibnitz  found  out  this  series ;  for  they 
knew  nothing  of  Oldenburgh's  letter,  the  copy  of  which  lay 
buried,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  among  the  papers  pf  the 
Royal  Society  :  so  that  at  length,  though  not  till  1713,  Leib- 
nitz was  compelled  to  acknowledge  Gregory  as  the  original 
author*  Nay,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  this  gentleman's  con- 
duct, he  may  be  justly  suspected  of  having  often  learned  by  in- 
fermation  what  he  afiinned  to  have  invented:  for  he  pre- 
tended to  Mouton's  differential  method  j  to  a  property  of  a  se- 
ries that  had.  been  discovered  by  Pascal;  to  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent series  invented  by  Newton ;  to  a  method  of  progres- 
sion; to  the  differential  analysis,  when  it  is  certain  he  was 
ignorant  of  it ;,  and,  lastly,  to  some  of  the  principal  propositions 
in  the  Frincipia.  Newton's  grand  work  was  first  ^blisbed  in 
1G86:  it  was  criticised  at  Leipsic  by  Leibnitz,  in  a  review 
managed  by  himself,  in  1687 ;  and,  two>  years  c^terwards^  he 
pretended  to  have  invented  some  propositions  contained  in  the. 
Principia^  relative  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  ellipses. 
Well  might  this  gentleman  be  characterised  as  having  a  ^  V€Ut. 
and  devouring  genius !'  for  he  was  determined  to  devour  every 
choice  morsel  that  fell  in  his  way.  We  attempt  not  to  depre- 
ciate his  talents;  but  that  he  was  a  plagiary,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Leaving,  hpwever,  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  we  must  hasten  towards  a  conclusion  of  this  article. 
The  history  of  the  fourth  period  occupies  nearly  half  the 
volume,  which,  taking  into  account  the  number  and  importance 
of  nuKlem  discoveries,  is  not,  perhaps,  too  large  a  portion,  had 
it  been  fsAxXj  subdivided.  But  the  author  has  three  or  four 
favourites,  upon  whom  he  bestows  reiterated  commendations^ 
and  respecting  whom  he  relates  many  trifling  circumstances  \ 
while  other  names,  of  equal  importance  tp  science,  are  utterly 
excluded.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  at  p.  S24,  that  the  two 
Bemouillis  employed  themselves  for  a  long  time  without  suc- 
cess on  the  problem  of  the  shortest  twilight ;  and  indeed  wq 
recollect,  that,  in  M.  d'Alembert's  Melanges  de  Lilieraturef  it 
is  stated  that  John  Bemouilli  spent  five  years  upon  this  pro- 
blem. For  our  own  part,  however,  we  do  not  see  in  what  way 
this  redounds  to  MernouiUi's  credit ;  especially  as  the  problem 
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had  been  elegantly  solved  by  Petrus  Nonius,  in  his  Treatise  De 
CrepusculiSf  printed  at  Lisbon  in  154!^.  But  our  historian 
does  not  think  fit  to  hint  at  what  Nonius  had  done :  nor  does 
he  say  a  syllable  of  the  very  neat  and  simple  solutions  given  by 
Dr.  Gregory  in  his  Astronoipy  (ed.J702),  and  by  Hayes  in 
his  Fhixions  (ed.  1704).  These  last  two  gentlemen  had  the 
misfortune,  it  seems,  to  be  born  in  the  same  country  wfth 
Newton. 

At  p.  335,  we  are  told  that  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Parent  for 
the  discovery,  *  that,  in  hydraulic  wheels  moved  by  the  impulse 
of  water,  the  maximum  of  effect  takes  place  when  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel  is  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  current.'  Pa- 
rent's solution  is  ingenious,  and  was  long  received  as  accurate ; 
but  either  the  author  or  editor  ought  to  have  stated,  that  it  is 
now  known  to  be  erroneous,  Mr.  Waring,  an  American, 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  Parent's  mistake ;  and  showed,  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the*  water  which  passed  by  an  tmdershot 
wheel  impinged  against  it,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  would 
be  Acffthzt  of  the  stream  in  the  case  of  a  maxhmim.  This 
gentleman,  however,  assunr^ed  as  a  principle,  that,  while  the 
stream  is  invariable,  whatever  be  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the 
same  quantity  of  Ihiid  must  strike  it  somewhere  in  a  given 
time  ;  which  being  not  strictly  true,  it  is  found,  that,  in  prac- 
tice, the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  be  rather  less  than  half  the 
velocity  of  the  stream,  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  ynaximum. 

In  a  chapter  on  hydrodynamics,  M.  Bossut  employs,  very 
properly,  a  few  pages  on  the  resistance  of  fluids.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  the  connexion  of  this  subject  with  the  effects  of 
air  on  the  motion  of  military  projectiles,  did  not  remind  him 
of  that  important  branch  of  mixed  mathematics.  We  know 
not  how  to  account  for  this  omission,  any  other  way  than  by 
supposing  that  he  was  unwilling  to  introduce  a  subject,  when 
treating  of  which,  he  must  necessarily  have  mentioned  Benjamin 
Robins, — an  English  philosopher,  who  dared  to  controvert 
and  expose  the  mistakes  of  two  eminent  foreigners,  John  Ber- 
liouilli  and  Leonard  Euler. 

Chapter  13,  on  the  'Progress  of  Astronomy  in  the  fourth 
Period,'  contains  many  interesting  and  curious  particulars,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected.  But  we  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  some  omissions.  When  relating  the  discussions 
and  admeasurements  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  performances  of  the  late  father  Frisi,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  that  he  wrote  two  masterly  treatises  al- 
most exclusively  on  this  very  subject.  And  again,  when  the 
investigations  concerning  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  are 
spoken  of,  no  mention  is  made  of  father  Frisi's  dissertation 
on  tins  subject,  though  it  is  universally  admired  as  a  model  of 
elegance  and  perspicuity.    Such  a  marked  neglect  of  one  of 
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the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  excite  our  astonishment,  if  we  had  noticed  it  in  any  other 
history,  Newton's  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  the  preces-' 
sion  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  proofs  of  his  sagacity  and 
penetration :  he  made  a  slight  mistake,  it  is  true  \  but,  as  his 
candid  commentate^*,  Daniel  Bernouiili,  acknowledged,  '  he 
saw  through  a  veil,  what  others  could  hardly  discover  with  a 
microscope  in  the  light  of  the  meridian  sun.'  Practical  astro* 
nomers  had  not,  in  Newton's  time,  discovered  all  the  facts  ne* 
cessary  to  furnish  data  for  a  complete  solution ;  but  the  pro- 
phetic ingenuity  and  fertility  of  his  assumptions  call  forth 
the  warmest  admiration.  Subsequent  discoveries  enabled 
d' Aiembert  to  give  the  first  complete  solution :  yet  the  labours 
of  T.  Simpson,  of  Sylbavelle,  and  Walmsley,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  Landen,  on  this  most  difiicult  and  sublime  subject, 
would  not  have  been  forgotten,  by  any  historian  who  was  not 
influenced  by  highly  improper  motives. 

At  the  end  oithe  volume,  the  editor  has  annexed  a  *  Biogra- 
phical Table  of  the  most  eminent  Mathematicians  of  ancient 
and  modem  Times,  exclusive  of  those  now  living.'  In  this,  we 
observe  some  errors  and  some  omissions  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarv  to  particularise.  More  thian  all  the  information  this 
table  IS  calcubted  to  convey,  might  have  been  furnished  by  an 
alphabetic  index  with  references  to  the  various  pages  in  the 
volume  where  each  name  was  to  be  found :  such  references 
would  have  enabled  the  reader  to  ascertain,  both  in  what  pe- 
riod any  philosopher  or  mathematician  lived,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  what  departments  of  science  he  was  most  eminent,  of 
made  most  discoveries. 

The  volume  before  us  being  the  first  attempt  at  a  general 
history  of  mathematics  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  En- 
glish language,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  examine  it  with  more 
than  common  care  and  minuteness :  the  result  of  our  examina- 
tion we  have  here  laid  before  the  public.  Had  there  been  fewer 
errors  to  correct,  fewer  misrepresentations  to  expose,  fewer 
traces  of  partiality  to  animadvert  upon,  our  labour  would  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  pleasure  ^ve  should  have  derived  front 
warmly  applauding  the  work  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  can 
now  only  lament,  that,  with  talents  and  acquirements  not  ill 
fitted  for  the  task  he  had  assigned  himself,  M.  Bossut  should 
be  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  his  prejudices,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  recommend  the  present  as  a  fair  and  candid 
history. 
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Art.  IMj— Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    C Continued  from  our 
present  volume^  p.  60  J    ' 

MR.  GODWIN  advances  with  a  formidaUe  array  of  pre* 
paratioQS. 

*  Aj;reat  magmine  of  knowlecUj^  inspires  its  possessor  with  a  grace* 
fid  eonfidencf;  he  is  conscious  ofhis  wealth,  and  disburses  k  mdy  i 
he  wanders  over  the  whole  fi^  of  his  subject  or  his  business,  and 
does  not  encounter  a  fence  or  an  abattis  at  every  turn.  Mathema- 
tics  may  be  a  laborious  study ;  tlie  learned  languages  may  be  of 
tedious  acquirement ;  etymology  or  the  knowledge  of  the  affinities 
of  speech  may  be  repulsive ;  logic  may  be  supersubtle  and  disputa- 
tious ;  similar  objections  may  be  urged  against  natural  history,  ci« 
vil  history,  law,  commerce,  anatomy,  medicine,  chemistry,  and 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge :  but  the  greater  number  of 
these  a  man  has  acquired,  the  more  vigorous  wiS  he  feel  himself  to 
be ;  and  he  who  cartfmes  his  attention  to  the  immediate  object  qfhispvrr 
suit,  will  be  superficial  and  precariotu  even  in  that.  Studies  wnich 
shall,  perhaps  justly^  be  thought  too  nice  in  their  research,  or  too 
remote  from  the  afiairs  of  life,  yet  refine  themmd,d^0cal«sf#  groM^ 
messes,  and  enable  it  to  recognise  and  apply,  so  to  express  myseff,  the 
ckatmess  and  springiness  of  its  muscular  powers.'    Vol.  i.  p»  199. 

To  these  sentiments,  the  biographer  acconmiodates  his  prac- 
tice. Innumerable  branches  of  knowledge,  curiously  tesselated, 
overspread  his  work.  Authors,  artists,  and  men  of  science  of 
various  ages  and  de^ees,  have  contributed  to  enrich  the  ^  great 
'magazine'  which  *  inspires^  him  *  with  a  graceful  confidence!* 
and  invigorates  his  portly  volumes. 

We  are  too  *  superficial  *  to  despise  trite  maxims.  Reflecting 
on  the  actual,  not  on  the  speculative,  durability  of  life,  aware 
how  *  vast  IS  art,'  how  '  narrow  human  wit,'  we  conjecture 
that  *  ncvicesy  ambitious  of  excellence,  should  almost  exclusively 
pursue  the  selected  objects  of  th^ir  study.  Wits  more  enlarged 
may  admire  a  system  of  unbounded  acquirement.  Our  limited 
ener^es  cannot  emulate  that  *  muscular  mind,*  which  so  *  rer 
cognises  *  and  *  applies '  its  *  cleanness  and  springiness,*  as  to 
spring  cleanly  over  the  *  abbatis '  and  *  fences '  of  reason  and 
of  taste,  to  wander  beyond  the  field  of  its  sulyect,  and  profusely 
*  disburse '  a  borrowed  wealth. 

^  Jfter  a  while^  notwithstanding  his  original  professions  of 
humilitv,  our  biop^pher  recovers  *  his  strong  propensity  in  be^ 
half  of  ostentation.*  Of  Richard  II,  Mr.  Godwin  remarks, 
that,  *  being  a'  husband,  and  installed  in  the  faculties 
AND  immunities  OF  A  MAN,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
eager  to  put  a  close  to  the  period  of  his  pupillage.'  Mr.  God- 
win  has  been  also  a  husband,  and,  we  imagine,  a  similar  in- 
stallation has  '  ripened*  his  *^ genius*  thus  to  despise  criti- 
cism: 
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^  Criticism,  though  it  may  make  many  judffeS)  nerer  perhaps 
ripened  one  genius.  It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  bold  ancl  adventurous 
attempts,  and  scarcely  leaves  anv  hope  of  success,  but  to  him  who 
aspires  to  please  us  just  as  we  have  been  pleafied  aa  hundred  times 
bdbre.'    Vol.  i.  p.  247. 

We  shall  daringly  a^ire  ta  restrain  this  ripened  genuiSy  to 
check  him  in  his  ^  bold  and  adventurous '  carcer»  to  faint  at  his 
bombast,  and  td  *  defecate '  his  '  groasnesses.' 

Of  his  own  '  style  and  sentiment '  on  critical  qaestions,  we 
shall  give  an  oxample.  Instances  of  diction  more  carefully  re* 
fined,  *  ten  timesy  ^  forty  times ^  *  a  hundred  times^  will  occur 
to  every  reader : 

*  It  (the  language  of  Chaucer)  is  not  more  obscure  than  the 
l^J^g^i^gfi  of  Spenser,  and  scarcely  more  than  that  of  Shakespeare* 
Most  of  the  English  writers,  from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  the 
times  of  Elizabeth,  are  more  obscure  than  our  poet.  The  English 
tongue  underwent  little  alteration  till  the  reign  of  that  princess. 
Chaucer's  style,  in  his  principal  works,  is  easy,  flowing,  and  uiia& 
fected;  and  such  a  style,  whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer,  can  almost  neper  be  obscure*  We  take  ten  times  more 
pains  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  idioms  of  Italy  and  France, 
than  would  be  necessary  to  master  that  of  the  old  English  writers  ; 
while  this  latter  acquisition  would  be  forty  times  more  ustfuL* 
VoL  I  p.  247n 

The  '  scorn '  which  this  writer  has  expressed  ,for  others^ 
tends  to  conciliate  no  indulgence  for  himself.  Learned  and  ce- 
lebrated men,  from  whose  productions  he  has  <  sucked  the 
honey' — Petrarch,  Lowth,  Warton>  and  literary  characters  alike 
venerable— are  rudely  assailed  by  his  indecorous  presumption  *i 
He  seems  unaware  *  how  little '  would  be  the  remaining  sum  of 
his  own  energies,  if  we  had  leisure  to  extirpate  what  Warton 
would  have'  rejected  as   *  the  unwieldy  excrescencs  *  of 

HIANY  A   ^  DISPROPORTIONATE  EPISODE,'  and  tO  Strip  off 


*  We  sbaU  allude  to  a  few  examples :  Pttrereh  U  decried  as  a  prejudiced, 
liaugbty,  and  fastidious  pedant,  who  understood  a  French  romancei  the  '  Roman 
tie  la  Rote,*  '  oo  better  than  Voltaire  understood  Shakspeare  !  ^  ff^arton^s  his- 
tory of  our  early  poetry,  '  an  immense  treasury  of  materials,'  is  always  a  most 
incoherent  jwnble.  Bishop  hoivBth^  among  other  literary  delinquencies,  to  raise 
his  own  hero,  takes  pains  to  blackbm  the  character  qfa  king.  The  compiler  of  the 
article  Chaucer,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  having  erred  in  marginal  refe- 
rences to  records  which  merely  relate  to  grants  of  Chaucer's  pension,  is  eharged^ 
with  intentiooal  *  fabrication^  history ^^  and  direct  >br);efy.  The  biographer  of 
Petrarch,  the  abbe  de  Sade,  is  sometimes  '  ostentatious  and  arrogant.*  The 
poetry  of  Spenser  has  a  character  of  sickliness  and  effeminacy.  That  indefati- 
gable and  excellent  editor,  Tyraofutt,  is  a  sneerer,  affects  absolute  authority,  and 
makes  '  inviflious*  observations.  '  The  book  called  Johnson*s  Lives  of  the  most 
eminent  English  {'4)et«'  is  most  contemptuously  characterised.     Is  '  this  as 

IT  SHOUin  B£  ? ' 
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*  An  his  equipage  of  pride 


Deduct  what  is  but  vanity  and  dress. 
Or  learning's  luxury,  or  idleness, 

Or,  TRICKS  TO  SHOW  THE  STRETCH  OF  HVMAW  BRAUl/ 

At  these  tricks  we  can  only  glance.  We  are  inadequate  to 
a  complete  examination  of  the  ^miscellaneous  painting'  offered 
to  our  dazzled  perception. 

Chaucer  is  intended  by  the  artist  to  be  *  the  central  figure,' 
giving  unity  and  individual  application  to  the  otherwise  dis- 
jointed particulars  with  which  the  canvas  is  diversified.  Sel- 
dom, however,  is  the  *  person  of  Chaucer, '  or  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  his  compeer,  prominently  distinguished. 

Ten  chapters  scarcely  afibrd  to  the  hero  of  the  title-page  a 
scope  of  six  pages.  *  Contemporary  objects,'  and  figures  of  re- 
moter antiquij:y,  crowd  this  part  of  the  picture,  on  which  we 
shall  bestow  a  transient  attention. 

Mr.  Godwin,  copying  previous  masters,  endeavours  to  depict 
London  as  it  appeared  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  Normans,  the  princes  Plantagenets,  Stephen,  and 
Edward  III.  Among  other  subjects,  he  treats  of  the  learning 
and  politeness  introduced  by  William  the  Norman ; — travellers 
in  the  east  during  the  twelfth  century,  prevailing  supersti- 
tions J  degraded  state  of  the  English  language ;  schoob  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  rise  and  decline  of  allodial  and  feudal  tenures  j  origin 
of  chivalry  and  romance ;  early  English  writers ;  state  of  3ie 
church  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  predominance  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion — its  empire  over  the  senses,  by  edifices  and 
ceremonious  rites, and  its  decline  j  history  of  the  minstrels — their 
pccupations,  arts,  and  incorporations;  the  state  of  music, 
dancing,  tumbling,  jesting,  legerdemain,  magic,  and  prophecy ; 
the  xnse  and  progress  o?  the  English  stage,  miracle-plays, 
pageants,  mysteries,  and  profane  dramas;  the  diversions  of 
shows,  hunting,  hawking,  wrestling,  prize-fighting,  cock-fight- 
ing, tournaments,  and  the  *  diversion '  of  *  robbery  I ' — the  in- 
stitutions of  the  order  of  the  round  table  and  of  the  garter ; 
military  ai^tiquities  and  architecture,  Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Gothic ;  Grecian  buildings  compared  with  Gothic  structures  of 
the  early  and  latter  taste ;  palaces,  manor-houses,  and  ancient 
castles,  with  their  apartments,  and  appendages  of  ditches,  keeps^ 
portals,  draw-bridges,  loops,  and  ^  sally-ports ;  manners  and 
style  of  living  in  these  aras ;  state  of  sculpture,  painting,  em- 
iM-oidery,  and  the  art  of  illumination ;  state  of  the  arts  imder 
Henry  III ;  St.  Stephen's  chapel  •,  music  among  the  Saxons, 
sacred  and  profane  ;  and  improvements  in  the  musical  science 
during  the  eleventh  century. 

Surrounded  hy  so  many  objects,  we  dimly  discover  Chaucer 
through  a  cloud  of  conjecture.    Not  more   enlightened  than 
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prececjine  Wt^graphers,  Mr,  Godwin  supposes  that  the  poet  was 
bom  in  London  in  1 328 ;  that  his  father  was  an  opulent  mer* 
chant ;  that  *  his  youthful  fancy  was  fed  with  romances/  on 
which  he  *was  at  liberty  to  ruminate  for  everj*  that  he  was 
•  brought  up  in  all  that  institution'  (of  religion)  *  which,  rela- 
tively to  the  times  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  regarded  as  seem^ 
ly,  decent,  and  venerable;'  that  he  was  a  ^  lover  of  music ;'  andj 
having  passed  through  a  ceriain  course  of  education  in  London* 
was  removed  to  Cambridge. 

Before  we  revisit  Chaucer  at  Cambridge,  the  multiform  sub- 
jects of  the  first  ten  chapters  may  furnish  a  few  selections. 
From  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  *  religious  architecture,'  we 
extract  the  comparison  between  the  early  and  latter  styles  of 
Gothic  structures. 

*  The  latter  Gothic  is  imdoubtedly  a  "  light,  neat,  and  elegant 
form  of  building  *  ;**  but  in  these  qualities  it  cannot  perhaps  enter 
into  a  strict  competition  with  the  Grecian  style.  Its  slender  pillars 
may  possess  various  excellencies,  but  they  are  certainly  not  magni- 
ficent ;  and  tfte  skqfts  by  which  the  pillars  are  frequently  surrounded^ 
have  an  insic^nijicant  air,  suggesting  to  vs  an  idea  of  fragility,  ami  a/- 
most  reminding  us  qf  the  humble  vehicle  through  which  an 
English  or  German  rustic  inhales  the  fumes  of  the  In- 
dian WEED.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  Gothic,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  is  to  excess  of  ornament :  and  some  of  its  structures, 
TOMBS  for  example,  which  belong  to  the  century  immediately  be- 
fore the  reformation,  have  rather  the  appearance  of  toys  to  dec<h 
rate  a  lady's  chamber^  than  of  monuments,  the  figure  of  which  should 
excite  ideas  of  duration,  and  generate  in  the  mind  a  solemn  and  an 
awfvd  sentipient.'     VoL  i,  p.  144. 


*  The  elder  Gothic  is  undoubtedly  free  from  all  the  faults  which 
have  been  here  pointed  out  in  its  immediate  successor.    The  jgi- 

f  antic  pillars,  the  substantial  roofs,  and  the  massy  walls  of  a  catne- 
ral  built  in  this  style,  at  once  strike  us  with  the  idea  of  an  ediiice 
coeval  with  the  world.  There  is  a  sumptuous  and  proud  magni- 
ficence in  a  cathedral  such  as  that  of  Durham,  which  infinitely  sur- 
passes the  light  a;id  pleasant  style  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  thir-. 
teenth  century.  The  expanded  dimension  of  its  parts  compels  us 
to  shrink  into  our  littleness,  and  to  feel,  as  if  we  were  rather  among 
those  grand,  fantastic  scenes  which  are  produced  by  the  stupendoui» 
sports  of  nature,  than  among  the  works  of  human  art.'   VoL  i.  p .  145. 

•  The  latter  Gothic  however  possesses  many  excellences  purely 
its  ovrru  Such  are  its  spires  and  pinnacles ;  its  painted  glass ;  and 
its  immense  windows  east  and  west,  adapted  to  exhibit  the  full  ef- 
fect of  this  art.  Those  buildings  in  which  these  advantages  should 
be  employed,  without  any  other  deviation  from  the  style  of  archi- 


*  ♦  fientham,  §.  vi.' 
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Itcture  in  Tdgue  ta  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  would  perhaiis  pnrre  ikm 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a  religious  edifice  which  the  mind  of  sum 
has  yet  invented/    •?.  146. 

Our  readers  must  smile  at  Mr.  Godwin's  fra^e  tobacco^ 
fipti  and  his  lady's  sepulchral  toys — *  onmi  dignaf  cachin- 
no!*  That  he  is  no  scientific  architect,  may  be  presumed,  when 
he  warmly  applauds  the  popular  illustration  of  Warburftm,  who 
Mnscienlificalli/  derives  from  avenues  of  trees  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  Gothic  edifices.  Progressive  variations  from  Roman 
architecture,  which  terminated  m  the  hitter  Gothic,  can  be  (we 
may  ahnost  assert,  have  been)  traced  with  sufficient  acciuracy  ta 
correct  an  opinion  merely /a  )ic  if isl. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  character  of  a 
musician. 

*  In  the  ancient  music  the  sounds  produced  by  the  singer  or  the 
kwtrhment  were  subordinate  to  the  words ;  and  every  man,  not  in- 
fatuated with  the  passion  for  music,  will  admit  that,  howerer  rap- 
tnrous  or  impressive  may  he  the  accord  of  sounds,  yet  the  hmzva^ 
©f  music,  taken  separately  from  words,  is  loose,  obscure  and  eni^<« 
mattcal,  susceptible  of  various  interpretations,  and  guiding  us  wiSi 
no  sufficient  decision  to  any.  When  we  hear  a  tune  unaccompanied 
with  words  (unless  that  tune  by  past  association  is  enabled  to  raise 
up  in  our  minds  the  image  or  general  purpose  of  certain  words),  or 
when  we  hear  a  tune  in  which  the  luxuriance  and  nutltiplieittf  of  mu- 
sical sounds  obscurer  and  tramples  with  disdain  upon  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  words,  our  attention  will  almost  unrrersaHy  be  fixed 
less  upon  the  passion  which  ought  to  be  communicated,  than  tipon 
the  skill  of  the  artist ;  we  shall  admire  much,  and  feel  compara.* 
lively  little.  In  a  tune  in  which  the  number  and  time  of  the  musi- 
cal sounds  are  regulated  by  the  syllabic  measure  of  the  verse,  there 
will  be  an  awful  or  a  ^scinating  simplicity,  which  is  capable  of 
powerfully  moving  the  heart.  Refined  and  tciewtijical  music  can  de» 
iigkt  no  man,  but  from  affectation,  unless  it  be  aided  4y  previous  habits 
or  education.  The  taste  for  it  is  consequently  an  artificial  taste ; 
and  when  most  perseveringly  and  successfully  cultivated,  yet  its 
power  over  the  mind  will  never  rise  to  so  great  a  degree  of  strength^ 
as  the  pleasures  of  natural  taste.*    VoL  i.  f.  181. 

Careless  of  metaphoric  and  granunatic  errotr,  infatuated 
amateurs  will  consider  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Mr.  Godwin 
as  in  part  correct,  in  part  fallacious.  The  vocal  department  of 
music  assuredly  requires  an  audible  enunciation  of  words  in- 
tended to  direct  the  emotion :  yet  persons  of  musical  sensibility, 
unaided  by  musical  science,  often  endeavour  to  pursue  the 
*  hidden  soul  of  harmony*  through  the  mazes  bf  an  instrmnen' 
ial  quartett ;  not  less  charmed  with  the  *  enigmatical  accords* 
of  refinement,  than  with  those  artless  melodies  which  usually 
captivate  an  uncuhivated  ear. 

We  return  to  Chaucer,  and  discover  in  these  researches  no 
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IWtperior  information.  He  b  imagined  to  have  prodnced  lu» 
|>oem  entitled  the  *  The  Court  of  Love'  while  a  student  at  Cam* 
bridge  \  and,  anticmatin^  the  future  influence  of  our  language, 
to  have  preferred  English  versification.  As  a  vernacular  poet^ 
this  biographer  contends  that  he  preceded  Gower, 

Ovid,  with  the  poets  of  the  continent,  contemporary  and  of 
former  aras,  writers  of  romance,  and  Provengal  bards,  particu- 
larly the  author  of  the  •  Roman  de  la  Rose,*  Chaucer  industri- 
ously contemplated  and  translated. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  abler  critics  and  historians,  Mr.  Godwin 
mingles  with  his  own  fancie$«  In  his  character  of  the  early 
Italian  poets,  he  describes  Dante,  by  low  and  inflated  metaphors, 
as  *  one  of  those  geniuses  who,  in  the  whole  series  of  human 
existence,  most  Sqfie  all  calculation ;'  who  ^presents  us  with 
sallies  of  imagination  and  energies  of  composition*  never  to 
be  excelled ;  and  *  makes  the  flesh  of  man  creep  on  hii 
bones  i '  ^Petrarca^  he  asserts,  *  has  the  naked  and  unadoiiu 
ed  character  of  the  modern  French  vers^ersJ*  and  *  smells  ^ 
ef  the  crucible  /'  Mr.  Godwin  would  shine  with  redoubled 
splendor,  if  his  own  *  false  thoughts,  conceits,  and  fancies,* 
could  be  transmuted  by  any  crucible  into  metal  as  brilliant  as' 
the  poetry  of  Petrarch. 

We  are  detained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  by  criticisms  on  an 
unimportant  poem,  *The  Court  of  Love,'  and  by  trivial  dis-  - 
cussions  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  addressed  to  a  real  or  to  an 
imaginary  personage:  but  we  are  assured  that  Chaucer  ^re- 
ceived from  nature  a  genuine  vocation  for  poetry-;'  and  first 
introduced  into  our  language  the  stanza  of  seven  lines. 

In  this  chapter,  among  many  scattered  remarks,  we  approve 
the  opinions,  less  novel  than  correct,  that  ^  the  great  excellence 
of  Chaucer's  genius  is  relative  to  humour  and  the  delineation 
of  manners*  (p.  238) :  and  that  ^  an  edition  of  Chaucer  de- 
signed for  ^neral  reading  ought,  by  accents  or  isoxtie  equiv^ 
lent  .expedient,  to  mark  in  certain  cases  to  the  eye  the  nuumec 
in  which  the  verse  is  to  be  pronounced'  (p.  250). 

We  must  now  pause,  to  prepare  for  other  duties.  In  a  sub- 
aequejit  article  we  shall  renew  our  attention  to  this  work ;  and^ 
by  adequate  remarks  and  competent  extracts,  enable  our  readers 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  evidence  on  which  our  decision  will 
be  founded :  we  cannot,  however,  bid  a  short  adieu  to  Mr.  God- 
win, without  a  reprobation  of  his  illiberality.  ^ 

For  Johnson's  admired  Lives  of  English  Poets  since  the  Time 
of  Qiaucer,  Mr.  Godwin  insolently  proposes  a  new  title,  as 
more  appn^riate :  *  Lives  of  the  meet  eminent  English  Poets^  ' 
Vrom  thb  Dsclims  of  Poetry  in  England^  to  the  Tinie  of  the 
Author  r  *  The  brilliant  and  astonishing  ages  of  our  poetry,* 
he  asserts,  'are  wholly  omitted'  by  Johnson. 

After  this  unqualified  declaration,  he  most  consistently  ac- 
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knowledges  tl^t  Milton  ^i;^  lay  claim  to  sublimity;  that  Pom 
is  an  elegant  writer,  admirably  neat  and  compressed;'  and  that 
Drtden  *  pours  out'  *  a  fervid  and  tumultuous  eloquence*'  For^ 
getting  that  Collins,  Akenside,  Gray,  and  Thomson,  mat/  idao 
have  some  title  to  the  name  of  poets,  he  decides  that  Spenser 
(though  *  sickb/  and  effeminate'')^  Shakspeare^  and  Flet- 
^cherP  with  some  of  their  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  are 
our  only  genuine  poets,  with  whom  to  contend  he  would  *  chal- 
lenge all  the  world.' 

.  His  critical  ^achievements*  (his  diction  we  borrow)  *  never  ap- 
pear so  sfupendousy  as  when  they'  thus  *  exhibit  themselves  in 
their  newest  gloss  /' 

We  are  reminded,  that  '  Homer  had  his  Zdilus,  Virgil  his 
Bavius,  and  Chducer  his  nameless  adversary.'  And  since  this 
biographer  must  also  have  his  Censor^  we  shall  conscientiously 
endeavour  that  our  ^  spawn  0/  a  recent  period^  (the  polite 
general  designation  which  Mr.  Godwin  applies  to  reviewers 
and  journalists)  may  not,  as  we  float  along,  so  alarm  his  lite- 
rary FRY,  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  cause  for  the  slightest  *  dimi- 
nution of  his  CHRISTIAN  charity !' 


Art.  rV. — Scottish  Scenery :  or^  Sketches  in  Verse^  descrip- 
live  of  Scenes  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  accom- 
panied with  Notes  and  Illustrations ;  and  ornamented  with 
Engravings  by  IF.  Byime^  F.  S.  A.  from  Views  painted 
by  G.  Walker,  F.A.S.E.     By  James  Crine,    D.D. 

.   4to.     3/.  3^.     Boards.    Cadell  a7id  Davies.     1803. 

THE  picturesque  circuit  of  Dr.  Cririe  comprehends  Edin- 
burgh, Queensferry,  Kinross,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Blair  in  AthoU 
Taymouth,  Kil-linn,  Tyne-drum,  Dalmally,  Inverary,  Arroqu- 
har,  Rosneath,  Luss,  the  Lake  of  Lomond,  Drymen,  Hamilton, 
Lanark,  and  the  Kirk  of  Shots.  Intervening  native  scenes, 
savage  and  decorated,  harmonise  with  the  creations  of  art,  to 
eprich  and  embellish  a  tour  often  celebrated  for  variety  and 
magnificence ;  where  admiration  may  be  satiated  with  moun- 
tains, lakes,  forests,  and  cataracts, — with  dismantled  castles, 
mansions  of  industrious  opulence,  stately  palaces,  and  venerable 
ruins! 

,  The  sketch  of  this  interesting  tract  was  made  while  the  im- 
pressions were  recent.  Feelings  which  a  survey  of  nature  ex- 
cited, the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  associate  with  the  recoDec- 
don  of  past  events ;  and,  connecting  the  history  of  the  couptry 
with  its  scenery y  to  recall  departed  excellence,  and  to  animate 
the  patriotism  of  a  virtuous  people.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  e;!^tensive  notes  and  ilivistrations^  relative  to  dates,  occur- 
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rences,  characters,  and  local  allasions,  are  annexed  to  the  poeniy 
and  are  required  by  the  author  *  to  be  regularly  consulted 
in  the  perusal.'  The  statistic  publications  of  sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  abundant  aids  collected  from  Pennant,  Gilpin,  and 
numerous  writers,  particularly  from  those  beyond  the  Tweed, 
combine  to  elucidate  the  verse. 

Dr.  Cririe  has  treated  his  subjects  in  a  style  different  from 
that  of  rival  travellers.  Although  the  same  scenes  have  lately 
engaged  the  pens  and  the  pencils  of  other  artists,  he  is  emulous 
to  please  readers  who  may  *  have  a  taste  for  iAis  species  of  com- 
position.' 

The  SKETCHES  IN  VERSE  fill  twenty-two  compartments.  They 
are  preceded  by  a  dedicatijon  to  the  earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  by 
a  short  advertisement ^  explaining  the  design  of  the  writer. 
An  Address  to  Loch  Lomond^  his  first  essay  in  descriptive 
verse,  is  reprinted  with  additions,  and  assumes  its  proper  situ- 
ation in  the  tour.  Loch  Kettrin^  a  poem  in  two  parts,  clf^rac- 
terised  by  Dr.  Cririe  as  ^  a  work  of  more  fancy,'  is  added  to  the 
Sketches.  The  notes  and  illustrations,  in  which  we  observe 
no  excess  of  cmginal  composition,  employ  nearly  the  half  of 
this  elegant  volume.  Twenty  engravings  are  interspersed ;  but 
a  map  of  the  tour  is  omitted. 

We  have  concisely  analysed  its  arrangement ;  and  shall  at- 
tempt to  give  a  fair  introduction  to  the  work  itself,  by  candid 
specimens  of  its  poetry  and  its  prose.  Our  selections  will  be  as 
lenient  as  critical  justice  will  authorise,  and  as  copious  as  our 
limits  can  allow. 

A  view  of  Loch  Leven  naturally  recalls  to  a  poetic  mind 
the  accomplished  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  her  lamented  fate. 

*  View  of  Loch-Leven. — ^The  Island  and  Castle  in  which  Miiry 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned — Her  Escape. — The  Earl  of  Norih« 
umberland  confined  soon  after  in  tlie  same  Place. — Kinross  House* 
—St.  Serf's  Isle.— A  Storm.'     p.  20. 


«  But  see  where  Leven  spreads  her  silver  lake  ♦, 
By  verdant  hills  and  groves  encompassed  round ; 
«*  Ah  me !  in  yonder  solitary  isle, 
ni-fated  Mary,  captive  and  dethroned, 
Was  wont  to  walk  ;  musing,  with  heavy  heart. 
With  heaving  sighs  and  frequent  falling  tears, 

•  ♦  Before  entering  on  the  description  of  Loch  Leven,  it  is  pioper  to  inibrm 
the  reader,  that  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  some  hints,  and  has  even  bor- 
rowed entire  lines  from  poems  by  George  Wallace,  esq.  entitled  Prosf.ects  from 
a  Hill  in  Fifi*.  In  justice  to  their  author,  those  lines  are  marked  with  inrerted 
commas. 

'  Loch  Leven  is  a  beautiful  lake  about  ele^'en  miles  incircumfereoce,  with  two 
iMands  in  it ;  upon  the  smalleitt  of  these,  stand  the  ruiuR  of  that  castle,  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  age  of  *27  years,  was  clo*ely  confined  by  her  own 
subjects,  from  ttc  16th  of  June,  1567,  to  May  x!d,  l^tjd,' 
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On  happier  days,  on  fortune's  sad  reverse. 
Her  beauteous  fomit  alas !  her  high  bom  hopes  " 
And  former  bliss>  how  little  these  avail. 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  her  sickly  soul, 
Ruthven  to  melt,  or  Lindsay's  ruthless  lord ; 
Or  bend  the  heart  of  unrelenting  guards ! 

<  Yet  deem  not  lost  the  empire  of  her  charm% 
Her  beauty  bath'd  in  tears  young  Douglas  saw. 
Nor  saw,  unmov'd,  the  sorrows  of  a  aueen : 
His  gen'rous  loyal  bosom  beating  hign. 
Nor  selfish  love,  nor  mad  ambition,  mere 
Had  room  to  enter :  eager  to  release 
The  captive  fair,  Hope  Tenlds  him  ev'ry  aid. 
Points  out  the  means,  exulting  in  success. 
Mild  Evening  scarce  had  shot  her  parting  ray  ; 
Twas  then  with  jovial  mirth  the  castle  rung, 

^  When  Dourias,  watchful  and  alert,  the  keys 
Secured :  a  oeam  of  light  brightly  illum'd 
The  sovereign's  lireast,  illusive,  soon  to  fade ! 
They  pass ;  the  gates  behind  them  bolted  h&tf 
The  massy  keys  swift  to  die  deep  consign'd. 
And  boats  and  oars  adrift,  prevented  aU  pursuit. 
Sudden  they  push  from  land ;  he  plies  the  oar, 
The  mooo-beam  gently  plajing  on  the  Hood. 
Swift  flies  the  boat,  and  quickly  gains  the  sliore, 
Where  loyal  lords,  with  swiftest  steeds,  await 
Their  sov'reign's  high  command ;  and  joyful  hail 
Her  near  approach.    Meanwhile  th'  alarm  is  spread  ;— 
What  wild  conftision  fills  the  castle  walls ! 
Each  guilty  heart  appal'd  with  dark  dismay. 
Her  flight  made  known,  dreads  vengeance  for  its  crimes. 
Yet,  oh  !  that  still  to  Fate's  decree  resign'd. 
Nor  led  by  Hope's  delusive  smile,  to  change 
From  bad  to  worse,  her  sad  unhappy  state, 

_   She  here  had  staid,  and  ne'er  the  fate  of  war 
Had  tried,  nor  rival  pow*r  had  trusted.    Then, 
Nor  durance  hard,  in  foreign  land,  had  held 
The  captive  queen,  nor  Justice,  sacred  name  ! 
Too  oft  profan'd,  indignant  had  beheld 
The  lifted  axe, — ^the  buxrky— the  mangl'd  corpse^— 
Mournful  regains  of  majesty  laid  low ! 
Distant  the  time, — remote  the  scene, — ^yet,  still. 
Tender  emotions  fill  the  feeling  heart. 
And  melt,  to  pity,  ev'ry  gen'rous  mind. 

*  Amid  these  dungeons  drear,  where  sorrow  dwelc^ 
An  empty  waste,  now  ruthless  ruin  reigns. 

«  The  pow'r  of  vegetation  kept  alive. 
For  ages,  trees  that  Mary  must  have  seen ; 
Beneath  whose  sliade,  perhaps  she  mournful  sati 
Yet  these  now  yield  to  time,  and  fast  decay. 
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^  Here  too,  aii  exile  from  his  native  land. 
Too  SOCHI,  alas  i  to  meet  a  traitor's  doom. 
His  deathy  though  undeserv'd»  yet  seeming  duet 
The  noble  Piercy,  by  a  Douglas  sold, 
With  heavy  heart  oft  vieVcT the  countty  round> 
To -him  no  shelter  from  his  deadly  foes. 

•  In  groves  of  pine  and  forest  trees  embowr'd, 
^  Silrrounded  by  the  lake  and  circling  hills, 
The  mansion  fair  by  Bruce  designed  and  built. 
Hard  by,  in  all  his  beauty  rich,  appears. 

«  Another  isle,  amid  yon  spreading  mist 
Now  hid,  beheld  the  saints  or  other  times : 
Their  p^ceful  mansions  in  the  dust  laid  low^ 
Nor  shelter  yields  nor  solace  to  the  souL 
Their  pious  labours,  now,  alas !  forgot. 
Of  learning  or  of  love ;  desien'd  to  bless 
The  living  or  the  dead,  are  known  no  more* 
Say,  shall  we  visit  those  lone  ruin'd  walls 
Where  Desolation  damps  the  soul  of  Joy, 
And  dark  Oblivion,  wim  her  sable  Veil, 
Sits  fh>wning  o*er  the  deep  ?  Ah  no ;  for  sec, 
How  black  and  lowrine  those  low  hanging  clouds  t 
The  howling  blast 's  a&eady  on  the  heath  t 
The  whistling  wind  forbodes  the  tempest  nigh  t 
Its  awful  gloom  anticipates  the  night : 
The  solemn  warning  let  us  not  neglect ; 
While  bird  and  be^  to  covert  fit  repair. 
The  friendly  roof  will  shield  us  fix)m  the  storm.*     f*  22. 

We  cannot  admit  all  the  accompanying  notes,  which,  to  a  re* 
capitulation  of  historical  facts,  add  the  ^  Lament  qf  Alary ^  a  long 
And  pathetic  poem,  by  Bums. 

Our  next  picture  will  be  the  '  Fielt)  qf  Tdy  and  Perth  from 
the  Sauth^  with  elucidatory  annotations. 

•  Behold  the  Tiber !  cried  the  Roman  bands  ♦, 
TTieir  martin  breasts  Widi  inix'd  emotiohs  fiU'd 
Of  glad  surprise  and  joy,  when  they  beheld 
The  Tay.     Great  Tay  I  from  many  a  distant  source. 
Wide  spread,  thou  draw'st  thy  tributary  streams. 
Like  some  great  oak,  the  boast  of  antient  times  f , 
1.1   I  ■  ■  —  Ml 

•  «.  With  singnUu'  pletntre  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  relate  the  tradition  of  th« 
Roman  army,  when  it  came  in  sight  of  the  Tay»  btirsting  oat  into  the  exclama- 
tion, Eeee  TOertm  / 

*'  in  modem  timea,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  who  have  seen  both,  that  th» 
comparison  was  not  very  flattering,  or  any  great  compliment  to  the  Tay— 
whether  size  or  beanty  be  considered. 
'  *  The  bridge  over  the  Tay  at  Perth  was  begun  in  1766,  and  finished  in  177U 
It  consists  often  arches,  and  measures  906  feet  in  length.* 

*  f  The  comparing  of  the  several  flknams  that  £§11  iato  the  bed  of  a  great 
river,  to  the  branches  and  trunk  of  a  tr^,  may,  perhaps,  be  oljecied  to  $  but 
k  wiU  scarcely  be  thought  nnaatural  by  one  looking  «t  their  several  raoMta- 

-  Ceit.  Rbt.  VoL  I,  Fcbrmry,  ISO*.  M 
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And  wonder  of  the  pTesent,^«*snch  thy  trunk  \  ' 
Thy  branches  widely  spread,  swiftly  descend^ 
From  many  a  mountain  top»  and  distant  gl^o* 
Where  Gowry's  hapless  sons,  in  evil  hour  *, 
Untimely  met  their  fate,  fell  traitors  doom'd. 
Thy  placid  stream  reflects  Kinnoul  and  Perth  :— 
Perth,  once  tlie  residence  of  Scottisli  kings  f , 
Where  courts  were  seen  and  parliaments  were  held. 
Like  eastern  phoenix,  still  more  fair  and  young. 
Arises  from  her  ashes.     Fire  nor  floods 
Have  pow'r,  so  Heav'n  decrees,  e'er  to  devour  J, 
Or  sinlc  her  in  Oblivion's  dismal  pool : 
Her  level  lawns,  lier  streets  and  rising  tow'rs. 
Her  statply  bridge,  her  river's  mighty  stream. 
Its  verdant  b^nks,  than  Richmond's  not  le^  fair 
And  gay,  the  trav'ller's  raptur'd  eye  attract. 
Nor  these  alone  attention  claim,  for  see, 
Where,  through  small  panes,  and  pointed  arches  htgb» 
That  Gothic  structure  sheds  a  dinmicr  light;— 
Its  walls  oft  saw  the  wild  enthusiast  rais'd 
To  fiercer  phren^y  by  stem  Knox's  voice  J, 

iions  on  a  ms^  lyhichts,  perhaps,  the  only  complete  view  that  can  he  taken  at 
one  i^Iance  of  a  subject  so  ext.vnsivc.  It  is  generally  thought  tliat  the  Tay  dis* 
i:harges  more  water,  into  the  sea  than  any  other  river  in  Great  Britain.' 

•  ♦  The  story  of  GoMnry's  conspiracy  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  for  aInKMt 
Xvffi  centuries,  but  still  continues  wrapt  up  in  obscurity,  and  is  almost  equally 
inexplicable  now  as  at  first.  Dr.  Robertson,  io  his  history,  gives  the  roost  pro- 
bable explication  of  the  my.itic$ry>  by  supposing  that  Oowry,  as  the.  partizan  of 
queen  Elij^aUetb,  wanted  only  tp  get  James  in  bis  power,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
i>roj[>erty  of  each  party  as  it  gained  the  ascendant.'      ^ 

**  f  Perth  wjjs  once  the  capital  of  Scotland.  Here  the  courts  6f  justice  sat, 
the  parliament  asfiembled,  and  the  king  resided :  it  was  then  defended  by  a 
strong  castle.  In  the  English  wars  it  was  always  warmly  contested.  Each  of 
the  thr«t  fiji'st  Bdw.ards  bad  possession  of  it ;  and  each  of  them  lost  it.  It  liad 
Its  share  also  in  the  religious  wars  of  1o59."-~Gilpin. 

•  J  Perth,  though  several  times  overflowed,  and  in  fbrmer  times  fireqaeatly 
^  burnt,  is  at  present,  oi^  of  tJie  n^ost  regular  and  handsome  towns  ia  Scotland. 

It  is  said  that  Bertha,  or  old  Perth,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Almond^  but  waa 
carried  off  by  a  flood,  in  the  year  1210.  This  has  lately  been  provcjd  to  be  a 
mistake.  Perth  stood  on  the  same  ground,  before  the  inundation  Qt  1810,  on 
Which  it  does  at  preiient.' 

•  §  The  violence  of  this  rough  and  intrepid  reformer  is  well  known,  as  well  aa 
the  rest  of  his  history.  He  was  bom  at  Haddington,  stiuiled  •(Mne  tune  at 
€kneta,  and  afterwards  was  minister  of  the  reformed  party  of  Perth,  and  uni* 
rersally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  mea  of  bis  tine  ia  forward- 
ing the  Rcfonnatkm. 

<  It  is  ^LmuHing,  and  may  fie  instructive,  to  observe  how  the  opinions  of  men 
fluctuate  as  tliey  are  aftected  by  their  passions  or  their  interest.  One  party 
ertols  tiie  Reformation,  and  applauds  tlie  reformers  as  the  friends  of  liberty^ 
civil  and  religious.  Another  regrets  the  ruin  of  buildings  till  then  deemed 
aacred,  and  ihe  dilapidation  ef  church  revenues.  Witii  the  latter,  the  relbnnera 
were  vile  entlmsiasts,  hypocrites,  and  fonatics,  men  of  no  principle,  who4«j  a 
ilast  deal  of  mischief.  Much  mischief  as  they  certainly  did,  tbey  are  stiU 
l^kuned  for  more ;  for  thm^gh  Dunfermline,  Haddington,  Melrose,  Diyl>ui§ii» 
fc<r.  are  well  known  to  have  bren  destroyed  by  the  English  ;  yet  still  *'  tt  watt 
John  Kttox'9  doing*"    But  iiuteitdi>C  wutiog  tixae  by  «in^T«ini|g  t^  m^  • 
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WhSe  he,  in  thunder  rag'd,  and  shook  the  throiie  . 
TThere,  on  the  left,  observe  that  rising  ground, 
The  house  now  ras'd,  where  piercM  by  impious  hands 
With  numerous  wounds,  the  best  of  sov'reigns  fell  •  i 
One  wicked  uncle's  hands  escap'd  in  rain  ;-*• 
In  yam,  a  nation's  wealth  his  ransom  pays  ^^^ 
In  vain,  the  Graces  and  the  Virtues  join. 
His  person  grac^ul,  and  his  soul  sublime,  « 
With  worth  and  rare  endowments  to  adorn  s— * 
Of  loyal  heart,  and  as  a  Douglas  firm, 
^  In  vain,  the  bravest  of  her  sex  opposed 
The  darine  band,  by  treason  prompted  on ; 
Her  arm,  m  vain  the  narrow  passajge  barr*d  ;— 
No  bar  their  fury  brooks  ^— they  force  their  way  5— 
The  traitors  fell  nor  God  nor  man  revere. 
Accursed  band  I  In  vain,  his  pious  queen 
Her  life  exposed,  toward  the  murdering  steel. 
From  his  lovM  bosom,  than  her  life  more  desuv 
For  beauty,  virtue,  majesty  are  vain, 
To  wild  Ambition's  lawless  force  opposed. 
Yet  Vengeance  sleeps  not : — tho'  unseen*  she  marks 
Of  mad  presumptuous  man,  the  guilty  deeds. 
Nor  quits,  though  seeming  slow,  his  nying  steps : 
He  flies  in  vain  $  nor,  from  her  awful  power, 
Can  darkness  shield  him  in  the  silent  grave/    p»  96» 

Dt»  Cririe  is  not  distinguished  for  originality  of  thought  or  of 
Imagery ;  yet  this  example  of  general  description  will  not  ap* 

pear  discreditable  to  his  feelings  or  his  talents  >^ 

■         '■  ,,—■«■.■■■-■  .1 ■»■■«».>. 

vpecuUtlve  dispute,  one  fact  spemks  loudly  in  favour  of  Knox,  and  even  in  favour 
of  the  modention  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  harbarous  and  isarage  as  we 
majr  be  taught  to  think  them;  that,  except  id  the  case  of  cardinal  Beatoun, 
there  was  not,  by  Knox  and  bis  party,  one  drop  of  blood  spilt,  either  under 
fonn  of  law,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  mob.  How  unlike  what  baa  lately  taken 
place  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  in  an -age  that  boasts  of  the  illumination  of 
philosophy,  and  in  a  country  the  most  civilized  of  any  in  Europe ! ' 

'  *  Mr.  Pennant,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  more  partieulor  ae* 
count  of  Perth,  says,  '*  One  church,  which  belonged  to  a  monastery,  is  Vfry 
ancient  \  not  a  vestige  of  the  monastery  is  now  to  be  seen.  Its  scite  is  pointed 
out  upon  a  ridge  of  rising  ground,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  James  I.,  thai  most  amiable  and  accomplished  prince,  the  orna-  . 
ment  of  his  age ;  whose  virtues  were  the  cause  of  his  death,  being  barbarously 
murdered  in  his  bed-chamber  in  this  monastery,  which  he  had  founderl  and  en* 
dowed,  and  to  which  he  had  retired  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  lady  of  the  name 
of  Douglaa,  who  attended  the  queen,  with  great  firmnesa  and  presence  of  mtod, 
applying  her  arm  as  a  bar  to  shut  the  door  of  the  room,  had  it  broken  in  at** 
tempting  to  obstruct  the  entrance  of  those  armed  ruffians,  who  perpetrated 
ttie  inhuman  deed  at  the  instigation  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle.  The 
queen,  endeavouring  to  defend  him,  received  two  deep  wound«t :  the  king  hiifi* 
self  no  fewer  than  twenty-three.  This  tragical  event  took  place  21st  Pebm- 
ary,  1436,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign. 

'  There  is  a  benutifol  picture  of  this  priace,  playing  on  the  harp,  with  hit 
^ueen,  and  a  select  party  of  his  court,  Usieaing  to  the  music,  by  Graham, 
historical  painter,  London.  The  figures  in  thi<  picture  are  all  the  iu,ft  oC 
li&.» 

^'  r       I 
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«  What  countless  sweets  kind  Nature  spreads  arevnd  t 
To  glird  the  human  hearty  attun'd  to  hear 
The  music  of  the  grove,  the  foiling  stream ; 
The  sighing  breeze,  of  loud  resounding  main : — 
To  view  the  changeful  sky  j  the  eratenil  change 
Of  e'en  and  mom,  of  seasons  as  mej  roll  ;— 
The  cultivated  plain,  the  mountain  wild, 
The  mist  slow  creeping  round  its  rocky  brow. 
Or  level,  resting  in  the  humble  vale, 
Illumin'd  by  the  sun ;  while  rocks  and  trees, 
On  hills  and  mountains  rais'd  in  purer  air. 
Enjoy  a  bright  unclouded  sky  serene. — 
The  waving-  wood  and  winding  river  full,— 
The  moss  grown  rock,  or  verdant  s¥^lling  mound.— 
Old  Ocean  wide,  with  heaving  billows  swell'd. 
And  shfps  swift  wafted  o'er  his  yielding  waves ; 
Cities,  and  towns,  and  villas  rise  to  view : — 
Bright  is  tlie  pold  that  ^ilds  the  rising  mom, 
The  purple  nch.  tliat  skirts  the  ev'ning  sky. 
The  lull  orb'd  moon  seen  thro'  the  branchy  trees. 
Her  silver  beams  swift  glancing  on  the  lake : 
Vast  the  blue  vault  with  all  its  glory  grac'd : — 
From  Zembla  old,  to  Zealand's  distant  shores ; 
From  California  eastward  to  Cathay ; 
The  varied  views  of  Nature  charm  the  soul. 
Augment  her  bliss,  and  raise  her  thoughts  to  Ck)d.' 

p.  105. 

To  the  poem  of  ^  Loch-Catharine  (or  Ketfrin)^  is  prefixed  a 
taWet,  in  prose>  of  its  peculiarly  romantic  features  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  well  pourtrayed  by  Dr.  James  Robertson,  and  origi- 
nally offered  among  the  contributions  to  the  eleventh  volxmie 
of  the  Statistic^  Accoimt  of  Scotland. 

•  Aided  by  the  machinery  of  a  simple  love-story — after  describ- 
ing primaeval  manners  on  the  banks  of  this  sequestered  lake — the 
poet,  indulging  bis  melancholy,  compares  the  ancient  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  its  inhabitants  and  scenery. 

*  No  noble  aim  excites^  exalts,  refines  5 
E'en  arms,  degen'rate,  save  in  self-ddfence. 
For  gain  are  now  a  servile  trade  become ; 
And  Science  fair,  from  sordid  views  of  wtalth, 
Pursu'd,  less  lovely  seems.     How  chang'd  the  scene^ 
From  that  of  antient  times !  The  forests  old. 
That  waving  veil'd  each  mountain  top,  and  filPd 
Each  darksome  glen ; — those  forests  all  are  fled. — 
A,  shelter  and  a  shade,  in  former  times. 
For  bird  or  beast  their  spreading  branches  form'd.— 
Their  scanty  remnants  still  may  fringe  the  lake, 
Or  skirt  the  winding  vale : — some  scattered  shrubs. 
With  leafy  verdure  stud  the  mountain's  brow; 
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But  aH  that  waving  night  of  ampler  shade* " 
Coeval  with  the  mountain's  self,  hath  fled, 
And  left  expos'4  the  bleak  and  barren  hea^, 
toepriVd  or  all  its  woods :  and  hence  impaired, 
In  number,  much,  its  living  tribes  appear : 
The  beaver,  once  a  native  of  the  soil, — 
Ingenious  artist,  hardly  known  by  name. 
Of  gentle  manners,  thou  hast  bid  farewel 
To  Caledonia's  lakes  and  waving  woods  i 
The  capercailly  since  hath  also  rail'd, 
And  wno  can  tell  what  tribes  have  T>een  forgot  ? 
The  deer,  their  antient  haunts,  have  mostly  fled, 
And  lonely  seems  the  dreary  lifeless  waste.*     p.  214, 

Our  favourable  extracts  must  at  length  terminate  with  a  strik- 
ing poetical  circumstance : 

*  Beneath  the  covert  of  its  leafy  woods. 

Of  some  fair  lake,  young  Tranbr  reach' d  the  ^ore ; 

Bounde4  on  either  hand,  he  stood  confin'd, 

'Twixt  furious  torrents,  whose  incessant  roar. 

His  ear  assail'd :  these  passage  quite  deny'd. 

Long  while,  involv'd  in  thought,  here  Ti^non  stood,. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  an  aged  oak ; 

Then  solitary  sat,  and  ey'd  the  flash. 

That,  frequent,  gleam'd  along  the  level  line  • 

Of  waters  spreacEng  in  the  lake  below.'  •  p.  205. 

We  have  now  completed  our  slight  but  undistprtpd  outline 
of  the  abilities  and  versification  of  Dr.  Cririe.  Many  passages 
alike  respectable  may  be  discovered.  Milton,  Thomson,  Aken- 
side,  Mason,  and  De  Lille,  have  been  studied  with  advantage. 
To  the  fascinating  descriptions  of  lAese  acknowledged  masters, 
who  select  from  nature  at  largp,  and  finish  their  subjects  with 
Virgilian  taste  and  accuracy,  the  sketches  of  a  tourist  cannot  be 
candidly  opposed.  Scotland  displays  objects  of  sublimity,  which 
might  arrest  the  flight  of  the  boldest  genius. 

Among  his  faults.  Dr.  Cririe,  although  the  construction  oi 
his  verse  is  not  usually  vulgar,  has  admitted,  apparently  with 
design,  but  assuredly  without  effect,  occasional  fneanness  of  ex^ 
pressioiiy  and  an  inanimate  enuvieration  of7iames,  ill  according 
with  metrical  elegance.  Two  instances,  taken  at  hazard,  ^iU 
s.upport  our  assprtion : — 

*  To  thy  stupendous  size,  xvhui^s  Derwent  Lake  ? 
What  all  die  lakes  of  Cimnberland  to  thee. 
With  these  that  grace  her  sister  county  join*d  ? 
Those  pretty  ponds,  let  others  flock  to  view.*     p.  108. 


Loch-Long,  Cumbray,  and  Clyde, 


Are  near  a^  hand ;  Gourock  and  Greenock  seen' 
Across  the  flood  ;  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew  old ; 
plasgow  afar,  its  smoke  and  gilded  spires, 
Scarce  break  tlie  level  horixontal  line.  . 
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Nearer,  Dtttttbarton's  wond'rous  rock  and  hiHsw 

Dumbuck,  Donfiiis  and,  'mid  the  tide,  Ardmorew 

Nor  let  nie  here  at  hand  the  lake  forget, 

Gair  L>och,  with  all  its  beauteotis  sh^s  and  woods» 

The  noble  jseat  of  Ardincaple  fair. 

Which  vies  idth  great  Rosneath,  already  high. 

And  rising  still  in  beauty  and  renown.*     p.  I02r 

In  page  89>  line  1 3,  is  an  unpardonable  imperfection  of  mcsK 
surei  unless  this  error  also  can  be  attributed  to  a  desire  of  pleas- 
ingby  variety. 

We  scarcely  blame  the  patriotic  nationality  of  Dr.  Cririe  % 
but  we  can  unreluctantly  applaud  the  eulogium  on  his  CaledcK 
nian  heroes. 

*  Here  spreads  a  desart,  desolate  and  wild; — 

Not  wilder  aught  the  formidable  pass ; — 

That  pass,  ere-while,  the  utmost  limit  deem'd 

Of  habiuble  earth  ♦ ;  yet  to  such  wilds 

Old  Scotia  owes,  unstain'd,  her  high  renown. 

For  vigour,  valour,  hardihood  in  war  ; 

Virtue,  with  manly  independence,  ioin'd. 

And  all  that  tends,  amid  the  deadly  strife. 

To  raise,  to  highest  rank,  and  deathless  fame. 

Her  daring,  dauntless,  and  intrepid  sons. 

Hail,  land  of  heroes !  Scotland's  Genius,  hail ! 

Long  may  such  wreaths  unfading  bind  thy  brows.'     f.  75. 

We  cannot,  however,  suppress  the  momentary  smiles  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  learned  confidence  of  a  Scottish  doctor 
BROADLY  asserting  the  superior  purity  of  his  broad  Scotch  to 
our  MODERN — perhaps^  more  refined — ^English  ;  and  inge« 
niously  metamorphosing  our  own  venerable  AntiJScot^  Dr. 
Johnson,  into  in  advocate  for  *  Trans^Tweedish^  diction ! 

The  speculation  is  new  and  amusing.  C«sar  found  in  Bri- 
tain at  least  two  languages ;  Celtic  in  the  mountainous  region, 
Vid  GerrruLJi  in  other  districts.  After  the  Roman  invasion, 
the  Celts  retired  to  Cornwall,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  western 
highlands  of  Scotland.  Hence  their  language  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  theirdescendents — 'a  valuable  monument  of  antiquity,* 

Dr.  Cririe  proceeds : — 

*  But  leaving  it,  for  the  present,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  its 
more  fortunate  rival,  which  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  threatens 
to  deprive  it  of  existence. 

*  This  more  modem  language,  as  it  may  be  reckoned,  in  its 
improved  state,  bein^  a  mixture  of  Belgic,  Roman,  Saxon,  French, 
GreekxDutoh,  Spamdi,  and  Italian,  has  had  the  fortune,  in  these 
late  times,  from  political  arrangements,  to  be  divided  into  two 
branches;  one  of  these  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  English  Ian- 

'  *  In  the  iMi  rebellion,  a  body  of  Hessians,  having  been  detached  into  the 
north  of  Scotland,  made  a  fVilI  pause  at  the  formidoble  defile  of  Killicrankie,  re- 
ibting  to  inarch  ftirther.  It  appeared  to  them  the  nt  pba  uUra  of  habitablo 
country^  bat  it U  not  wikkv  thaa this.'  ^  . 
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gnagc,  or  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  other  Scoto-Saxon,  or  Broad  Scotch, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  a  vulgar  dialect,  and  a  corruption  of  the 
former :  with  what  justice  and  propriety  this  supposition  is  support- 
ed, we  shall  next  proceed  to  enquire. 

*  But  here,  perhaps,  we  may  have  occasion  to  bespeak  that  can- 
dour and  impartiality  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  lover 
of  truth  5  since  the  national  antipathy,  excited  by  mutual  injuries^ 
between  two  rival  states,  now  happily  united,  has  not  yet  so  far 
subsided,  but  that  many  south  of  Uie  Tweed,  having  numbers  on 
their  side,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  national  wealth,  think  the 
custom  of  their  part  of  the  country  entitled  to  give  law  to  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  every  thing  north  of  the  Tweed,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  their  idioms  and  modes  of  expression,  ought  to  be 
proscribed  as  barbarous.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, in  both  parts  of  the  island,  will  go  a  great  way  to  prove  their 
common  origin  and  natural  affinity. 

*  That  the  Scottish  dialect  is  not  a  corruption  of  English,  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  looking  into  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary 
for  the  origin  of  any  word  derived  frorri  the  Saxon,  where  he  will 
find  the  Saxon  word  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  general  use  in  Scot- 
land at  the  present  day.  As  to  the  merit  of  this  dialect,  we  may 
again  appeal  to  the  same  learned  doctor,  who  has  never 
been  accused  of  partiality  in  favour  of  any  tiling  belonging  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ««  From  the  authors,"  says 
he,  "  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech  might  be 
formed,  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance."  Now 
let  any  one  compare  the  Scotch  and  English  VTiters  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  say  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  present 
standard. 

*  When  one  attentively  considers  the  premises,  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is  this,  that  the  Scottish  dialect  retains  more  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Saxon  original :  that  the  modem  English  has  deviated 
more  widely  from  the  standard  ;  or,  if  they  will  rather  have  it  so» 
has  improved  upon  the  original,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  pn>> 
nounced  to  be  unnecessary.  But  from  this  change  or  improve- 
ment, Englishmen,  at  present,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
their  best  authors  formerly  wrote :  hence  that  farrago  of  notes 
upon  Shake^ar,  whose  language  is  still  familiar  to  a  Scotchman's 
ear;  who  cannot  help  snming  at  erudition,  mistaking  what  U 
plain  and  simple,  and  wasting  learned  labour  in  explaining  what  is 
ramiliar  to  every  peasant  in  this  part  of  the  island.'     p.  SOI. 

*  The  Doric  dialect,  as  it  may  be  called,  distinguished  by  tt» 
broad  au,  still  prevailed  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  au  is  not 
found  so  broad  in  Germany,  at  present,  and  seems  more  slender 
north  of  the  Tay.'     p.  SOS. 

The  dissertation  concludes  with  a  maxim  which  neither  the 
example  of  Dr.  Johnson,  nor  the  taste  of  our  reaki^rsi  will|  wie 
ixnag  ne,  authorise. 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  be  master  of  the  English  langnage,  in 
its  greatest  purity  and  perfection,  ought  to  study  the  B&OA0 
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Scotch,  the  old  English,  and  the  German  language  in  its  cU^ 
rent  dialects.*     p.  30i- 

Led  astray  by  the  learned  doctor,  we  have  detained  our  readers 
too  long  in  the  Highlands.  We  return  to  close  our  labours  by 
a  remark  on  the  engravings  which  adorn  these  poems.  Al- 
though deficient  in  some  respects,  they  are  really  decorations; 
and  not,  as  is  usual  in  similar  publications,  deformities.  Mr. 
W.  Byrne  is  the  engraver :  the  subjects,  which  are  romantig 
and  interesting,  are  taken  from  views  in  crayons  executed  by 
Mr.  G.  Walker,  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  an  ample  description 
is  given  in  a  List  of  the  Prints,  We  observed  in  these  plates  a 
middle  tint  often  too  predominant }  and  the  frqnt  ground,  leafr 
ing,  and  subordinate  parts,  occasionally  spiritless,  neglpcte4»  or 
incorrectly  delineated. 


Art.  V. — Retnarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament y  containing  many 
9iew  Proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Christy  from  Passages  which 
are  wrongly  translated  in  the  common  English  Ver^ 
sion.  Third  Edition^  I2mp.  ^s.Gd^  sewed*  Vemorww^f 
Hood.    1803. 

Art.  VI. — Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharpy  Esq,  respecting 
his  "  Remarks  o?i  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament."  Svo.  4^.  6d.  sewed, 
Rivingtons.     1808, 

IN  the  former  of  these  tracts,  a  veteran  in  the  cause  of  be- 
nevolence and  piety  claims  our  attention  to  an  important  prinr* 
ciple  of  scriptural  interpretation.  His  rules  on  the  use  of  the 
Greek  article  o  and  copulative  Kai  are  six  in  number  $  but,  of 
these,  the  first  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  any  of  the 
rest  5  which,  indeed,  are  only  subsidiary  to  it,  and  illustrative  of 
the  position  thjire  laid  down.  This  position  (which  \t  is  Mr. 
Sharp's  main  object  to  establish  and  apply)  is  to  the  follow- 
ing import : — 

*  When  two  personal  nouns,  of  the  same  case,  are  connected  by 
the  copulative  xat,  if  tlie  former  has  the  definitive  article,  and  the 
latter  has  not,  they  both  relate  to  the  same  person.' 

That  our  readers  may  form  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  na- 
ture ^4  importance  of  the  object  thus  undertaken  by  Mr. 
iSharpf  and  maintained  and  pursued  by  his  friends,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  some  previous  historical  par- 
ticulars. 

Beza,  it  should  seem,  was  the  earliest  conunentator  who  lai^ 
down^  -mtli'  any  remarkable  degree  of  strength  and  precision! 
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a  prinriple  similar  to  that  which  is  here  asserted  by  Mr.  Sharp* 
The  language,  too,  of  Beza  on  the  subject  is  more  precise  ami 
express,  and  his  application  of  the  rule  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  more  extensive,  than  that  of  any  writer 
{unless  we  except  the  late  learned  Mr.  Hawtrey)  from  his  own 
time,  till  the  elate  of  Mr.  Sharp's  publication.  The  subject, 
however,  was  far  from  being  fully  pursued  and  treated  at 
large  by  Bezai  nor  did  any  one  at  that  time  rise  up  to  supply 
his  deficiencies.  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  persuasion, 
that,  had  the  same  strenuous  efibr(s  then  been  made  which  at 
present  demand  pur  attention,  much  evil  would  have  be^n 
avoided,  and  the  controversy  respecting  the  truth  of  the  prin«? 
ciple  referred  to  would  have  been  long  ago  decided. 

The  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  of  Erasmus  were  published 
a  considerable  time  before  the  Commentary  of  Beza.  It  ap- 
pears from  them,  that  the  principle  alluded  to  was  not  entirely 
4mknown  to  that  distinguished  scholar.  In  his  note  on  Titus, 
ii.  13.  (the  place  to  which  we  refer),  he  writes,  however,  in  a 
very  unsettled  style.  He  first  afiinns,  that  the  words  in  que- 
stion (roy  fuyaMv  0«ov  xa*  a-attripos  Tj/t/^wy)  will  bear  to  be  inter-* 
prtted,  either  of  two  persons,  or  of  one  only ;  then  interprets 
them  of  two  (endeavouring  to  obviate  an  objection  by  a  very  far-t 
fetched  remark  on  the  word  uti^ayeta^  which,  though  little 
worthy  of  notice,  Macknight  has  adopts) ;  and  next  impugns 
his  own  decision,  by  saying,  ^  Quanquam  omissus  articulus  m 
libris  Gnecis  facit  nonnihil  pro  diversa  sententia.  Evidentius 
distinxisset  personas,  si  dixisset  %ou  TOT  o-ctfri^f  /  It  is  plain, 
however,  to  which  ^ide  the  hesitating  critic  was  more  inclined. 

The  sentiments  of  Erasmus,  however  weakly  supported  by 
his  arguments,  seem  to  have  had  greater  weight  with  his  con* 
temporaries  and  immediate  followers,  than  the  opposit^  prin^ 
ciples  and  opinions  of  Beza.  BuUin^r  apparently  admits  (qt 
at  least  denies  very  faintly)  an  ambiguity  in  the  expression. 
^  Non  enim,'  says  he,  ^  hie  audio  ambiguitatem  Grascanici  ser<e 
monis  allegantes,  ne  Arianos  praesentibus  urgeamus.  Nam  u$ 
verba  maxitne  sint  atnlfigiuf^  ips^  tWKQJ^  r^  cogit  ilia  ad  Chris« 
turn  refiwri.* 

Calvin  expressly  states  the  phrase  to  be  ambt^ruous.  '  Forro 
dubium  est,  conjunctimne  h«c  legenda  sint  ChrisH  Magfii  fhi 
et  Servatoris^  an  vero  de  Patre  et  Filip  disjunctim/  Thus  the 
fatntness  and  want  of  resolution  and  confidence  gqaong  it9 
frifflids,  and  the  superior  activity  and  address  of  the  adversaries 
of  Mr.  Sharp's  pnnciple,  gave  the  opposite  interpretation  an 
opportmiity  to  take  deep  r6ot  in  the  early  publications,  the  ror 
ligious  treatises,  versions  Qf  thf  Spiptures,  &c.  immediately 
wcceeding  the  Reformation. 

^.|ter  a  coBsklerable  time,  however,  ami  irfipn  the  Imowte^ 
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iff  the  Greek  language  was  become  more  general  and  extensire^ 
there  were  not  wanted)  occasionally,  learned  men  who  wished 
to  restore  the  interpretation  asserted  and  demanded  by  Beza. 

Among  these)  to  speak  only  of  our  own  countrymen^  we 
might  mention  the  respectable  authorities  of  archtnshop  Til- 
lotfon  (Serm.  184.),  doctors  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  several 
of  the  commentators }  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  sixth  Sermon  at 
Lady  Moyer's  Lecture;  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Trinity  i 
and  still  more  lately,  Mr.  Hawtrey,  in  his  Appeal  to  the  New 
Testament  in  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
has  laid  down  the  rule  at  considerable  length,  and  applied  it  ia 
ft  manner  and  for  purposes  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Sharps 

It  does  not,  however, .  seem  that  very  much  was  gained 
by  all  this,  or  any  deep  and  lasting  impression  made  on  the 
public  mind.  The  principle  was  applied  only  incidentally,  seU 
dom  to  more  than  one  or  two  texts,  chiefly  indeed  to  one  only 
(Tit.  ii.  13.) :  it  was  not  employed  at  all  till  the  stress  of  the  oc* 
casion  might  seem  to  require  it ;  nor  even  then  did  the  advo- 
cates of  the  principle  speak  with  that  confidence  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected ;  and  the  more  reasonably,  since 
all  this  while  the  rule  and  interpretation  met  every  now  and 
then  with  very  explicit,  laconic,  and  spirited  adversaries. 

The  *  omissus  articulus,'  which,  as  we  have  seen,  excited 
tome  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  Erasmus,  occasions  to  Grotius 
very  little  trouble.  *  Qui  putant  TOT  trtorrjpQg  dici  debuisse,  si 
haec  distinxisset  Apostolus,  norint  in  his  libris  ra  ap^pa  saepe 
poni  ubi  opus  non  est,  et  sxpe  omitti  ubi  ex  usu  ponerentur.^ 
We  might  refer  also  to  Wetstein,  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Benson,  &c. 
as  expressing  an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  Grotius,  with  equal 
confidence  of  asseveration,  and  equal  deficiency  of  examples 
and 'argument,  were  we  not  unwilling  to  anticipate  theobserva* 
tions  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  hereafter. 

But,  besides  the  /?(?j///W  judgements  of  these  andother  learned 
men  against  that  canon  of  criticism  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
tracts  now  before  us  to  establish,  we  must  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion, that  there  has  been  a  very  frequent  silence^  respecting  both 
the  principle  and  its  conclusions,  upon  many  occasions  where 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  them  employed,  had  there  been 
no  latent  distrust  of  their  truth.  It  is  remarkable,  for  instance^ 
that  not  one  of  those  texts  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
mterpret  as  testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  is  cited 
or  referred  to  for  that  purpose  in  bishop  Pearson's  excellent 
Exposition  of  the  Creed )  thou^,  in  the  second  article,  he  is 
naturally  led  to  enter  at  large  into  the  proof  of  that  fundbmien-^ 
tal  doctrine.  We  may  observe  the  same  of  archbishop  Seeker's 
exposition  of  the  same  article  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Cate»^ 
chssm :  and  that  one  text  only  (Titus  ii.  13.)  is  slightly  referred 
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to  by  Dr.Barrow>  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Creed,  a  work  similw 
in  design,  and  in  excellence  inferior  onlyj  to  that  of  bishop 
Pearson. 

Again,  our  expositors  on  the  Second  Article  of  the  Church  of 
jEngland  have  evidently  been  very  sparing  and  fearful  of  ap- 
pesuing  to  the  texts  in  question  for  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  which  is  there  asserted.  We  find  no  reference  to,  any 
poe  of  them  in  the  extensive  commentaries  of  bishop  Beye* 
ridge.  Dr.  NichoUs,  and  Dr.  Hey :  and  one  only  (Titus  ii.  13.) 
is  adopted  by  bishop  Burnet  and  the  present  learned  bishop  of 
Jancoln  'f  and  that,  too,  in  a  transient  way,  and  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  principle  of  their  mterpretation. 

To  this  open  and  declared  opposition  of  adversaries,  and  to 
the  silence  of  its  friends,  we  might  add,  that  several  writers, 
after  making  use  of  this  principle  and  its  dependent  interprets-' 
tkmsy  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  leave  the  question  ultimately 
as  a  matter  on  which  no  great  reliance  could  be  reposed.  Thus, 
Salomon  Glassius,  after  asserting  an  interpretation  of  Jude  4. 
Titus  ii.  13.  2  Peter  i.  1.  and  Ephes.  v.  5.  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  thus  proceeds :  '  Addendum  tamen  non  esse  xodoXov 
banc  observationem,  quod,  si  duo  conjunguntur,  quorum  prius 
cum  articulo,  posterius  sine  articulo  ponitur,  de  eodem  subjecto 
iUa  loquantur.  Contrarium  enim  ex  Matth.  xxi.  12.  Marc.  ii. 
15.  Luc.  xix.  45.  apparet ;  ubi  ol  'lewP^ovyrss  xai  ay«/?aCovr«y 
conjunguntur,  quonun  illud  articulum  habet,  hoc  varo  non :  et 
tamen  alii  vendentes  alii  ementes  intelliguntur.  Ex  quo  patetf 
non  esse  validissima,  quse  ex  articulorum  emphasi  desumuntur 
jHTO  articulis  fidei  comprobandis,  neque  res  tanti  momenti  esse 
huic  unico  probationum  generi  committendas ;  cum  longe  soIh 
diora  suppetant  veriutis  hmdamenta.'  (Philolog.  Sacra,  lib.  3* 
tractat.  2.  canon  1.) 

It  seems,  therefore,  that,  from  the  contending  opinions  (for 
00,  rather  than  arguments^  they  should  be  called)  which  we 
have  enumerated,  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  public  mind  has 
been  that  of  an  unsteadiness  and  uncertainty,  such  as  appears 
in  the  above  extract  from  Glassius.  There  is,  in  general^  some- 
thing Tery  defective  and  unsatisfactory  even  in  those  places 
where  the  principle  in  question  is  asserted  and  appealed  to.  The 
greater  part  of  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to 
abstain  mm  using  it,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  claim  more 
than  they  could  establish  a  title  to,  and  lest  they  should  give 
offence  to  their  dissenting  brethren. 

Mr.  Sharp,  however,  has  not  been  deterred  by  any  of  these 
^)f>rehensions.  Being  fully  persuaded  of  the  universality  and 
truth  of  his  princifdes,  he  rejects,  as  groundless,  and  wholly  de- 
void of  all  proof  and  testimony,  the  pretended  amWguity  in  the 
{brms  of  expression  animadverted  upon ;  and  challenges  the  op-, 
ponents  of  his  theory  to  produce  their  evidence  agamst  it»  ina 
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much  louder  and  more  confident  tone  than  has  ever  yet  be^i 
adopted  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  historical  remarks  which  we  have  made,  will  lead  our 
readers  naturally  to  some  important  observations. 

We  may  observe,  then,  how  exceedingly  desirable  it  is  that 
the  dispute,  which  is  here  revived,  should  at  length,  if  pos- 
sible, be  finally  decided.  It  is  mortifying  to  find  writers  of^un- 
doubted  integrity  and  learning  differing  among  themselves, 
and  taking  opposite  sides,  as  they  have  done  in  the  present  que- 
stion for  some  centuries,  without  the  matter  having  once  been 
regularly  argued,  and  submitted  to  the  trial  of  testimony  and 
evidence.  The  present  subject,  also,  is  plainly  connected  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  conducted 
with  seriousness  and  care.  Let  neither  side  take  the  matter 
for  granted,  as  already  settled.  In  fact,  no  question  of  equal 
importance  appears  to  us  ever  to  have  been  so  imperfectly  and 
inadequately  discussed.  Even  if  the  decision  could  with  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  authorities,  the  authorities  a^  divided; 
and  if  one  party  can  claim  the  voices  of  Grotius,  Clarke,  and 
Wetstein,  let  them  remember  that  the  other  is  supported  by 
Tillotson,  Whitby,  and  Waterland. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  what  has  been  done  before,  that  we 
would  direct  the  public  attention.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
frankly  avowed  our  persuasion,  that  very  little  has  hitherto 
been  effected.  It  is  from  the  tracts  now  before  us  that  wtf 
hope  to  see  such  discussions  originate,  as  may  decide  an  argu- 
ment long  unsettled.  Should  the  event  correspond  with  the 
theory  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Sharp,  his  name  will  deserve  to  rank 
with  the  highest  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation J  and  if  not,  he  will,  however,  have  rendered  a  material 
service  in  bringing  forward  a  fair  investigation  and  ultimate 
subversion  of  an  erroneous  notion. 

We  come  now  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  publications  at  present 
under  our  consideration. 

Of  the  examples  annexed  by  Mr.  Sharp  to  his  first  rule, 
one  is  rendered  ambiguous  by  a  various  reading;  but  the 
^est,  five-and-twenty  in  number,  are  clear  and  indisputable,  and 
constitute  a  body  of  evidence  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  impartial  inquirer :  and  indeed  our  own 
observations  have  satisfied  us  that  this  rule  (subject,  however, 
to  certain  modifications  wliich  Mr.  Sharp  has  specified)  is  inva* 
riably  observed  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Mr.  Shaq>'s  appropriate  merit,  then,  in  this  tract,  is  not  that 
of  an  original  discoverer,  but  of  one  who,  by  a  manly  and  ho- 
nourable appeal  to  the  observation  and  inquiries  of  theological 
!>tudents,  has  counteracted  the  undue  deference  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  authority  of  some  xiistinguished  writers  \  and  has 
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invited  the  puUic  to  decide  upon  his  proposition^  not  by  care< 
less  assent  or  ccmteroptuous  rejection,  bit  by  the  test  of  criti-^ 
cism  ami  of  evidence,  by  the  idiom  and  analogy  of  the  Greek 
lan^^uage.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  from  tha 
nature  and  difficulty  of  this  argument,  much  could  have  been 
effected  by  it,  when  operating  by  its  own  unassisted  strength. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  without  hesitation  and  doubt  ^nspectingt 
any  asserted  universal  idiom  and  property  of  language.  This 
difficulty  would  also  be  increased  in  the  present  instance  by 
several  unfavourable  circumstances ;  its  intimate  connexion  with, 
old  and  perpetually-repeated  associations,  great  authorities^ 
and  important  theological  inferences.  We  shall  see^  however, 
|h4t  other  materials,  and  an  additional  argument  of  somewhat 
greater  simplicity  and  easier  application,  has  already  been  fur- 
nished by  the  '^\Titer  of  the  *  Six  Letters.' 

We  cannot  avoid  repeating  here  our  uniform  and  earnest 
wishes,  that  the  canons  of  legitimate  controversy  were  more^ 
scrupulously  attended  to,  and  n6t  violated,  as,  to  our  deep  re- 
gret, they  continually  are,  by  the  mutual  and  intemperate  cen- 
sures of  contending  parties.  Even  Mr.  Sharp's  known  and  emi-^ 
nent  benevolence  has  not  restrained  him  from  occasionally  in- 
dulging the  language  of  harsh  rebuke,  which,  however  deserved, 
is  seldom  profitable./ 

The  author  of  the  *  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esquire, 
respecting  his  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  definitive  Article/ 
next  claims  our  attention:  and  we  experience  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  paying  our  respects  to  a  writer,  whose  industry,  sagacity, 
and  candour,  have  rarely  been  exceeded. 

Tlie  first  letter  is  principally  occupied  in  stating  the  proper 
object  of  those  which  succeed  it.  The  author  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  feelings  on  first  perusing  Mr.  Sharp's 
pamphlet,  and  of  those  successive  reflexions  and  researches 
which  terminated  in  the  resolution  to  lay  before  the  puh^ 
lie  his  very  extensive  collections.  The  following  passage  is  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  writer's  disposition  and  design. 

«  I  considered  that  your  rule  had  once  at  least  before  been  laid 
down  (diough  less  cxplicidy ),  and  jievertheless  the  memory  of  such  a 
pircunistance  is  almost  entirely  forgotteiu  It  would  be  inexcuseablo 
that  it  should  pass  by  a  second  time  into  oblivion,  without  having 
undergone  the  trial  of  a  tliorough  investigation. — May  not  these 
collections  have  their  value  in  that  investigation  ? — At  any  rate 
they  may  serve  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  few  towards  the  subject, 
or  they  may  call  forth  an  abler  hand  to  the  work  ;  and  I  should  be 
satisfied  if  in  any  way  they  might  contribute  to  the  putting  an  end 
to  so  long  a  period  of  uncertainty.' 

Conceiving  that  our  readers  may  be  desirous  to  know  whaf 
are  this  writer's  own  sentiments  respecting  Mt.  Sharp's  rtfle. 
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them  t  short  extract  from  the  fifth  of  these  ktters. 

« I  believe,  that,  exclusirely  of  the  few  passages  where  yon  mA 
to  reform  the  common  version — (I  am  willing  to  exclude  them,  a* 
^,  in  debate  )**-but,  I  say,  exclusively  oitkem,  I  fully  helieve,  thaS 
ihCTC  is  BO  one  exception  to  your  first  rule  in  the  whole  New  Tea* 
tamcnt  s  and  the  assertion  might  be  extended  wfinitdy  further.' 

This  is,  indeed)  a  strong  assertion ;  and  since  it  is  followed  hj 
Others  equally  strong;  and  since  the  silence  of  the  Icamea 
world,  with  regard  to  affirmations  so  positive  and  so  important, 
cannot  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  acquiescence  in 
them ;  it  becomes  the  obvious  and  sacred  duty  of  the  profi- 
cients in  Greek  literature  to  communicate  every  exceptioQ 
(should  any  such  occur)  which  their  reading  and  observatioa 
can  supply. 

There  being  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  any 
controverted  passages  of  a  foreign  or  dead  language  \  nrst,  ge- 
heral  reasonings,  if  any  such  be  applicable,  re^>ecting  the 
idiom  and  structure  of  the  language  in  question  5  and  seconcUy, 
the  knowledge,  if  we  can  arrive  at  it,  of  the  way  in  which  thd 
disputed  passages  were  understood  and  interpreted  by  those  to 
wbom  the  language  was  vernacular ;  and  Mr.  Sharp  having 
pre-occupied  the  former,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  author  of  these 
letters,  has  chosen  for  his  own  department  of  research  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  naturally  expecting  there  to  meet  with  at 
least  some  of  those  texts,  the  translation  of  which  Mr,  Sharp 
calls  in'  question,  cited  and  explained ;  not,  indeed,  as  instaticea 
of  any  particular  rule,  but  expounded  by  them  naturally,  as 
men  would  understand  any  other  form  of  expression  in  their 
native  language.    And  he  justly  infers — 

*  If  Mr.  Shaip's  rule  be  true,  then  will  the  interpretation  of  those 
texts  be  invanably  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  understands 
them ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  some  change  in  later 
times  took  place  in  the  use  of  the  article,* 

The  second  letter  is  occupied  in  stating  the  interpretations  of 
^ihesians,  v.  5.  (Mr.  Sharp's  second  example.)  The  observa^ 
tions  which  here  occur  respectipg  the  testimony  of  the  spurious 
jmd  g^iuine  Ambrose — the  authority  of  Jerome,  Faustimi^ 
and  Alcuino,  as  a  counterbalance  to  those  among  the  Latin  fa- 
thers who  interpret  the  text  agreeably  to  our  common  En- 
glish  version — and  respecting  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  in  the  present  question — though  judi- 
cious and  valuable,  are  too  long  for  insertion,  and  too  much 
compressed  to  admit  of  abridgement.  The  reasonings  on  these 
topics  terminate  in  the  following  result : — 

*  To  us,  therefore,  the  question  becomes  this:  Shall  we  take  the 
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txplaaation  of  a  Greek  passage  from  Giceks^  or  prefer  from  Lafiii 
Writers,  not  the  uxplanatipn  of  the  Greek,  but  of  a  translation  of  k 
into  their  own  lano^uage;  which  translation,  though  capable  of 
both  meanings,  and  so  originally  not  a  false  translation,  would 
much  more  naturally  lead  men  to  thaf  sense  which  is  contradict 
tory  of  the  common  Grecian  idiom,  and  the  uniform  voice  of 
Grecian  interpreters  ? 

*  I  fancy,  sir,  in  fine,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  our  English 
translation  of  this  verse  we  have  inherited  solely  from  the  Latin 
text,  and  from  the  Latin  interpreters.' 

On  Mr.  Sharp's  third  example  (2  Thess.  i.  12.)>  Mr.  Words- 
worth has  so  few  references,  as  not  to  produce  more  than  one 
quotation,  exclusive  of  those  derived  from  the  regular  com- 
mentators, and  so  indeterminate^  that  not  one  of  them  is  de- 
cisive either  way  with  respect  to  the  required  interpretation. 
But  for  this  deficiency  we  were  in  some  measure  consoled  by 
the  following  note  on  his  fourth  letter  (Which  is  concerned 
with  Mr.  Sharp's  fourth  and  fifth  examples).  After  producing 
twenty-six  psissages  where  the  form  o  0£Of  xa»  y.vpioi  is  imiformly 
understood  of  one  person,  he  has  this  note : — 

<  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  weight  of  these  pas^ifi 
whatever  it  be,  belongs  equally  to  our  preceding  letter,  if 
must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  transcribed,  in  some  degree,  for 
its  sake.  Also  the  evidence  which  came  before  us  upon  (2  llies&r 
i.l2.)  the  subject  of  that  letter,  whichever  way  it  may  have  ap* 
peared  to  incline,  is  plainly  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.* 

We  recommend  the  fourth  letter  to  particular  attention^  aa 
exhibiting  an  instance  of  the  writer's  honourable  regard  to  itn- 
partiality  and  truth,  in  producing  &iriy  and  frilly  the  only  ex^ 
ceptions  which  he  has  found  to  Mr.  Sharp's  theory.  The 
difficulty  attendant  on  these  exceptions  he  has  certainty  dimi* 
nished,  though  he  professes  inability  to  famish  a  satisfactory 
solution.  Had  all  who  have  engaged  in  similar  inquiries 
equally  disdained  the  artifices  of  garoling  or  concealing  evi- 
dence, the  investigator  of  truth  would  have  been  spared  some 
of  the  principal  obstructions  to  his  success. 

The  fifth  letter  traces  the  interpretations  from  time  to  time 
given  of  Titus  ii.  13.  through  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Mr*  Sharp's  version — *  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ' — that  the  impartial  reader  will  find 
himself  little  disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sur-» 
prise  and  regret,  '  that  our  English  translators  should  have  de« 
prived  us  of  that  interpretation  which  was  the  only  one  ever 
preached  in  all  the  ancient  churches.' 

In  this  letter,  Grotius  and  Erasmus,  as  also  doctors  Clarke  and 
Benson^  are  brought  forward  as  impugners  o£  that  interpreta* 
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tion  for  which  Mr.  Sharp  contends*  Of  Dr.  Benson,  whost 
whole  note  on  the  text  in  question  is  founded  on  a  direct  petitid 
principiiy  we  shall  only  say,  tequiescat  in  pace.  *  Neminis 
^nim*  (if  an  ill|Ustrious  critic,  Bso^^ty  (j^r^arxp  aroLKavrou  will  pardon 
our  borrowing  his  expressions)  *  cxistimationem  lasdere  consti- 
tuimus,  nisi 

*  Praclarorum  Iiominum,  ac  piwiomm,  signiftrumqut^* 

Directed  by  Dr.  Qarke's  reference  to  his  Commentary  ori 
forty  select  Texts  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Nelson,  we  sought  there, 
but  in  vain,  for  satbfaction :  and  the  fruit  of  our  researches 
was  a  mortifying  conviction  of  human  frailty  j  an  additional  in- 
stance of  what  flimsy  reasoning  will  satisfv  a  mind  previously  bi- 
assed by  attachment  to  a  system  ;  an  additional  proof  (if  Water*^ 
land's  cogent  arguments  against  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  insuffi-^ 
f  ient)  how  little  that  man  can  be  relied  on  as  a  sound  interprets* 
of  the  fathers  and  of  Scripture,  who,  *  spoiled  by  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,*  has  suffered  his  metaphysics  to  vitiate  his  theology. 

Of  Erasmus,  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  shall  only  add,  that 
not  all  oiu*  reverence  for  his  virtues  and  acquirotnents  can  in- 
duce us  to  consider  him  as  justifiable  in  laying  such  stress  on  the 
autliority  of  thePseudo-Ambrosius,  *  cujus  tamen  commentariis  * 
(we  employ  the  words  of  Beza)  *  multa  passim  aduherina  et  bar- 
bara  inferta  esse,  quum  alibi  C07iqueratur,  hlc  sane  manifeste  ex 
stylo  ipso  factum  esse  apparet.' 

Oiu*  estimate  of  the  consideration  due  to  Grotius  in  this  que- 
stion, we  are  willing  to  express  by  subscribing  to  what  Dr.  Mill 
observes  on  Rom;  ix.  5. : 

'  Grotianas  in  locum  annotationes  minus  moror,  tumultuario 
nempe  (quod  et  reliquae  in  epistolas  notse)  congestat,  quxque 
non  recepcrant  ultimammanum;  ut  proinde  quodnam  fuerit  inf 
hac  re  viri  maximi  judicium,  ex  iis  coUigere  non  liceat.* 

The  sixth  letter  is  concerned  with  Mr.  Sharp's  two  last  ex- 
milples.  The  writer  has  not  here  been  able  to  collect  much  evi<« 
dence ;  yet  Jie  has  made  ample  amends  for  the  deficiency,  by  pre- 
senting us  with  a  series  of  citations  from  different  Greek  writers 
(from  Clemens  Romanus  down  to  Germanus  Patriarcha),  in 
which  forms  of  expression,  the  same  with,  or  closely  resemUing, 
those  in  Mr.  Sharp's  examples,  are  used  invariably  in  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Sharp  maintains. 

Of  these  valuable  letters  (for  suth,  notwithstanding  an  occa** 
Sional  obscurity  and  harshness  in  the  style,  we  sincerely  esteem 
them)  we  must  now  take  leave.  The  public  owes  the  writer 
of  them  no  common  obligation  for  his  indefatigable  industry 
and  sagacious  candour  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  his  labours 
may  promote  a  full  discussion  and  ultimate  decision  of  that 
question  which  he  has  investigated  so  carefully  and  so  well. 

rio^  be  coHtinuedy  with  Remarks  on  Mr,  Blunfs  Letters.) 
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Art.  VII. — Covimentarics  on  Classical  Learning y  by  ihc 
Rtv.  D.  IL  Urquhavt,  M.  A.  S(c.  Svo.  Is.  Boards* 
CadcU  and  Davies.     1803. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  occupation,  than  to  com- 
pare the  impressions  of  the  school-boy  with  the  judgements  of 
the  man  concerning  those  Roman  and  Greek  writers  who 
form  the  elementary  books  of  European  education.  Gur  de^ 
light  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  connects  us  by  sympathy  with 
our  countrymen ;  our  predilection  for  Homer  and  Virgil,  with 
the  educated  public  of  the  world.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  facilitation  of  himian  intercourse,  to  the  consenta- 
neity of  general  opinion,  and  to  the  constriction  of  intellec- 
tual attachments,  that  a  few  writers  should,  by  universal 
agreement,  be  universally  read ;  that  the  brighter  allusions  of 
their  fancy,  the  keener  expressions  of  their  feeling,  the  bolder 
inferences  of  their  reason,  and  the  main  outline  of  their  moral 
ideas,  should  be  a  stock  of  information  common  to  the  whole 
refined  public.  There  is  thus  a  road  to  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  the  excellent  everywhere ;  an  eloquence  of  the  world,  which 
domesticates  in  all  places  the  stranger  who  can  exert  it ;  which 
b  heard  from  any  place  to  the  utmost  confines  of  civilised  so- 
ciety ;  which  elevates  the  citizen  into  the  patriot,  and  expands 
the  patriot  into  the  cosmopolite.  The  fewer  there  are  of  these 
universal  classics,  the  more  convenient,  because  so  much  the 
less  preparatory  labour  is  essential  to  all  the  literati.  But,  if  the 
study  of  the  selecter  classics  were  entirely  to  be  laid  aside,  the 
ruling  minds  of  each  nation  could  produce  little  effect  in  any 
other  community.  .Each  countxy  would  gradually  insulate  it- 
self within  the  sphere  of  its  own  productions,  and  of  its  innate 
bigotries.  Careless  of  foreign  opinion,  it  would  observe  justice, 
at  most,  toward  foreign  inhabitants.  The  barbarous  mistrust  of 
robbers  and  pirates  would  supercede  the  allurements  of  reci- 
procal commerce,  and  the  obligations  of  international  law.  It 
is  useful,  therefore,  as  well  as  pleasing,  to  recall  frequently  to  the 
general  attention  the  literary  heroes  of  Rome  and  Greece — 
those  ever-burning  lamps  of  the  temple  of  humanised  society. 

This  has  lately  been  done  much  at  large,  but  with  scanty  ori- 
ginality, by  M.  Laharpe.  Of  his  extensive  work,  the  volume 
before  us  is  not  an  abstract,  but  in  some  degree  a  consequence. 
Where  personal  perusal  had  not  dictated  a  peculiar  sentiment, 
that  of  Laharpe'  frequently  appears  in  the  commentaries  before 
us.  They  are  drawn  up  with  neatness,  with  perspicuity,  with 
elegance  y  but  the  degree  of  abbreviation  observed,  has  rendered 
necessary  the  partial  omission  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  La»- 
harpe's  lectures — his  more  specific  and  detailed  criticisms  on  the 
Greek  drama.  The  xmborrowed  remarks,  which  are  numerous, 
display  a  very  cultivated  and  accomplished  mind.  Werje  we 
Crit.  IIev.  Vol.  I.  February y  1804,  N 
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finding  fault  with  this  convenient  manual,  we  should  be  for  at« 
tacking  it  oti  the  ground  of  a  certain  levelling  spirit  in  taste^ 
which  does  not  lift  high  enough  above  the  crowd  the  strong 
minds  of  literature,  and  which  can  indicate  the  flaws  of  a  Ho- 
mer with  the  same  degree  of  tame  patience  with  which  it 
analyses  the  trash  of  a  Hesiod.  Yet  Demosthenes  is  charac- 
terised with  some  spirit,  and  Pindar  dissected  with  some  Cou- 
rage :  Horace  is  flattered,  and  Lucan  depreciated. 

Let  us  transcribe  the  sketch  of  Plautus :  he  is  a  writer  di- 
stinguished for  his  raciness ;  the  flavour  of  tl.e  soil  everywhere 
savours  his  idiomatic  dialect,  his  domestic  allusions,  his  au<» 
tochthonous  characters.  The  fortunes  of  his  repuution  are  Uke^ 
ly  to  resemble  those  of  certain  English  writers,  whom  we  ranky 
and  justly,  very  high  ;  but  who  have  sacrificed  too  much  to  tlMT 
genius  of  the  place,  to  be  received  as  European  classics. 

*  About  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Christian  sera, 
Plautus  was  bom  at  Sarsina  in  Umbria.  No  certain  tradition  of 
his  family  has  reached  us;  but  vague  accounts  of  his  failure  in 
trade,  and  a  consequent  application  to  the  most  servile  offices,  havd 
been  attested  and  contradicted  by  different  authors. 

<  That  he  was  poor,  from  whatever  cause,  tliere  seems  to  be  no 
doubt ;  but  his  poverty  was  probably  a  stimulant  to  his , genius* 
thoiigh  it  might  be  an  enemy  to  the  correc£ness  of  his  writings. 

•  He  wrote  twenty-five  comedies,  of  which  we  are  in  possession  of 
nineteen.  His  death  happened  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  Christ,  on  which  occasion  Iiis  countryman  Varro  in- 
scribed an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  of  which  the  following  translation 
may  convey  an  imperfect  idea : 

*  The  comic  Muse  laments  her  Plauttts  dead ; 
Deserted  theatres  sliow  Genius  fled  ; 
Mirth,  Sport,  and  Joke,  and  Poetry  bemoan. 
And  echoing  myriads  join  tlieir  plaintive  tone.' 

<  He  who  is  unwilling  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  merits  of 
Plautus,  will  probably  be  perplexed  by  the  varying  sentiments  of 
critics.  He  will  be  told  by  some  that  his  uniformity  is  such  as  ^- 
ways  to  have  the  same  personages  in  the  drama.  There  is  always 
af  young  courtezan,  an  old  person  who  sells  her,  a  young  man  who 
buys  her,  and  who  makes  use  of  a  knavish  valet  to  extort  money 
from  his  father ;  a  parasite  of  the  vilest  kind,  ready  to  do  any  thhig 
for  his  patron  who  feeds  him ;  a  braggadocio  soldier,  whose  extra- 
vagant boasting  and  ribaldry  have  served  as  a  model  for  die  Cop- 
per Captains  ot  our  old  comedy.  To  these  censures  he  will  find  it 
added,  that  the  style  and  dialogues  are  tasteless ;-  that  the  wit  is 
buffoonery  of  the  lowest  sort ;  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  species 
of  gaiet)'  which  ought  to  reign  in  comedy,  and  of  the  pleasantry 
jroperly  belonging  to  the  theatre ;  that  diese  should  arise  natm^Uy 
from  the  character  and  situation  of  the  actor,  and  be  conformed  to 
them  exactly  j  that  his  dialogues  are  long  narrations,  interspersed 
with  tedious  soliloquies ;  that  his  actors  come  in  and  go  out  with* 
out  a  jreason }  that  persons  who  are  in  a  great  hurry  continue  npoA 
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ue  stage  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  that  he  introduces  the 
lowest  prostitutes  with  the  most  vulgar  and  indecent  language  and 
manners. 

*  The  admh«rs  of  PlautUs  4^1are  him  to  have  a  fertility  of  m- 
vention  never  equalled  hj  any  writer  before  or  since  his  time,  to- 

f  ether  with  an  unrivalled  judgment  in  the  choice  and  conduct  of 
is  fable ;  that  his  characters  are  drawn  from  nature;  and  that  the 
richest  vein  of  ease  runs  through  all  his  works ;  the  perusal  of 
which  is  accompanied  not  with  calm  satisfaction  but  with  infinite 
delieht. 

*  When  we  are  considering  these  opposite  opinions,  we  ought  to 
recollect  that  Plautus  had  not  only  a  great  reputation  in  his  own 
time,  but  preserved  it  beyond  the  Augustan  age.  Varro  says,  if 
the  Muses  had  spoken  Latin,  it  would  have  been  in  tlie  language 
of  Plautus.     Cicero  and  Quintilian  each  afford  him  a  high  enco* 

•  mium,  notwithstanding  Terence  had  already  \\Titten.  Tuey  par- 
ticularly commend  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  although  he 
wrote  before  the  language  had  arrived  at  perfection ;  and  the  for- 
mer says,  that  his  wit  is  elegant,  urbane,  ingenious,  and  facetious* 
Horace,  indeed,  says,  **  We  have  admired  the  verses  and  the  icstf 
of  Plautus  with  a  complaisance  which  may  be  denomiriated  folly.** 
But  for  Eve  hundred  years  Plautus  was  a  favourite  at  Rome,  al- 
though the  langiiage  had  become  more  polished  and  correct,  and 
criticism  and  polite  literature  had  made  rapid  strides.  He  must  be 
confessed  to  have  a  fund  of  comic  humour  and  gaiety ;  and  that  his 
imitator,  Moliere,  owes  much  of  the  approbation  he  has  received  to 
the  original  from  which  he  drew  his  characters.  In  ancient  co- 
medy where  shall  we  find  more  entertainment  than  in  the  Amphi^ 
tryoa  and  the  Mencchmi  i 

*  Some  apology  mav  be  made  for  the  defects  of  Plautus,  arising 
from  the  taste  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  If  his  wit  be  often 
false,  it  was  relished  because  it  was  the  fashion  of  his  day.  A  bet- 
ter taste  in  the  public  would  have  produced  an  exuberance  of  finer 
wit  in  him. 

*  It  was  not  allowed  to  comic  ^vriters  to  represent  on  the  stage  any 
mistresses  but  courtezans :  the  delicacy  of  true  love  therefore  could 
not  be  exhibited  by  the  writers  of  the  drama.  If  Plautus  was  care- 
less, and  poor  and  mercenary,  the  vivacity  of  his  genius  counter- 
balances these  defects.    All  the  business  and  bustle  of  comedy  are 

-  to  be  found  in  his  scenes.  Variety  too  belongs  to  him,  for  the  inci- 
dents are  equally  numerous  and  pleasant. 

*  He  has  also  adapted  his  plays  to  theatrical  representation ;  and 
m  that  respect  he  carries  away  the  prize  from  the  elegant  friend  of 
Scipio. 

*  Such  is  the  language  of  thoie  who  are  admh-ers  of  Plautus  ; 
and  if  on  a  perusal  of  mis  author  we  are  induced  to  think  that  it  is 
the  language  rather  of  panegyric  than  of  truth,  let  us  not  forget  the 
thunder  of  applauding  theatres  which  always  attended  the  represen- 
tation of  his  plavs. 

*  The  general  praise  of  bis  contemporaries,  seconded  by  duit  of 
several  succeeding  ages  of  learning  and  of  taste,  is  suj^ely  sumcicnt 
to  disparage  all  tSe  strictures  of  modem  criticism. 

.       Na  r-       I 
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*  If  it4>e  true  that  his  icsts  are  rough,  and  that  his  wit  in  general 
'  is  coarse,  bearing  a  similitude  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athens,  it  must 

be  confessed  that,  more  than  any  other  comic  writer,  he  has  con- 
sulted his  own  genius ;  and  tliat  his  strength  and  spirit  are  such  as 
to  attract  and  gratify  the  attention  of  every  reader  who  is  not  of  a 
disposition  more  than  commonly  fastidious.'     p.  299. 

As  the  characters  of  Simonides  and  Anacreon  contain  some 
original  poetry,  they  are  no  doubt  unborrowed  in  other  re- 
spects. 

*  Simonides,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  was  bom  about  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ,  and  lived  in  the  court  of 
Hipparchus  the  Athenian  tyrant.  He  wrote  elegies,  epigrams, 
and  dramatical  pieces,  esteemed  for  their  sweetness  and  elegance* 
He  composed  also  an  epic  poem  on  Cambyses  king  of  Persia ;  and 
another  on  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It  was  his  happiness  to  be  courted 
by  all  the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily.  Phxdrus  says  when  a 
house  fell  upon  the  guests  at  a  feast,  the  gods  spared  the  life  of  Si- 
monides. He  obtained  a  prize  in  the  eightieth,  and  survived  to  th^ 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Syracusans  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  His  stjrle  was  so  formed  for  exciting  pity,  that  some 
critics  have  declared  him  in  that  respect,  to  excel  all  other  writers. 
Plato  mentions  him  with  praise,  and  Dionysius  places  him  amongst 
those  polished  writers  who  excel  in  a  smooth  volubility,  and  flow 
like  plenteous  and  perennial  streams. 

*  The  story  of  Danae  enclosed  in  a  chest  with  her  infant  Perseus, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  by  her  father,  is  related  by  the  poet  in  very 
beautiful  verses. 

*  The  following  is,  I  fear,  an  inadequate  attempt  at  a  transbr 
tion; 

*  While  sorrow  chills  thy  mother's  breast. 

Sleep  seals  thy  lovely  eyes  my  boy ; 
Close  cradled  in  thy  darksome  chest. 

No  fears  thy  innocence  annoy. 
Unheard,  the  winds  around  thee  howl. 

The  waves  unseen  their  fury  try  j 
Enveloped  in  thy  purple  stole, 

S,weet  sleep  can  all  their  power  defy. 
Did*st  thou  the  impending  danger  know. 

And  fears  that  rack  a  parent's  heart. 
Then  would'st  thou  listen  to  my  woe. 

And  from  thy  peaceful  slumbers  start. 
But  still  sleep  on  my  beauteous  child. 

Ye  waves  to  Halcyon  calm  subside ; 
Sleep  too  my  griefs,  lest  accents  wild 

Should  wake  and  scare  my  darling  pride.* 

*  From  these  poets,  of  whom  so  few  fragments  remain,  we  pass 
on  to  one  who  is  immortalised  by  all  the  devotees  of  pleasure,  and 
whr<e  name  will  probably  descend  to  posterity,  with  those  authors 
who  have  deserved  to  b^^  remembered  by  the  utility  of  tlieir  labors. 
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About  ?iVQ  hundred  and  thirty  ye^  before  Christ,  Anacreon  was 
bom  at  Teos  in  Ionia,  This  voluptuous  bard  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  ambition,  than  to  love  and  to  sport ;  no  other  desire  of 
glory  than  to  sing  his  loves  and  his  joys.  Plato  will  have  him  to 
nave  been  royally  descended  from  Codrirs  the  last  king  of  Athens ; 
if  that  account  be  true,  his  spirit  was  perfectly  different  from  that 
of  his  progenitor.  He  lived  a  long  time  at  Samos  in  the  court  of 
Polycrates,  who  was  a  tyrant  only  in  name.  This  prince  presented 
him  with  five  talents,  which  with  a  disinterestedness  equal  to  the 
munificence  of  his  patron,  he  refused.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  he  adored,  and  to  have  been  choked  by  a  grape 
stone  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  poetry  is  replete  , 
with  such  delicacy  and  grace,  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  ^nslate 
it  into  the  English  language  unsatisfactory :  a  language  encum- 
bered with  coarse  consonants,  can  never  express  the  sweet  strains  of 
Anacreon.  He  does  not  write  in  the  formal  manner  of  a  person 
who  means  to  attract  the  public  eye,  but  he  appears  at  table  with 
his  Grecian  beauties,  where  flowers  are  interwoven  in  his  locks,  and 
he  jdns  them  in  the  dance  with  all  the  frolic  gaiety  of  youth. 

«  Sometimes  he  assumes  his  lyre,  and  in  Lydian  strains,  he 
poiH^  forth  a  hymn  to  the  rose. 

*  I  hesitate  in  presenting  the  following  odes  from  a  translation  of 
ihis  enchanting  poet. » 

*  The  rose,  Love's  favorite  flower  divine, 
Shj^ll  grace  our  circling  bowls  of  wine ; 
With  Its  fair  leaves  our  temples  bound. 
The  toast  and  laugh  shall  both  go  round. 
Rose,  sweetest  flower,  Spring's  partial  love, 
Delight  of  all  the  gods  above  ; 

With  thee,  the  boy  of  Venus  crowned. 
The  Graces  joins  in  mazy  round. 
Crown  me,  and  instant,  God  of  wine. 
Strains  from  my  lyre  shall  reach  thy  shrine : 
Whilst  decked  with  roses,  I  prepare, 
To  trip  it  with  the  well-made  fair.' 

*  If  he  speaks  of  age  or  of  deatli,  it  is  not  to  brave  them  with 
stoic  apathy,  but  to  exhort  himself  to  lose  nothing  of  all  that  can 
disrobe  them  of  their  terrors. 

*  Care  sleeps  whene'er  I  drink  my  wine. 
Then  why  thus  anxiously  repine  ? 
Since  sadness  cannot  death  defer. 
Why  does  my  life  from  reason  err  ? 
With  Bacchus  let  us  revels  keep. 

For  while  we  drink  our  sorrows  sleep.* 

*  Sometimes  he  invites  his  mistress  to  a  delightful  retreat,  such  as 
would  furnish  a  painter  with  a  subject  for  his  art. 

*  Sit  in  this  shade :  the  lovely  tree 
Expands  its  tender  leaves  for  thee : 
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Soft  is  each  branch  that  on  it  grows. 

Hard  by,  Persuasion's  fountain  flows : 

So  exquisite  a  lodging  nigh. 

Who  in  his  senses  would  pass  by  V 
<  It  is  an  opinion  I  am  not  likely  to  surrender,  that  whoever 
would  perceive  the  softness  of  the  colouring,  the  happy  mixture  of 
light  and  shade,  the  easy,  simple  graces  of  Anacreon,  will  find 
diem  only  in  the  original  composition.*     p.  108. 

This  agreeable  work  will  probably  become  a  parlour-window 
book.  It  can  conveniently  be  read  with  interruptions.  It  will 
supply  to  women  of  education  an  interesting  account  of  those 
writers  which  are  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  other  sex,  and 
which  so  often  give  occasion,  over  the  tea-table,  to  the  welcome 
pedantry  of  critical  strife. 


Art.  Vin. — The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Marjf 
WoTiley  Montagu^  including  her  Correspondence y  Poems, 
and  Essays.  Publishedy  by  Pertnission,  from  her  genuine 
Papers.  5  vols.  Small  8vo,  Fine  Paper  2/.  Common 
Paper  ll,  5s.     Boards.    Phillips.     1803. 

*  Mitte  sectari,  rosaque  locorum 
Sera  moretur.' 

IN  truth,  we  think  this  publication  a  sera  rosa ;  and  have 
not  for  some  time  experienced  a  greater  difficulty,  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  we  ought.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  merits  of 
lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu :  her  travels  first  gave  us  an 
idea  of  foreign  countries,  and  showed  the  world  how  similar 
descriptions  should  be  written :  she  first  gave  the  example  of 
mingling  entertainment  with  information,  of  uniting  elegant 
narrative  with  solid  instruction,  lively  description  with  the 
precision  of  a  judicious  inquirer.  Much  as  her  letters  were 
originally  praised,  we  do  not  think— on  a  cooler  examination, 
when  forty  additional  winters  have  checked  our  admiration  and 
fancy — that  they  have  been  praised  too  much :  and  yet  we  can- 
not approve  of  the  present  edition.  Lady  Mary's  letters  &om 
Germany  and  Turkey  have  exhausted  the  stock  of  informa- 
tion :  there  are  no  longer'  novelties  to  describe  ;  and  the  little 
anecdotes  of  the  great-grandmothers  of  the  belles  of  our  own  age 
will  no  longer  interest.  Even  madame  S^vigne,  wjio  tells  her 
daughter  how  much  she  loves  her,  in  a  thousand  agreeable 
ways  that  once  attracted  admirers  when  a  lively  style  and  a 
fecility  of  composition  were  nH>re  ny*e,  has  now  lost  her  attrac- 
tions J  since  each  young  lady,  with  a  moderate  education,  can 
write  as  well :  and  though  we  allow  lady  Mary  to  possess  *  the 
sentimental  elegance  of  the  marchioness^  without  her  repetition 
and  feebleness/ we  still  find  repethicm  -,  and  we  find  alsoi  o«- 
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casionallv,  ^  a  song  without  a  burden '-~a  letter  without  a  sub- 
ject. Tne  other  writings  of  this  hdy  have  been  long  well 
kAown :  her  character  as  an  author  is  established :  she  has 
taken  her  rank,  not  in  the  first  class— for  her  situation  allowed 
not  of  the  Ihn^e  labor  et  97iora — but  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  second.  She  has  few  novelties  to  offer ;  and» 
though  the  former  was  a  pirated  edition,  there  is  no  pretext  of 
inaccuracy.  There  are  more  positive  circumstances  whidi 
should,  we  think,  have  prevented  the  present  editicm— cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  delicacy,  which  should  have  spread  a 
veil  over  the  remaining  letters,  or  been  more  fully  explained. 
She  left  London  in  1739,  when  *  her  health  declined ;  and  she 
took  the  resolution  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  days  on  the 
continent.'  Yet,  in  her  letters  before  us,  there  are  no  marks 
of  peculiar  weakness,  or  particular  disease.  If  she  left  England 
for  her  health,  why  did  she  rettu3i  to  it  when  both  her  health 
and  strength  were  impaired  from  age?  Yet  she  left  it  in 
1739,  and  did  not  return  till  just  after  Mr.  Wortley's  death/ 
This  is  singular:  it  was  a  match  of  affection:  their  letters, 
during  her  residence  abroad,  breathe  every  mark  of  solid 
esteem,  though  of  nothing  more.  If  she  could  not  visit  En- 
gland, Mr.Wortley  was  on  the  continent  often  in  the  space  of 
nearly  twenty-two  years,  but  never  visited  her:  and  she,  on 
one  occasion,  speaks  with  horror,  of  a  *  voluntary  exile.'  We 
rake,  not  into  the  rubbish  of  former  scandal,  but  tannot  avoid 
reflexions  suggested  by  the  letters  before  us.  We  draw  np 
other  consequences,  than  once  more  to  ask  the  question.  Why 
were  they  published  ?  The  step  we  think  highly  injudicious ; 
for  it  necessarily  revives  the  almost  wholly  extinguished  spark. 
The  life  of  lady  Mary  is  written  with  great  elegance,  and  pe- 
culiar delicacy.  Her  earlier  years  were  recluse ;  and  she  stored 
her  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  knowledge,  such  as  is  seldom 
acquire<J  by  young  ladies.  The  learned  languages  were  among 
her  acquisitions  J  and  she  translated  Epictetus.  This  version 
was,  however,  corrected  by  Burnet;  and  we,  consequently^ 
know  not  its  original  merit.  We  mean  not,  by  this,  to  de- 
preciate lady  Mary's  bbours,  but  to  show  that  we  cannot^ 
from  this  attempt,  in  its  present  state,  judge  of  her  proficiency 
in  Greek.  In  her  retirement,  she  formed  an  intimate  fiieni 
rfiip  with  Miss  Ann  Wortley,  the  cousin,  we  suspect,  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Montagu,  and  certainly  an  event  which  occasioned  her 
connexion  with  that  gentleman.  They  were  privately  married, 
in  1712,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  but,  the  father  of  each 
being  still  alive,  they  spent  the  first  years  of  their  union  in  re- 
tirement. Mr.  Wortley  found  an  able  patron  in  Charles  Mon- 
tagu, the  *  patron  of  wits — himself  a  wit ;'  and  from  him  he 
was  connected  with  Addison  and  Steele.  To  Addisonj  he 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  embassy. 
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Lady  Mary's  attachment  to  Mr.  Wortley  appears  to  hare^ 
been  wann  and  sincere :  yet  the  marriage  proceeded  slowly } 
and  she  seems,  from  her  letters,  obliged  to  have  used  many  argu* 
ments  to  fix  his  heart,  or  to  attain  his  hand.  Mr. Wortley  appears 
to  have  dreaded  some  marks  of  versatility  which  he  observed, 
and  to  have  been  terrified  at  the  idea  of  their  limited  income^ 
&c. :  his  letters,  however,  are  not  given ;  and  the  objections  can 
only  he  gathered  from  the  replies.  The  accession  of  George  I, 
contributed  to .  raise  Charles  Montagu  (now  earl  of  Halifax)  to 
the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  5  and  Mr. Wortley  was  ai 
commissioner  at  the  same  board.  This  circumstance  drew  lady 
Mary  from  her  retirement. 

*  Her  first  appoarnnce  at  St.  James's  was  hailed  with  that  uni- 
versal admiration  which  beauty,  enlivened  by  wit,  incontestably 
claims ;  and  while  the  tribute  of  praise,  so  well  merited,  was 
willingly  paid  in  public  to  llie  elegance  of  her  form,  the  charms  of 
her  conversation  were  etjiially  nnrivallt  d  in  the  first  private  circles 
of  the  nobility.  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Addison  and  PopC;  who  contemplated  her  uncommon  genius,  at 
that  time  without  envy.  Kow  entliusiastic  an  admirer  of  lady 
Mary  was  Mr.  Pi-pc,  the  wliole  of  their  correspondence,  given  in 
this  edition,  will  sulFiciently  evince,  while  it  reflects  indehble  dis- 
grace on  his  subsequent  conduct, 

*  In  the  year  1716  the  embassy  to  the  Porte  became  vacant,  and 
as  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Imperialists  raged  with  almost 
incredible  violence,  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  ardently 
desirous  of  a  mediation  between  them.  Mr.  Wortley  resigned  his 
situation,  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury ;  and  his  appointment  as 
ambassador,  under  the  great  seal,  bears  date  June  5,  1716.  Sir 
Robert  Sutton  was  removed  from  Constantinople  to  Vienna,  and 
instructions  were  given  them  by  the  British  court  to  arrange  a  plan 
of  pacification.  Air.  Stanyan,  who  afterward  succeeded  Mr.Wortr 
ley  in  his  embassy,  was  intrusted  witli  a  similar  commission,  and 
nominated  a  coadjutor. 

<  Early  in  the  month  of  August,  the  new  ambassador  commenced 
an  arduous  journey  over  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Constantinople, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Mar)-,  whose  conjugal  affection  reconciled 
her  to  the  danj^crs  unavoidably  to  be  encountered,  in  traversing  the 
savage  Turkisli  territory,  the  native  horrors  of  which  were  then 
doubled  by  those  of  war.  Pope,  in  his  letter,  written  after  she  had 
left  England,  exclaims,  "  May  that  person  for  whom  you  have  left 
all  the  world,  be  so  just  as  to  prefer  you  to  all  the  world  I  I  bcr 
lievc  his  good  understanding  has  engaged  him  to  do  so  hitherto, 
and  I  think  his  gratitude  must  for  the  future."     Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

The  spirit,  the  originality,  the  authenticity  of  her  letters  from 
Germany  and  Turkey,  have  been  generally  acknowledged. 
Mr.  Dallaway,  from  his  OAvn  obser\  ation,  confirms  the  pecuhar 
accuracy  of  her  remarks.  How  she  gained  access  to  the  harem, 
is  not  known  :  it  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  sh^  w^jS 
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there;  and,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  an  introduction 
is  obtained,  her  descriptions  are  more  valuable.  From  some 
travellers  in  the  medical  department,  we  have  received  ad- 
ditional information;  but  not  the  slightest  circumstance  has 
arisen  to  impeach  her  accuracy.  The  present  edition  contains 
her  letters  without  any  alteration :  yet,  as  there  has  been  a  little 
charge  against  the  author  on  the  score  of  indelicacy,  a  slight 
variation  would  have  been  proper ;  and  when  we  are  told  of 
*  something  not  to  be  spoken  of,'  that  *  something'  will  awaken 
curiosity,  and  excite  inquiry. 

*  A  slight  account  of  the  publication  alluded  to  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, or  may  be  forgiven  as  a  pardonable  digression.  In  the 
latter  periods  of  lady  Mary's  life,  she  employed  her  leisure  in  col- 
lecting the  copies  of  the  letters  she  had  wi*itten  during  Mr.  Wortley '« 
embassy,  and  had  transcribed  them  herself,  in  two  small  volumes  in 

J[uarto.  They  were  without  doubt  sometimes  shewn  to  her  literary 
riends.  Upon  her  return  to  England  for  the  last  time,  in  1761,  she 
gave  these  books  to  a  Mr.  Sowden,  a  clergyman  at  Rotterdam,  and 
wrote  tlie  subjoined  memorandum  on  the  cover  of  one  of  them, 
**  These  two  volumes  are  given  to  the  reverend  Ecnjamin  Sowden^ 
minister  at  Rotterdam,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  tliinks  proper.  This 
is  the  will  and  design  of  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  December  II, 
1761." 

<  After  her  death,  the  late  earl  of  Bute  commissioned  a  gentle- 
man to  procure  them,  and  to  offer  Mr.  Sow  den  a  considerable  re-, 
muneration,  which  he  accepted.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  that 
nobleman  and  lady  Bute,  the  manuscripts  were  scarcely  safe  in 
England,  when  tliree  volumes  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's 
letters  were  published  by  Beckett ;  and  it  has  since  appeared,  that 
Mr.  Clcland  was  the  editor*.  The  same  gentleman,  who  had 
negotiated  before,  was  again  dispatched  to  Holland,  and  could  gain 
no  farther  intelligence  from  Mr.  Sowden  than  that  a  sliort  time 
before  he  parted  v/ith  the  MSS.  two  English  gentlemen  called  on 
him  to  see  tJie  letters,  and  obtained  their  request.  They  had  pre- 
viously contrived,  that  Mr.  Sowden  should  bo  called  away  during 
their  perusal,  and  he  found  on  his  return  tliat  tliey  had  disappeared 
with  the  books.  Their  residence  was  unknown  to  him,  but  on  the 
next  day  they  brought  back  the  precious  deposit,  with  many  apolo- 
gies.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  diat  the  intervening  night  was 
'  consumed  in  copying  these  letters  by  several  amanuenses.  Another 
copy  of  them,  but  not  in  her  own  hand  writing,  lady  Mary  had 

•  *  ratters  of  Lady  M y  W y  M ,  in  three  vols.  12mo.  published 

in  1763,  by  Bec^kett  and  De  Hondt.  When  doubts  were  entertained  coiirern- 
ing  the  authenticity  of  thr^  Letters,  Mr,  Clelan<l  did  not  discoura^je  the  idea, 
that  the  whole  was  a  literary  fiction  .of  his  own,  Pope  (»an.;aneni*8  Letters 
yvere  likewi^  edited  by  him,  in  two  volumes,  f<irmed,  at  feast,  if  not  translated, 
from  the  Freach  pubjication.  This  work  8ucfee<led  with  the  public,  and  I-q 
was  induced  to  invent  two  more.     As  the  MSS.  of  the  fourth  volume  of  lady 

M.  W.  M *«  Ix-tters,  puhlitihed  in   1767,  are  not  extant,  a  conjecture  ia 

allowable,  that  the  £rst  m^otigned  was  not  his  iirst  attempt  at  this  .^peci^'S  of 
)initatiou.* 
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given  to  Mr.  Moksworth,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
marquis  of  Bute.  Both  in  the  onginal  MS*  and  the  last-mentioned 
transcript,  the  preface,  printed  by  jBeckett,  is  inserted,  purported  to 
have  been  written  in  1728  by  a  lady  of  quality,  and  signed  M.  A, 
It  is  given  in  this  edition  as  having  been  at  least  approved  of  by  her 
lady^p.'    Vol.  i.  p.  23. 

In  the  present  edition  we  find  a  few  additional  letters  of 
Pope,  &c.  \  but  these  are  not  numerous,  and  of  no  great  im- 
portance. Pope's  letters,  as  usual,  are  studied  compositions: 
the  allusions  are  remote ;  the  thoughts  far-fetched,  calculated 
to  elevate  and  surprise — as  distant  from  lady  Mary's  elegant 
unstudied  compositions,  as  an  Italian  sonnet  from  the  elegy  in 
SI  country  church-yard.  Indeed,  Pope  forms  no  uninteresting 
episode  in  the  life  of  lady  Mary.  They  were  acquainted  before 
she  left  England  on  MnWortle/s  embassy ;  and  no  kindness 
WIS  too  warm,  no  praises  too  exaggerated,  for  this  goddess  of 
liis  idolatry.  On  her  return,  she  fixed  at  Twickenham  5  and 
the  most  unreserved  friendship  was  for  some  time  mmualiy 
exhibited ;  but  this  regard  was  soon  exchanged  for  aversion  and 
hatred,  from  causes  that  have,  we  believe,  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

•  The  court  of  George  the  First  was  modelled  upon  that  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  gallantry,  or  at  least  the  reputation  of  it, 
was  the  ambition  and  employment  of  the  courtiers  of  either  serw 
Lady  Mary  had  the  pre-eminence  in  beauty  and  in^wit,  and  few 
follies  passed  unmarked  by  her  satirical  aniipa^versions,  which 
were  not  detailed  in  her  letters  to  her  sister  lady  Mar,  and  other 
correspondents,  with  inimitable  raillery.  But  those  who  were 
delighted  with  her  sarcasms  were  not  always  secure  from  their 
force,  when  directed  against  themselves ;  and  she  numbered  among 
ber  acqu^ntance  more  admirers  than  sincere  friends.  There  wopc 
many  who,  in  repeating  her  Ion  mots,  took  much  from  the  delicate 
poignancy  of  her  wit  to  add  their  own  undisguised  malevolwice. 
In  her  letters  she  frequently  betrays  her  disappointment  in  the  great 
world,  and  declares  tliat  her  happy  hours  were  dedicated  to  a  few 
intimates.  Of  these,  were  the  countess  of  Oxford,  the  duchess 
of  Montagu,  and  particularly  the  countess  of  Stafford,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  count  de  Grammont  (the  agreeable 
hero*  of  the  historian  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second),  ^nd 
«*  La  Belle  Hamilton,"  whose  beauty  still  blooms  in  the  unfading 
tints  of  Lely,  at  Windsor.  Lady  Stafford  appears,  from  her 
letters,  written  in  French,  to  have  inherited  the  sprightliness  of 
her  father,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  friendship,  of  a  much  more 
durable  texture  than  that  of  many  others,  with  whom  lady  Mary 
was  equally  conversant.  In  her  retirement  at  Twickenham  she 
enjoyed  the  literary  society  which  resorted  to  Pope's  villa ;  and 
was  received  by  them  with  every  mark  of  high  respect. 

•  ♦  Count  de  Grammont  was  not  the  author  of  his  own  memoirs  ^  they  wcrt 
written  by  his  brother  in  law,  count  Antoine  Hamilton.* 
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*'Qxff  in  his  verses  in  imitation  of  S^nser,  entitled  a  *^  W^ 
come  from  Greece  to  Mr.  Pope  upon  finishing  his  Triin^ladon  of 
the  Iliad''  (written  in  1727)»  imagines  all  his  h-iends  assembled  to 
greet  his  arrival  on  the  English  shore,  and  exclaims  (perhaps  widi 
Sncerityy  as  far  as  his  own  opinion  was  concerned), 

**  What  lady's  that  to  whom  he  gently  bends  ? 
Who  knows  not  her  ?  ah !  those  are  Wortle/s  eyes. 

How  art^thou  honored,  numbered  with  her  friends^ 
For  she  distii^uishes  the  good  and  wise/' 

STANZA,  T.L 

•  Upon  the  accession  of  George  11.  the  countess  of  Bristol  and 
her  son  lord  Hervey,  possessed  great  influence  in  the  new  court, 
and  were  the  favorites  of  queen  Caroline.  The  political  senti- 
ments of  lady  Mary  were  conformable  with  those  of  sir  Robest 
Walpole,  and  his  administnilion ;  and  she  was  much  connected 
with  the  courtiers  of  that  day.  With  lord  Hervey  she  seems  to 
have  formed  an  alliance  of  genius,  as  well  as  politics ;  and,  as  both 
were  poets,  they  were  in  habits  of  literary  communication,  and 
sometimes  assisted  each  other  in  joint  compositions. 

*  Pope,  who  had  been  tjie  original  promoter  of  lady  Mary's 
residence,  at  Twickenham,  now  became  jealous  of  lier  partiality  to 
the  Herveys ;  and  insinuated  many  severe  criticisms  against  verses, 
which  were  admired  at  court.  He  had  now  mixed  politics  with 
his  poetry,  and  was  so  firmly  attached  to  Bolingbroke  and  Swift, 
that  he  held  the  whigs  in  a  detestation  which  he  was  careless  to 
conceaL  There  was  still  a  common  friend,  lad)^  Oxford,  at 
whose  house  they  frequently  met,  but  rarely  without  opening  dieir 
batteries  of  repartee,  and  that  with  so  many  personalities,  that 
Pope's  petulance,  *•  willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike," 
sought  to  discharge  itself,  by  abrupt  departure  from  the  company. 
Seeming  reconciliation  soon  followed,  put  of  respect  to  lord  and 
lady  Oxford,  but  the  wound  was  rankling  at  his  heart.  Lady 
Mary  had  long  since  omitted  to  consult  him  upon  any  new 
poetical  production ;  and  when  he  had  been  formerly  very  free  in 
proposing  emendations,  would  say,  "  Come,  no  touching.  Pope  ; 
lor  what  is  good  the  world  will  give  to  you,  and  leave  the  bad  for 
me !  "  and  she  was  well  aware  mat  he  disingenuously  encouraged 
Aat  idea.  She  had  found  too,  another  inconvenience  in  these 
communications,  which  was,  that  many  poems  were  indiscrimi- 
nateiy  tmpoted  to  Pope,  his  confederates,  and  to  herself.'  VoL  L 
r.52. 

It  is  {M'obable  that  lady  Mary  had  laughed  at  Pope's  little 
petulancies,  had  ridiculed  his  weaknesses,  and  was  not  inclined 
to  adopt  his  resentments ;  hence  his  hostilities :  but  that  his 
meanness  of  recantation — ^not  scrupling  deliberate  falsehoods 
in  his  defence-— was  equal  to  the  unjustifiable  virulence  of  his 
ambushed  attacks,  the  best  friends  to  his  memory  have  al- 
lowed. 

In  literary  £unej  her  ladyship  had  no  rival :  and^  to  faer^ 
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authors  of  every  description  addressed  their  works.  Fieldurg^ 
was  a  relative ;  for  her  mother  was  lady  Mary  Fielding,  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh. 

"  The  first  volume  contains  the  letters  of  her  youthfiil  years« 
and  the  first  of  the  letters  written  during  her  journey  to  Con- 
stantirlople.  They  are  illustrated  hy  Jac  similes  of  the  writing 
of  lady  Mury  herself,  of  Addison,  Pope,  Sarah  duchess  of  MarU 
borougli^  Young,  and  Fielding.  These  additions  are  truly 
curious  and  pleasing.  We  wish  for  the  minutest  circumstances 
relating  to  those  by  whom  we  have  been  amused  and  instructed  ; 
nor  are  we  wholly  free  from  the  whimsical  fancy,  that,  from  an 
author's  hand  writing,  somewhat  of  his  character  may  be  de- 
veloped. One  of  these  fac  similes  relates  to  the  inoculation^' 
Tvhich  she  had  the  honour  of  introducing ; — a  practice  which 
might  have  bgen  followed  by  the  most  important  advantages ; 
but  from  which,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  familiarity 
with  the  disease,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of  apprehen- 
sion,  joined  to  a  prejudice  and  inattention  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  individuals,-  rather  than  the  public,  have  been 
gainers.  To  the  former,  it  has  been  an  invaluable  blessing  j 
yet,  from  disseminating  the  infection,  the  mortality  from  tfie 
small-pox  has,  on  tne  whole,  augmented.  We  trust  all 
difficulty  will  now  be  removed,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
cow-pox,  which  cannot  be  communicated  by  efHuvia* 

The  letters  written  during  the  embassy  extend  to  the  middle 
of  the  tlaird  volume  ;  and  to  these  succeed  letters  to  her  sister^ 
lady  Rich,  at  Paris :  they  are  few  only,  and  of  the  most  flimsy 
texture.  The  letters  during  her  last  residence  abroad  conmience 
near  the  end  of  the  third,  and  are  continued  through  the 
fourth,  and  about  one  third  part  of  the  fifth  volume.  Lady 
Mary's  poetic  works,  with  one  or  two  prose  essays,  conclude 
the  whole. 

Two  circumstances  are  particularly  striking :  the  letters  are 
generally  uninteresting,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are 
long  ;  though  lady  Mary  speaks  of  being  frequently  employed 
iji  this  pleasing  oilice.  A  selection  has  therefore  taken  place^ 
^nd  been  executed  with  some  care ;  for  it  would  require  the 
talents  of  an  inquisitor-general,  to  draw,  from  the  correspond 
dence,  any  of  those  circumstances  which  require  explanation* 
If,  then,  particular  letters  have  been  selected,  it  remains  to  ask, 
Why  so  many  trivial  ones  appear  ?  The  character  of  the  editor, 
and  that  of  the  marchioness,  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the 
work  was  to  be  necessarily  'swelled  to  a  given  bulk  5  and  that 
the  letters  from  Turkey  were  to  be  the  passt-par^tout  to  the 
whole.  We  undoubtedly  witness  the  scenes  of  juvenile  life 
of  many  young  noblemen,  whom  we  have  since  met  in  difFe-  ' 
rent  walks ;  nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  find  their  early  promises- 
<ionfinneJ  or  broken.    In  these  respects,  also,  the  editor,  'm\ 
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a  variety  of  short  notes,  lends  his  aid :  but  the  passing  spectres 
leave  little  impression  :  they  *  come  like  shadows  so  depart ; ' 
and  the  reader  of  this  century  must  unavoidably  recollect, 
that  he  is  transported  to  the  middle  of  the  last.  Sonlie  of  the 
letters  in  the  fourth  volume  amused  us ;  as  we  there  found  se- 
veral interesting  descriptions,  and  the  opinion  of  lady  Mary  re- 
specting some  (comparatively)  modern  productions.  From 
'these,  then,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  extracts.  The  descri;>- 
tion  of  the  palace  of  Salo  is  in  lady  Mary's  best  style. 

<  I  have  been  persuaded  Xo  go  to  a  palace  near  Salo,  situate  on 
the  vast  lake  of  Gardia,  and  do  not  repent  my  pains  since  my 
arrival,  though  I  have  passed  a  very  bad  road  to  it.  It  is  indeed, 
take  it  altogether,  the  first  place  I  ever  saw  i  the  king  of  France 
has  nothing  so  fine,  nor  can  have  in  his  situation.  It  is  large 
enough  to  entertain  all  his  court,  and  much  larger  than  the  royal 
palace  of  Naples,  or  any  of  those  of  Germany  or  England.  It 
was  built  by  the  great  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  where  he  passed 
many  months,  for  several  years,  on  the  account  of  his  health,  the 
air  being  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  AH  tlie  ^offices  and 
conveniences  are  suitably  magnificent ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  re- 
gard to  the  beauties  without  doors.  It  is  seated  in  tliat  part  of  tlie 
Edce  which  forms  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near 
three  miles  high,  covered  with  a  wood  of  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
and  pomegranate  tiecs,  which  is  all  cut  into  walks,  and  divided  into 
terraces,  tnat  you  may  go  into  a  several  garden  from  every  floor 
in  the  house  diversified  w^ith  fountains,  cascades,  and  statues,  and 
joined  by  easy  marble  stair-cases,  which  lead  froni  one  to  another. 
There  are  many  covered  walks,  where  you  are  secure  from  tlie  sun 
in  the ,  hottest  part  of  the  day,  by  the  shade  of  the  orange  trees, 
which  are  so  loaded  with  fruit,  you  can  hai'dly  have  any  notion  of 
their  beauty  without  seeing  them  :  they  are  as  large  as  lime  trees  in 
England.  You  will  think  I  say  a  great  deal :  I  will  assure  you  I 
say  far  sliort  of  what  I  see,  and  you  must  turn  to  the  fairy  tales  to 
give  you  any  idea  of  the  real  charms  of  this  enchanting  palace,  for 
so  it  may  justly  be  called.  The  variety  of  the  prospects,  the  natUr 
ral  beauties,  and  the  improvements  by  art,  where  no  cost  has  been 
spared  to  perfect  it,  render  it  the  most  complete  habitation  1  know 
in  Europe.  Wliile  the  poor  present  master  of  it  (to  whose  ances- 
tor the  grand  duke  presented  it,  having  built  it  on  his  land),  having 
spent  a  ncble  estate  by  gaming  and  other  extravagance,  would  be 
glad  to  let  it  for  a  trifle,  and  is  not  rich  enough  to  Eve  in  it.  Mos| 
of  the  fine  furniture  is  sold ;  diere  remains  only  a  few  of  the  many 
good  pictures  that  adorned  it,  and  such  goods  as  were  not  easily 
to  be  transported,  or  for  which  he  found  no  chapman.  I  have 
said  nothing  to  you  of  the  magnificent  bath,  embellished  wiJi 
statues,  or  the  fish-ponds,  to  the  chief  of  which  I  go  from  my  apart- 
ment on  the  first  floor.  It  is  circled  by  a  marble  balustrade,  and 
supplied  by  water  from  a  cascade  that  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
a  whale,  on  which  Neptune  is  mounted,  surrounded  with  reeds :  on 
each  side  of  him  arc  Tritons,  which,  from  their  shells,  pour  ou; 
*ereams  that  augment  die  pond.     Higher  on  the  hill  are  tliree 
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colossal  statues  pf  Venus,  Hercules,  and  ApoUo.  The  water  is  ^ 
clear,  you  see  the  numerous  fish  that  inhabit  it,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  throw  them  bread,  which  they  come  to  the  sur* 
race  to  eat  with  great  greediness.  I  pass  by  many  other  foantains* 
not  to  make  my  description  too  tedious.  You  will  wonder,  per- 
baps,  never  to  have  heard  any  mention  of  this  paradise  either  from 
our  English  travejlers,  or  in  any  of  tlie  printed  accounts  of  Italy  ; 
k  is  as  much  unknowTi  to  them  as  if  it  v^us  guarded  by  a  flaming 
cherubim.  I  attribute  that  ignorance,  in  part  to  its  being  twenty 
miles  distant  from  any  post  town,  and  also  to  the  custom  of  the 
English,  of  herding  together,  avoiding  the  conversation  of  the 
Italians,  who,  on  their  side,  are  naturally  reserved,  and  do  not 
«eek  strangers.'    VoL  iv.  p.  50. 

The  criticisms  on  the  works  which  we  have  styled  raodern^ 
wxU  follow. 

<  To  the  Countess  of  Bute. 
« Dear  Child,  1752- 

•  I  received  yesterday,  Feb.  15,  N.  S.  the  case  of  books  you  were 
•0  good  to  send  to  me :  the  entertainment  they  have  already  giren 
me  has  recompensed  me  for  the  long  time  I  expected  them.  I 
begim  by  your  direction  \vath  Peregrine  Pickle.  I  mink  lady  Vane's 
memoirs  contain  more  truth  and  less  malice  than  any  I  ever  read 
in  my  life.  When  she  speaks  of  her  own  being  disinterested,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  she  reaUy  thinks  herself  so,  as  many  highwaymen, 
after  having  no  possibility  of  retrieving  the  character  of  honesty^ 
■please  themselves  with  that  of  being  generous,  because  whatever 
they  get  on  the  road,  they  always  spend  at  the  next  ale-house,  and 
are  still  as  beggarly  as  ever.  Her  history,  rightly  considered, 
would  be  more  instructive  to  young  women  than  any  sermon  I 
know.  They  may  see  there  what  mortifications  and  variety  of 
misery  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  gallantry.  I  thint 
there  is  no  rational  creature  that  would  not  prefer  the  life  of  the 
strictest  Carmelite  to  the  round  of  hurry  and  misfortune  she  has 
gone  through.  Her  style  is  clear  and  concise,  with  some  strokes 
of  humor,  which  appear  to  me  so  much  above  her,  I  can't  help 
being  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  has  been  modelled  by  the  author 
rf  the  book  in  which  it  is  inserted,  who  is  some  subaltern  admirer 
of  hers.  I  may  judge  x^Tong,  she  being  no  acquaintance  of  mine, 
though  she  has  married  two  i:£  my  relations.  Her  first  wading 
was  attended  with  circumstances  that  made  me  think  a  visit  not  at 
all  necessary,  tliough  I  disobliged  lady  Susan  by  neglecting  it; 
and  her  second,  which  happened  soon*  after,  made  her  so  near  a 
neighbour,  that  I  rather  chose  to  stay  the  whole  summer  in  towa 
than  partake  of  her  balls  and  parties  of  pleasure,  to  which  I  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  introduce  you ;  and  had  no  other  way  of 
avoiding  it,  witliout  incurring  the  censure  of  a  most  unnatural 
mother  for  denying  you  diversions,- that  the  pious  lady  Ferrers 
permitted  to  her  exemplary  daughters.  Mr.  Shirley  has  had  un- 
common fortune  in  making  the  conquest  of  two  such  extraordinary 
ladies,  equal  in  their  heroic  contempt  of  shame,  and  eminent  above- 
tiicir  sezy  the  one  for  beauty,  and  the  other  wealth,  both  which 
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mttmct  the  pursuit  of  mankind»  and  have  been  thrown  into  his  arms 
With  the  Same  unlimited  fondness.  He  appeared  to  me  gentk, 
well-bred,  well-shaped,  and  sensible ;  but  the  charms  of  his  face  and 
eyes,  which  lad/  Vane  describes  with  so  much  warmth,  were,  I 
confess,  always  invisible  to  me,  and  the  artificial  part  of  his  cha* 
racter  very  glaring,  which  I  think  her  story  shews  in  a  strong  light. 

•  The  niext  book  I  laid  my  hand  on  was  the  Parish  Gin,  which 
interested  me  enough  not  to  be  able  to  quit  it  till  it  was  read  over, 
though  the  author  has  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  romance. 
Writers  intending  a  virtuous  character,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
<iraw  it,  the  first  step  of  his  heroine  (leaving  her  patroness's 
house)  being  altogether  absurd  and  ridiculous,  justly  entitling  her 
to  all  the'  misfortunes  she  met  with.  Candles  came,  and  my  eyes 
grown  weary,  I  took  up  the  next  book,  merely  because  I  supposed 
from  riie  title  it  could  not  engage  me  long :  it  was  Pompey  the 
Little,  which  has  really  diverted  me  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  go  to  bed  till  it  was  finished.  It  is  a  real 
and  exact  representation  of  life,  as  it  is  now  acted  in  London,  as 
it  was  in  my  time,  and  as  it  will  be  (I  do  not  doubt)  a  hundred 
years  hence,  with  some  little  variation  of  dress,  and  perhaps  of 
government.  I  found  there  many  of  my  acquaintance.  Lady  T. 
and  lady  O.  are  so  well  painted,  I  fiincied  I  heard  them  talk,  and 
have  heard  them  say  the  very  things  there  repeated.  I  also  saw 
myself  (as  I  now  am  J  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Qualmsick.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  tliis,  no  English  women  being  so  free  from 
vapors,  ha\ang  never  in  my  life  complained  of  low  spirits,  or  weak 
nerves ;  but  our  resemblance  is  veiy  stiong  in  the  fancied  loss  of 
appetite,  which  I  have  been  silly  enough  to  be  persuaded  mto  by 
the  physician  of  this  place.  He  visits  me  frequently,  as  being  one 
of  the  most  considerable  men  in  the  parish,  and  is  a  grave,  sober, 
thinking,  great  fool,  wLose  solemn  appearance,  and  deliberate  way 
of  delivering  his  sentiments,  gives  them  an  air  of  good  senses 
though  they  are  often  the  most  injudicious  tliat  ever  was  pro- 
nounced. By  perpetual  tellin^^  me  I  eat  so  little,  he  is  amazed 
I  am  able  to  subsist.  He  had  brought  me  to  be  of  his  opinion ; 
and  I  begun  to  be  seriously  uneasy  at  it.  This  useful  treatise  has 
roused  me  into  a  recollection  of  what  I  eat  yesterday,  and  do 
almost  every  day  tlie  same.  I  wake  cfenerally  about  seven,  ^  and 
drink  half  a  pint  of  warm  asses'  milk,  after  which  I  sleep  two 
hours ;  as  soon  as  I  am  risen,  I  constantly  take  three  cups  of  milk 
coffee,  and  two  liours  after  that  a  larg  cup  of  milk  chocolate :  two 
hours  more  brings  my  dinner,  where  I  never  fail  swallowing  a 
good  dish  (I  don't  mean  plate)  of  gravy  soup,  with  all  tlie  bread, 
roots,  &c.  belonging  to  it.  I  then  eat  a  wing  and  the  whole  body 
of  a  large  fat  capon,  and  a  veal  sweetbread,  concluding  with  a 
competent  quantity  of  custard,  and  some  roasted  chesnuts.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon  I  take  another  dose  of  asses*  milk ;  and  for 
supper  twelve  chesnuts  (which  would  weigh  two  of  those  in 
.London),  one  new  laid  ^^gf  and  a  handsome  poringer  of  white 
bread  and  milk.  With  this  diet,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of 
my  wise  doctor,  I  am  now  convinced  I  am  in  no  danger  of  stai  ving, 
and  am  obliged  to  Little  Pompey  for  this  discovery. 
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«  I  opened  my  eyes  this  moming  on  Leonora,  from  which  I  defy 
the  greatest  chymist  in  morals  to  extract  any  instruction.  Ths 
style  is  most  affectedly  florid,  and  naturally  insipid,  with  such  2 
confused  heap  of  admirable  diameters,  that  never  are,  or  can  bCf 
in  human  nature.  1  flung  it  aside  after  fifty  pages,  and  laid  hold 
of  Mrs  Philips  *,  where  I  expected  to  find  at  least  probable,  if  not 
true  facts,  and  was  not  disappointed.  There  is  a  great  simihtude 
m  the  genius  and  adventures  (the  one  being  productive  of  the 
other),  between  madame  Constantia  and  lady  Vane:  the  first- 
mentioned  has  the  advantage  iu  birth,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
in  understanding  :  tliey  have  botli  had  scandidous  law-suits  with 
their  husbands,  and  are  endowed  with  the  same  intrepid  aisiirance. 
ConsUmtIa  seems  to  value  herself  also  on  her  generosity,  and  has 

fiven  die  same  proofs  of  it.  The  parallel  might  be  drawn  out  to 
e  as  long  as  any  of  Plutarch's  ;  but  1  dare  swear  you  are  already 
heartily  weaiy  of  my  remarks,  and  wish  I  had  not  read  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time,  that  you  might  not  be  troubled  with  my  comments  j 
but  you  must  suffer  me  to  say  somediing  of  the  polite  Mr.  S***, 
whose  name  1  should  never  have  guessed  by  the  rapturous  descrip- 
tion his  mistress  makes  of  his  person,  having  always  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  tlie  most  disagreeable  fellows  about  town,  as  odious 
in  his  outside,  as  stupid  in  his  conversation,  and  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  to  hear  of  his  conquests  at  the  head  of  an  army  as 
aniong  women ;  yet  he  has  been,  it  seems,  the  darling  favorite  of 
the  most  experienced  of  the  sex,  which  shews  me  I  am  a  very  bad 
judge  of  merit.  But  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Philips,  that  however 
profligate  she  may  have  been,  she  is  infinitely  his  superior  in 
virtue ;  and  if  her  penitence  is  as  sincere  as  she  says,  she  may 
expect  their  future  fate  to  be  hke  tliat  of  Dives  and  Lazarus/ 
VoLiv.  p.  115. 

The  length  of  this  quotation  prevents  us  from  inserting  the 
adventures  of  the  Italian  Pamela.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
story ;  and  admirably,  as  well  as  unaffectedly,  told.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  add  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  educa- 
tion, from  the  same  volume. 

*  People  commonly  educate  their  children  as  they  build  their 
houses,  according  to  some  plan  they  think  beautiful,  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
designedt  Almost  all  girls  of  quality  are  educated  as  if  they  were 
to  be  great  ladies,  which  is  oiten  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  an 
immoderate  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  You  should 
teach  yours  to  confine  tlieir  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be  €is  useful 
as  is  possible  to  themselves  and  to  think  privacy  (as  it  is)  the- 
happiest  state  of  life.  I  do  not  doubt  your  giving  them  all  the 
instructions  necessary  to  form  t'hcm  to  a  virtuous  life  ;  but  'tis  a 
fatal  mistake  to  do  this,  without  proper  rcstvictions.  Vices  are 
often  hid  imder  the  name  of  virtues,  and  the  practice  of  them 
followed  by  the  worst  of  consequences.      Sincerity,   friendships 


•  *  Constantia  Philips.' 
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piety,  disSntefestedness,  and  generosity,  are  all  great  Tirtues;  but 
pursued,  without  discretion,  become  criminaL  i  haye  seen  ladTes 
indulge  their  own  ill-humor  by  being  very  rude  and  impertinent, 
and  mink  they  deserved  approbation,  by  saying  I  love  to  speak 
'  truth.  One  of  your  acquaintances  made  a  ball  the  next  day  after 
her  mother  died,  to  shew  she  was  sincere.  I  believe  your  own 
reflection  will  funiish  you  with  but  too  many  eicamples  of  the  iU 
effects  of  the  rest  of  the  seatiments  I  have  mentioned,  when  too 
warmly  embraced.  They  are  generally  recommended  to  young 
people  without  limits  or  distinction,  and  this  prejudice  hurries 
them  into  great  misfortunes,  while  they  are  applauding  themselves 
in  the  nobk  practice  (as  they  fancy)  ot  very  eminent  virtues. 

*  I  cannot  help  adoing  (out  of  my  real  affection  to  you),  that  I 
wish  you  would  moderate  that  fondness  you  have  for  children.  I 
do  not  mean  you  should  abate  any  part  of  your  care,  or  not  do 
your  duty  to  them  in  its  utmost  extent;  but  I  would  have  you 
early  prepare  yourself  for  disappointments,  which  are  heavy  in 
proportion  to  their  being  surprising.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  such 
a  number,,  that  none  should  be  urmappy  ;  prepare  yourself  against 
a  misfortune  of  that  kind.  I  confess  diere  is  hardly  any  mor« 
difficult  to  support  $  yet,  it  is  certain,  imagination  has  a  great  share 
in  the  pain  oi  it,  and  it  is  noore  in  our  power  (than  it  is  commonly 
believed)  to  soften  whatever  ills  are  founded  or  augmented  by 
fancy.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  real  evil,  I  mean,  acute 
pain ;  all  other  complaints  are  so  considerably  diminished  by  time, 
that  it  is  plain  the  grief  is  owing  to  our  passion,  since  the  sensatioa 
of  it  vanishes  when  that  is  over. 

•  'there  is  another  mistake,  I  forgot  to  mention,  usual  in 
mothers :  if  any  of  their  daughters  are  beauties,  they  take  gteat 
pains  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  ugly,  or  at  least  that  they 
think  so,  which  the  young  woman  never  fails  to  believe  spring! 
irom  envy,  and  is  perhaps  not  much  in  the  wrong.  I  would,  if 
possible,  give  them  a  just  notion  of  their  figure,  and  shew  them 
how  far  it  is  valuable.  Every  advantage  has  its  price,  and  may  be 
either  over  or  under  valued.  It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  (what 
are  csdled)  good  books,  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  beautv,  nches^ 
gxeatness,  &c.  which  has  done  as  much  mischief  among  the  young- 
of  our  sex  as  an  over  eager  desire  of  them.  Why  should  they  not 
look  on  those  things  as  Messings  where  they  are  bestowed,  though 
2U)t  necessaries  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy  without,  I  cannot 
conceive.  I  am  persuaded  the  ruin  of  lady  —  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  notions  given  her  by  the  good  people  that 
had  the  care  of  her.  'Tis  true,  her  circumstances  and  your 
daughters'  are  very  different ;  they  should  be  taught  to  be  content 
vMbi  privacy,  and  yet  not  neglect  good  fortune,  if  it  should  be 
offered  them.'    VoL  iv.  r,  165.  ^ 

The  poetical  works  of  lady  Mary,  we  have  said,  are  not  of 
the  first  class.  Her  chief  performance,  *  The  Town  Eclogues,'  are 
now  principally  interesting,  as  they  display  the  manners  of  high 
life  at  that  sera ;  as  parodies  on  rope  s  and  Phillips's  pastorals, 
they  are  of  less  importance.    Parooyi  in  general,  requites  no 
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superior  talents ;  and  it  seldom  succeeds  but  in  very  short  af* 
tempts.  The  verses,  ^d  to  have  been  addressed  to  sir  W. 
Young)  with  his  answer — 

*  Dear  madam,  when  ladies  are  wlUing/  &c. 

were  in  reality  composed  by  lady  Hertford,  to  lord  Wil- 
liam Hamilton :  the  answer  was  a  jeu  (Tesprit^  written  ex* 
tempore  by  lady  Mary  on  the  back  of  a  letter.  As  there  are 
no  marks  to  distinguish  the  lines  now  £rst  printed,  from  those 
formerly  given  to  the  world,  we  cannot  decide,  from  recollec- 
tion, the  quantity  for  which  we  are"  indebted  to  the  present 
editor :  we  suspect  he  has  given  the  larger  portion. 

Akt.  IX. — An  Account  of  the  astronomical  Discoveries  of 
Kepler:  including  an  historical  Review  of  the  Systems 
which  had  successively,  prevailed  before  his  Time,  By 
Robert  Small^  D,D.  Sfc.  ^vo,  Is.  6d.  Boards.  Maw- 
man.     1804f. 

EVERY  judicious  attempt  to  elucidate  the  history  of  astro- 
nomy must  be  interesting  and  instructive ;  and,  if  not  too  pro- 
lix, must  be  also  entertaining.  To  a  cursory  observer,  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  totally  incompatible 
with  every  idea  of  order  and  regularity ;  and  an  attempt  to 
reduce  their  motions  to  any  fixed  and  precise  rules  might  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  vain  or  enthusiastic.  But  unwearied 
assiduity  triumphs  over  the  most  formidable  obstacles;  and  the 
history  of  astronomy  furnishes  strong  evideiure  of  the  success 
which  attends  the  union  of  skill  and  perseverance. 

In  the  volume  now  on  our  table,  it  is  the  chief  object  of 
Dt.  Small  to  give  a  full  and  particular  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trines and  discoveries  of  Kepler,  of  the  circumstances  which 
produced  them,  and  even  or  the  mistakes  committed  in  their 
prosecution.  The  design  is  unquestionably  laudable :  for,  since 
that  sagacious  and  indefatigable  philosopher  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  modem  or  reformed  astronomy,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  in  great  measure  effected  by  his  grand  discoveries,  a 
^cific  statement  of  the  steps  he  pursued,  of  the  reasonings  he'' 
adopted,  and  the  operations  he  performed,  cannot  but  be  grati- 
fying to  the  man  of  science ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pre- 
sentation of  so  singular  and  splendid  an  example  of  unceasing, 
application  and  fertile  genius  may  stimulate  others  to  exertion* 
and  ultimate  success.  * 

It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  Kepler's  more  grand  and 
striking  discoveries,  that  he  deserves  to  be  celebrated :  astro- 
nomers owe  him  other  obligations  than  many  are  aware  of. 
If  he  did  not  first  give  to  astronomy  the  form  of  a  science,  he 
ititroduced  into  it  many  important  principles  and.  practices^, 
which,  if-previously  known,  were  either  known  imperfectly,  or 
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applied  improperly :  of  this  kind  are  his  novel  and  numeroui 
methods  for  ascertaining  the  places  of  the  nodes,  and  the  in- 
clinations of  the  planetary  orbits ;  his  momentous  d<>ctrine  of 
the  permanency  of  those  inclinations ;  his  accurate  principles 
for  the  proper  reduction  of  any  orbit  to  the  ecliptic ;  and  the 
first  near  determinations  of  the  places  and  motions  of  nodes, 
apsides,^  Sec. 

The  voimne  before  us  consists  of  eight  chapters,  with  copi- 
ous notes  J  of  all  which  we  shall  speak  in  their  order.  In 
chapter  I.  are  described  the  principal  motions  and  inequalities 
of  the  celestial  bodies.  Here  we  have  explications  of  the  first 
or  diurnal  motion,  and  many  peculiar  actions ;  first  and  second 
inequalities  j  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  motion  of  the  scJar 
apsides  %  motions  of  the  mooni  with  their  inequafities ;  motions 
and  inequaHties  of  the  planets ;  equations  of  the  centre;  nodes 
of  the  orbits,  &c.  The  e:3tplanations  in  this  chapter  may  be 
considered  as  prepaf^tory  to  what  follows :  it  teaches  us  what 
motions  and  inequalities  were  discovered  by  the  ancients.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  if  the  processes,  by  which 
such  discoveries  were  ascertained,  had  been  more  fully  deve- 
loped. 

The  m<^  ancient  theories  and  planetary  systems,  as  the 
Platonic,  the  Egyptian,  the  concentric,  and  particularly  the 
Ptolemaic  system,,  form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  A 
system  has  been  aptly  compared  to  an  imaginary  machine,  con- 
necting together,  in  the  fancy  of  the  theorist,  the  different 
movements  which  should  seem  to  be  perfomied :  as,  therefore, 
in  the  infancy  of  astronomy,  the  motions  and  effects  appeared 
complex,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  systems  were  complex  also; 
but,  as  connecting  principles  were  detected,  which  more  closely 
connected  discordant  phenomena,  the  machines  became  gra- 
dually simplified ;  and  at  length  a  system  was  inveYited,  whklx 
afforded  the  utmost  satisfaction,  both  on  account  of  its  simpli- 
city, and  the  facility  with  which  it  was  applied  to  the  solution 
of  such  p}^?enomena.  Dr.  Small  states  both  the  natural  diffi- 
culties and  physical  prejudices  which  prevented  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  a  just  system.  The  whole  range  of  the  celestial 
physics  of  the  ancients,  as  this  gentleman  observes  (p.  36), 
•  hinged  on  two  principles,  supposed  to  be  unquestionable  ; 
first f  that  all  th^  celestial  motions  were  perfectly  circular ;  and> 
secmtdly^  that  they  were  really  uniform,  when  referred  to  their 
proper  centres  r  and  when  s^n  ancient  astronomer  had  investi- 
gated the  circles  and  epicycles  which  seemed  best  to  agree  with 
his  observations,  he  rested  satisfied  that  he  had  divined  the 
true  system  of  nature.'  After  giving  an  ample  account  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  with  its  application  to  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  our  author  states  its  imperfections ;  shows 
tl^t  its  suppositions  were  dissimilar,  and  often  inconsistent  with 
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each  other ;  that  it  was  an  assemblage  of  incongruous  parts  i 
nected  by  no  principle  of  union}  and  that  the  predictions  made 
according  to  its  rules  were  erroneous, 

*  But'  (says  he)  *  the  objection  which  seems  to  have  struck  at 
tlie  credit  of  the  rtolemaic  theory,  more  than  all  its  inaccuracy 
in  representing  the  phenomena^  was  its  contradiction  to  the  sup- 
posed inviolable  law  of  circular  and  uniform  motion,  which  it 
was  the  principal  object  of  all  systems  to  establish  and  confirm. 
Not  only  did  its  oscillations  and  librations  produce  perpetual  de- 
viations, both  from  the  plane  and  the  circumference  of  uie  circle  ; 
but  also  the  uniformity  aimed  at  by  the  equant  itself  was  purely 
imaginary ;  for  it  took  place  in  an  orbit  where  the  celestial  body 
was  hardly  ever  found  ;  and,  bv  the  introducdon  of  tt,  a  real  in- 
equality of  velocity  was  acknowledged  in  the  orbit,  which  the  body 
actually  described.  The  position  ^so  of  the  centre  of  the  equant 
was  regulated  by  no  general  law:  for,  in  the  theories  of  Venus  and 
the  superior  planets,  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  was 
bisected  by  the  centre  of  the  oibit ;  in  the  theory  of  Mercury,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mean  excentricity  of  the  orbit  was  bisected  by  it; 
in  the  lunar  theory,  it  continually  varied  its  position;  and,  in  the 
solar  theory,  it  coincided  with  the  centre  of  the  orbit.'     p.  79. 

The  third  chapter  is  occupied  in  explaining  the  Copemican 
system ;  the  author  previously  stating  the  original  design,  and 
probable  motives,  which  induced  Copernicus  to  frame  a  system 
of  any  kind,  and  his  long  hesitation  in  publishing  it  after  he 
had  completed  it  to  his  satisfaction.  Much  of  this  chapter  is 
curious  and  interesting :  but  the  authix'  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  a  common  error  m  speakinc  of  the  phases  of  the  inferior 
planets.  *  When'  (says  he,  p.  125;  *  in  answer  to  another  equally 
powerful  objection,  that  no  varieties  of  phase  were  seen  in  the 
planets,  especially  in  Venus  and  Mercury,  Copernicus  could 
only  express  his  hopes  that  such  varieties  would  l^  discovered 
in  future  times,  his  reply,  though  it  now  raises  admiration, 
coold  notj  in  his  own  times,  make  the  least  impression  on  those 
who  opposed  his  system.'  See  also  pp.  91. 142.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  diat  the  mere  changes  in  the  discs  of  the  inferior  planets, 
as  urged  by  the  Ptolemaists,  instead  of  being  a  '  powerful  ob- 
jection,' proved  nothing  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
Copemican  hypothesis.  For,  from  a  little  consideration,  it 
will  appear  that,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  all  the 
planets  undergo  mutations  in  their  phases,  similar  to  those  of 
the  moon  \  so  that  the  objection  (if  it  had  any  weight)  would 
militate  with  more  force  against  that  system,  than  against  the 
Copemican.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  a  man  of  the  acute- 
ness  of  Copernicus  did  not  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  objection^ 
and  more  extraordinary  still,  that,  among  the  various  writers  on 
the  science,  we  recollect  only  one  or  two  who  have  exposed  its 
inconsequence. 

The  system  of  the  justly-celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  with  ixsk 
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iwkward  emendation,  now  Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  SemW. 
tychonic  system,  are  explained  in  the  fourth  chapter.  The 
great  merit  of  this  philosopher  is  justly  insisted  upon,  as  a 
zealous,  indefatigable,  and  ingenious  observer  of  the  heavens ; 
and  a  proper  tribute  is  paid  to  hhn  for  his  diligence  and  care 
in  determining  the  variable  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit. 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  temporary  preference  which  the 
Tychonic  system  received,  and  those  which  produced  the  re- 
storation and  final  triumph  of  the  Copemican,  are  then  re« 
lated  $  particular  notice  being  taken  of  the  telescopic  discoveries 
of  Galileo* 

'  In  the  fifth  chapter  are  stated  the  original  intentions  of 
Kepler,  and  the  facts  which  paved  the  way  to  liis  discoveries. 
This  part,  though  very  concise,  contains  some  important  in- 
formation. In  the  foUowing  extract,  we  meet  with  a  circum- 
stance which  is  not  generally  known. 

*  Though  he*  T Kepler)  *pro8ecute5i  his  studies  with  success,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Maestlinus,  an  astronomer  of  eminence,  and  of  the 
Copemican  school,  he  informs  us,  that  he  had  no  peculiar  predi- 
lection for  astronomy.  His  passion  was  rather  for  studies  more 
fiatteriag  to  the  ambition  of  a  youthful  mind ;  and  when  his  prince 
selected  htm,  in  1591,  to  fill  the  vacant  astronomical  chair  at 
Gratz,  in  Stiria,  it  was  purely  from  deference  to  his  authority,  and 
the  persuasions  of  Mxstlinus,  who  had  high  expectations  from  his 
talents,  that  he  reluctantly  accepted  of  the  office.  He  appears  to 
have  diought  it  unsuitable  to  nis  pretensions;  and  the  state  of 
astronomy  was  besides  so  low,  uncertain,  and  in  many  respects 
visionary,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  attaining  to  eminence  in  it.  But 
what  he  undertook  with  reluctance,  and  as  a  temporary  provision 
conferred  on  a  dependant  by  his  prince,  soon  engaged  his  ardour, 
suid  engrossed  almost  his  whole  attention.'     p.  14ii>. 

Kepler  had  not  lone  attended  to  astronomic  subjects  before 
he  meditated  a  considerable  innovation.  He  conceived  that 
the  plane  of  every  planetary  orbit,  and  the  line  of  its  apsides^ 
ought  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  s^d  not  through 
the  centre  of  the  ecliptic,  as  had  been  previously  taken  for 
granted.  The  arguments  he  at  first  adduced  were  not  fully  con- 
clusive I  but,  after  many  laborious  operations,  he  at  length  struck 
upon  a  strict  demonstration,  which  may  be  seen  in  page  266  of 
the  volume  before  us.  This  was  certainly  an  important  disco- 
very; bat  we  think  Dr.  Small  estimates  its  value  too  highly : 
it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  give  it  a  kind  of  superlative  com«» 
mendation  in  three  distinct  places,  as  the  doctor  has  done  in 
pp.  154>266,  and269. 

Many  of  the  notes  to  this  chapter  exhibit  striking  evidences 
of  the  scrupulous  precision  with  which  Kepler  examined  the 
several  parts  of  the  ancient  theories,  before  he  ventured  to 
introduce  hit  own.     Few  persons  have  any  notion  of  the 
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^^mshing  labour  of  a  variety  of  his  investigarions :  they 
equally  excite  our  admiration  and  slirprise.  In  note  I,  we 
could  not  help  regarding  some  curious  particulars,  and  espe- 
cially the  similarity  between  Kepler's  solution  of  a  problem^ 
and  one  afterwards  given  by  sir  Iskac  Newton  to  the  same  pror 
position—/,  e.  *  To  describe  a.  circle  through  two  given  points 
which  shall  touch  another  circle  given  in  position.' 

Chapter  VI.  treats  of  Kepler's  theory,  foimded  on  apparent 
^oppositions,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  vicarious 
theory.  Its  refutation  is  likewise  giveh,  and  the  cause  of 
Kepler's  future  discoveries  stated.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Small, 
that  ^  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  formation  of  Kepler's  theory,  or  of  his  in-^ 
defatigable  patience  in  it,  except  by  a  repetition  ?or  at  least  a 
close  examination)  of  his  procedure.'  We  therefore  rrfer  the 
reader  to  note  ^,  page  330,  for  an  example  of  that  great  astro- 
nomer's management  of  calculations,  before  the  discovery  of 
logarithms;  and,  if  he  should  be  fatigued  by  pursuing  this 
single  process,  what  must  he  think  of  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  Kepler,  who  assures  us  he  went  over  every  step 
seventy  times  II  How  painful  to  spend  four  years  in  such  a 
manner  !  and  how  much  more  painful  to  abandon  the  theory 
which  had  been  the  fruit  of  such  incessant  labour  \ 

The  last  two  chapters  of  Dr.  Small's  work  describe  Kepler's 
solar  theory,  or  theory  of  the  second  inequalities,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  physical  method  of  equations  to  the  theory  of 
Mars,  together  with  the  important  consequences  of  this  appli- 
cation. Her^  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  process  by 
which  Kepler  concluded,  fromTycho  Brahe's  observations,  that 
the  orbit  of  Mars  could  not  be  a  circle ;  his  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  orbit  must  be  some  kind  of  oval,  and  probably 
an  ellipse,  as  the  most  simple  of  all  ovals  5  His  precipitate  theory 
concerning  a  peculiar  kind  of  oval  orbit,  with  the  difficulties', 
vexations,  and  loss  of  time^  in  which  he  was  thereby  involved. 
Here,  too,  we  have  strong  proofe  of  his  unfeigned  love  of 
truth ;  in  ^he  pursuit  of  which,  though  old  prejudges  and  mis«- 
conceived  theories  would  frequently  conduct  him  into  a  wrong 
path,  yet  no  disappointments  could  damp  hb  ardour,  no  waste 
of  time  in  tedious  investigations  could  weaken  the  sagacity  of 
his  perception.  No  sooner  was  he  convinced  that  the  steps  he 
had  taken,  however  laborious,  had  led  him  astrav,  than  be  di- 
rected all  his  effiirts  into  some  new  "path,  and  pursued  th6 
course  with  redoubled  energy.  This  indefatigable  zeal  and 
unabated  ardour,  in  spite  of  every  mistake  and  disappointment^ 
greatly  enhance  his  fame :  to  him  may  be  applied,  with  strict 
prppri^ty,  the  language  of  Manial*^ 

Si  UQn  €irdss6t,  fec^rat  ille  miius. 
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tJur  atrthor  occnpies  the  last  five  pages  of  his  work  (exclu- 
sively of  the  notes,  which  form  an  appendix)  with  a  recapitu- 
latory statement  of  the  labours  of  that  great  astronomer ;  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  his  first  attempts  to  settle  the  thet)ry 
of  Mars,  he  thus  proceeds— 

*  When  Kepler  found  that  the  distances,  given  by  his  oval  theory, 
fell  as  much  short  of  the  observed  distances  as  those  given  by  the 
circular  theory  had  exceeded  them,  a  fortunate  accident  discovered 
to  him,  that  tlie  distance^  used  in  the  circle  were  the  secants  of  the 
optical  equations  in  all  the  different  points  of  excentric  anomafly ; 
and  that,  if  instead  of  these,  he  should  use  the  different  radii  to 
which  they  were  the  secants,  such  distances  would  be  obtained  as 
should  perfectly  agree  with  the  distances  deduced  from  observation. 
But  by  a  mistake  committed  in  their  position,  that  is,  in  the  position 
of  the  i^net  at  the  time  when  its  distance  was  supposed  to  be  just, 
Jie  again  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  just  equations ;.  and, 
whether  he  employed  the  circular  areas,  or  the  actual  sums  of  the 
distances,  the  true  anomalies  which  he  considered  as  correspondent 
to  them  were  generally  false,  and  sometimes  erred  more  than  5' 
from  the  point  which  the  planet  really  occupied.     His  distances 
therefore,  though  proved  by  observation  to  be  just,  seemed  to  be 
Inconsistent  wim  die  elliptical  form  ascribed  to  the  orbit :  fbr,  in 
fact,  by  the  positions  which  he  had  given  them,  they  r^resented 
it  as  a  new  kind  of  oval,  going  beyond  the  ellipse  in  the  first  and 
fourth  quadrants  of  anomaly,  and  retiring  within  it  in  the  second 
and  third  ;  and  only  differing  from  the  former  in  this  respect,  that 
it  deviated  less  widely  from  the  circle.    Accordingly,  when  reject- 
ing his  distances  he  returned  to  the' ellipse,  it  was  not  from  perfect 
conviction  of  its  being  the  path  in  whicn  the  planet  actually  moved, 
but  only  because  no  other  prospect  seemed  to  remain  of  appl^  ing 
the  principles  he  had  previously  established  to  the  derivation  of  just 
equations.     But  by  this  step  of  his  procedure,  the  mistake  which 
he  had  committed  in  the  position  of  his  distances  came  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  and  die  lines  which  he  liad  substituted  for  tlie  secants  of 
the  optical  equations,  instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  the  ellipse 
in  which  he  had  supposed  the  planet  Mars  to  move,  were  found  to 
lead  to  the  accurate  description  of  it.     His  speculations,  therefore, 
concerning  the  elliptical  form  of  the  orbit,  received  the  fullest  con- 
firmation ;  the  elliptical  areas,  and  the  sums  of  the  correspondent 
diametral  distances,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  equivalent ;  and  the 
just  equations  derived  from  them  rendered  it  unquestionable,  tliat 
this  planet  both  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse,  and  describes 
3X)und  the  focus  occupied  by  the  sun,  areas  of  its  ellipse  proportional 
to  the  times.     By  lil^  experiments  it  was  also  found,  that  the  same 
laws  regulated  the  revolutions  of  all  the  other  planets ;  and  the  three 
discoveries,  that  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  ellipses,  in  whosd 
common  focus  the  sun  is  situated ;  that  they  describe  round  the 
sun  areas  of  their  ellipses  proportional  to  the  times ;  and  that  the 
squares  of  the  times  of  then:  revolutions  ai e  proportional  to  tha 
cubes  of  the  greater  aitts  of  their  orbits^  or  of  Aeir  mean  distances 
from  the  sun  5  are  justly  to  be  considered  as  the  teost  importaiie 
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ever  made  in  atftronomy.    They  were»  i]ideed«  the  fbandatiooft  of 

the  whole  theory  of  Newton ;  and  it  vnW  not  perhaps  be  thought 
an  unjust  conclusion  from  the  consideration  of  them,  that  no  per- 
son, in  any  as;e,  ever  soared  higher  than  Kepler,  above  the  common 
elevation  of  his  contemporaries.'    p.  303. 

In  the  work  before  us,  Dr.  Small  has  sufficiently  illustrated 
Kepler's  different  methods  of  calculation ;  but  he  has  not  eiv- 
larged  quite  so  much  as  might  hav^  been  wished  on  the  physi- 
cal or  speculative  part  of  his  labours :  yet,  as  they  are  extremely 
curious,  and  but  little  known,  we  shall,  in  a  note,  present  our 
readers  with  a  specimen  of  that  part  of  them  which  relates  to 
gravity  and  the  tides,  in  his  own  words,  extracted  from  the 
introduction  to  his  work,  De  Motibus  Stellie  Mortis^. 

From  the  length  of  this  article  it  will  be  judged  that  we 
think  the  work  to  which  it  refers  of  some  importance.  To 
the  philosophic  inquirer,  who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  original  performances  of  j^epler,  it  will,  undoubt- 
edly, afford  mucli  gratification  :  nor  will  it  be  void  of  instruction 
to  the  astronomic  student.  We  might  suspect,  however,  that 
Dr.  Sn^dl  did  not  intend  his  work  for  extensive  utility :  if  he 
did,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  omitted  so 
necessary  an  appendage  as  a  general  index.  It  is  extn^ordinary^ 
also,  that  the  running  titles  at  the  head  of  the  pages  should  b^ 


*  *  Vera  doctrina  de  gravitate  hit  innltitiu'  aziomatibut.  Ornnis  substsDtiK 
eorpoi«a,  quatenus  corporea,  apta  nata  est  quiescere  omzii  loco,  in'qoo  solitaria 
ponitur,  extra  orbem  virtutis  cognata  corporis.^— —Gra vitas  est  affectio 
corporea,  mntua  inter  cognata  corpora  ad  unitionem  seu  coi^junctionem  (quo 
renun  ordine  est  et  facultas  magnetica)  ut  multo  magis  terra  trahat  lapidem» 

quAm  lapis  petit  terrain. Gravia  (si  maxi]n&  terrain  in  centro  mundi  col- 

locemus)  non  feruntvr  ad  centrum  mundi,  ut  ad  centrum  mundi,  sed  at  a4 
centrum  rotpndi  cognati  corporis,  telluris  scilicet.  Itaque  ubicunque  coUocetur 
geu  quocunque  transportetu^r  tellus,  facultpte  su&  ^nimalia,  semper  ad  illam  fe'* 

runtur  gravia.- Si  terra  non  esset  rotunda,  gravia  non  undiquaque  ferren- 

tnr  recta  ad  medium  terra:  punctum,  sed  ferrentur  ad  pnncta  diversa  k  lateribos 
diversis..  Si  duo  lapides  in  aliquo  loco  mundi  collocarentur  propinqui 

invicem,  extra  orbem  virtutis  tertii  cognati  corporis ;  illi  lapides  ad  eimilitadi- 
iiem  dttonifn  magneticorum  corporum  coirent  loco  intermedio,  quilibet  aocedena 
ad  alterum  tanto  intervallo,  quanta  est  alterius  moles  in  comparatione.— — 
8i  lona  et  terra  non  retinerentur  vi  animali,  aut  ali&  aliqu&  acquipollenti,  qua?- 
libet  in  suo  circuitu ;  terra  ascendereb  ad  lunam  quinquagesimi  qu|irt&  parte 
intervalli,  luna  descenderet  ad  terram  quinquaginta  tribus  circiter  partibus  in* 
tervalli :  ibique  jungerentur :  posito  tamen,  qu&d  substantia  utriusque  sit  unius 

et  tjusdem  densitatis. Si  terra  cessaret  attrahere  ad  se  aquas  siias ;  aquas 

marina  omoes  elevarentur,  et  in  corpus  Inna;  inAuerunt.-r— — ^Orbis  virtutia 
traetoriv,  que  e«t  in  Iuu&,  porrigitur  usque  ad  terras,  et  prolectat  aquas  sub 
zonam  torridam,  quippe  in  occursum  suum  quacunque  in  v^rticem  loci  incidit^ 
insensibiliter  in  maribus  inclusis,  sensibiiiter  ibi  ubi  sunt  latissimi  alvei  oceani, 
aquitque  spatiosa  reciprocationis  libertas,  quo  facto  nudantur  littora  zonanim 
et  clint<^tom  lateralium,  et  si  qua  eti^m  sub  torridi  sinus  efficinnt  rednctiorea 
oceani  prc^inqul.  Itaque  aquis  in  latiori  alveo  oceani  assurgentibns,  fieri  po? 
test,  at  in  angostioribus  ^us  sinubixs,  modo  non  niuiis  arct^  conclusis,  aqnn 
jpratsente  lun&  etiam  aufugerp  ab  e&  vid^aAt^r :  qoippe  subf id^nt,  ibris  lo^ 
tn^^po|>ifta^«ianHm< 
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so  inappropriate :  in  those  parts  of  the  volume  where  the 
Platonic,  Egyptian,  Ptolemaic,  and  Copemican  s)^stems  are 
elucidated,  we  still  meet  with  the  phrase  Astroiwmical  JJi^co^ 
veries  of  Kepler.  We  cazmot  highly  commend  the  style  in 
which' this  performatnce  is  written:  the  introduction,  though 
short,  is  an  awkward  jumble,  and  would  give  to  many  an  un- 
favourable impression  of  what  might  be  expected.  As  the  au- 
thor  proceeds,  however,  he  improves  in  this  respect  \  and, 
though  his  style  is  never  elegant,  it  is  not  deficient  in  that  grand 
requisite,  perspicuity.  The  plates,  eleven  in  number,  are  en- 
graved by  Lowry  :  they  are  neatly  executed,  but  are  ce^tainif 
not  done  in  the  best  maimer  of  that  ingenious  artist. 


Art.  X. — Journal  Iliston'que  et  Religieux  de  VEmigraiien 
et  Deportation  du  Clerg^  de  France  en  Angleterre,  Xc.  De^ 
diB  d  sa  Miyeste  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  (par  sa  Permit^ 
6ionJ.  Far  M.  PAbbe  de  Lubersac.  Svo.  iOs.  6rf.  sewed, 
NicoL 

Historical  and  religious  Journal  of  the  French  Clergy  im 
England,  Xc. 

THERE  is  a  formality  in  the  gratitude  advertised  by  this 
volume,  which,  however  unintentional,  might  be  mistaken  for 
a>Idness  and  insuk — for  an  attempt  to  convey  the  impresdon 
^t  ostentation,  and  that  a  desire  of  rendering  French  persecu- 
tion conspicuous,  had  been  the  ruling  motives  of  our  own  na- 
tional and  personal  contributions  so  laudably  scattered  among 
the  emigrant  clergy  of  France.  ^  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  his 
majesty^  George  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  have 
accordingly  dedicated  this  volume  to  him ;  have  made  honour- 
able menticHi  of  him  (see  page  v)  in  the  funeral  sermon  of  ma- 
dam Adelaide,  in  which  we  call  on  one  another  to  publish  aver 
the  whole  utiiverse  his  benefits;  have  translated  into  Latin 
vers^,  and  into  French  verse  (see  p.  xi),  "  God  save  the  king  ;*' 
and  have  left  at  Winchester,  chiselled  on  marble  (see  p.  12;,  a 
long  inscription  in  his  praise.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  mar- 
quis and  n»archioness  of  Buckii^ham;  and  have  accordingly  writ- 
ten in  the  praise  of  the  former  a  copy  of  verses  (see  page  6),  and  in 
that  of  thtf  latter  a  sonnet  (see  page  1 1 ).  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  lords  FitzwilUam,  Arundel,  &c.$  to  the  commoners, 
Bnrke,  Wilmot,  Stanley,  Sec.  $  to  the  reverend  Messrs.  Scot, 
Gregory,  &c.  -,  to  the  governors  of  Middlesex  hospital,  8cc.  &c. ; 
and  have  accordingly  drawn  up  this  catalogue  of  their  kind- 
nesses, and  endeavoured  to  associate  each  name  with  its  apper- 
taining utilitj^  as  regularly  as  a  prayer  with  a  rosary-bead/ 
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Unfavourable,  therefore,  is  Ae  general  impression  which  th& 
journjd  has  left  upon  us.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the 
;iwkwardness  of  the  writer,  rather  than  the  want  of  sensibility, 
which  gives  this  dry  turn,  this  appearance  of  task  work,  this  air 
of  bespoken  applause,  and  of  panegy!ric  by  contract,  to  his  nar- 
Tation.  There  have  been  accounts  of  persecution  and  exile, 
which  call  down  on  the  wanderer's  head  the  secret  blessing  df 
kindling  piety,  or  the  proud  *  lo  !*  of  invigorated  faith  5  but  the 
relation  before  us  reads  like  the  minutes  of  a  court  of  guardians, 
of  an  overseer's  tale  of  disbursements  to  a  yawning  vestry. 

One  of  the  more  singular  acts  of  beneficence  recorded,  b 
that  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  ordered  two  thousand 
cc^ies  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Vulgate  version, 
to  be  struck  off  for  the  use  of  the  French  clergy,  and  distri- 
buted gratis  among  them.  The  answer  transmitted  by  the  bi- 
shop of.  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  may  deserve  to  be  more  extensively 
known. 

*  Literce  ad  Academiam  Oromemem  a  Joanne  Franxisco  Episcopo  Le- 
cnensi  data,  et  in  Domo  Convocadonis  Die  Mcrcvrii  11  mo  JUaii 
n96,mihlice  recitata, , 

*  Meritissime  Domine  Vice-Cancellaric, 
*  Lectissimi  Proceres  Academic!. 
«  Pervenit  ad  bos  amplum  illud  et  magnificum  munus  quo  Cle- 
rum  Gallicanum  in  Britamiico  imperio  hospitem,  et  vestris  non  se? 
mel  beneficiis  cumulatum,  donandum  decrevistis. 

*  Ubi  primum  ad  Magnac  Britannix  eras  appuUre  Ecclesise  GalU- 
canae  Sacerdotes,  patriis  pulsi  sedibus,  et  omnium  egeni,  Vos,  Meri- 
tissime  D.  Vice-Cancellarie,  Lectissimi  Proceres,  ulorum  inopiam 
splendide  sublevastis:  atque  ipsi  alumni  vestri,  piis  magistroruni 
▼esti^is  certatim  insistere  sibi  honori  duxerunt. 

*  verum,  dicente  Domino,  Non  in  solo  pane  vivit  homo,  sed  in 
omni  verbo  quod  egreditur.  de  ore  Dei :  dcpulsa  ilia  panis  fame 
qua  Chrisd  Confessores  angebantur,  altera  eos  vehementer  preme- 
bat,  fames  nempe  legendi  verbumDomini.  Namque  et  illud  pnK 
fugis  ereptum  fuerat  solatium  ut  Sanctos  Libros  secum  asporta. 
Tent,exilii  sui  comites  dulcissimos.  Quantum  vero  inde  dolons  per- 
ceperint,  vestrum  imprimis  erat  sentire,  Meritissime  D.  Vice-Can- 
cellarie,  Lectissimi  Proceres,  qui  Sacros  Codices  diuma  noctuma- 
que  manu  indefessi  versatis. 

*  Et  quidem  gravissimam  banc  doloris  nostri  causam  tollere  pro- 
peratis.  Quae  tarn  variis  primigeniorum  ScriptitrGC  textuum,  ope- 
rum  S^  ratrum  docdssimarumque  vestrarum  in  omni  studiorum 
genere  elucubrationum  editiombus,  jure  ac  merit^  celebrantur  Oxo* 
niensta  prela,  ea  jubetis  Latino  idiomate  reddere  Novi  Testament! 
Scripturas  ad  usum  Cleri  Gallicani,  atque  iUam  editionem  xmm 
lari,  qux  pnecipuam  inter  patrias  nostras  editiones  et  accuratior^ 
textu,  et  nitidioribus  typis,  laudem  obtinet. 

Sic  faventibus  vobis,  Meritissime  D.  Vice-Cancellan'e,  Lectissimi 
Proceres,  in  lucem  prodeunt,  cleganuore  fonaa,  mille  et  miUc  Novi 
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Testamenti  Latina  exemplaria,  qu«  ex  ^ingulari  Bberalitate  Clero 
Callicano  distribuen^a  largimini. 

*  Itaque  sunmium  hoc  beneficium  debebtt  Clerns  Gallicanus, 
quod,  sfngiills  exilii  sui  diebus,  vivere  possit  m  verbis  qtue  proce- 
dunt  de  ore  Christi  Domini,  et  in  iis  praesertim  qu«,  iiufelicissimis 
nostris  temporibus,  sunt  tantopere  accomraodata — -Beati  qui  lugent, 
quoniam  ipsi  coiisolabuntur. . . .  Beati  eritis  cum  makdixerint  vo- 
bis,  et  persecuti  vos  foerint,  et  dixerint  omne  malum  adversum  vosp 
mentientes,  propter  me ;  g:tudi?te,  et  exultate,  quoniam  merces 
vestra  copiosa  est  in  ccelis* . . .  Diligite  inimicos  vestros,  benefacite 
his  qui  oderunt  vos,  et  orate  pro  persequentibus  et  calumniantibnt 
vos. . . .  Nolite  soliciti  esse,  dicentes,  quid  maiiducabimus,  aut  quid 
i^ibemus,  aut  quod  operiemur. . . .  Scit  enim  Pater  vest?er  quia  his 
omnibus  indigetb.  Enimvero  quamvis  dtvini  sermones  a  teoe- 
ris  memorise  mandati  fuerint,  alti usque  impress!  hgereant,  animot 
tamen  non  tarn  vehementer  aflSciunt,  quam  ubi  sanctum  Jesn 
Christi  Testamentum  manibus  tenentes,  ilium  conscendiraus  mont 
tem  in  quo  docebat  Apostolos,  atque  ipsaun  Dominum  praesentem 
intueri,  loquentem  audire  nobis  videmur, 

*  Uberrimos  etiam  fructus  aiFeret  frequens  libri  Actutiin  lectio ; 
(meditantibus  enim  nobis,  quos  et  quantos  labores  exantlaverint 
Apostoli,  ut  Evangelii  lucem  ubique  terrarum  difiunderent,  cito 
fugient  illoB  formidines  quae  omnium  animos,  futura  priEsentiondo, 
vel  inyitos  percellunt :  et,  dum  attentius  perpendemus  qua  chari- 
tate,  qua  patientia,  qua  fortitudine,  quo  denique  rerum  suarum, 
suique  contemptu  eis  opus  fuerit  ut  orbera  universum  Christo  lu- 
crarentur,  promptiores  animos  ad  comparandas  omnes  illas  vir^ 
tutes  quibus  nos  informari  necesse  sit,  si  Deus  Optimus,  precibuf 
nostris  exoratus  tandem,  menK>r  fiat  congregationis  quam  possedtt 
ab  initio,  et  ostium  nobis  aperiat  ad  fidem  popularibus  nostris  ite^ 
rum  evangelizandam. 

*  Epistolas  quoque  D.  Pauli  qua?  Jesum  Christum  et  hunc  crucir 
£xum  totae  spirant,  assidue  tractantibus  idem  eveniet  qnod  sibi  con- 
tigisse  testatur  S.  Joannes  Chrysostomus,  ut  quoties  illas  legeret, 
quasi  spiritual!  tuba  ad  coclestia  excitaretur,  et  supemorum  desidc« 
rio  incalesceret. 

*  Eximium  profect6  munus  vestrura !  Meritisslme  D.Vic^ancdi 
larie,  Lectissimi  Proceres,  unde  tot  et  tanta  bona  exorientun   Deum  - 
unum  penes  est  dcbitam  vobis  mercedem  rependere;  quod  at  an« 
nuat  ardentibus  votis  omnes  efflagitabimus. 

*  Liceat  tamen  vividos  grati  animi  sensus  depromere,  quamvis 
tanto  huic  vestro  beneficio  sint  prorsus  impares.  Nomen  vestruni» 
Meritissime  D.  Vice-Cancellarie,  Lectissimi  Proceres,  nostris  onH 
nium  pectoribus  fixum  manebit :  quocumque  ire,  ubicumque  sister^ 
nos  jubeat  Deus  Magnus,  cujus  consilia  scrutari  non  datur,  id  o£[i« 
cii  nostri  futurum  existimabiraus  pium  vestnuxi  et  singulare  donum 
nobiscum  portare,  sedulo  retinere»  illo  gloriari,  atque  ejusdem  tq9^ 
moriam  in  annalibus  Ecclesiae  Gallicanae,  utpote  ipsi  honorificentis^ 
simam,  perpetuo  servandam  curare.  Sic  per  nos  stabit  qaominus 
erigatur  monumentum  «re  perennius^  quod  egregtam  O^oiuensis 
Academias  in  Clerum  G;dlicanum  exulem  bcneScentiam  seris  «tai* 
tibus  conunendet. 
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*  Hos  memoris  antmi  atque  obsequii  sensus  erga  vos  singulos,  cjp- 
terosque  omnes  omnium  ordinum  Viros  Academicos,  nostro  et  to- 
tius  Ckri  Gallicani  nomine  vobis  offerimus, 

*  Meritissime  Domine  Vice-Cancellarie,  Lectissimi  Prcceres. 

'  J.  Frs.  £?us.  Leonensis* 
•  Londini,  Die  6to  Mensis  Mali,  1796.*  p.  70.  . 

At  page  79,  occurs  a  short  account  of  the  charity  established 
for  the  relief  of  the  female  emigrants,  under  the  patronage  of  her 
royal  highness  the  duchess  of  York.  To  that  illustrious  benefac- 
tress a  wanner  tribute  of  thankfulness  was  due.  She  is  one  of 
those  princesses,  whom  it  is  no  degradation  to  praise,  whom  it  is  a 
degradation  to  praise  without  enthusiasm.  Like  an  angel  of  huma- 
•  nity,  she  folds  under  the  garb  of  meekness  the  shining  pinions  of 
rank,  and  approaches  in  her  own  person  the  noisome  bed  of  sick* 
nesswith  the  welcome  cup  of  cordial  relief.  She  delights  to  become 
the  acquaintance  of  the  exile,  and  the  friend  of  the  forsaken.  To 
the  sigh  of  woe,whencesoever  breathed,  she  always  turns  a  heark- 
ening ear  \  strews  with  her  own  hand  in  the  abode  of  want,  the 
gifts  of  beneficence,  and  the  sweeter,  and  more  fragrant,  wet 
roses  of  sympathy.  Pain  relents  at  her  approach,  Anxiety  at 
her  words  \  ebbing  life  stays  to  flow  back  at  her  beck.  De- 
spairing persecuted  worth  she  reconciles  anew  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  a  Providence  which  created  her^-<o  confidence  in  a 
religion  which  inspires  her,  A  consolatress  of  the  orphan,  of 
the  widow,  of  the  childless  mother,  she  performs  on  earth  the 
purest  duties  of  those  glorified  spirits  whom  she  is  destined  one 
day  to  join  in  higher  spheres  of  utility. 

A  very  interesting  and  pathetic  fragment,  but  wholly  episo- 
^cal,  and  derived  from  continental  publications,  is  the  long  nar- 
rative, extending  from  page  94  to  page  101,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  transportation  of  many  unfortunate  priests  to 
Guiana.    The  following  is  part  of  it. — 

*  My  father,  you  long  to  know  the  place  where  your  son  still 
breathes.  It  is  in  an  abode  of  death  and  of  virtue  that  he  is  offers 
ing  up,  in  humble  sacrifice  to  God,  this  life  of  pain  and  penitence. 

*  You  know  it :  wholly  intent  on  my  duty,  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
my  faithful  parishioners,  when  a  tyrannic  order  came  to  snatch  me 
from  the  functions  of  my  office.  A  man  clad  with  great  power  de- 
dared  himself  my  foe  without  kiiowing  me.  The  government  had 
commanded  its  agents  to  keep  strict  watch  over  the  priesthood. 
The  commissary  thought  he  was  serving  his  country  by  sending 
them  to  destruction.  I  was  marked  out  for  a  victim  ;  and  when  1 
was  employed  only  in  bearing  words  of  comfort  to  the  fiurnilies 
who  valued  me,  in  recommending  the  oblivion  of  error  and  the 
forgiveness  of  injury,  I  was  treated  as  a  factious  enemy  of  my  coun* 
try,  and  a  stirrer  of  civil  discord. 

*  Through  my  care,  however,  peace  reigned  in  the  canton ;  the 
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inhabitants  were  not  diyided»  and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  germi* 
nated  in  erery  bosom.  The  commissary  accuses  me ;  men  arrive 
to  arrest  me ;  my  kind  parishioners,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  en* 
deavour  to  rescue  and  defend  me.  This  becomes  a  symptom,  a 
proof,  as  it  was  called,  of  guilt ;  and  the  order  for  my  transportation 
arrives.  ' 

*  O,  my  father!  drag[ged  from  dimgeon  to  dungeon,  loaded 
with  fetters,  drenched  with  bitterness,  my  courage  forsook  me> 
and  I  karned  to  know  all  my  weakness.  Evenr  night,  in  a  dacri 
prison,  as  soon  as  the  double-bolted  eate  hid  me  from  tlie  obserra* 
tion  of  my  keepers,  I  shed  tears.  The  minister  of  the  altar  forgot 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  to  weep  over  his  own  I  How  weak  is  maUf 
when  God  abandons  him  to  his  weakness ! 

'  Providence,  however,  always  offers  a  charitable  hand  to  the  an- 
ner.  I  arrived  at  Rochefort ;  and  in  the  asylum  of  crime  was  to 
find  angels.  G6d!  and  I  still  dare  t6  complain !  Let  my  lips  opea 
no  more  to  murmur.  Creator!  let  thy  goodness  enlighten  me^ 
and  guide  my  ways,  that  I  may  be  worthy  to  walk  through  the 
valley  of  death  with  the  companions  of  my  misfortunes.  Sf  y  fa* 
ther,  1  have  no  longer  a  rig;ht  to  speak  of  myself.  These  vene* 
rable  old  men,  whose  lot  1  am  proud  to  share,  have  taught  me  to 
suffer.  The  dungeon  into  which  I  was  thrown,  already  contained 
eight  ministers  of  religion,  and  with  them  all  the  virtues.  It  wat 
nipht  when  I  entered  that  funereal  abode.  A  suspended  lamp  en* 
abled  me  to  discover  old  men  stretched  on  the  pavement.  They 
-had  but  a  little  straw  for  a  pillow,  but  were  all  asleep.  Innocence 
slumbers  easily.  Soon  my  looks  fastened  on  one  of  those  figures^ 
whose  venerable  features  and  hoary  hair  commanded  veneration- 
It  was  Don  Louis  of  the  order  of  San  Bruno.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  caught  with  a  holy  awe,  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  him,  and 
vowed  to  God  to  consecrate  my  attentions  to  this  venerable  man. 
He  awakes,  perceives  me,  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  reaches 
out  to  me  his  hand.  O  my  son,  said  he,  you  too  are  a  child  of  the 
Lord:  may  faith  support  you  under  persecution,  and  God  the 
*  Comforter  be  with  you !  The  companions  of  his  misfortune  alse 
awake :  they  join  him  ;  they  surround  me ;  they  forget  their  own 
misfortunes,  to  think  only  of  mine.  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  vic- 
tim, havmg  become  the  only  object  of  consolation.  Ministers  of 
Jesus,  I  exclaimed,  my  fathers,  my  models,  may  God  give  me 
the  strength  which  animates  you !  may  my  weakness  be  punished 
by  long  sufiering,  that,  my  faith  remaining  unshaken,  I  may,  like 
you,  merit  the  crown  of  life  which  heaven  reserves  for  the  accepted ! 

*  Two  days  after  my  arrival,  we  are  torn  from  our  prison,  and 
crammed  into  tlie  vessel  which  was  to  carry  us  to  Guiana.  Ec- 
clesiastics from  every  part  of  France,  among  whom  were  many 
constitutional,  and  some  married,  priests ;  several  aged  men,  some 
journalists,  some  returned  emigrants,  and  two  members  of  the  le- 
l^islativc  body,  Job  Aim6  and  Gibert  Desraolieres,  were  the  victims 
crowded  into  the  frigate  the  Decade.  The  prior  of  Saint  Claude  is 
troubled  with  a  rupture  $  the  good  old  man  can  hardlv  walk.  One 
of  my  brethren  has  a  fever,  which  was  to  remove  him  in  a  few 
^ys*    Girard»  Havelange,  ilie  virtuous  Don  Louis,  smk  under  the 
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-ireight  of  years*  Most  are  mfirm  or  sick.  The  deputies  plead  nt 
wn  for  the  unfortunate.  Their  rotce  is  disregarded.  *«  Complain 
at  Cayenne^'*  was  all  the  reply. 

*  The  sick,  the  as^y  squeezed  together  on  the  floor  of  a  cahin^ 
leased  by  vermin,  without  linen^  without  covering,  worse  fed  than 
the  lowest  criminals ;  such  was  die  lot  of  the  transported.  They 
breathed  but  du-ough  a  narrow  orifice ;  stench  propagated  conta- 
gion ;  a  pestilential  vapour  was  the  only  air  in  this  hot  stowage  \ 
Itud  yet  the  faintest  mumnir  was  not  hpard.  All  displayed  the 
coitrage  of  innocence ;  all  seemed  to  have  learned  to  suuer.  The 
listonished  crew  contemplated  ih&  victims  with  admiration :  many 
sailors  shed  tears  over  our  misfortimes ;  and  their  sensibility  led 
them  to  offer  us  such  generous  aid  as  their  means  allowed.  Esti- 
mable Benoit,  compassionate  Rosier,  we  have  forgotten  the  names 
ef  those  who  drugged  our  cup  with  bitterness ;  but  yours  remain 
engraven  on  our  hearts;.  Enjoy,  kind  sailors,  the  re^xiorf  that 
Tou  saved  the  lives  of  two  well-meaning  men.  If  Havekinge,  alas! 
lias  since  finished  his  career,  at  least  you  prolonged  by  your  care 
Lis  painful  existence.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  die  generosity  of 
some  officers :  to  name  them  would  perhaps  be  epcposing  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  wicked. 

.  *  We  disembarked  at  Guiana.  The  inhabitants  of  that  colony 
verc  well  disposed  to  assist  us ;  but  a  new  transportation  awaited 
tis.  The  commissary  of  the  government  executed  with  rigour  an 
order  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  given  to  him ;  for  what  man  would 
be  cruel  enough  of  himself  to  torment  his  fellows  needlessly  ! 

*  The  transported  are  divided  into  several  classes.  Some  are  sent 
to  Sinamary  and  its  environs.  Others  are  cast  into  the  frightful  de^ 
•erts  of  Aprovayac  and  Cananama.  It  is  from  this  latter  burial- 
ground  that  your  son  is  writing.  It  is  there  that,  supported  by  the 
example  of  his  brethren,  he  is  strivrag  to  merit  by  suffering  what 
you,  my  father,  merit  bjr  your  virtues. 

*  Cananama  is  one  of  the  remotest  cantons  of  the  colony.  This 
country,  situate  in  the  midst  of  woods,  is  covered  with  muddy 
marshes,  which  infect  the  air ;  and  the  only  dwellings  are  a  few 
shapeless  huts.  Hither,  to  this  wilderness,  we  are  banished.  Of 
the  eight  unfortunates  whom  I  met  in  the  dungeon  of  Rochefort, 
only  two  now  survive.  Five  days  ago,  Don  Louis  ceased  to  live : 
for  five  days  the  grave  of  the  just  has  been  watered  with  tears. 
That  good  old  man,  before  his  departure,  crawled  to  the  door  of 
the  cathtt  he  inhabited ;  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  brethren,  or 
rather  by  ghasdy  spectres,  after  receiving  at  my  hands  the  last  spi- 

,  ritual  succours,  prostrated  himsdf  before  the  face  of  heaven.  **  My 
brethren  in  Jesus,"  said  he,  **  the  iUs  I  have  suffered  are  nothing : 
had  not  he  to  drink  gall  and  vinegar  ?  Let  us  die  in  the  hope  that 
we  are  passing  to  eternal  mansions  in  the  holy  city ;  that  our  tri- 
bulations, which  have  lasted  but  a  moment,  will  soon  be  exchanged 
for  everiasting  bliss.  Let  us  die  in  the  hope  that  Jesus  Christ 
Aall  shordy  change  our  corruptible  bodies  into  the  likeness  of  hii 
own  glorified  and  immortal  body.  Let  us  pray  for  our  persecu- 
tor ;  sand  may  God  hear  us  !'*  He  ceased  to  speak.  I  read  some 
prayers  which  be  had  pointed  out.   While  I  was  reading,  he  grasped 
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xny  hand.  He  felt  chilly.  His  hand  stiffened  within ,  mine.  He 
^fianed  against  me,  and  died  in  my  arms.  The  grave  is  become 
2ie  goal  of  all  our  desires. 

•  Evei;y  day  new  incidents  of  horror.  Yesterday  a  priest  of 
Brabant,  who  had  been  missing,  was  found  in  the  woods  half  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts.  Negroes  brought  him  to  us :  the  Symbol 
6f  faith  was  "between  his  lips.  He  appeared  to  have  sunk  under^ 
fatigue  and  htinger. 

*  Adieu,  my  fadier  !  God  bless  you,  and  my  sucer,  and  her  poocr 
children]' 

Some  account,  but  a  deficient  one,  is  introduced  at  p.  150,  erf* 
the  school  so  eagerly  established  by  Mr.  Burke,  for  the  orphan 
children  of  tho^  who  were  killed  at  Quiberon.  It  is  situate  at 
Penn.  .Concerning  the  expedition  to  Ouiberon,  some  details^ 
valuable  to  the  historian,  occur  at  p.  177,  and  onwards. 

To  this  volume  an  Apology  /or  the  French  Religion  and 
Monarchy  in  Corytmction  is  affixed.  The  writer  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  understand  the  principles  of  his  own  sect.  It  has  uni- 
formly been  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  church  to  constitute  » 
higher  power  than  the  civil  magistrate.  Its  allegiance  has  in 
all  times  been  made  a  condition  of  its  protection.  It  has  every- 
where, as  in  the  case  of  Constantine,  thought  itself  justified  in 
transferring  its  allegiance  from  an  infidel  to  a  faithful  sovereigh. 
It  has  every-where  recognised  the  Christian  usurper  in  prefe-^ 
rence  to  the  legitimate  heathen.  The  recognition  of  Bona- 
parte is  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  these  principles. 
The  re-conquest  of  an  empire  like  France,  to  papal  subordina- 
tion, was  a  nr  mightier  interest  of  the  infallible  church,  thai) 
the  paltry  question  of  a  sovereign's  surname  or  pedigree.  .  The 
Concordat  was  an  expedient  measure ;  a  duty  of  the  Romish, 
see :  and  submission  to  it  is  become  the  duty  of  all  the  RomisU, 
clergy  who  would  avoid  the  reproach  of  schism.  The  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  have  been  found  equally 
compatible  with  the  democratic  republics  of  Switzerland,  with 
the  commercial  digarchies  and  aristocratic  corporations  of  Italy, 
with  the  feudal  constitution  of  Poland,  and  with  the  simple  mo- 
narchy of  Spain.  Its  desertion  of  the  Bourbons  is  not  merely 
rational,'  but  proper.  Louis  XV.  latterly  patronised  the  philo- 
sophic conspiracy.  Louis  XVL  disdained  anointment;  and 
was  only  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rheims,  by  the 
riots  which  atteilded  the  high  price  otcom  under  Turgot's  ad- 
ministration, who  had  encouraged  an  independent  tenure  of  the 
throne  of  France.  Monsieur,  if  one  may  trust  to  some  anec- 
dotes related  in  the  palace  of  theTuileries,  has  been  more  than 
suspected  of  indifference  to  the  religion  of  his  remoter  ances-^ 
tors.  *"  What  daims  has  tlus  family  on  the  church,  compared 
frith  those  of  the  worshipful  Corsican  ? 
.Nor  is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  throw  it- 
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self  on  the  ecclesi^tical  interest.  Their  displacer  is  most  ^k^ 
Eked  by  that  literary  priesthood  of  infidelity,  the  professor* 
amd  lecturers  of  Paris.  There  is  more  chance  of  bottoming  s 
restoration  on  a  fresh  triumph  of  philosophism  over  supersti- 
tion ;  on  a  revival  of  the  constitution  of  I78d,  with  aualifica- 
txons  in  £ivour  of  a  senatorial  nobility ;  than  there  b  ot  detach- 
ing  the  church  from  its  restorer  and  defender.  With  a  resto-* 
yation  on  the  narrowest  ground,  stability  and  power  would  en* 
sue ;  but  the  first  steps  are  more  likely  to  be  t;dcen  by  the  mora 
comprehensive  party,  than  by  the  extreme.  The  bare  suspi- 
don  of  external  co-operation  has  always  been  fsital  to  domestic 
parties.  If  the  English  or  the  Russians  proclaim  a  Louis,  he 
will  of  course  be  rejected.  Let  the  French  pretender,  then> 
formally  renounce  hb  derical  advisers,  and  throw  himself  on 
the  offer  of  a  British  constitution,  as  the  likeliest  harbinger  of 
the  recovery  of  his  subjects. 

Art,  XI.— -rf  Sermon  preached  on  the  late  Fast  HaVy  Wed^ 
ixesday^  October  19,  1803,  at  the  Parish  Church  ojHatton^ 
Warx4)ickshire.  By  Samuel  Parr,  LL.  D.  4to.  2s. 
Mawman.     1804. 

AS  Dr.  Parr  is  unquestionably  an  extraordinary  man,  hn 
productbns  will  be  expected  to  differ  from  those  of  others ; 
and  true  it  is,  that,  multifarious  as  the  mass  of  our  sermons 
may  be,  his  are  certainly  sui  Cenbris. 

'rhe  one  here  announced  is  the  fourthy  if  we  mistake  not, 
published  by  the  doctor,  and  not  less  elaborate  than  any  of  the 
rest.  A  more  apposite  text— ^  We  fight  for  our  lives  aho 
OUR  laws' — could  not  well  have  been  chosen ;  but,  whether 
equal  judgement  be  discoverable  in  the  mode  of  applying  it, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Not  having  had  the  good  fortune 
for  some  years  to  have  visited  HattoUy  we  are  strangers  to  its 
present  inhabitants  \  but  must  take  for  granted  that  a  wonder- 
ful change  has  been  effected  upon  them,  since  they  have  been 
blessed  with  the  residence  of  Dr.  Parr,  if  we  may  judge  frt>iii 
this  sermon,  preached  *tf^'  their  church.  Our  old  acquaint 
tnnces,  and  their  rising  fmtilies,  instead  of  remaining  the 
plain  unlettered  rustics  we  once  knew  them,  are  now,  it  seems» 
become  liter  at  i^  expert  in  dialectics,  and  so  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  my  lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Huvie^  as  to  know 
'Ophom  the  doctor  meant,  when,  from  the  pulpit,  he  styled  tha 
htter  (p.  1 1 .)  *  a  great  philosopher ;  *  and  designated  the  for- 
mer by  reference  to  his  opinion,  without  mentioning  his  Essaj 
or  name*.     So  unexamined  a  change,   we   doubt  not,   hia 

*  Tlint  tl^e  more  ignorant  public,  hoi%erer,  mig-ht  not  be  nt  a  loss,  th«  doctor 
hsu  juUiiltKtsly  added  to  his  sermon  a  postscript  of  explanation,  and  such  refe^ 
geuct^  of  iUustration'«s  were  deetned  superflwus  id  prvachiog  it  4/  Uit  churchy 
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lordship  t)f  Peterborough  will  notice,  with  due  praise,  in  hil 
iiext  charge ;  and  that  my  lord  of  Lincoln  will  hope  for  the 
like  effect  in  his  diocese,  when  the  doctor  shall  have  favoured 
his  new  parishioners  with  his  spiritual  unction* 
The  Sermon  before  us  thus  opens  i 

•  1  Maccabees,  iii.  21.—"  We  fight  for  our  lives  and  oiii*  laws." 

*  These  words  were  addressed  by  Judas,  a  distm^ished  leader 
of  the  Jews,  to  his  countrymen,  when  the  Syrians,  leagued  with  the 
Samaritans,  were  preparing  to  oppress  them.  TTieir  cause  was 
just,  their  danger  was  imminent,  and  the  example  of  their  valour 
may,  I  should  hope,  be  i«athout  impropriety  recommended  to  imi- 
tation, even  before  a  CHiristian  audience.  The  first  part,  then,  of 
this  discourse  will  be  employed  in  examining,  whether  or  no,  the 
principle  of  patriotism  be  warranted  by  the  aumority  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  second,  in  conformity  to  the  express  language  of  the  text, 
will  be  directed  to  such  topics,  as  are  more  immediately  suggested 
to  our  minds  by  the  present  solemnity.'     p.  1. 

Having  stated  his  plan,  the  doctor  proceeds  to  his  *  whether 
or  no  J*  and  in  a  laboured  tirade^  such  as  might  have  done 
credit  to  a  junior  bachelor  in  a  college-hall,  partly  pertinent, 
and  partly  not,  we  are  led  to  the  subject.  Suspecting,  however, 
that  this  opening  is  looked  upon  by  the  preacher  as  a  purple 
patchy  to  gratify  his  pride,  we  will  here  insert  it. 

*  That  to  love  our  country  ardently  is  an  amiable  quality — that 
to  promote  the  interest  of  it  diligently,  is  a  meritorious  service, 
and  that  to  die  in  the  defence  of  it  voluntarily^  is  a  noble  instance 
of  magnanimity,  are  truths  most  congenial  to  the  undebauched 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  supported  by  the  unequivocal  concur-f 
rence  and  the  uniform  experience  of  all  ages,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  and  of  all  nations,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  PrO'* 
positions,  indeed,  collaterally  or  incidentally  connected  with  those 
truths,  like  many  other  questions,  which  branch  out  from  the  wide 
and  complex  generalities  of  ethics,  may,  in  theory,  have  often  been 
perplexed  by  intricate  subtilties,  and,  in  practice,  often  perverted 

^to  criminal  purposes.  Hence  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric  and 
the  charms  of  poetry,  have  been  injudiciously  or  corruptly  lavished 
upon  those  actions,  which,  under  the  specioils  colour  <A  a  regard 
for  our  country,  woun^l  the  purest  feelings  of  humanity,  violate 
the  plainest  dictates  of  justice,  and  deform  Uie  gdodly  works  of  our 

'  Greater  by  wild  desolation  and  merciless  carnage.  But  the  calm 
and  impartial  voice  of  reason  will  ever  separate  the  claims  of  true 
patriotism  from  those  of  the  false,  by  an  appeal  to  principles  which 
unfold  the  real  duties,  ,and  ascertain  the  real  interests  of  society  < 
and,  as  religion  itself  is  intended  for  the  direction  and  the  benefit 
of  rational  and  social  bemgs,  we  may  safdy  Infer,  that,  what  rea- 
son audiorises,  religion  does  not  forbidi  On  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, indeed,  we  should  let  loose  upon  multitudes  the  same  disorders 
which  the  unlimited  and  unqualified  application  of  the  rule  for  the 
CwT.  Hev.  VoL  1.  Febrmry^  1804*  P 
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Yorgivenefe  of  enemies  would  inevitably  biing  upon  mclindiiat# 
The  interests  of  the  present  life  would  not  only  be  severed  from 
tiiose  of  the  future,  but  would  appear  wholly  incompatible  with 
them — ^The  analogy  which  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  mon^ 
world,  and  to  connect  obligation  with  utility,  and  sympadiy  with 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  Ivould  be  obscured— The  Ag- 
gregate of  moral  improvement  arising  from  the  various  reladof^ 
m  which  we  stand  to  each  other,  would  be  diminished — ^The  exfit* 
else  of  passive  courage^  as  it  has  been  called,  would  "become  not 
merely  me  supreme,  but  almost  the  sole  duty  of  man — Self  love, 
which  now  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  so  many  social  vir- 
tues,  and,  by  proper  culture,  adds  so  largely  to  the  stock  of  social 
happiness,  would  be  useless,  as  a  part  of  our  nature,  co-operating 
with  benevolence  in  die  formation  of  our  social  charactei^--Self  d^ 
fence  would  cease  to  be  vindicated  by  the  plea  of  self  presCTvation 
— The  weak  would  be  delivered  over  as  a  prey  to  the  strong,  the 
unoffending  to  the  tyrannical ;  and  nations  the  most  enlightened 
and  refined  would  be  exposed  to  the  fierce  and  sudden  incursions 
of  barbarous  hords,  who  would  in  a  moment  destroy  all  that  had 
bee%  effected  by  die  wisdom  and  the  kbour  of  successive  a^s» 
muriate  every  monument  <^  aft>  and  effiice  every  vestige  of  avi« 
lization  and  science. 

*  It  were  a  gross  afiront,  then,  to  religion  to  suppose  that  it  was 
intended  to  introduce  such  a  mass  of  ev3s ;  to  thwart  thi?  sug^es^ 
tions  of  common  sense ;  to  cramp  the  efforts  of  common  justice, 
and  to  throw  down  every  security  for  diat  national  independence, 
without  which  society  would  resemble  a  state  of  nature,  and  might 
relapse  into  it  without  any  visible  increase  of  wretchedness  or  de-» 
gradation  to  our  species. 

*  It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
ttpon  the  important  subject  of  patriotism  has  been  strangely  mis^ 
represented  by  one  writer,  who  was  the  secret  enemy,  and  by 
anotlicr  who  was  the  professed  advocate  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as 
both  of  them  have  acquired  no  common  diare  of  pcpulari^y«  by  the 
ingenuity  of  their  arguments,  and  the  elegance  oi  their  style,  it 
cannot  be  impr(^>er,  on  the  present  occasioi\,  to  examine  their 
$hewy  and  delusive  sophisms*'  r.  I• 
'We  need  hardly  observe,  that,  as,  by  the  phrase  '  one  writer, 

who  was  a  secret  enemy,'  the  parishioners  of  Hatton  under- 
stood hrd  Shaftsbury  to  be  meant;  as  they,  with  equal  readiness^ 
perceived  that,  by  '  another  wh<^  was  the  professed  advocate  of 
the  Gospel,'  Soame  Jenyns  was  inteinled :  nor  could  2  doubt 
have  remained  with  them  in  respect  to  the  latter ;  for  the  doc- 
tor adds,  more  decidedly  to  mark,  him,  *  that  koth  have  ac- 
quired no  conun<m  share  of  popularity,  by  the  ingeniMty  of 
their  arguments,  and  the  elegance  of  their  style  5  '—which  in- 
genious arffoments,  however,  he  immediately  pronounces 
*  showy  and  delusive  sophisms.' 
To  prove  them  such,  the  doctor  most  strenuously  labours  ; 
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imt)  tlM>tigH  {>art  of  what  he  advances  be  cert^y  infoint,  his 
refutations,  on  the  whole,  ar<s  peither  so  simple  nor  $b  clear 
at  the  subject  warrants,  and  the  discussion  demanded.  Take^. 
toweverj  the  result  in  his  own  words : 

*  If  there  be  a  genuine  and  salutary  patriods^iy  the  Gospel  has  in 
eflfect  recognized  and  approved  it.  If  diere  be  a  spurious  and  dan- 
gerous patriotism,  the  same  Gospel  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
nvours  it.  But  diat  there  is  such  a  spurious,  and  that  there,  also^ 
is  such  a  genuine  patriotism,  we  readily  admit — that  the  properties 
of  the  one,  and  the  obligation  to  shun  it,  are  e<jually  intelHgible, 
with  the  properties  of  the  pther,  and  the  obligation  to  practise  it, 
we  strenuously  maintain — ^and  we  trust,  moreover,  firmly,  that  by 
an  accurate  use  of  words,  and  by  a  dispassionate  attention  to 
things,  as  the  objects  of  those  words,  we  shall  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  our  holy  master,  against  the  scoffs  of  the  unbeliever, 
and  the  misconceptions  of  the  visionary.*     p.  4. 

To  an  audience  so  illuminated  as  theHatton  congregatiqn,  how 
happily  adapted  is  the  following  passage  I  We  should  have 
appmded  it,  had  we  heard  it  at  either  of  the  St,  Mary* s. 

<  Harsh,  indeed,  as  I  have  often  thought,  when  communing 
widi  my  own  heart,  and  often  lamented,  when  I  have  been  in* 
structing  you,  my  brethren,  who  are  committed  to  my  charge- 
very  hardly  and  very  un£ur  is  the  treatment  which  revelation  has 
experienced  in  the  doctrines  which  it  propounds  for  our  belief,  and 
in  the  rules  which  it  prescribes  for  piir  conduct.  Those  doctrines, 
though  few  and  simple,  have  been  multiplied  by  the  misguided 
zeal  of  it's  followers,  and  encumbered  wiui  dark  and  mystical  in- 
terpretations, which,  under  the  venerable,  the  usurped,  the  prosti- 
tuted name  of  orthodorjr,  have  confounded  thejudgement,  and 
enflamed  the  passions  ot  the  Christian  woHd.  Those  rules,  how- 
ever agreeahle  to  the  common  sense,  and  however  conducive  to 
the  conunoo  interests  of  mankind,  have  been  distorted  by  mgeniousr  ' 
^phistry,  by  moQa^tjc  gloominess,  or  hj  femtic  enthjusiasm ;  and 
ipstead  qf  maldng  \^  wise  unto  salvation,  they  have  sometimes  de- 
generated into  myolous  and  unprofitable  austerities,  and  some* 
tunes  been  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  n^bst  de^yerate  outrages. 
For  purposes  of  superstition,  or  fanaticism ;  for  the  support  ot  me« 
taphysi<^  xieveries,  or  the  disguise  of  spiritual  domination^  the  be- 
lieirer  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  the 
truth  of  dogmas  which  thejr,  in  reality,  never  taught,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  observances,  which  they  never  imposed.  '  The  unbe- 
liever craftily  admits  die  proprkty  of  the  appeal,  and  then  charges 
upon  the  Christian  law,  those  absurdities  which  exist  oidy  in  the 
taxxvrmait  conceits,  or  axlxtrary  practices  of  Christian  interpre* 
tm.  But  ^  the  wisdom  whidi  is  &om  above  w^  ever  be  justiiied 
Qjt  her  children,"  ajud  thif  tQO>  ^cictually  axid  eipinently  in  ihe 
9[»estion  which  we  are  now  discussmg.'    ?•  4w 
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In  the  further  conduct  of  his  argument,  as  well  indeed  as.m 
what  has  gone  before,  Dr.  Parr  is  too  fond  of  laying  a  founda^ 
tion  for  his  conclusions  upon  the  term  jjT;  which,  while  suf- 
fered to  remain  undisturbed,  will  so  long  leave  all  well  ^ — as  in 
.  the  following  passage : 

*  If  patriotism  be,  as  men  of  sense  rightly  understand  it  to  be, 
**  a  zesd  for  the  happiness  of  the  country  to  which  we  belong ;  and 
where  the  most  numerous,  intimate  and  affecting  of  our  social  re- 
lations are  formed  and  cultivated ;  *'  then  it  is  sound  as  a  princi- 
ple ;  tlien  it  is  precise  as  a  term  *,  then  it  is  lovely  as  a  qualit)' ; 
then  it  is  indispensable  even  as  a  duty :  for  it  connects  our  private 
with  our  public  virtues ;  it  leads  us  to  protect  immediately  ouf 
governors  and  our  fellow  citizens,  and  eventually  our  neighbours, 
our  friends,  our  venerable  parents,  and  our  beloved  children.  AJl^ 
sis  members  of  the  same  community,  are  linked  together  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  interest ;  all,  as  men,  are  related  to  us  by  the 
participation  of  a  common  nature ;.  aU  are  objects  of  our  moral 
agency  by  the  authority  of  a  common  religion,  and  by  our  common 
exertions  aU  are  to  be  defended.  One  part  may  be  nobler  in  itself, 
or  nearer  to  us  in  our  domestic  situations,  than  another.  But  he 
that  is  anxious  to  save  the  whole,  means  well  and  acts  well  by 
every  part,  be  it  more  or  less  distant,  and  be  it  inclusive  of  more 
or  fewer  objects.'    p.  5. 

But,  should  it  be  objected,  if  patriotism  be  naif  in  this  case, 
justly  defined;  and  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  ancient  sense  of  it 
consisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  exertions  for  the  aggran* 
disement  of  one  country  to  the  ruin  of  another,  is  it  then  a 
disparagement  to  Christianity  not  to  have  enjoined  it  ? — 'Let  the 
sense  of  the  term  be  first  fixed ;  and  no  difficulty  can  attend  the 
discussion.  Christianity  is,  in  its  nature,  a  universal  religion  i. 
and,  therefore,  could  not  prescribe  patriotism  as  a  virtue,  nor 
approve  it  any  further  than  its  tendencies  are  promotive  of 
good.  It  is,  as  the  very  sense  of  the  term  expresses,  but  a 
local  virtue,  originating  in  civil  and  political  relations,  which  is 
different  in  different  countries,  and  enforces  in  different  com«» 
munities  an  opposite  conduct ;  place  it  but  on  its  right  basis» 
and  ascribe  to  it  all  the  worth  it  may  deserve.  , 

The  doctor,  who  appeals  (not  quite  chronologically  indeed) 
to  the  acquaintance  of  his  auditors  with  ^  the  religions  of 
Numa,  of  Mahomet,  and  Confucius,'  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
that  '  it  has  been  said  ingeniously,  perhaps,  though  in  som«« 
instances  incautiously,  that  Christianity  lays  down  no  mles^ 
such  as  these  religions  seem  to  provide,  for  the  administration 
of  public  zSsiirs — ^that  it  contains  no  specific  code  for  the  ma* 
gistrate,  the  legislator,  or  the  warrior ;  but  effects  all  its  pecu- 
liar and  salutary  purposes  by  the  authority  of  its  sanctions  and 
the  influence  of^  its  precepts  over  the  hearts  of  individuals 
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Ow?y'— most  sagaciously  grants,  *  that  this  is  defensible,  when  it 
ii  properly  understood.*  But,  if  this  be*  so,  the  dispute  is 
ended,  ror,  with  whatever  view  the  terms  ingeniously^  per^ 
hapSf  and  in  smne  instances  incautiously^  were  introduced  to 
convey  the  defensibility  of  the  position,  as  resting  on  its  being 
properly  understood^  implies  of  necessity  that  it  only  becomes 
disputaSle  when  rendered  unintelligible ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
grossly  misrepk-esented. 

After  a  conmient  on  the  position,  which  we  cite  as  excel** 
lent*,  though  not  pro^rly  applied  to  contending  nations 
(for  between  them  the  jet  of  the  question  concerning  patriot 
ttsm  lies),  the  doctor  proceeds  to  brin^  examples  ot  patriots 
from  the  Jewish  history  5  and,  having  referred  to  that  of  Cbnst's 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem — ^which  is  totally  beside  the  point — 
thus  presents  to  his  parishioners  the  sum  of  his  reasonings 
abounding,  as  usual,  with  his  ?/^f ; — 

*  If  frcMn  the  national  temper  and  political  situation  of  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  to  whom  our  Lord  more  immediately  addressed 
himself,  any  precept  about  the  love  of  our  country  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  misconceived  by  the  rash,  and  abused  by  the 
crafty ;  if  the  duty  itself,  in  all  it's  essential  points,  is  evidently  im- 
t>lied  in  the  injunctions  of  the  Gospel,  about  universal  benevolence ; 
if  the  a£Fection  itself  is  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
surely  we  are  furnished  with  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  severe  re- 
proaches of  infidels,  and  the  wild  misrepresentations  of  believers. 
The  Gospel,  in  reality,  separates  the  artificial  from  the  genuine 
virtue.  It  omits  all  mention  of  false  patriotism,  and  by  such 
omission,  as  well  as  by  the  general  spirit  of  it's  laws,  may  be  said 
to  discountenance  it.  It  includes  whatsoever  is  sound  and  praise- 
^worthy  in  true  patriotism,  under  the  more  comprehensive  and 
more  noble  duty  of  charity ;  and  in  the  life  of  it's  blessed  author. 


•  ♦  That  Christianity  does  not  directly  prescribe  any  rules  for  worldly  policy, 
IS,  Indead,  a  circnmstance  which  might  lead  us  to  some  important  reflections  oa 
the  consistency  of  such  conduct  Tn  its  author,  with  the  peremptory  and  e,vplicit 
pretensions  of  his  retigipn  to  be  calculated  for  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind. 
Butif  gorernors  were  actuated  by  the  same  benevolent  spirit  which  Christianity 
was  meant  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  arc  appointed  V)  govern 
— if  justice  and  mercy,  which  are  recommended  to  all  the  followers  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  without  regard  to  the  infinitely  varied^and  continually 
changing  distinctions  of  climate,  custom,  laws,  rank,  and  fortune,  and  the  6b- 
ligaiiona  to  which  are  modyied,  but  not  suspended  by  such  distinctions,  really 
pervaded  the  wholeof  a  community ;  every  corruption  would  be  purified ;  every 
abuse  would  be  corrected ;  every  violence  xvotild  be  averted ;  and  the  blessini^ 
of  poblic  a*  well  as  private  lifis,  would  be  more  widely  diffused  and  more  perma- 
nently  taoufed.  The  honest  magistrate,  the  w  ise  legislator,  the  bra%'e  w  arrior, 
and  the  upright  patriot  might,  each  in  his  own  province,  claim  to  himself  the 
appellation  of  a  good  Christian.  In  serving  mankind  he  might  deliberately 
obey  God,  and,  while  he  increases  his  fame,  he  might  save  his  8oal.»    f.  6. 

^  These  ifs  of  t^ie  doctor  appear  to  be  so  many  graces  snatched  from 
'  nFlHIIOS  Kmcut*s  Poem  oa  Civii  Society.— Rer, 
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it  exhibits  some  particukr  and  practical  illustrations  of  that  pa* 
triodsm,  which  every  head  may  understand,  and  every  heart  miu* 
feeL'    »,  H, 

The  remarks  we  have  already  offered  wiU|  on  this  passage^ 
supercede  the  necessity  of  a  comment  , 

Having  dispatched  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  sermon)  the  doo 
tor  calls  upon  his  audience  to  attend^  while  he  guards  the  appli- 
cation of  what  had  been  said  to  them  by  a  well-meants  and|  as 
he  hoped,  well-timed  explanation  \  an  explanation^  which,  ta 
almost  every  other  country  audience,  would  have  been  as  m^ 
appropriate  as  the  pre£Ke  to  Bellendenus  itself.  For  ex- 
ample-s^ 

«  No  approbation  is  to  be  expected  from  his  suflftagc  by  the  fac- 
tious incendiary,  by  the  rapacious  adventurer,  by  the  ruthless  op- 
pressor, or  by  the  ambitious  and  tyrannous  conqueror,  when  be- 
decked with  tides,  and  loaden  with  spoils,  and  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  feUow-christians  and  fellow-men,  he  calls  himself  the 
saviour  of  his  coimtry.  Upon  the  worthless,  shameless,  pitiless 
ruffian,  who,  plunging  his  weapon  into  the  bosom  of  a.disarmeds 
iallen,  suppliant  antagonist,  would  bring  back  the  atrocides  of 
savage  horos  into  the  conflicts  of  Christian  combatants,  tarnish  thd 
ann^  of  his  country  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  agitate  the  whole 
(:ivilized  world  vAxh  astonishment  at  the  nagidous  overt  act,  indig* 
nadon  at  the  dastardly  excuse,  and  horror  at  the  portentous  exam« 
pie — upon  the  cool-headed  and  flinty-hearted  sophbt,  who,  from 
modves  of  grovelling  avarice,  or  rampant  ambidon,  deliberately 
puts  "  evil  for  goo<^  and  good  for  evil  "—upon  the  perfidious 
counsellor,  who  would  "  fashidh,  wrest,  and  bow  his  reading,  in 
openinjg^  or  sustaining  ddes  miscreate,  the  right  of  which  suits  not 
in  native  coloxu-s  with  the  truth ; "  and  this  too,  when  he  **  em- 
pawns  the  person  or  the  honour  of  his  royal  master,  and  would 
awake  the  sleeping  sword  <^  war " — upon  aU  such  wretches  the 
religionist  looks  down,  as  the  betrayers  of  their  sovereign,  the  cor- 
ruptors  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the  murderers  of  their  species.' 
?•  15. 

Having  done  with  general  observations,  in  his  way  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  topics  of  the  day.  Dr.  Parr  lays  befiar^  hk 
hearers  some  preparatory  remarks,  as  a  justification  of  his  hav- 
ing hitherto  avoided  to  preach  politics.  Being  now,  however^ 
about  *  to  deviate  for  once  frbm  his  usual  practice,'  he  desires 
his  hearers  to  take  notice,  that,  while  he  urges  the  duty  of 
Jfighting  for  our  lives  and  our  laws,  he,  in  effect,  will  lap  his 
tongue  in  fleecy  hosiery  to  speak  of  Bonaparie  and  the 
French.  Had  this  sermon  been  preached  at  the  doctor's 
other  benefice,  delicacy  toward  the  patron  might  account  for 
liis  conduct ;  but  to  hold  his  toflgue,  as  it  were,  with  a  bridle^ 
wh<en  the  ungodh/^^xt  thus  in  his  sight}  when  his  subject  mo5t^ 
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imperiously  demanded — and  not  his  subject  only,  but  his  duty — • 
that  the  truth  should  be  spoken;  the  su|^ression  of  it,  in  ouir 
judgement,  was  <r  s/n,  jDr.  Parr  could  not  but  know  that 
there  hath  been  no  one  act  of  cruelty,  however  atrocious,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to  th^  present 
hour,  which  the  crezt  body  of  that  nation  have  not  most  extra* 
vagantly  applauded,  whether  the  perpetrator  were  Marat^ 
Jtobcspierrcy  or  the  still  more  renowned   escrofueur,   their 

Present  Jirst  consul.  Has  Dr.  Parr  never  seen  the  lett^  from 
oulon,  signed  Bruhis  Bonaparte^  sansculotte  ?  Is  the  doctor 
ignorant,  or  an  infidel,  as  to  the  massacre  of  the  Turks,  or  the 
poisoning  of  his  wounded  soldiers  in  Egypt  ? — but  we  forbear, 
ITie  man  who  professes  to  rouse  his  countrymen  in  opposition 
to  such  miscreants,  yet  omits  to  describe  them  as  tney  truly 
are  J  is,  whatever  be  his  pretensions,  but  a  lukewarm  patriot. 
— Yet  let  us  not  be  misuken.  The  representation  we  call  for 
is  not  ^  personal  railing;'  it  is  the  just  discrimination  of  guilt 
and  the  guilty ;  the  delineation  of  those  who  expose  us,  in 
their  own  ^propriate  colours*  In  vain  has  the  doctor,  re- 
course to  the  history  of  past  times.  The  events  in  our  own 
are  without  example.  It  is  upon  the^,  and  diese  only,  that 
our  eyes  should  be  fixed*  None  other  can  present  such  effec- 
tual incitements* 

To  speak  impartially  of  this  elaborate  performance,  we  should 
have  liked  the  best  ports  of  it  better,  had  the  composition  ap- 
peared in  any  other  form*  It  abounds  with  passages  which  the 
admirers  of  Dr,  Parr  will  highly  applaud  ;  but — ^saving  and  ex-» 
cepting  the  illuminati  ol  Hatton — nothing  could  be  more  in- 
congruous ^  at*  2,  country  church.  What  torments  the  doctor 
mi^t  have  undergone  in  bringing  it  forth,  we  know  not ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  came  from  his  head  and  not 
firom  his  heart.  With  Yorick,  we  aecidedly  think,  that  *  to 
preach,  to  show  the  extent  of  our  reading,  or  the  subtilties  of 
our  wit — to  parade  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  with  the  beg-r 
garly  accounts  of  a  Uttle  learning,  tinseled  over  with  a  few 
words  which  glitter,  but  convey  little  light,  and  less  warmth,— i$ 
a  dishonest  use  of  the  poor  single  half  hour  which  is  put  into 
Cjjir  hands.    Tis  not  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  ourselves.* 


*  Hsec  fierent,  si,  Sec- 


Hoc  natat  in  labris.' 


-  ?      Simima  delumbe  saliv) 
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Art,  XII.— 7%^  New Anrmal  Register ^  or  General  Repasitary 
qf  History y  Politics j  and  Literature^  for  the  Year  1802. 
To  which  is  prefixed j  the  History  of  Knoxdedge^  Leam^ 
ingy  and  Taste^  in  Gi^eat  Britain^  during  tlie  Reign  of 
King  James  II. — Parti.  %vo»  IBs.  Boards.  Robin** 
sons.     1803. 

ANNUAL  publications  should  never  be  delayed :  their  zest 
depends  on  their  novelty  j  and  opinions,  when  a  period  has 
elapsed  which  has  introduced  new  (events,  will  take  their  co- 
lour from  these,  which  perhaps  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
and  had  certainly  no  influence  on  the  conduct  which  is  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  inquiry.  The  volume  before  us,  also,  has  been  delayed 
beyond  the  usual  time  of  publication,  for  reasons  that  are  not 
explained.  We  therefore  take  it  up  the  first  moment  that  it 
is  in  our  power. 

The  New  Annual  Register  was  certainly,  for  many  ^earst 
conducted  with  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition  to  ministers^ 
and  with  a  warm  predilection  for  the  cause  of  France,  and  for 
the  political  exertions  of  its  rulers.  The  authors,  probably,  were 
faithful  and  honest :  they  spoke  as  they  thought :  but  still  there 
was  so  much  zeal  and  warmth  on  one  side,  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  that  spirit  of  candour  and  discrimination  which  we  fex- 
pect  from  this  earliest  attempt  to  connect  the  materials  for  the 
future  historian.  In  the  last  volume,  a  milder  spirit  seems  to 
have  animated  then^ :  they  are  not  virulent  against  ministers  ^ 
because,  as  they  allege,  the  system  is  changed ;  the  conduct  of 
administration  is  opposite  to  that  which  they  had  so  uniformly 
blamed ; — in  other  words,  ministers  had  come  round  to  their 
own  views.  In  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  they 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  treated  the  ex-minister  with  too  great 
asperity ;  and  whether  our  remarks,  or  those  of  others,  have 
induced  them  to  introduce  the  domestic  history  with  a  defence 
of  ttis  character,  in  the  last  volume,  is  imc^rtain ;  such  a  de- 
fence claims,  however,  some  share  of  our  attention. 

*  We  saw  a  war  commenced,  to  say  the  leist  of  it,  at  an  unsea«. 
sonable  crisis ;  we  saw  it  conducted  with  but  little  ability.  We  saw. 
overtures  rejected  when  the  most  advantageous  terms  might  have 
been  obtained  ;  we  saw  negotiations  commenced  at  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  period$,  and  when  the. demands  of  the  enemy  were  certain 
to  be  exaggerated.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  war  varied  as 
often  as  circumstances  changed,  and  the  people  (but  why  speak  of 
the  people  at  such  a  time  ?)  were  really  never  informed  for  what 
they  were  at  war.  To  Mr.  Pitt  we  cannot  ascribe  our  naval  suc- 
cesses. In  naval  operations,  the  most  incompetent  of  ministers 
could  not  fail,  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  our  marine,  the 
broken  j^id  almost  ruined  su^te  of  the  enemy's  navy,  the  skill  a»d 
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qnrit  of  out  seamen.  In  ereiy  other  instance,  discomfittiTe  and 
inisfbrtune  attended  every  project.  We  saw  a  British  army  dis* 
eracefullj  tread  back  its  steps  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
Flanders  left  once  more  to  the  plunder  of  an  insatiable  enemy*  We 
saw  the  flower  of  the  British  youth  sacrificed  in  a  fruitless  conte^ 
at  St.  Domingo ;  a  contest  not  against  the  enemy,  but  the  climate  j 
a  contest,  in  which  a  prudent  ministry  would  never  have  engaged^ 
We  saw  Corsica  first  hailed  as  a  brilliant  jewel  in  the  imperial 
crown,  and  afterwards  shamefiilly  abandoned,  with  a  naval  force 
such  as  ought  to  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  resistance.  We 
saw,  not  the  battle,  but  the  massacre  of  Quiberon.  We  saw  an  ex- 
pedition delayed  in  its  preparations,  and  betrayed  .by  its  publicity^ 
which  was  to  have  astonished  and  regenerated  Europe,  fail  in  all  its 
objects,  and  terminated  by  a  disgraceful  convention. — We  saw  the 
ill-plamied,  the  ill-conducted  attack  upon  Holland.  After  tliis^ 
shall  we  call  Mr.  Pitt  a  statesman  \  shall  insanity  itself  extort  from 
us  the  compliments  which  are  due  to  an  able  minister  ?  After  the 
unexampled  profusion  of  his  government,  after  a  war  which  we 
could  demonstrate  cost  more  than  double  what  it  annually  ought 
to  hare  cost,  shall  we  denominate  him  an  able  administrator  of  the 
public  finances  ?  Let  the  swarms  who  have  fed  upon  his  lavish  ex« 
penditure,  who  have  fattened  on  the  pillage  of  the  people,  extol  lus 
merits  in  this  capacity  ;  we  have  never  seen  them ;  and  we  once 
more  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  dare  any  one  of  his  advocates 
to  prove  that  he  ever  evinced  either  a  comprehensive  or  an  acca« 
rate  knowledge  of  the  science  for  which  he  is  extolled.  ' 

^  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  we  were  contemned,  con- 
quered, deserted  abroad ;  we  were  divided  and  distracted  at  home. 
He  had  a  kind  of  dexterity  in  creating  discord ;  and,  like  another 
Cadmus,  could  raise  up  factions  where  there  would  have  been 
none.  What  has  since  followed  may  serve  to  convince  us  that  he 
was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  character,  the  temper,  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  he  was  appointed  to  govern.  We  have  since  seen  tlie 
pec^le  pacified,  conciliated,  moved  with  the  facility  of  children,  bv 
a  set  of  men  new  in  office,  without  influence  or  connexions,  witn 
nothing  but  character  and  some  knowledge  of  the  English  temper 
to  support  thorn.  What  is  the  charm  with  which  they  have  sub- 
dued sedition  and  united  every  party  ?  A  little  condescension,  a 
proper  share  of  moderation,  a  conformity  to  the  constitution,  and 
some  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  whose  affairs  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  conduct.  To  those  who  are  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
eloquence,  or  seduced  by  the  music  of  words,  we  leave  tne  pleasing 
delusion  of  gazing  in  profound  but  stupid  admiradon  of  Mr.  Fitt^ 
but  such  will  never  be  the  sentiment  of  the  well-informed,  or  the 
verdict  of  the  impartial  historian.'     p.  4. 

That  the  war  was  misconducted,  disastrous,  and  fatal,  except 

what  related  to  Egypt  and  the  naval  enterprises,  we  may  allow  ; 

'  l)ut  it  is  highly  unju^  to  attribute  all  the  errors  to  Mr.  Pitt.    The 

warlike  expeditions,  occasionally  at  least,  originate  with  the  war 

0>imster|  and  ar^  submitted  to  the  cabinet.    The  premier  iS|  in* 
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deed)  there,  the  principal  person ;  but  the  cabinet  decides ;  nor 
will  the  most  captious  or  aspiring  ministerexpect  that  his  own 
concurrence  is  essentially  necessanr  to  every  proposal  in  such  an 
extended  warfare.  Was  the  selfish  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
the  work  of  Mr.Pitt  ?  W^  the  incapacity  or  treachery  of  the  com- 
fnissariat  who  occasioned  the  duke  of  Brunswic's  retreat  from 
Champagne,  an  error  of  the  first  minister  ?  Was  the  cowardice 
and  treachery  of  the  emigrants  at  Quiberon,  his  fault  ?  Had  th^ 
author,  after  recording  Mr,  NichoPs  speech  (page  259),  turnedl 
again  to  the  introduction,  it  might  have  led  him  to  suspect  hit 
error.  That  gentleman,  though  eager  enough  to  blame,  cri- 
minates Mr,  Pitt  only  as  the  author  of  the  war,  not  of  the 
failure  of  its  enterprises.  The  commencement  of  the  war  will 
certainly  revert  on  the  premier,  if  blameable  j  for,  though  the 
decision  be  that  of  the  cabinet,  yet,  in  a  question  of  such  vast 
importance,  if  the  premier  cannot  consent,  his  resignation 
should  immediately  follow.  Was,  however,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  a  fault  ?  We  have  said,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it 
was  so  ^  but,  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  we  well  know, 
that,  in  an  obscure  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  decide ;  and» 
when  an  opinion  is  offered,  it  should  be  with  such  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  the  circumstances  require,  and  with  the  diffi- 
dence arising  from  the  great  difficulty  of  attaining  proper  evi- 
dence. 

The  present  ministry  gained  their  ascendency,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  with  the  full  consent  and  the  unreserved  promise  rf 
support  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville.  When,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  found  their  seats  more  secure ; 
when,  joined  by  the  whig  interest,  which  had  been  clamorous, 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  felt  their  independence^ 
a  higher  tone  was  assumed.  This  was  also  justified,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  by  a  little  failure  in  the  unequivocal  support 
promised  by  the  Grenvilles.  The  subject  is  not,  however,  ap-^ 
jMTofondi :  there  are  some  circumstances  not  noticed,  which  we 
cannot  enlarge  on.  In  the  negotiations  for  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to 
power,  there  was  a  strong  opposition ;  though  from  a  quarter 
either  not  ascertained,  or  not  very  clearly  pointed  out. 

The  parliamentary  history  is  detailed  with  minuteness,  and, 
we  think,  v/ith  impartiality.  As  in  the  former  vokune,  the 
debates  are,  perhaps,  reported  too  closely  5  but,  while  this  part 
of  the  work  is  confined  within  moderate  limits,  we  need  not 
complain. 

The  changes  of  administration,  and  the  new  parliament,  are 
almost  the  only  circumstances  of  domestic  history  that  claim 
our  attention,  independently  of  the  debates. 

*  The  general  electioa  exhibited  the  new  and  extraordinary  speQ» 
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tacle  of  a  Bridsh  minister  not  interfering  with  the  free  choice  of 
the  electors.  In  almost  every  place,  thererore,  where  the  election 
was  popular,  the  event  proved  fatal  to  the  members  of  the  late  ad^' 
mmistration  and  their  devoted  adherents.  Mr.  Windham  lost  the' 
election  for  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  was  thrpwn  out  of  thtf 
representation  of  Middlesex,  though  almost  within  the  verge  of  the 
court,  and  though  his  opponent  Sir  F.  Burdett  was  only  less  unpo* 
pular  than  the  man,  who  had  obstinately  supported  all  the  bad 
measures  of  the  former  ministry.  A  larger  proportion  of  new  mem* 
bers,  and  particularly  of  men  of  independent  principles,  were  re- 
turned than  oh  any  late  occasion  of  the  kind  \  and  the  friends  of  li^ 
berty,  wherever  they  presented  themselves,  were  generally  received 
by  the  acclamations,  and  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.^ 

Though  we  give  the  highest  credit  to  Mr.  Addington  fbf 
not  intenering  in  elections,  we  differ  greatly  in  our  opinion  of 
the  consequences.  The  novi  homines  are  by  no  means  in  the 
▼ery  respectable  line  represented  by  our  author. 

The  first  part  of  the  Foreign  History  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
India,  It  includes  the  singular  event  of  the  deposition  of  the 
young  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Omdat  ul  Omrah,  the  son  of  that 
Mohanmied  Ally,  who,  on  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam,  vras 
found  to  have  joined  Tippoo  Sultaun  in  the  conspiracy  against 
England.  We  noticed  this  subject  some  time  since,  in  our  re<« 
iiew  of  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register ;  but,  as  it  was  then  likely 
to  become  a  topic  of  discus^ioi)  in  the  British  parliament)  we 
observedi  without  any  comment,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  us 
tkat  the  letters  wefe  only  in  the  high  hyperbolic  strain  of 
eastern  compliment,  as  was  pretended.  The  author  of  this  vo- 
lume thinks  with  us,  and  gives  a  clear  dispassionate  account 
of  the  whole  transaction. 

We  would  wish  to  correct  the  language  of  those  who  detail 
miijar  tran^ctions,— ^but  the  error  il  not  peculiar  to  the  histo* 
rian  before  us :  we  wiA  to  correct  it  for  many  reasons ;  one  of 
which  is,  that  it  ins{»res  a  degree  of  commiseration  which  the 
objects  do  not  merit;— we  mean,  giving  the  nabobs  and  rajahs 
the  titles  of  princes,  and  considering  their  power  as  indepen. 
dent  and  supreme ;  it  is  only  successful  usurpation  ;  for  these 
prinees  were  the  successors  of  governors  who  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and  assumed  throng  to  which 
they  had  no  claim. 

The  historian  next  proceeds  to  examme  the  conduct  of 
France,  or  rather  c£  the  Corsican  despot ;  and  expresses  the 
wannest  detestation  of  measures  equally  irreconcilaUe  to  good 
faith,  to  conscience,  to  honour,  and  to  religion.  His  treacheries 
to  Italy,  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Holland,  are  noticed ;  and  the 
•sramed  mask  of  apparent  impartiality  and  {H^omiscd  protection^ 
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torn  off  with  honest  indignation.  The  minuter  aflfairs  of  France 
are  next  examined  \  and  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
Roman-catholic  religion)  with  the  infamous  atheistical  speech  of 
Portallis,  are -properly  reprobated.  These  parts  were  formerly 
promised ;  and,  from  the  execution,  the  authors  avail  them- 
selves of  a  strong  argument  that  they  are  not  the  advocates  of  s 
party.  If  it  be  of  the  essence  of  party  to  oppose  the  dictates  of 
rdigion,  of  humanity,  good  &ith,  honour,  and  honesty,  in  de- 
fence of  their  friends,  their  argument  is  useless:  they  were 
never  accused  of  such  conduct.  They  tcere  accused  of  favour- 
ing the  cause  of  democracy  somewhat  further  than  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country  would  support  them ;  of  not  bringing  for- 
ward, in  their  true  light,  the  conduct  and  exploits  of  English- 
men \  while  those  of  their  enemies  were  at  least  very  warmly,  if 
not  unjustly,  extolled. 

The  State  Papers,  as  may  be  expected,  are  unusually  nume- 
rous, and  the  Occurrences  well  digested.  Of  the  other  depart- 
ments, we  found  the  Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Characters 
selected  with  judgement ;  and  the  Manners  of  Nations,  though, 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  full,  well  chosen.  The  articles  of  Clas- 
sical and  Polite  Criticisms  are  by  no  means  gennane  to  the 
title :  they  are  truly  miscellaneous,  and  not  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. The  Philosophical  Papers  are,  in  general,  trifling.  The 
papers  included  in  the  miscellaneous  list,  in  some  parts  relate 
to  the  manners  of  nations ;  in  others,  to  natural  history  and 
antiquities  :  the  two  last  of  which  should  have  had  a  separate 
department. — ^The  Poetry  is  pleasing,  and  well  chosen.. 

The  Domestic  Literature  has  a  different  arrangement,  or 
rather  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  the  arrangement  more  di- 
stinct, for  the  advantage  of  reference,  and  marking  more  defi- 
nitely the  progress  of  science.  The  different  chapters  relate  to 
biblical  and  theological,  i^ysical  and  mathematical,  moral  and 
metaphysical  works,  and  to  those  of  literature  and  polite  arts< 
The  Foreign  Literature  is  arranged  in  similar  classes.  ^ 
,  To  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare  it  with  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
In  the  former  volumes,  two  striking  features  of  this  department 
were  conciseness  and  dignity.  The  character  of  a  work  was 
given  with  a  characteristic  energy  which  impressed  it  on  the 
mind  j  while  the  perpetuum  carmen  of  connected  subjects  gave 
it  a  consistency,  and,  so  far  as  such  motley  materials  would  admits 
formed  one  whole.  The  attention,  in  the  examination  of 
works  of  science,  now  offered,  seems  to  be  interrupted  by  too 
frequent  changes  :  the  authors  form,  too  eagerly,  a  party  on 
some  disputed  subjects  •,  and  points  of  no  great  importance  fill  a 
column,  while  many  valuable  works  are  omitted,  cm*  noticed 
very  cursorily.     The  dispute,    for  instance,    between  Mtb 
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Knight  and  Mr.  Forsyth^  respecting  the  plaster  for  uniting  di- 
vided wood,  fills  a  most  disproportioned  space. 

The  arrangement  is,  apparently,  good ;  but  it  was  evidently 
formed  before  the  works  came  in  review;  and  these,  perhaps,  un- 
fortunately for  a  first  attempt,  were  too  obstinate  to  bend  to  this 
ngjd  system. 

We  have  examined  this  part  of  the  volume  somewhat  nw- 
Butely ;  because,,  in  a  work  of  a  magnitude  and  importance 
like  the  present,  deviations  should  l^ve  been  carefully  ma- 
tured before  they  had  been  adopted ;  and,  when  any  powerful 
ihotive  was  held  out  for  a  plan,  it  should  at  least  be  seen  whe- 
ther the  object  can  be  attained  by  it.  • 

A  more  mature  consideration,  however,  may  render  this  plan 
more  perfect.  It  is  certainly  capable  of  perfection ;  and,  as  it 
belongs  to  a  work  which  must  often  be  consulted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  enlargecl  reviews  and  journals,  we  hope  that  the 
editors  will  accept  our  remarks  in  good  part,  and  promote,  by 
every  possible  improvement,  the  utility  of  a  work  which  has 
for  many  years  been  so  extensively  popular. 


Art.  Xni.--rThe  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety  ofljondon^  abridged ;  by  Charles  Hutton^  Dr.  George 
ShaWy  Dr.  Richard  Pearson.  Vol.  I.  4to.  2/.  2^.  Boards^ 
C.  a wrfRi  Baldwin.     1804.. 

IN  our  second  series  we  noticed  two  different  attempts  which 
have  lately  been  made  to  reduce  these  valuable  but  voluminous 
'  labours  to  a  more  portable  form.  Of  these  efforts,  the  first  has 
completely  failed,  and  it  little  deserved  to  be  patronised.  It  ap- 
peared in  1802 ;  and,  though  too  weakly  in  its  birth  to  give 
promise  of  any  longevity,  produced  the  second  as  its  offspring 
an  the  ensuing  year — which,  like  the  phoenix,  sprang  from  the 
ashes  of  its  parent.  To  this  more  vigorous  and  piore  valuable 
production,  we  have  already  paid  our  tribute  of  respect,  when 
introducing  its  first  number  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
readers;  and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
we  noVr  announce  the  completion  of  this  volume,  which,  as  a  fa- 
vourite publication  with  ourselves,  we  have  unceasingly  watched 
virith  an  anxious  and  a  jealous  eye.  Shall  we  own  that  we  have 
been  eager  to  discover  faults  ?  Yet  it  is  not  with  a  view  of 
injuring,  but  improving  the  work;  and,  if  any  suggestion^ 
in  this  journal  should  contribute  to  render  the  abridgement 
a  more  accurate  and  adequate  view  of  the  original,  the  pub- 
lic and  the  authors  themselves  will  undoubtedly  join  in  their 
fliank^. 
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.  On  tke  coiuilusion  of  this  votuxDey  the  subscribers  are  in« 
fbrmed,  that  the  general  prefaces  and  titles  will  \>e  postponed 
tiU  near  the  completion  of  the  work  \  and  that»  consequentlyt 
it  will  not  be  convenient  to  hind  the  volumes  at  present^  but  to 
unite  the  numbers  in  some  temporary  form. 

*  On  completing  this  first  volume,  the  proprietors  cannot  ontft 
lint  opportunity  (^stating  to  the  public,  that  this  abridgement  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  diners  from  all  others  diat  have  pxe^ 
ceded  k,  in  two  very  material  circumstances : 

^  First,  in  regard  to  the  ^xplan$itory  comments ;  in  which,  csroi^ 
are  corrected,  and  several  deficiencies  are  supplied,  which  occur  in 
the  early  papers  of  the  Transactions ;  and  whenever  the  subject  v$ 
particularly  important,  an  account  is  subjoined  of  the  modem  im- 
provements and  discoveries  relative  to  it :  Secondly,  in  rejgard  to 
the  biographical  notices ;  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  through* 
out  the  remainijig  volumes ;  so  as  to  exhibit,  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, a  view  ofthe  lives  and  writings  (accompanied  with  critical 
remarks  on  their  respective  merits)  of  ue  most  distiagui^ed  scientific 
eharactersyv4i08e  works  aje  noticed  ki  the  Transactions,  continued 
to  the  beginninjg;  of  the  present  century.  This  vxdume  alone  com<* 
prises  nptices  orabout  one  hundred  of  the  more  early  authors.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  Ksi  combinmg  anecdotes  of 
the  lives  of  authors,  with  specimens  of  their  labours,  cannot  but  b© 
obvious  to  every  reader.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  die  plan* 
the  proprietors  will  consider  themselves  greatly  obliged  by  authen- 
tic information,  from  relatives  ,and  friends,  concerning  deceased 
members  ofthe  Royal  Society,  who  have  had  papers  and  commu- 
nications inserted  in  the  Transactions.'     p.  L 

To  the  advertisement  succeeds  a  table  of  contents,  which  are 
classed  according  to  their  subjects,  though  son^ewhat  too  com- 
prehensively for  general  reference.  Perhaps,  under  the  head 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  for  instance,  acoustics  and  pneumatics, 
astronomy  and  optics,  meteorology  and  magnetics,  hydrau- 
lics, hydrostatics,  and  hydrology,  might  have,  with  propriety, 
formed  distinct  sections ;  et  stc  de  deteris.  This  inconvenience 
may,  however,  be  remedied  by  ;a  general  index,  whidi,  we  trust, 
will  be  fiill  and  accurate.  It  will  be  ^n  addition  of  the  highest 
value  and  importance. 

An  alphabetic  list  of  the  books  examined  in  this  volume  is 
added ;  and,  though  the  editors  be  silent  on  this  point,  we  must 
remark,  that  we  think  the  preservation  of  the  accoii^t  of  books 
a  very  valuable  part  of  their  plan,  which  we  do  not  recollect  in 
any  former  abridgement.  We  need  not  point  out  the  very  ex- 
tensive utility  of  this  very  early  *  review.'  The  only  other  col- 
lection in  which  the  same  has  been  attempted,  is  the  Medical 
Essays  of  Edinburgh,  which  we  more  particularly  notice,  as  they, 
seem  to  be  forgotten.    The  works  shortly  analysed,  however. 
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in  die  latter  yolumes  of  the  Medical  Essaysj  are  coxifined  to 
medicine^  and  some  of  its  most  necessary-  assistant  sciences.  In 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions^  every  scientific  pubUcair 
tion  of  every  olontry  appears  to  have  been  the  objectxn  atteii« 
tion. 

The  notes  and  biographic  notices  are^  as  in  the  first  number^ 
sufG^iently  full  and  satisfactory.  It  is  from  this  part  only  that 
we  can  with  propriety  select  any  specimen,  since,  of  the  Transac- 
tions, it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  a  review;  and  of  the  au- 
thors' talents  and  attention  in  ^e  abridgement,  we  could  give 
no  adequate  account^  without  at  the  same  time  offering  extracts 
from  the  original.  In  general,  in  these  additional  parts,  the 
writers  seem  to  have  adopted  a  happy  mean  between  diffuse 
narrative,  and  a  meagre  collection  of  titles  and  dates.  We  shaDL 
select  the  biographic  notice  of  Dr.  Willis,  as  an  example  of  the . 
execution  \  adding  only,  that  too  great  merit  is  ascribed  to  the 
plates. 

*  Thomas  Willis  was  bom  at  Great  Bedwin,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1621. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  Sedleian  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  that  university  in  1660 ;  in  which  year  he 
also  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  though  his  original  inten^ 
tions  were  for  the  church.  Some  years  afterwards  he  removed 
to  London,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  made  him- 
self further  known  by  several  publications  on  medical,  anatomical, 
and  pharmaceutical  subjects;  viz.  by  his  treatises  de  Fermenta- 
tione,  de  Febribus,  de  Urinis,  de  Cerebri  Anatome.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  treatise,  which  was  his  chtf-d'tvuvre^  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Lower  in  the  anatomical  dissections,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  com^ 
position,  and  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  (at  that  time  Savillian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Oxford,)  in  the  drawings 
for  the  plates.  These  publications  were  followed  by  the  work  above 
noticed  (Pathologia  Cerebri),  by  his  Anima  Brutorum,  and  lasdy  by 
his  Pharmaceiitice  Rationalis ;  all  of  which  have  been  printed  to- 
gether at  different  times  under  the  tlie  title  of  Opera  Omnia,  in  fol. 

-^nd  in  4to.  He  died  in  1675.  *  Dr.  Willis  was  too  much  addicted 
to  chemical  theories,  on  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a  pa- 
thology incompatible  with  the  properties  of  living  bodies.  Never- 
theless much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  all  his  writings,  and  those 
which  relate  to  anatomical  subjects  may  be  consulted  with  advaH- 
%Age  for  the  descriptions  and  accompanying  plates.  Succeeding 
anatomists,  however,  have  remarked  that  he  has  not  always  distin- 
guished between  the  parts  as  they  appear  in  the  human  and  brute 
subject ;  having  at  times  made  dissections  of  the  latter  subservient  • 
to  exemplifying  and  illustrating  the  structure  of  the  former.'  p.214?. 

The  following  account  of  bishop  \V  ilk  ins  contains  some  new 
observations, 

*  Bishop  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  first  institutors  of  the  Royal  So. 
ciety,  and  one  of  its  most  useful  members,  as  well  as  the  first  or  prin- 
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etpal  secretary,  under  whom  Mr.  Oldenburg  acted  as  the  sub  Of* 
copying  secretary.  He  was  well  skiUed  in  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical literature,  produckig  several  useful  works  and  inventions^ 
ene  of  which,  though  never  noticed  in  any  accoimU  of  bis  life,  was 
that  of  the  perambulator,  or  surveying  wheel,  for  measuring  road» 
^d  great  distances*  Bishop  Willuns  wasa  man  who  diought  it 
prudent  to  submit  to  the  powers  in  being ;  he  therefore  subscribed 
to  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  whue  it  was  enforced,  and  was 
equidly  ready  to  swear  allegiance  to  king  Charles  when  he  was  re- 
stored. He  accordingly  had  favours  and  promotion  from  both  ^ 
parties ;  and,  being  of  a  good  and  amiable  mind,  he  always  used 
his  power  and  interest  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  of  the  pub- 
lic weal.  Dr.  Wilkins  was  bom  in  1614,  and  studied  at  Oxtord, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  During  the  civil  wars  the  parliament 
appointed  him  warden  of  Wadham  College  in  1648.  In  1656  he 
married  the  sister  of  the  protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and,  by  the 
son  Richard  Cromwell,  was  made  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1659 ;  but  was  ejected  on  the  restoration  the  year  follow- 
ing. From  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  however,  and  his  superior 
learning  and  piety,  he  met  with  great  encouragement  and  patro- 
nage, and  at  last  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chester  in  1668.  Like 
most  studious  and  sedentary  men,  he  became  much  afflicted  witb- 
the  gravel,  and  at  length  died  of  the  stone  in  1672,  at  58  years  of 
age. 

•  Of  his  publications,  which  are  all  of  them  very  ingenious  and 
learned,  and  several  of  them  highly  curious  and  entertaining,  the 
first  was  in  1638,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  viz^ 
The  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a  discourse  to  prove  that  it  is 
probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the  moon ;  witli 
a  discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage  thither.  In  1640^ 
a  Discourse  concemmg  a  New  Planet ;  tending  to  prove  that  our 
earth  is  one  of  the  planets.  In  1641,  Mercury,  or  tne  secret  and 
suift  messenger ;  shewing  how  a  man  may,  with  privacy  and 
speed,  communicate  his  thoughts  to  a  friend  at  any  distance.  la. 
Wiis  work  are  descriptions  of  many  ways  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cations,' as  practised  by  several  people.  In  1648,  Mathematical 
Magic ;  being  a  relation  of  the  wonders  effected  by  engines  and 
mcclianical  contrivances.  And  lastly,  in  1668,  The  rlssay  to- 
wards a  real  Character  and  philosophical  Languac^e ;  a  very  inge* 
nious  performance.  Besides  numerous  theologicau  writings.  All 
the  foregoing  mathematical  and  philosophical  works  were  col- 
lected, and  published  1708,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  with  an  account  of  die 
life  and  writings  of  the  author.*     p.  254. 

We  shall  conclude  our  specimens  with  the  following  account 
of  Morison  and  his  works,  in  which  we  find  many  remarks  in 
addition  to  what  was  before  known  respecting  them.  We  se- 
lect it  also,  as  the  merit  of  Morison  has  not  been  sufficiently 
tmderstood. 

•  Robert  Moriso;i,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  botaiusts  of  the 
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ITA  century,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  where  he  ¥^as 
fcom  in  the  year  1620.  In  this  university  he  tQok  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  Having  a  strong  inclination  for  die  study  of  phy- 
sic, and  more  particularly  for  that  of  botany,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  His  reputation 
as  a  botanist  induced  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  an  admirer  of  that 
study,  to  give  him  the  direction  cf  the  royal  garden  at  Blois.  After 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  he  came  into  England,  in  the 
year  1660,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  ap- 

E)inled  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  a  sa,- 
ry,  as  it  is  said,  of  200/.  a  y^ar  from  the  king.  He  was  also 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  1669  he 
published  his  Prtdudia  BotanicUf  and  afterwards  his  IHantcc  Vm* 
Mlifsro!.  In  1680  he  publislied  tJie  second  volume  of  his  llisioriik 
Piantarum  (purposely  delaying  tlie  first  volume,  which  related  to 
trees  and  shrubs).  He  died  before  the  publication  of  tlie  tliird  vo- 
lume, which  was  completed  by  the  care  of  die  elder  Robart,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  die  Oxford  garden.  I  lis  death 
was  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  bruise  which  he  received  from 
the  pole  of  a  coach,  while  crossing  a  street  in  London,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  order  to  expedite  the  necessary  subscriptions  for  the 
cbntinuation  of  his  work.  He  was  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  when 
this  event  took  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  celebrated  Tounie-* 
forf  died  in  consequence  of  a  singular  accident  which  happened  to 
him  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

•  Morison  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  and  estimable  cha- 
mcter,  and  of  great  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manners. 

•  His  botanical  method  or  system,  which  was  intended  for  a  na? 
tural  one,  is  taken  fhiiji  die  fruit,  but  is,  in  this  respect,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  botanical  critic,  much  inferior  to  duUt 
of  Caesalpinus,  both  in  the  plan  and  execiuion :  it  is  clogged  with 
a  mukiplicity  of  characters,  and  the  classes  are  not  suificiendy  di- 
sdnguished  from  each  other:  hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  prac* 
tice,  and  was  therefore  not  adopted  by  any  succeeding  writer  ex- 
cept Robart,  who  in  1699  completed  tne  HUtoria  Piantarum^  ami 
by  an  anonymous  author  whose  work  appeared  in  1 7-^0.  'Imperfect 
however  as  is  this  system,  it  has  furnished  many  uscfid  hints,  which 
later  botanists  have  not  failed  to  improve ;  since  Ray>  Toumefoit, 
and  LiimaBUs  have  successively  been  indebted  to  the  prior  labours  of 
Moi-ison. 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Morison,  during  the  investigations  neces- 
sar}'  for  the  continuation  of  his  Historia  PluntaruriKj  imagined  diat  a 
new  plant  had  been  discovered  by  the  younger  Robart  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford,  and  in  consequence  announced  it  in  his  work, 
with  much  satisfaction,  as  a  "  nova  et  inaudita  planta,^'  On  farther 
examination,  however,  it  %vas  easily  proved  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  siunolus,  (samolus  valerandi  of  modem  botany)  a  plant 
by  no  means  very  uncommon  in  watery  situations  in  tnany  parts  of 
England.'     p.^^l.' 

This  volume  contains  ninety-three  dieets,  concluding  at  page 
744,  at  the  end  of  die  eighty-fifth  number  of  the  original, 
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p.  501 9 ;  for,  in  the  volumes  themselves,  the  pages  are  continu^cl 
from  the  beginning.  This  conclusion  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  volume,  anno  1672,  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form 
any  judgement  of  the  extent  of  the  work  from  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume,  as  the  bulk  must  depend  on  the  importance  of 
the  papers. — It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  papers  thus 
published,  in  the  infancy  of  experimental  philosophy,  are  o£ 
little  importance,  now  that  the  science  has  attained  its  meri- 
dian. Every  step,  however,  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  hu^^ 
man  mind,  is  valuable;  and  even  early  errors  may  lead  to  new 
paths.  This,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  whole-  Facts,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  are  collected,  and  afterwards  forgotten :  -to  re- 
tread the  iirst  steps,  will  be  often  to  add  valuable  materials  to 
our  present  stock  of  science ;  and,  in  the  volume  before  us,  va- 
rious circumstances  have  been  brought  to  our  recollection, 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  remember,  and  which  had  almost 
wholly  escaped  us.  At  this  moment,  Hales,  nearly  the  first 
author  on  vegetable  physics,  is  seldom  consulted ;  and  yet  the 
volumes  of  icw  writers  are  more  valuable.  The  new  aeriat 
chemistry  had  been  long  cultivated,  before  it  was  recollected 
that  he  first  remarked  the  absorption  of  air  in  the  calcination 
of  metals.     It  was  first  pointed  out  in  this  Journal. 

Again,  every  age  has  its  fashionable  opinions,  perhaps  its 
f.uicics  and  its  follies.  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  their  rise,  to  ob- 
serve them  in  their  zenith,  and  to  witness  their  fall :  it  i« 
ir>ore — it  is  often  useful ;  for  in  these  neglected  fancies  we  find 
frequently  valuable  hints ;  the  failure  of  experiments  suggests 
new  trials ;  and,  at  least,  we  see  how  far  imagination  can  hurry 
luvay  the  judgement.  In  this  volume,  we  have  followed  with 
great  mterest  the  doctrine  of  transfusion ;  and  it  is  an  object  of 
some  curiosity  to  remark  what  mean  instrument,  independently 
of  its  real  merits,  produced  its  downfal. — ^We  allude  to  the 
events  at  Paris,  where  a  woman  apparently  poisoned  her  hus- 
band, having  in  vain  attempted  to  transfer  the  crime  to  the 
professors  of  this  new  art. — ^We  must  add  also,  that,  in  the  Vo^ 
lames  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  find  the  most  au- 
tlientic  accounts  of  distant  countries,  and  their  productions ; 
we  find  traces  of  what  in  later  periods  have  been  styled  novel- 
ties and  discoveries. 

As  forming  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in 
these  untrodden  paths,  we  arc  pleased  to  see  even  the  que- 
stions preserved,  though  they  contain  no  real  information.  For 
this  reason,  we  notice  with  regret  that  some  articles  are  wholly 
omitted,  and  the  titles  of  others  only  mentioned,  wjth  an  apo- 
logy that  they  contain  nothing  valuable  in  the  present  state  of 
science.  The  origin  of  the  trees  that  bear  fruit,  one  side  of 
which  resembles  an  orange,  and  the  other  a  lemon,  is  a  trifling 
subject,  but  might  have  been  adverted  to.    The  questions  rc^ 
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spring  Greenland ;  the  proposal  for  examining  the  juices  of 
trees  by  boring ;  predictions  of  eclipses  of  fixed  stars  by  the 
moon ;  and  remarks  on  the  second  extract  of  Dr.  Walker's  anr 
swer,  are  wholly  omitted  in  the  numbers  before  us. 

Some  other  works  and  papers  are  mentioned,  which  the 
authors  think  too  uninteresting  for  minuter  detaiL  Yet,  for 
the  reasons  above  assigned,  we  could  have  wished  for  some 
short  abstracts.  Quintinie's  directions  for  the  management  of 
melons  contain  some  ideas  that  may  still  be  of  use;  Dr. 
Stubbes's  account  of  Jamaica,  among  many  errors  and  misre- 
presentations, offers  some  facts  of  importance ;  and  Mr.  Tem- 
pler's  observations  on  glow-worms,  though  truly  uninteresting, 
may  furnish  hints  to  some  inquiring  minds ;  at  least  a  short 
•narrative  would  fill  but  a  small  space.  Of  Dr.  Beale's  general  ta- 
lents, the  authors  give  a  favourable  view ;  and,  on  this  account, 
even  his  errors  in  his  chemical  papers  would  not  be  unimpor- 
tant. We  own  that  we  have  not  re-perused  them ;  but  once> 
on  referring  to  them,  though  we  concurred  in  general  with 
the  authors  before  us,  on  the  whole,  our  sentence  would 
have  been  milder.  We  wish  for  some  account  of  every  paper 
not  absolutely  absurd,  or  not  depending  on  calculations  either 
erroneous  or  no  longer  applicable.  Several  tables  of  this  }ast 
kind  are  mentioned,  and  very  properly  passed  over. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  wishing  this  undertaking  the 
success  it  deserves;  As  the  real  extent,  however,  cannot  be  as- 
certained, we  could  wish  that  the  authors  would  not  confine 
themselves  within  limits  so  strict  as  to  injure  the  merit  of  their 
abridgement. 


Aet.  XrV. — Practical  Observations  in  Surgery ,  illustrated 
mth  Cases.  By  William  Hey,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Sic.  Svo. 
10s.     Boards.     C^deU  arul  Dzyks.     1803. 

THE  mature  age  of  practitioners  is  well  employed  in  record* 
ing  their  opinions^  theur  successes,  or  their  failures ;  and  we 
fiiBy  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  qases  recorded  by 
ourselves  will,  after  a  time,  convey  very  different  ideas  from 
those  which  suggested  the  practice,  or  attended  the  first  re- 
ports. Mr.  Key's  work  is,  in  many  respects,  truly  valuable ; 
and  we  shall  give  such  a  view  of  it,  as,  while  we  gratify  the 
cursory  reader,  will  probably  excite  his  curiosity  to  peruse  the 
whole. 

The  first  chapter  Is  *  on  Fractures  of  the  Skull ;'  and  the 
author  recommends,  not  only  saving  the  integuments,  as  a  fu- 
ture defence,  but  lessening  th^  loss  of  the  sound  bone,  by  taking 
out  the  fractured  part  with  a  circular  saw,  instead  of  the  tre- 
phine.    It  was  very  many  years  since  that  we  suggested  the 
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F.arr.e  plan  to  a  professor  of  anatomy,  who  smiled  with  somi^ 
contempt  at  the  proposal  (for  the  author  was  then  only  a 
btudent) :  we  were  of  course  pleased  to  see  the  plan  so  aWy  re- 
'  commended  and  supported.  In  the  same  chapter  we  find  some 
cases  in  which  a  part  of  the  tibia  has  been  taken  away  by  the 
simc  instrument,  when  an  abscess  of  the  bone  had  caused  a 
tleep-seatcd  caries,  with  a  small  external  aperture.  When  the 
intcrosseal  artevy  has  also  been  wounded,  a  part  of  the  fibula 
has  been  in  the  same  manner  taken  away  to  reach  the  vessel, 
which  has  been  thus  secured,  and  the  limb  saved. 

The  second  chapter  is  *  on  the  Cataract  •,'  in  which  the  author 
defends,  very  ably  and  minutely,  the  operation  of  depressing, 
HiiStead  of  extracting,  the  cataract.     He  has  argued  this  point 
V.  ith  great  diligence,  yet,  perhaps,  not  with  complete  success. 
^  The  inquiry  would,  however,  be  too  extensive  for  this  depart- 
ment of  onr  work. 

The  chapter  *  on  the  strangulated  Hernia'  is  peculiarly  fiill 
find  valuable.  Our  author  does  not  think  bleeding  so  essentially 
necessary,  as  it  is  represented  by  Mr.  Pott  \  nor  so  injurious  29 
Mr.  Wilnier  and  Mr.  Alanson  have  supposed.  He  employs 
blcedini^,  but  neither  pushes  it  very  far,  nor  trusts  to  it  long. 
'Ppc  s,c  r.cral  eflect  cf  strangulation  is  inflammation  and  gan- 
g.  e::c  •,  and,  if  bleeding  do  x:ot  relieve  the  one,  it  accelerates 
't [\c  other.  Another  ^ iew  of  tlie  subject  has  not,  however, beea 
t'.jken.  What  produces  the  strangidation  ?  Is  it  spasm  in  the 
rinji"  ?  Tlrls  r.rertnrc  is,  however,  tendinous,  and  not  irritable. 
1:;  it  nn  cxpnrif^ion  ci  the  contents  of  the  intestine  protruded  f 
Certainly  net :  for  a  part  of  the  intestine  is^  at  times,  strangu- 
lated, and  the  pa:,sugc  free :  this  subject,  then,  should  be  more 
fully  tonddered. 

Purging  Mr.  Hey  thinks  useless  in  old  firmly  strangulated 
lioriiias,  if  produced  by  the  mouth.  In  reality,  he  trusts  chiefly 
,  to  bleeding,  and  to  a  clyster  of  the  decoction  of  tobacco.  If 
tiiese  fail,  he  docs  not  long  delay  the  operation.  Of  poultices, 
he  •'}'CJilrs  with  disapprobation,  and  depends  little  on  warm  or 
(T-.^kl  applications.  iSornetiiries  w;!rm  bathing,  if  the  patient  be 
j>1j«  ed  in  a  horizontal  position,  is,  in  his  opinion,  serviceable. 

Mr.  Key's  directions  for  the  operation  are  clear  and  explicit. 
Mr.  PottVi  apprehensions  respecting  the  division  of  Poupart^ 
ligament  afe,  )ie  tliinks,  void  of  foundation.  He  has  always 
ifonnd  it  necessary  to  enlarge  tlie  aperture,  and  has  never  ex- 
perienced the  least  inconvenience  from  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion. In  reality,  however,  Poupart's  ligament  is  not  divided. 
The  aponeurotic  sheath,  which  envelopes  the  large  vessels  of 
the  thigh,  forms  another  ligament  below,  and  somewhat  within 
l*ci!part's,  from  which  the  i)rincipal  resistance  to  the  reduction 
IS  produced.  Cur  autlior  calls  it  the  femofal  ligament,  and  ha^' 
described  it  very  clearly,  iUur,traung  it  with  a  plate.  No  haemor*. 
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i4iage  of  importance  occurred  in  any  of  his  operation*,  except 
one,  which  was  easily  checked,  so  that  neither  the  epigastric  nor 
the  spermatic  arteries  could  have  been  wounded. 

Mr.  Hey  always  reduces  the  intestine,  before  he  attempts  to 
replace  the  omentum,  which  must  be  handled  with  tliQ  greatest 
delicacy.  He  thinks  that  dividing  the  sound  part  of  the 
omentum,  to  separate  it  from  the  gangrened  portion,  is  not  with- 
out danger,  from  the  irritation  or  the  h^morrhago.  He  cither 
checks  tne  circulation  by  a  previous  slight  ligature,  or  leaves  the 
omentimi  in  its  prolapsed  state.  A  part  of  the  intestine  has  been 
Separated  in  consequence  of  gangrene,  which  he  found  to  be  the 
caput  ooli ;  and  he  saspects  that  it  may  have  been  this  pan 
which  lias  been  separated  in  other  cases.  If,  however,  we  re* 
collect  rightly,  the  facts  lately  recorded  are  inconjiistent  with 
this  idea.  In  one  instance,  the  strangulation  was  apparently  * 
produced  by  the  compression  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  5 
for  the  abdominal  ring  readily  admitted  the  finger  in  the  ope- 
ration.    Some  of  the  miscellaneous  observaiions  we  shall  select. 

•I.I  think  it  is  not  a  bad  general  rule,  that  the  smaller  the 
hernia,  the  less  hope  there  is  of  reducing  it  by  the  taxis.  Long 
continued  efforts  to  reduce  a  prolapsed  intestine  are  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  old  and  large  hernias,  when  no  adhesions  have  taken 
place.'     p.  203. 

A  case  is  added  where  the  strangulation  compressed  only  one 
j^de  of  the  intestine,  and  the  passage  was  not  interrupted. 

« The  importance  of  operating  in  an  early  stage  of  die  disease 
cannot  be  urged  too  forcibly.  A  mortification  will  sometimes 
come  on  before  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  or  the 
symptoms  have  become  remarkably  urgent.  An  instructive  in- 
stance of  this  IS  related  by  Mr.  Wilmer. 

*  The  delay  also  gives  rise  to  adhesions,  which  may  frustrate  the 
effect  of  an  operation.'     p.  207. 

The  double  hernia,  a  very  singular  occurrence,  is  mentioned, 
and  two  cases  of  it  described. 

*  7.  An  epiplocelt  is  a  troublesome  disease,  considered  simply, 
and  also,  as  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  an  intestinal  hernia.  If  it  is 
reducible,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  a 
truss.  When  irreducible  by  the  taxis,  it  may  often,  perhaps  always, 
be  made  to  retire,  if  it  has  contracted  no  adhesion  with  the  hernial 
sac.  I  have  cured  several  troublesome  cases  of  this  kind,  by  con- 
fining my  patient  to  bed,  giving  at  the  same  time  gentle  laxatives, 
and  enjoining  a  low, diet.  In  one  cai?e  the  confinement  of  a  week 
was  sufficient  to  effect  my  purpose ;  in  general,  however,  it  has  re- 
quired five  or  six  weeks.  The  epiplocele,  upon  its  first  descent,  is 
sometimes  attended  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  as  v/ell  as  in  the 
tumour,  and  then  greatly  resembles  a  strangulated  intestinal  hernia. 
iBut  if  iJie  patient  can  retain  light  food,  and  purgative  medicines, 
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upon  his  stomach,  there  is  usually  no  necessity  for  performing  the 
operation  for  the  strangulated  hernia.  In  this  case,  the  pain  and 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  may  generally  be  removed  by  a  free 
evacuation  of  th^  bowels.  Though  every  symptom  of  danger  be 
removed  by  this  treatment,  the  stricture  upon  the  omentum  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause  a  gangrene  of  that  part  which  is 
contained  in  tlie  hernial  sac.  The  integuments  then  become  in- 
flamed in  a  short  time,  purulent  matter  is  formed,  and  the  tumour 
must  be  treated  as  a  common  abscess.     See  Case  IX. 

<  A  truss  should  always  be  worn  after  the  reduction  of  the 
omentum. 

*  8.  It  sometimes  happens,  after  the  cure  of  a  strangulated 
hernia,  that  the  rupture  does  not  return,  but  the  general  result  is 
otherwise. 

*  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say,  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  intestine  usually  descends,  in  those  persons  whose  lives 
have  been  preserved  by  the  operation,  but  that  tne  intestine  in  such 
persons  is  less  liable  to  strangulation.  A  well  adapted  truss  should 
always  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  cicatrized,  and  will  bear 
the  pressure.'     p.  219. 

A  new  species  of  scrotal  hernia  is  described^  differing  from 
the  hernia  congenita^  where  the  intesrines  are  in  contact  with 
the  testis.  In  this  disease,  a  hernial  sac  descended  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  The  cases  which  illustrate  the  author's  opi- 
nions, are  selected  with  great  propriety,  and  related  with  sin- 
gular perspicuity  and  discrimination. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  *  the  Fungus  Haematodes/  a  disease 
peculiarly  curious,  and  hitherto  undescribed.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  organised,  probably  a  parasitic,  living  animal  growing  in  the 
cellular  substance,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  blow ;  feeding 
apparently  on  the  neighbouring  muscles,  pressing  towards  the 
surface,  and  becoming  fatal  from  the  discharge  of  blood  pour- 
ing from  its  innumerable  (seemingly  independent)  vessels,  which 
are  again  supplied  by  those  of  the  human  body.  In  the  extre- 
mities, amputation  is  the  only  remedy ;  and  what  shows  it  to  be 
a  fungus,  is,  that  if  any  part  be  left,  though  far  above  where  the 
tumour  first  began,  it  again  extends ;  and  security  is  only  ob- 
tained by  amputation  above  the  slightest  taint.  No  part  of  the 
body  is  apparently  free. 

*  When  the  disease  occupies  merely  tlie  adipose  or  cellular  mem- 
brane lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscles,  the  tumoiu*  is  not 
usually  painful  in  its  beginning,  nor  does  it  impede  the  motion  of 
the  muscles  on  which  it  is  seated.  But  when  deep  seated  in  tlie 
limbs,  it  causes  pain  and  weakness  of  the  part  affected.  Mrs. 
Dean  found  considerable  pain  from  the  growth  of  the  tumour  in 
die  mamma. 

*  The  fungus,  as  it  increases  in  bulk,  does  not  render  the  integu- 
ments uniformly  thin,  as  in  the  case  of  an  abscess.  In  one  part 
the  tiunour,  when  pressed  with  the  hands,  will  afibrd  the  sensation 
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of  a  deep  seated  fluidy  while  another  part  feels  hiard  and  uneven. 
In  Mrs.  Dean's  case,  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  some  fibres  were 
broken,  when  the  tumour  was  handled  with  pressure. 

*  In  an  advanced  stage  o{  the  disease,  the  mteguments,  and  apo- 
neurosis of  the  muscles,  (if  the  fungus  is  situated  beneath  this  part) 
are  burst  open,  and  the  fungus  which  rises  through  the  apeiture 
sometimes  appears  black,  like  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood.  At 
other  times  tne  appearance  more  resembles  an  excoriation.  Under 
both  these  circumstances  haemorrhages  ensue. 

*  In  this  process,  the  integuments  do  not  become  uniformly  thin, 
and  of  a  red  colour,  as  when  purulent  matter  is  making  its  way ; 
but  they  continue  to  feel  thick  as  usual  round  the  fungus  that  has 
burst  through  them. 

*  This  fungus  is  an  organized  mass,  and  bleeds  wherever  it  is 
broken. 

*  When  the  parts  containing  the  fungus  are  divided,  they  arc 
found  to  be  in  a  morbid  state.  The  adipose  membrane  forms  a 
great  number  of  pouches,  filled  with  the  fungus,  upon  the  removal 
of  which  the  pouches  bleed  copiously,  fit)m  every  part  of  their  in- 
ternal surface. 

*  Wherever  the  fungus  comes  into  contact  with  the  muscles, 
thev  lose  their  natural  redness,  and  become  brown.  They  also  lose 
their  fibrous  appearance,  and  cannot  in  every  part  be  distinguished 
from  the  adipose  membrane,  though  a  distinction  is  in  general 
evident. 

*  The  growth  of  this  fungus  cannot  always  be  repressed  by  the 
strongest  escharotics.  Neither  the  hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber,  the 
hydrar.  muriatus,  the  antimon.  muriatum,  nor  the  undiluted  vitrio- 
lic acid,  have  been  sufficient  for  this  purpose.'     p.  283. 

The  fifth  chapter,  *  on  Dislocations,'  contains  various  remarks 
on  the  means  of  reducing  them,  which  merit  the  attention  of 
the  younger  practitioner.  We  cannot  select  any  passage  of 
peculiar  importance.  The  *  internal  Derangement  of^the  Knee- 
joint,'  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  relates  to  those  accidents 
which  injure  the  free  motion  of  the  bones  on  each  other,  with- 
out producing  dislocation.  Contusion  is  a  common  cause, 
though  the  derangement  may  occur  independently  of  it.  The 
motion  is  not  perfectly  easy,  but  attended  with  little  pain.  The 
patient  cannot,  however,  freely  bend,  or  perfectly  extend  the 
limb  in  walking.  It  consists,  in  Mr.  Key's  opinion,  of  such  a 
derangement  as  prevents  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris  from 
mpving  truly  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  semilunar  cartilages 
and  the  articular  depressions  of  the  tibia,  and  is  relieved  by  a 
slight  extension  and  a  somewhat  lateral  motion  of  the  knee- 
joint,  not  easily  described  in  language  shorter  than  that  employed 
by  the  author. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  *  on  loose  Cartilaginous  Substances  in 
the  Joint  of  the  Knee.'  Its  object  is  to  show,  that,  by  means  of 
a  tight-laced  knee-cap,  to  keep  an  equable  prtssur^  on  the  joint*-*« 
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or,  in  more  untractable  cases,  by  keepitig  a  unifonn  pressure 
on  eachr  side  of  the  patella,  by  a  quilted  knee-cap— these  sub- 
stsgices  are  prevented  from  producing  any  inconvenience,  ^d 
are,  at  last,  apparently  dissolved.  The  observations  *  on 
Wounds  of  the  Joint'  chiefly  relate  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  lin[\b  carefully  at  rest,  and  preventing,  by  every  means» 
a  high  degree  of  inflammation. 

In  the '  compound  Luxation  of  the  Ancle-joint,*  Mr.  Hey  fol- 
lowed, in  one  instance,  Mr.  Gooch's  plan,  of  sawing  off  the  end 
of  the  bone,  but  not  with  complete  success.  Should  the  protru- 
sion of  the  bone  be  slight,  it  may  be  better,  he  thinks,  at  once 
to  replace  it,  and  keep  the  limb  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state.  If 
the  laceration  be  very  considerable,  amputation  is  the  only  re- 
source. We  remember  succeeding  lately  in  a  laceration  not 
very  slight,  by  reducing  it  immediately. 

Ihe  chapter  on  *  the  Retention  of  Urine'  is  very  valuable, 
dnd  the  directions  for  introducing  the  catheter,  particularly 
useful.  These  we  cannot  abridge.  Mr.  Hey  remarks,  with 
strict  propriety,  that  an  involuntary  discharge  of  the  urine, 
after  a  suppression,  does  not  imply  that  the  bladder  is  emptied. 
An  examination  of  the  abdomen  by  the  hand,  which  should 
never  be  omitted,  shows  often  that  much  urine  is  retained. 
He  prefers  also  the  repeated  introduction  of  the  catheter,  to 
.suffering  the  flexible  instrument  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  constant  irritation  brings  on  inflammation, 
and  a  mucous  or  sanious  discharge  ;  nor  does  the  bladder  re- 
gain its  tone,  as  happens  when  the  catheter  is  introduced,  or 
as  often  as  the  urine  accumulates.  After  the  first  operation, 
the  urine  commonly  accumulates  with  speed  %  and,  in  general, 
the  quantity  secreted  by  night  exceeds  that  of  the  day. 

The  eleventh  chapter  is  *  on  the  Cure  of  the  Procidentia  Atii 
in  Adults.'  The  remedy  consists  in  remo\ing  the  internal  coat 
of  the  intestine,  which  falls  down,  with  the  knife.  The  gut  and 
the  sphincter,  after  a  little  time,  resume  their  contractile  power. 
A  tumour  in  the  rectum,  which  came  down  *  after  an  evacuation/ 
was  successfiiUy  removed  by  a  ligature. 

The  chapter  *  on  the  Cancer  of  the  Penis'  contains  several 
cases  in  which  the  operation  succeeded.  In  all  but  one,  Aere 
was  a  natural  phimosis,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  some  dis- 
ease of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  and  probably  oc- 
casioned the  disposition  to  cancer.  It  was  here  a  local  disease  \ 
^d  extirpation  consequently  succedded. 

A  case  of  *  convulsions,'  which  occurred  in  a  man  who,  having 
attempted  to  hang  himself,  was  very  soon  cut  down,  and  injudi- 
ciously bled,  leads  our  author  to  doubt  tbc  propriety  of  bleeding 
in  such  circumstances.  Warm  stimulants,  in  his  opinion^ 
would  have  succeeded  better. 
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The  tumour  in  the  neck  of  a  child,  next  described,  seemed 
to  arise  from  crying.  It  was  apparently  varicose,  but  arose 
from  some  extravasated  fluid,  evacuated  by  a  couching-needle 
with  which  it  was  punctured  at  different  times — a  ir.ethod  which 
our  author  recommends  in  order  to  ascertain  the  contents  of* 
tumours,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  do  inj\iry.  The  wound, 
in  the  vessel  originally  ruptured,  continued  open  as  the  tumour 
repeatedly  filled  •,  but  seemed,  at  last,  to  close  spontaneously. 

In  a  *  Case  of  Empyema,'  there  was  an  cedematous  swelling 
of  one  side  only.  I'he  case  was,  in  other  respects,  strongly 
marked ;  and  the  operation  succeeded.  An  instance  of  a  very 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  mammas,  like  that  described 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
follows.  The  disease  was  attributed  to  a  suppression  of  the 
menses.  The  weight  was  so  considerable,  that  it  bent  the  patient 
forward,  and  produced  a  curvature  in  the  spine.  Tlie  left  breast 
was  extirpated ;  and  it  weighed  eleven  pounds  four  ounces  ; 
though  the  case  occurred  in  a  girl  only  fourteen  years  old. 
The  discharge  shortly^afterwards  returned ;  and  the  right  breast 
soon  lessened  ;  yet  it  continued  unusually  large,  A  few  cases 
of  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  vagina,  mistaken  for  leucorrhoea, 
are  added ;  with  some  instances  of  alvine  concretions,  in  caih* 
sequence  of  swallowing  the  stones  of  fruit.  Mr.  Hey  recom- 
mends separating  atheromas  by  the  dissecting  forceps,  or  by  a 
hook.  They  may  often  be  drawn  out  entire.  In  deep-seated 
abscesses  of  the  breast,  Mr.  Hey  advises  opening  each  sinus, 
and  following  them  through  all  their  tortuous  courses.  The 
sinuses  are  onen  filled  with  a  fungous  substance,  so  as  not  to 
be  discovered  without  great  attention. 

Tlie  last  chapter  is  *  on  Amputation,*  and  contains  many  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  the  latest  and  best  modes  of  operating  oa 
different  parts  of  each  extremity ;  with  some  valuable  improve- 
ments by  the  author.  For  tliese  we  must  refer  to  the  volume, 
which  ^ould  be  in  every  surgeon's  library,  and  which  the 
student,  as  well  as  the  more  experienced  practitioner,  may  often 
consult  with  singular  advantage. — We  regret  that  we  have  so 
few  publications  of  equal  Interest  and^importaiice. 
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Art.  15. — The  Independence  qf  Great  Britain,  as  the  first  qf  Ma-^ 
ritime  Poivers,  essential  to,  and  the  Existence  of  France,  in  itsprc" 
sent  State,  incompatible  with,  the  Prosperity  and  Preservation  qf  all 
European  Nations.     Svo.     28.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

WERE  the  princes  of  the  earth  at  all  times  accessible  to  reason^ 
these  or  similar  ai'guments  would  long  since  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  their  minds.  But  a  mean  selfisli  jealousy  has  too  often 
clouded  their  understandings ;  and  to  depress  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  the  common  object ;  each  thinking  that  her  de- 
struction would  terminate  in  his  own  advantage.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Great  Britain  has  borne  her  faculties  with  meekness ;  and 
though,  in  some  moments  of  inattention,  she  has  forgotten  her 
mildness,  she  has  never  lost  sight  of  justice.  We  ftdly  agree  with 
our  author,  that,  possessed  of  equal  power,  France  would  not  have 
been  equally  forbearing. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  continent  to  their  truest  interest — the  support  of  Great 
Britain— ;for  their  own  security.  We  fear,  however,  thSU  the  author 
will  fail  of  success.  History  teaches  by  example ;  but  the  present 
crisis  is  unexampled,  too,  nihil  simile  vel  (forsan  f)  futurum.  Hu- 
man nature  and  its  laws,  used  to  furnish  lessons  of  foresight ;  yet 
Jiuman  nature  itself  is  changed.  Would  the  spirited  loyal  French- 
man else  submit  to  a  despotism  from  a  Corsican,  more  severe  than 
was  ever  exercised  by  a  Bourbon  ?  would  brave  French  armies  be 
co/nmahded  by  Italians,  whom  they  usually  despised,  even  more 
than  they  execrated  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  we  fear  they  will 
n^t  attend  to  *  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.* 
In  one  point,  the  author  is  certainly  right — an  explosion  is  prepar- 
ing ;  even  at  this  moment  the  fusee  is  Ikindlihg.  The  event  is  be- 
yond our  reach  j  but  the  convulsion  must  be  terrible. 

Art.  16. — The  true  Interest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  proved;  in  two 
beneficial  Plans  of  Finance :  to  take  off  all  tlie  Taxes,  prior  to  1803  ; 
and  provide  thirty  Millions  for  the  present  Emergency y  without  the 
Income  and  Property  'Taxes,  Sfc.  ^c.  ^c.  By  Joseph  Coad.  ito. 
6tf.'  Rickman.     1803. 

Our  author's  plan  is  a  land-tax  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the 
land,  to  be  repaid  by  a  small  advance  on  the  whole  of  its  produc- 
tions, or  by  a  poll-tax.  Each  is,  we  fear,  visionary.  The  latter  is 
indeed  universally  condemned  by  all  vmters  on  finance.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  income-tax  are  strong ;  yet  we  apprehend  it  can- 
not be  dispensed  ^th  at  the  present  crisis. 
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Art.  17.— iA»  Appeal  to  the  People  qf  the  United  Kingdoms,  asrainsi 
the  tnkatiable  Ambition  of  Bonaparte,  preceded  by  a  Vindication  of 
their  Character,  with  Rrference  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens^  Svo.  As. 
sewed.    Mawman.     1803. 

It  must  be  on  a  more  solemn  *  appeal '  thnn  the  present,  m  the 
page  of  history,  that  we  can  engage  at  lengrth  in  this  important 
<luestion, — •  How  far  the  present  war  mi";ht  fcave  been  avoided  ? ' 
Our  author  pursues  the  Corsican  jthrou  <:jn  all  his  wily  manoeuvres, 
his  patria  artes,  confirmed  from  the  observation  of  almost  ^2000 
years* ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  gives  a  more  copious, 
and  in  some  respects  a  more  minute,  detail  than  some  former  au- 
thors. In  general,  he  shows,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  the 
series  of  insults  and  aggressions  was  sufficient  to  weary  our  pa- 
tience, and  put  our  temper  to  the  severest  trial.  He  expected, 
however,  that  we  should  have  borne  them  longer. 

The  writer  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Corsican's  conduct  witli 
judgement  and  policy,  but  in  vain.  He  is  rapid,  impetuous, 
violent,  without  the  slightest  trait  of  foresight  or  discretion.  The 
free  page  of  England  will  show  him  to  be  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
designing.  The  brilliant  colouring  of  his  flatterers  may,  how- 
ever, paint  him  a  bold,  intrepid,  and  for  a  time  successful,  adven- 
turer. 

Our  author  seems  to  blame  administration  for  concluding  the 
peace  of  Amiens  on  such  terms ;  for  their  forbearance,  and  for  the 
motives  assigned,  when  the  armaments  commenced.  It  is  now 
gratifying  that  the  two  former  occurred.  They  displayed  the  pa- 
cific disposition  of  England.  Of  tlie  terms  of  peace,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken :  we  wanted  no  more  than  we  obtained ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  assigned  motives,  the  question  is  not  of  the  slightest 
importance.  Our  author  appears  able  and  well  informed ;  but  we 
think  he  has  weakened  his  arguments  by  prolixity.  In  this,  as  in- 
many  other  instances^  *  the  half  would  have  been  better  than  tlie 
whole.^ 

Art.  18. — A  View  of  the  relative  Situations  of  Mr.  Pitt  avd  Mr.  Ad- 
dimrton,  previous  to,  and  on  the  Nii(ht  of  Mr.  Patten's  Motion.  Bf 
a  Member  of  Parliament.     8ro,     Ss.     Stockdale.     1804-. 

Whatever  the  title  may  hold  out,  tlils  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton*s  administration,  and  not  a  very  favourable  one.  We  sh^l 
neither  echo  the  general  cry,  nor  oppose  it  (each  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  our  office),  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  the  *View'  before  us  is  wTitten  widi  energy  and  precision, 
and  apparently  from  close  examination  and  extorsive  inquir}'.  The 
accusation  best  founded  is,  secminG:ly,  what  relates  to  the  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  respecting  Malta,  which,  according  to  tlie 
author,  the  ministry  knew  could  not  be  executed.  Another  error 
is  more  certainly  the  wanton  and  useless  aggression  by  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Moore  to  Switzerland.  The  first  rendered  the  peace  an  un- 
real mockery.     The  second,  had  it  been  known,  would  have  justi- 
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fied  France  m  commencing  the  war.  The  profesMonc  of  Mr.  AJ^ 
dington,  that  peace  was  secure  till  the  moment  of  the  armament, 
require  also,  we  think,  some  explanation.  The  whole  train  of  the 
negotiation  rendered  the  war  inevitable,  unless  the  ministrj  were 
resolved  to  submit  to  every  insxilt. 

Art.  19. — Ouillnes  cf  rational  Patrwiism  and  a  Pica  far  Loyalty,  in* 
tended  to  promote  the  Love  of  our  Country.  With  a  concluding  Ad" 
dress  to  youui^  Volunteers.  By  X  F.  Hatfield*  8ro.  2«.  6d.  Hat* 
chard.     1802. 

The  title  explains  sufficiently  the  author's  object.  As  his  work, 
however,  is  addressed  to  the  young  and  tlie  uninformed,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  are,  we  think,  misplaced.  The  substance  of  the  pamphlet 
ismisceHaneous,  without  a  sufficiently  obvious  connexion.  -We  have 
history  and  constitutional  information  in  distinct  chapters ;  but,  in 
other  parts,  we  are  witliout  a  clue.  The  author's  design  is  good  5 
iand  the  work,  on  the  whole,  is  calculated  to  be  serviceaole  to  those 
for  wliom  it  is  intended. 

Art.  20. — A  Delineation  of  tite  probable  Mode  qf  Operations  qf  the 
French  Arnues,  for  the  Conquest  qf  the  British  Empire;  vdth  the 
P/an  for  the  sqfe  Arran^tnimt  qf  the  British  Armies  to  defeat  thai 
Project;  and  recommaidin;^  a  Modulation  of  the  latter,  calctdtUed 
for  more  decisive  Operations,   By  T.  Colpitis^  Svo,  2s,  Jones.  1804'. 

The  aulhor  writes  like  a  man  of  judgement  and  experience ;. 
and,  though  in  more  than  one  point  we  might  differ  from  him,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  his  remarks  deserve  attention.  One  mode 
of  defence,  on  our  side,  he  seems  not  sufficiently  to  have  urged,  viz,. 
repeated  attacks  by  fresh  troops,  so  as  to  leave  little  time  for  rest 
or  refreshment.  He  points  out  very  properly,  as  an  object  of  our 
attention,  the  celerity  of  the  French  movements;  but  does  not 
j;ive  force  to  the  efficacy  of  cavalry  in  checking  marauders  or  fo- 
raging parties.  One  great  point  we  ought  to  notice,  as  highly  de- 
serving attention,  viz,  the  necessity  of  a  central  army  round  the 
metropolis,  still  exhibiting  a  menacing  front,  should  die  troops  ott 
^e  coast  be  checked — an  army  ready  to  turn  on  any  side  from  which 
the  attack  may  be  threatened.  We  chiefly  fear  tlie  effects  of  too  great 
eagerness  to  oppose  a  first  landing — an  eagerness  which  will  lead 
"to  weaken  other  points  that  may  be  successively  attacked.  Should 
\he  enemy  land,  they  would  find,  after  the  first  twelve  hours,  ene- 
mies more  numerous  than  the  stones  and  the  trees — the  volunteers 
would  be  outnumbered  ten-fold  ;  and  there  would  be  but  one  ob- 
ject— ^to  oppose  the  Corsican  and  his  devoted  slaves. 

Art.  21. — The  Prifwiples  of  Taxation;  or  Contribution  according  to 
Means;  in  nhich  it  is  shnin,  that  if  every  Man  pays  in  Proportion  ta 
the  StaJce  he  has  in  the  Country,  the  present  ndnous  and  oppressive 
System  of  Taxation,  the  Custotn-housef  and  the  Excise-qffice,  may  be 
abolished,  and  the  National  Debt  gradually  and  easily  paid  o/T- 
By  William  Frend,  Es<f,     8to.     Is,  6d.     Mawman.     1W)4. 

In  tliis  very  able  and  judicious  pamphlet,  the  author  dist>nguishes» 
wkh  great  perspicuity,  the  influence  of  tfee  pr^tent  propei  ty^^ix  qwl 
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JndiviJuals  of  diiFerent  ranks  and  descriptions.  He  has  shoT^nri  it 
to  be  unequal,  even  if  men  did  not  elude  it  by  every  petty  artificew 
The  question,  ^lowever,  arises,  Wliether  it  be  possible  to  render  it 
equal  ?  In  this  solution,  Mr.  Frend  is  not  equally  successful ;  and 
Ills  plan,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  requires  a  greater  share  of 
public  spirit  and  public  virtue  tlian  the  present  race  of  miinkind 
probably  possess.  As  it  stands  at  present,  the  act  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible 5  and  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  err,  when  the  path  is  ob- 
^^cured  with  brambles,  and  the  light  afforded  twinkles  with  ah  un- 
steady and  uncertain  effect.  ,  , 

The  advantages  of  paying  gradually  the  debts  of  the  nation  are 
placed  in  a  strong  light ;  yet  we  doubt  whether  the  advantages 
held  out  are  so  great  as  they  appear  in  our  author's  representation. 
The  estate,  heavily  taxed  to  obtain  this  end,  will  at  last,  it  is  said, 
proportionally  increase  in  value  ;  the  funds  which  remain  will  be  at  a 
higher  price.  But  will  the  income  proportionally  increase  ?  or  will 
^in  increased  income  be  proportionally  more  valuable  ?  Tlie  con- 
sols, at  par  will  still  pay  but  3  per  cent,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  the  quantity  of  money  will  lower  its  value.  Tlie  price 
of  commodities  must  of  course  rise.  This  part  of  tlie  question 
Mr.  Frend  has  not  adverted  to.  It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  meet 
him  on  this  ground,  as  we  highly  respect  the  acuteness  and  preci- 
sion of  his  remarks,  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  perspi- 
cuity of  his  language. 

Art.  22.—^  free  and  candid  Examlmuion  of  a  Pamphlet,  entitled^ 
The  Substance  of  a  Speech  vUended  to  hare  beal  spoken  in  the  iiotisc 
ff  Ijordty  by  R.  If^atson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Landqff',  Not:.  22,  1803 ; 
tiiith  Strictures  thereon.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  Remarks,  by 
the  Author,  arising  fro7n  the  the  present  Position  of  AJfiiirs,  and  some 
recent  Occurrences,     Svo.     Is.  6d.     Crosby  and  Co.     1804. 

The  principal  object  of  this  author  is  an  examination  cf  the  que* 
stion  respecting  the  policy  or  propriety  of  paying  the  national  debt; 
a  point  strongl}'  insisted  on  by  the  right  reverend  orator.  Perhaps 
all  the  author's  arguments  arc  not  tenable  ;  but  the  principal  ones 
are  strong:  and  satisf  ictory.  We  have  just  noticed  tliis  subject  in  our 
review  of  Mr.  Frend's  pamphlet,  tliough  only  in  one  view,  vis.  that 
taken  of  tlie  subject  by  its  author. 

Tlie  second  topic,  the  union  with  Ireland,  affords  little  room  for 
controversy  ;  and  the  third,  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test 
actjj,  has  been  often  discussed.  In  fact,  tliose  gentlemen,  who  dis- 
sent from  the  church,  have  tuken  their  stations  in  society  with  a 
full  view  of  the  privations  tjiey  must  submit  to.  They  have,  per- 
haps in  their  own  opinion,  resigned  some  advantages,  radier  tlian 
submit  to  declare  their  solemn  belief  of  what  tliey  really  disbelieve, 
or  join  in  rites  that  they  disapprove.  This  is  truly  honourable  ; 
but,  having  done  so,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  resume  what 
they  have  virtually  declined.  Some  remarks  on  the  funds  and 
other  collateral  subjects  are  subjoined  j  and,  on  the  whole,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  productiou  of  a  maji  of  leanung,  refi^^^ton,  and 
judgement.  *         . 
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Religion. 

Art.  23. — The  Seniifnenis  proper  to  the  present  Grim.  A  SermoJii 
preached  at  Bridge-street ,  Bristol,  October  19,  1803 ;  being  the  t)ay 
appointed  for  a  frcfural  Fast.  By  Robert  Hall,  A.  M.  8to*  ls.6d* 
Button  and  Son.     1803. 

Wrong  sentiments  are  here  first  exploded,  and  then  right  ones 
are  endeavoured  to  be  substituted  in  their  place.  The  former 
consist  in  the  attempts  to  trace  natior.al  judgements  to  their  natural 
causes,  without  looking  to  the  first  and  great  cause  of  all,— in  a  re- 
liance on  an  arm  of  flesh,  instead  of  dependence  on  the  arm  of  the 
Ahnightj' — in  wantonly  and  indiscriminately  censuring  the  mea- 
sures of  our  rulers — in  too  great  confidence  in  our  own  supposed 
tupcriority  in  virtue  over  our  enemies — in  general  lamentadona 
on  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  without  sufficiently  attending  ta 
those  of  ourselves— in  which  part  is  a  very  judicious  digression  on 
national  sins,  or  tlie  sins  of  the  nation ;  evincing,  that,  in  considering 
natit^nal  sins  as  merely  comprehending  tlie  vices  of  rulers,  or  the 
iniquities  tolerated  by  law,  we  place  tJie  duties  of  such  a  season  as 
the  present  in  a  very  invidious  and  inadequate  light. 

The  wrong  seniiments  entertained  by  some  persons  havjng  thus 
been  investi;?ated,  tlic  preacher  enters  on  his  inquiry  into  those 
which  should  be  substituted  in  their  place,  of  which  the  first  is  a 
devout  acknowledgement  of  the  hand  of  God — a  confession,  in  the 
midst  of  national  calamities,  of  tlie  tokens  of  his  displeasure.  Here 
Mr.  Hall  <.iit(resses  into  an  animated  comparison  of  tne  present  mode 
of  reasoning  on  the  topics  of  morality  and  religion,  with  what  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  age. 

*  Our  ancestors  arranged  matters  in  the  following  order :  Reli- 
gion  comprehending  the  love,  fear,  and  service  of  the  Author 
of  our  being,  they  placed  first :  social  morality,  founded  on  its 
dictates,  confirmed  by  its  sanctions,  next;  and  the  mere  physical 

good  of  society  tliey  contemplated  as  subordinate  to  botli.  Every 
ling  is  now  reversed.  The  pyramid  is  inverted :  the  first  is  last, 
and  the  last  first.  Religion  is  degraded  from  its  pre-eminence, 
into  tlie  mere  handniaid  of  social  morality ;  social  morality  into 
an  instniment  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  society  j  and  the  world 
is  all  in  all.*     p.  30. 

Tliis  strange  revolution  in  our  manner  of  thinking  leads  to  the 
following  animated  apostrophe. 

*  How  is  it,  that  in  contempt  of  the  experience  of  past  ages, 
and  of  all  precedents  human  and  divine,  we  have  ventured  mto 
a  path  which  no  eye  had  explored,  no  foot  had  trod,  and  have 
undertaken,  after  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  to  manvfacturc 
a  morality  of  our  own,  to  decide  by  a  cold  calculation  of 
interest,  by  a  ledger-book  of  profit  and  of  loss,  the  preference 
of  truth  to  f.ilsehocd,  of  piety  to  blasphemy,  and  of  humanity 
and  justice  to  ticacliery  and  blood  V     p.  31. 
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The  doctrine  of  expediency  betn^  the  foundation  of  virtue, 
h  combated  with  great  success ;  and,  having  pointed  out  the  source 
of  our  degeneracy  in  a  departure  from  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  the  preacher  hastens,  as  he  terms  it,  to  dispatch  the 
i^^ainder  of  his  discourse.  Here  we  cannot  but  express  our 
warm  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the,  present 
mode  of  colouring  even  vice  itself,  and  clothing  it  with  the  attri- 
butes of  virtue. 

*  Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  day,  must 
^ave  perceived  a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  use  of  moral  terms, 
in  which  we  have  receded  more  and  more  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Of  this  the  term  employed  to  denote  a  lofty  send* 
ment  of  personal  superiority  supplies  an  obvious  instance.  In  the 
current  language  of  the  times,  priie  is  scarcely  ever  used  bu^in  a 
favourable  sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thougnt  the  mere  change 
of  a  term  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  any 
remarkable' innovation  in  the  use  of  moral  terms,  betrays  a  propor- 
tionable change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings  they  are  intended  to  de- 
note. As  pride  has  been  transferred  from  the  list  of  vices  to  that 
of  virtues,  so  humility,  as  a  natural  consequence,  has  been  ex- 
cluded, and  is  rarely  suffered  to  enter  into  the  praise  of  a  character 
nve  wish  to  commend,  although  it  was  the  leadinj^  feature  in  that 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  is  still  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  religion.  There  is  no  vice,  on  the  contrary,  against  which 
the  divine  denunciations  are  so  frequent,  as  pride.  Our  conduct, 
in  this  instance,  is  certainly  rather  extraordinary,  both  in  what  we 
have  embraced,  and  in  what  we  have  rejected ;  and  it  will  surely 
•he  confessed,  we  are  somewhat  unfortunate,  in  having  selected  that 
vice  as  the  particular  object  of  approbation,  which  God  had  already 
selected  as  the  especial  mark  at  which  he  aims  the  thunderbolts  of 
•his  vengeance.'     p.  41» 

Other  vices  are  next  pointed  out  to  us  in  their  order  :  our  poli- 
tical arch-enemy  is  attacked  with  the  usual  desecrations ;  and  the 
hearers  are  exhorted  to  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  assured  of  success 
in  their  eflPorts. 

.  In  this  discourse  are  many  excellent  and  brilliant  passages. 
The  latter  part,  howevcf,  is  not  equal  to  the  beginning.  The 
orator's  ideas  seem  to  have  crowded  too  quickly  into  his  mind ;  and 
Jie  has  not  arranged  them  at  all  times  with  perfect  accuracy  of 
expression.  The  discourse  will,  however,  be  a  lasting  testimony 
of  the  preacher's  talents  and  eloquence. 

Art.  24. — A  Soman,  adapted  to  the  Circumstances  of  the  present 
huerestintf  Crisis,  preached  at  Cliisivick,  on  Sunday,  Septciubcr  4//(, 
1803;  published  hj/  particular  Desire,  and  dedicated  to  the  Socictj^ 
for  tJte  Suppression  of  Vice.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Home,  D.  D. 
8^0.     1*.     Riving  tons. 

The  dedication  of  this  discourse  little  corresponds  with  the  text — 
•  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us.'     fhc  society  for  sup- 

»  • 
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presang  ▼ice,  has,  doubtless,  a  good  end  in  view ;  and,  if  God  He 
on  its  side,  none  but  bad  men  can  be  against  it  It  is  necessarf* 
hovnerer,  not  bnly  that  the  end  should  be  good,  but  that  the  means^ 
cmpfoyed  to  obtain  a  good  end,  should  be  good  also.  Now,  if  low 
and  base  meahs  be  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  spies  and  informtrs 
be  systematically  employed ;  if,  in  short,  the  society  exist  not  ac- 
cording to  the  known  constitution  of  the  realm ;  we  cannot  join  in 
all  tlie  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the  preacher.  We  have  laws,  and 
magistrates  to  enforce  the  execution  of  those  laws ;  the  want  of  a 
soctety  acting  by  secret  means  to  enforce  those  laws,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  problematic ;  and  the  preacher,  who  discusses  the  law$ 
of  the  land  in  his  sermon,  seems  to  depart  from  his  high  and  ap^ 
propriate  trust,  which  is  to  vindicate  and  teach  the  laws  of  God  to 


Art.  25. — The  J^utj/  of  the  Times;  or,  a  Call  to  Britons  in  their 
Adrasity,  to  consider  their  Ways.  A  Sermon,  prtached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Mile-End  Nev:-Toivn,  Stepney,  en  Wednesday,  Oct.  19, 
180:3,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Fast,  By,  J.  Cotting" 
ham,     bvo.     Is,  6d,    Gardener. 

The  times  lead  us  to  reflect,  first,  on  the  supreme  agency  of  God 
tn  all  liuman  aiiairs ;  secondly,  tliat  his  agency,  no  less  graciously 
than  wisely,  contains  a  multitude  of  charges ;  thirdly,  tliat  these 
charges  iiilord  lessons  intended  for  our  correction  and  profit. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  consider  what  is  particularly  cur  present  duty; 
wliich  15,  first,  humiliation  under  a  proper  sense  of  our  sips ;  secondly, 
caution  not  to  trust  too  much  in  outward  means,  to  tlie  neglect  of 
confidence  in  the  Almighty  ;  thirdly,  unanimity,  in  which,  under 
God,  the  best  streng'Ji  of  public  bodies  consists.  These  topics 
afford  several  good  exhortations  applicable  to  the  day. 

Art.  £f). — The  Bcncfts  of  Wisdojn  and  ilie  Evils  of  Sin. .  A  Sermon, 
preached  before  ike  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln*s  Jnn,  on  Sunday , 
Am*.  6,  lb03;  and  pubiihhed  at  the  Reijucst  of  the  Bench.  By  ilie 
Bev.  Robert  Nares.     hlro.     Is,     Rivingtons. 

This  discourse  is  taVen  from  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Simeon's  Skeletons 
of  Sermons,  and  is  not  a  bad  spctlmen  of  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  a  work,  termed^  by  tlic  preacher,  *  of  singular  labour  and 
merit.' 

Art.  27. — A  Sermon  preached  at  tlte  Parish  Church  qf  St.  George, 
Hattover-Sqiuvre,  on  Wednesday,  October  19,  lt>03,  being  the  Day 
appointed  by  hii  Majesty  for  a  public  Fast*  By  the  licv.  Robert 
Hodgson,  A.  M,     bvo.     Is.     Katchard. 

Whether  the  God  of  Love — the  title  by  which  our  heavenly  fa^ 
ther  is  peculiarly  addressed  in  tlic  Christian  dispensation — he,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  caUed,  or  can,  under  the  new  covenant,  be  styled 
<  the  God  cf  armies,'  may  admit  of  seme  doubt ;  and  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  propriety  of  a  Christian  minister's  he- 
comin^r  the  trumpeter  ofwar.  This  discourse,  hov.cver,  aims  entirely 
at  infl-imin^  tlie  passions :  the  benefits  we  enjoy  are  painted  ip 
l^owir.g  cioiour*  (  and  qucstioiis  urc  asked,  VvIiicL  die  preacher  wculd 
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probably  not  permit  any  one  to  discuss,  if  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
The  liturgy  is  said  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  when  it  \% 
Well  known  not  to  have  been  in  exbtence  three  centuries.  Zeal 
should  be  tempered  with  discretion. 

Art.  2B.^^A  Smnon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  qfSi.  Mary,  iH 
Beverley,  an  Wednesday,  October  19,  1803;  being  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  general  Fast.  By  tf^e  Rev.  Robert  Rigby,  Vicar,  8vo.  6d. 
Scatcherd. 

The  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  countries,  lately  subjected  to  the 
power  of  Trance,  are  here  pointed  out ;  namely,  infidelity/  selfish- 
ness, and  an  impious  discontent  at  the  state  of  lifis  in  which  the 
individual  is  placed  by  Providence.  Hence  it  is  irtferred  that  the 
success  of  the  French  depended  more  on  the  vices  of  the  subjected 
people,  than  on  the  force  of  the  con<{uerors ;  and  proper  condu« 
sions  are  drawn  with  respect  to  ourselves. 

Art.  29.F— i4  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  qf  Gillingham, 
in  Kent,  on  IVednesdav,  October  19,  1803  ;  being  the  Day  ^pointed 
for  a  general  Fast  and  Humiiiation,     By  William  Chqfy,  M,  A*  ifc*  . 
^o»     \s.  Sd.    Rivingtons. 

The  religious  is  better  than  the  political  part  of  this  discourse. 
The  Latin  and  Greet  quotations  might  have  been  omitted ;  for 
Limborch,  Cicero,  and  Aristotle,  do  not  give  any  weight  in  the 
l^ces  alluded  to,  though  it  affords  us  some  pleasure  to  perceive 
that  the  writer  has  not  yet  forgotten  his  academic  pursuits.  The 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  uiem  is  considerable  in  a  general 
wky ;  but  quotations,  which  are  inapposite,  savour  of  pedamry. 

Art.  80. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  TVinity,  in 
the  Minories,  on  Wednesday,  October  19,  1803  ;  beimr  the  Day  ap^ 
pointed  for  a  public  Fast:  By  Henry  Fly,  2>.  jD.  F.  K.  S.  Sfc.  8vo. 
Is,     Rivingtons. 

In  Sennacherib,  is  descried  the  enemy  with  whom  we  have  to  en- 
counter. In  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  the  conduct  which  we 
obeht  to  pursue.  Confidence  in  God,  and  a  departure  from  vice> 
win  free  us  from  all  fear  of  impending  danger. 

« 
Art.  81. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Hurley,  Hi" 

the  County  qf  Berks,  on  Sunday,  the  lOth  of  My,  1803,  on  the  Occa^ 

$ian  qf  forming  a  Corps  of  Volunteers.     By  the  Curate  qf  Hurley. 

Bpo.    6d.     Rivmgtons. 

The  conduct  of  men  in  such  a  situation  as  those  of  Jabesh  Gilead, 
when  besieged  by  Nachash  the  Ammonite,  is  the  theme  of  this  dis« 
course,  from  which  the  preacher  derives  the  following  useftd  in* 
struction : 

•  That,  when  a  nation  is  attacked  by  a  vindictive  enemy,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  one,  even  consistently  with  thef  sdnctest  principles 
of  Christian  gentieness,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  exert  mm* 
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self  to  the  utmost  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  as  if  the  salvatioa 
of  all  depended  upon  his  single  arm.  That  when  such  exertions 
are  made  from  worthy  motives,  and  with  reliance  upon  Providence, 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  use  the  means  with  which  God  has  fur- 
nished us,  and  pray  to  him  to  bless  the  means  we  use,  there  is 
good  reason  for  hoping  that  success  will  crown  our  exer- 
Uons.'     ?.  12. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  32. — Advice  to  Mothers  on  the  Subject  qf  tlieir  own  Health,  and 
on  the  Means  qf  promoting  the  Health,  Strength,  and  Beauty  qf  their 
Offspring,  By  William  Buchan,  M,  D.  8ro.  6s.  Boards*  Caddl 
andDavles,   1803. 

*  Nothing  is  more  captivating  than  the  afi«ctation  of  tenderness 
and  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  our  offspring,  *  whose  tender 
years,  whose  helpless  nature,  whose  winning  supplication,  by  tears 
alone,  to  supply  their  little  wants,  render  them  most  interesting- 
objects  to  the  feeling  mind  *.*  It  is,  therefore,  a  subject  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  author,  whose  appropriate  motto,  ad  captandum 
valgus,  long  experience  and  success  have  established  as  an  axion?. 
What  was  amiable  and  tender  in  Dr.  Gregory,  does  not  equally 
suit  his  numerous  copyists ;  and  his  text  has  been  often  commented 
©n,  till,  gorged  witli  the  surfeit  of  pretended  sensibility,  we  recline 
on  our  elbow.  Let  us,  however,  own  that  Dr.  Buchan  has  brought 
together  all  these  topics  with  propriety,  has  enforced  them  with 
judicious  arguments,  and  impressed  them  on  the  female  mind  widi 
a  mild  persuasive  tenderness.  Our  disgust  has  not  been  so  much 
excited  oy  the  volume  b^ore  us,  as  by  3ie  trash  that  it  has  brought 
to  our  recoUectiqn.  The  preset  work  we  would  strenuously  re» 
commend  to  mothers ;  and,  though  we  have  sometimes  smiled,  yet 
we  find  noAing  seriously  to  repTeocnd.  We  suspect  that  the  faults, 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bodum^  are  not  noW  very  common ;  and  we 
own  that  hk  cases  strike  as  rather  as  illustrations  than  as  facts.  If 
the  first,  at  least,  be  a  real  representation,  the  parents  may  acquit 
themselves,  as  no  indulgence,  without  a  coustitutional  setninium^ 
\^ould  have  produced  sucn  appearances.  Should  not  Dr.  Buchan^ 
himself  a  parent  and  an  observer,  have  reprehended  the  picture 
ftom  Virgu,  in  his  motto— 

*  Infantumque  animie  flentes  in  Knttne  prihot* 

At  what  period  is  an  infismt  observed  first  to  shed  teat^  I  For  this 
16  the  meaning  of  *  fientes:' 

*  Si  vis  me  fierc^  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi.' 


^  We  should  be  iorry  if  the  reader  were  to  think  this  trash 
it  U  the  cj  ^ce  gf  some  painphlet$  highly  valued. 
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Akt.  dS.— ^  second  Treatise  on  ike  Bath  Waters^  comprdiending 
their  medicinal  Pauxrs  in  general,  and  particularlt/  as  they  relate  to 
the  Cure  qf  Dyspepsia,  Gout,  Rheunuttisnh  Jaundice  and  Liver 
Complaints,  Chlorosis,  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  Palsy,  ifc,  hrc.  By 
George  Smith  Gibbes,  M.D.  F.R.S.  ^c.  Sto.  4*.  Boards. 
Robinsons.     1803. 

We  are  not  greatly  pleased  wirfi  Dr.  Gibbes,  who  somewhat  ar- 
rogantly assumes  authority  from  his  local  situation,  and  asserts 
{hzt  no  one  but  a  Bath  physician  can  judge  of  the  effects  of  the 
Bath  waters.  We  shall  not  contend  this  point,  though,  qifod  verho 
dicitur,  verba  negare  sat  est,  but  prefer  some  arguments  tdken  from 
his  work.  ^'^^ 

He  still  insists  on  the  wonderful  powers  arising  from  a  minute  di- 
vision of  the  ingredients,  and  adds,,  or  insinuates,  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  eftects  of  the  iron,  combined  as  it  may  be  with  dif^ 
ferent  aerial  substances.  We  may  reply,  that  he  is  equally  unable 
to  decide  on  the  subject.  The  point  is,  do  the  Bath  waters  produce 
these  peculiar  characteristic  effects  ?  We  think  they  have  peculiar 
powers,  thoiigh  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Saunders  seem,  at  least,  to 
doubt  5  and  Dr.  Falconer,  who  has  had  many  more  years  of  local  ex- 
perience than  Dr.  Gibbes,  is  by  no  means  sanguine.  It  is  a  mark  of  no 
ingenuity  in  our  author,  that  he  has  selected  every  thing  that  can 
lead  the  reader  to  think  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Saunders  favoura- 
ble to  the  cause,  and  omitted  their  positive  assertions  on  the  con- 
trary side.  They  -each  contend,  that  the  Bath  waters  have  little 
effect  beyond  what  warm  water  would  produce ;  yet,  frcftn  partial 
quotations,  they  seem  to  be  its  patrons.  Dr.  Saunders's  sentiments 
are,  indeed,  afterwards  quoted  at  length,  and  combated  by  no  u;i- 
common  arguments.  Dr.  Gibbes,  in  effect,  forsakes  his  own  cause, 
and  the  refined  reasoning  respecting  the  minute  division  and  the 
aerial  impregnation  of  steel,  by  directing  a  chalybeate  pill,  in  its 
gross  unattenuated  form,  in  aid  of  the  waters.  , 

The  various  diseases,  for  which  Bath  waters  are  employed  exter- 
nally or  internally.  Dr.  Gibbes  next  notices ;  and  he  a;  times  re- 
turns to  the  ntysterious  effects  of  the  minute  division,  or  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  iron.  The  effect  of  the  flint,  however,  is  passed 
over  in  silence.  He  no  longer  strikes  fire,  no  longer  ex  fumo  dare 
ItKem  cogitat :  indeed  the  whole  is  rather  fumus  ex  fulgore.  The 
concluding  part  we  shall  transcribe. 

•  I  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of  shewing  that  there  are 
some  strong  objections  to  the  theory  cf  M.  Lavoisier,  which  has 
vtkh  very  tew  exceptions  been  universally  admitted  throughout  the 
chemical  world.  I  have  already  published  my  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  were  the  first  that  appeared  in  that  line,  and  appeared 
in  Mr.  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal ;  for  on  the  first  trials  with 
the  Galvanic  pile  I  was  convinced  that  tiie  antiphlogistic  theory  of 
chemistry  was  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  it.  Some  late  facts  published  by  Dr,  Carradori,  strengtli^n 
the  opinions  I  tiien  formed,  and  unquestionably  weaken  the  supports 
c^  the  theory  of  M.  Lavoisier. 

*  Dr.  Carradori  mentions  that  it  is  known  from  the  experiments 
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of  Vauauelin  that  vine^  will  not  calcxn^  lead,  tinless  it  bff  fat  eon* 
tact  widi  the  air.  A  piece  of  lead  totally  immersed  in  vinegac  vfll 
not  calcine.  He  found,  however,  that  when  two  pieces  of  kad 
were  thus  placed  in  strong  vinegar  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch 
asunder,  and  these  pieces  of  lead  touched  the  two  extreintties  of  the 
pile  of  Volta,  constructed  with  forty  pairs  of  plates  of  xtnc  and  $il* 
'  ver,  the  piece  of  lead  which  touched  the  zinc  side  of  the  pile  was 
strongly  calcined.  From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  tne  vine- 
gar ooes  not  calcine  the  lead,  since  no  calcination  takes  place  wheo 
uie  lead  is  plunged  into  it ;  neither  could  the  oxygene  come  irom 
the  atmosi*ere  since  the  access  of  the  air  is  prevented.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  in  this  instance  calcination  has  taken  place 
without  the  addition  of  oxjrgene.  Some  principle,  however,  does 
come  from  the  end  of  the  pde  which  causes  the  calcination  of  the^ 
lead ;  it  is  this  principle  I  contend  which  appears  to  be  negative 
dectricity  from  the  zinc  end,  and  that  from  the  silver  end  of  the  pile, 
which  is  positive  electricity,  combining  with  water  that  give  it  aeri- 
form elasticity;  and  form  hydrogenous  and  oxygenous  gasses,  of 
vfhkh  oxygene  and  hydrogene  have  not  been  proved  to  be  the  bases. 
Water  seems  as  an  element  to  constitute  the  ponderable  part  of  these' 
two  airs)  and  the  specific  diflFerences  between  them  appear  to  arise 
from  those  two  states  of  Galvanism  or  electripity,  which  give  elastic 
aeriform  fluidity  to  their  common  basis,  water.  When  by  combus- 
tion water  is  again  produced,  and  these  airs  lose  their  aeriform  flu- 
idity, it  appears  that  these  two  states  of  Galvanism  or  electricity  join 
to  form  ordinary  fire.  It  was  therefore  from  these  considerations^ 
that  I  concluded  a  paper  which  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  with 
these  remarks,  that  oxygene  and  hydrogene  as  the  peculiar  bases  of 
oxygene  and  hydrogene  gasses  appeared  to  be  non-entities,  that  the 
matter  of  heat  was  not  a  simple  pnnciple,  that  water  was  not  proved 
to  be  a  compound,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  French  chemists  did 
not  consequently  explain  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  pile  of 
Volta.  The  old  philosopher  Heraclitus  gave  a  more  consistent 
idea  when  he  said — "  itvpo$  ^avaro;  OLspi  ytvsfnu  xa<  «^o^  ^avarof 
v^an  ysvifFii** — "  the  destruction  of  fire  gives  birth  to  air ;  the  de- 
struction of  air  to  water.'*     p.  118. 

We  shall  add  no  remark  on  these  observations ;  and  no  chrmu 
VfiH  expect  any«  Has  our  author  or  M.  Carradori  exanoined  the 
state  ot  the  vinegar  subsequent  to  the  experiment  i 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Art.  S4t.'!^'Cf€0graphf  for  the  Use  (^  Schools^  and  young  Pertons 
in  generaL  Illustrated  with  fifty  Copper^pkues,  -J^  the  Rev.  J, 
Goldsmith,  Vicar  qf  Dunnington,  ifc,  12imo.  lOs.  6d.  Mound. 
Phillips.    180S.  • 

Geography,  as  a  science,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  therefore  its 
elements  have  not  been  properly  explained.  In  general,  the  intro- 
ductions to  this  science  consist  of  a  list  of  names,  with  little  except 
an  artificial  connexion,  without  any  circumstance  which  can  im- 
press the  jnind,  or  render  the  subject  in  any  view  interesting.  In 
the  present  work,  the  real  geographic  information  is  included  with^^ 
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comparativielyy  a  few  pages,  which,  arc  filled  by  judicious  selections 
from  the  authors  of  travds  who  have  described  the  manaers  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  illustrated  with  plates.  This  coUection  is  pleasing  ; 
but  it  is  very  remotely  connected  with  geography  as  a  science :  it 
is  an  appendage,  rather  th^i  a  part  of  the  subject. 

A  short  description  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  with  a  view  of 
the  universe  in  general,  the  method  of  drawing  maps,  and  the  use 
of  die  globes,^  are  subjoined.  On  tlie  whole,  we  think  this  collection 
highly  interesting  and  entertaining;  but  must  add,  that  it  'is  not 
strictly  geographic.  Tlie  maps  are  greatly  superior  to  .those  of  any 
preceding  elementary  work. 

Art.  35.-'^ An  easy  Grantmar  of  Geograpki/,  intended  as  a  Companion 
and  Introduction  to  the  Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools  by  the 
same  Author,  with  Maps,  By  the  Rev,  J.  Goldsmith,  12nuK 
^.6d.     Bound.    Phillips.     1803. 

This  little  abstract  contains  the  more  strictly  geographic  part  of 
,  the  former  work,  with  ^ome  useful  additions  ;  particularly  a  voca- 
bulary of  the  names  of  places,  properly  accented,  and  questions 
with  their  answers,  as  exercises.  The  maps  are  the  same — Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  North  and  S6uth  America,  and  the  British 
islands. 

•Art.  36. — An  Introduction  to  Geography  and  Astronomy,  by  the  Use 

of  the  Globes  and  Maps.     To  which  are  added,  the  Construction  cf 

Maps,  and  a  Table  of  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  qf  the  Places 

'  mentioned  in  the  Work.    By  E.  and  J.  Bruce,    l2mo.    45.    Bound* 

Robinsons.     1803. 

This  little  work  is  more  strictly  geographic  than  the  two  former 
lU  some  parts,  and  less  so  in  others.  The  author  approaches  an  ele- 
mentary view  of  the  subject,  by  his  general  survey  of  the  terrestrial 
flobe ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  problems  on 
Qth  globes.  They  are  simple,  and  clearly  described :  a  general 
view  of  the  solar  system  is  subjoined. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  37. — Human  Frailties ;  a  Novel,  interspersed  with  Poetry.    By 

the  Ai^hor  qf  the  Observant  Pedestrian,   tfc.     S  Vols,  l2mo.     12». 

Boards,    Dutton.     1803. 

•  Human  frailties  V — It  is  thus  that  the  grossest  crimes,  and  con- 
duct the  most  faul  to  the  happiness  of  society,  are  glossed  over. 
No  censure  can  be  sufficiently  severe  for  such  offences :  some  pii- 
nishment  ought  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  thus  gild  vice,  array  it 
in  the  garb  of  virtue,  or  reprehend  it  with  the  geaUe  name  of  frailty 
—prtttexit  nomine  culpam. 

In  the  execution,  this  work  is  below  the  lowest.  The  grossest 
igiiorance  of  every  subject,  which  can  occur,  is  displayed  in  every 
page.  Of  human  life,  of  honorary  ranks,  of  the  gradations  of  so- 
ciety, of  different  countries  and  religions,  the  author  scarcely  pos- 
sesses the  slightest  knowledge ;  for  the  mistakes  upon  every  subject 
a>e  numeroti^  The  language  is  also  mean  and  ungrammatical.  W© 
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had  begun  to  mark  its  errors ;  but,  when  we  came  very  carlv  to 
*  pruning  embryos/  the  pen  fell  from  our  hand  in  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter. 

Art.  38. —  The   Union  :  a  Notch     By  J^Iiss  Minifie,  Author  of  the 
CausUde  Poland.     3  Vols.  V2mo.  9s.  stivcd.  Button.  1803. 

We  Temenjber  to  hare  heard  a  gentleman,  who  was  often  em- 
ployed in  reading  modem  novels  to  ladies  seated  round  a  working- 
table,  confess,  that  he  seldom  read  above  two  or  three  lines  in  a  page. 
His  eye  glanced  over  the  lines  following  those  he  was  perusing; 
and  he  sometimes  omitted  them,  and  occasionally  supplied  their 
substance.  The  female  coterie^  however,  confessed  that  thev  never 
imderstood  a  novel  so  well  as  when  he  read  it.  Accident  has  led 
US  to  improve  on  this  plan ;  for  we,  by  chance,  took  up  the  third 
instead  of  the  second  volume,  and  read  a  great  part  of  it,  without 
discovering  the  mistake.  When  we  did  discover  it,  a  few  lines 
might  have  supplied  the  whole. 

Miss  Minifie  is  not  a  novice  in  this  kind  of  laboin- ;  but  we  do 
not  think  she  has  derived  much  knowledge  from  her  expe- 
rience ;  for  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  tissue  consisting  of  so 
many  improbable,  and  so  many  ridiculous,  circumstances.  We 
should  not,  on  many  occasions,  engage  in  so  minute  an  examina- 
tion of  novels,  were  it  not  to  guard  against  the  erroneous  exam« 
pies  they  hold  out.  The  heroine  by  courtesy  is  always  faultless ; 
and  her  conduct  will,  of  course,  be  imitated.  Our  heroine,  en- 
gaged to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Osmond,  flies  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  because  a  lady,  whom  she  met  accidenplly  at  Calais, 
said  that  her  daughter  was  seduced  by  a  person  bearing  that  name. 
She  is  received  or  a  respectable  family  m  the  north,  as  a  govern 
ness,  where  she  meets  ^vith  this  gentleman,  who  has  fled  from  her 
because  he  would  not  marry  *  on  compulsion.*  This  new  Rosetta 
discovers  her  Young  Meadows,  but  suffers  him  to  go  to  Ireland  to 
solicft  hrs  father's  consent  to  marry  her  whose  assumed  namie  h^ 
©nly  knew.  Such  conduct,  perhaps,  no  young  kdy  will  choose  to 
imitate :  the  rest  of  the  stor)-  is  equally  absurd  and  improbable. 
She  is  carried  off,  by  violence,  to  a  desert  island  ;  escapes  in  a  boat, 
with  a  young  woman  alone,  to  an  island  still  more  deserted ;  finds 
her  lover  in  this  spot  dying,  whom  she  recovers ;  and  they  are  at 
last  rejncucd  by  a  rival.  All,  hoT^'evcr,  ends  happily.  We  have 
not  often  before  reached  the  summit  of  absurdity. 

Art.  30. — Light  and  Shade;  a  NotrL     By  the  Author  ofFederetta, 
A"c.  ^c.     4  Vols.     VJmo.     Hs.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1808. 

The  lights  and  shades  arc  in  the  characters:  few  arc  so  en- 
lightened but  that  they  have  some  shade;  scarcely  any  (Green- 
wood excepted)  so  dark  as  to  have  no  brilliant  spot.  The  work  is 
Evely,  pledging,  and  interesting.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
spirit,  and  supported  with  consistency.  Some  of  them  are  so  pe- 
culiarly striking,  that  they  must  be  |K)rtraits :  they  are  individuals, 
not  a  species :  the  conduct  of  the  characters  holds  out  no  faulty 
example,  afid  decorum  is  strictly  preser\ed.     Here,  however,  xjur. 
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commendation  must  end.  The  language  is  peculiarly  ezceptiona* 
ble;— we  mean  with  respect  to  coirectness.  It  at  times  almost 
descends  to  colloquial  barbarisms ;  and  is,  occasionally^  ludi- 
crously erroneous,  particularly  where  the  child's  eyes  are  said 
to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  fatker^s.  This  hnage  is  a  favourite  one  ; 
for  it  occurs  more  than  once.  Shotdd  the  fair  authcM^s  (for  such 
the  WTiter  mu^t  be)  again  engage  in  a  similar  work,  we  woUldad-* 
vise  her  recurring  to  the  assistance  of  a  friend  to  correct  the  hu^guage. 

Art.  40. — The  Forest  qf  Holienelbe.  A  Tale.  B^the  Author  of  Him- 
hat  Castle  and  Correlia.  3  Vols.  l2nio.  ISs.  6d.  Boards. 
Lane  and  Newman.     1803. 

We  have  perused  these  volumes  with  much  pleasure.  The  au- 
thor scarcely  in  any  instance  violates  probability,  or  •  o'ersteps  the 
,  modesty  of  nature.'  Yet  we  have  caverns  inhabited  by  outlaws  ; 
^•e  have  massy  chains,  impenetrable  prisons,  and  suicide.  The 
whole  is,  however,  well  managed.  The  characters  are  natural,  but 
discriminated.  They  are  not  faultless  monsters,  but  have  e^^ch  their 
errors,  which  contribute  to  the  catastrophe.  We  mean  not  to  im- 
peach him  for  a  fault,  though  we  think  the  example  we  allude  to  may 
be  ifijurious  f  and- the  interest  is  lessened  by  the  conduct  exhibitedr^ 
we  mean  the  warm  susceptibility  of  the  heroine,  who  yields  her 
heart  without  a  struggle,  from  tlie  impulse  of  gratitude,  ^o  a  person 
she  is  not  acquainted  with,  and  whose  character,  from  his  wish  of 
concealment,  is  suspicious.  She  even  loves  his  semblance;  for  im- 
der  a  feigned  name  she  does  not  know  him  to  be  the  same.  The 
hero,  an  outlaw,  a  robber,,  has  all  the  impetuous  energies  4>f  his  edu- 
cation and  profession.  We  could  not  have  left  Constantia  with  him, 
in  expectation  of  her  happiness ;  and,  as  the  catastrophe  was  to  be 
mournful,  these  little  imperfections  are  artfully  brought  forward  to 
render  the  events  more  consistent,  and  to  lessen  the  pain  we  might 
otherwise  feel  at  the  conclusion.  We  suspect  tlie  author  to  be  far 
above  the  common  rank  of  novel-winters ;  and,  with  a  happier  sub- 
ject, he  may  perhaps  excite  greater  interest — the  chief  point  ijoi  which 
lie  has  failed  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

.  MISCELLANEOUS  LIST.. 

Art.  4fL — Plovers  qf  Literature^  for  1801  and  1802;  orcharacte-* 

•  ristic  Sketches  qf  Himum  Nature  and  modem  Mav^urs.     To  which 

.  is  added,  a  general  View  of  Literature  during  that  Period.     With 

Notes,  historical,  critical,  and  explanaton/.     By  the  Rev,  P,  Pre-- 

vost,  and  P,  Blagdon,  Esq.     Vol,  L     To  be  continued  wmually. 

V2m0.    5s.    Boards.    Crosby  and  Co.     1803. 

These  gentlemen  inform  us,  that,  *  being  called  on  by  their  dif- 
ferent professions  attentively  to  peruse  tlie  light,  the  serious,  the 
interesting,  the  amusing,  and  the  instructive  publications  that 
make  their  appearance  m  the  literary  world,  they  had  sedulously 
transcribed  a  variety  of  striking  fragments.'  These  are  the  far* 
rago  lihelli. — ^The  bouquet  is  pleasing  j  and  we  pass  from  gay  to 
gi^ve,  from  lively  to  severe. — In  short,  it  will  amuse  in  the  sum- 
mer's shade,  and  by  the  winter's  fire,  in  those  listless  moment* 
when  the  wisest  wish  to  relax  their  minds,  and  the  more  mdolenti<» 
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pass  away  a  tedious  half-hour.  Each  may  also  rise  from  fab 
task  with  some  information — an  advantage  which  cannot  always 
be  attained  even  by  a  good  noveL 

Art.  42,— 5/itrt^  ofihe  Public  Journals  far  1199^  1800,  1801 ;  heit^ 
an  impatUoL  Sckcticm^  the  most  esquiaitt  EsuofM  andJettx  d' Esprit, 
prineipull^  Prose,  that  appeared  in  the  Newspapers  and  other  PMi'* 
catioas,  with  explanatory  Notes^  Vols*  llL  iF.  and  V.  I2vuu 
Ridgcway.     1803. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  coHectioiu 
If  the  folic  wine  ones  be  not  eqixal  in  merit,  no  fajilt  attaches  to  the 
editor,— The  Anti-jacobin  newspaper  was  rich  in  spirit  and  humour; 
it  left  its  name  to  the  journal  that  immediately  succeeded  it, 
though  in  a  different  form ;  but,  alas !  *  he  could  not  leave  his 
mantle*'  Empty,  vapid,  and  spiritless,  it  rears  its  head  with  diffi- 
culty. Tlie  editor  of  the  collection  before  us  has  selected  from  other 
periodical  works  the  best  essays  that  he  could  find ;  and  sunt  bona, 
siifU  qniedam  mediocria — ^may  we  change  the  conclusion  ?  sunt  malck 
qusedam. 

A&T,  ifS^r-^Bichardi  Relhan,  A»,  M.  Villcs  de  Hemingby  m  Agrif  JJn^ 
colnienai  Reetoris;  Regia  Societatit  Londinensis  SacU;  et  Socittad^ 
Linnaana.  Assoc.  Flora  CarOabrigieruiSy  exfubem  Plantas  Agri 
CaniabriginMs  LidigenaSy  scctmdum  Systema  Sexuale  Digestas :  cum^ 
Char^ideribus  Genericis,  Diagnosi  ^^ciemm,  SynonyjiUs  SeUctit, 
Nomijiibus  Trivialibus,  Loco  Natali,  Tempore  Infiorescentia.  £di^ 
tio  altera.    6vo.     Ss.     Boards.    White.     1802. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  we  noticed  at  some  length :  die  pre- 
sent  is  much  enlarged ;  and  the  synonyms  are  numerous  and  cckr- 
rect.  The  author  speaks  of  distress  and  misfortune.  We  are  tiuly 
sorry  that  such  have  been  his  lot,  and  trust,  that,  by  his  exertions^ 
he  will  be  able  to  overcome  them.  Wie  have  few  provincial  Floras 
c£  equal  merit  and  extent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Phillips  should  have  been  more  guarded  in  his  bnguage* 
when  he  accused  us  of  <  a  most  abominable  misrepresentation  is  • 
ike  leading  paragr^h  of  the  account  of  Wittman*s  Travels.*  We 
said  that  mis  work  followed  shr  Robert  Wilson's,  Denon's,  Ander« 
son's,  and  Walsh's; — Mr.  Phillips  asserts,  that  it  appeared  tuMma 
few  weeks  of  these,  and  was  announced  before.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  story  of  Curl,  who  declared  that  it  was  a  most  abominable  Snisre- 
presetuaiion  to  say  that  he  was  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  for,  alas !  it  was 
a  rue.  Mr.  Phillips,  we  remark,  dwells  on  the  work  being  *  adver* 
tised,'  and  *  announced.' — ^We  well  know  the  reason,  and  hjave  the 
dates  of  each  publication  before  us ;  frora  which  we  can  ordy  decide. 
To  come,  however,  nearer  to  the  point,  we  confess  the  truth  of  the 
advertisement ;  and  those  who  know  the  original  state  in  which  it 
was  offered  and  the  steps  that  intervened  before  the  work  was 
*  announced*  and  published,  will  not  wonder  at  its  impcrfcctionsp 
but  at  the  merit  it  really  possesses. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

SERIES  THE  THIRD. 

Vol.  I.  MARCH,  1804.  Ko.ltl. 

Art.  I. — The  Progress  of  Maritime  Disarvery^  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Forming  an  extensive  System  of  Hydrography ,  By  James 
Stanier Clarke,  F.I}. S.  Xc.  Vol.1,  ^to.  SLSs.  Boards, 
Cadell  and  Davies.    ,1803. 

WHEN  we  contemplate  the  varied  and  important  contents 
cf  this  volume ;  when  we  reflect  that  it  only  announces  the 
prospect  of  five  or  six  similar  ones,  to  connect,  in  one  workf 
the  substance  of  numerous  publications  of  interest  and  value, 
we  are  astonished  at  the  boldness,  we  had  almost  said  the  te* 
merity,  of  the  author.  Professions  are,  indeed,  easy ;  and  to 
copy,  or  more  compendiously  to  compact,  the  narratives  of  difi^ 
rent  vovagers  would  consume  thefoste  of  indolence  rather  than 
the  midnight  oil  of  study.  This  is  not,  however,  Mr.  Qarke't 
design,  ami  certainly  has  not  been  his  practice.  Tracts  of 
peculiar  rarity  and  curiosity  he  has,  indeed,  preserved  entire  i 
and  has,  in  general,  collected  with  great  judgonent  from  th« 
best  authors.  From  some  cause  or  omer,  we  certainly  opened 
the  work  with  prepossessions  not  greatly  in  its  favour,  but  soon 
found  reason  to  discard  them ;  for  we  perceived  our  author^s 
knowledge  to  be  extennve  and  varied;  his  diligence  and  atten* 
don  indmtig^Me.  To  say  that  we  find  nothing  to  reprehend} 
would  not  be  true ;  but,  whatever  censures  may  escape  us  will 
often  proceed  firom  mere  difierences  of  opinion,  and  will  not 
affect  the  author's  general  charaaer  at  an  acute  2nd  diligent  in* 
^irer  ;  as  a  scholar,  or  a  geographer. 

•  The  introduction  to  this  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a^ro* 
gressive  memoir  of  maritime  discoveries  by  the  Cuthites,  and  ftie* 
nictans,  the  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  The  work  itself, 
after  some  illustrations  of  commercial  historv,  in  which,  among 
other  subjects,  the  doubdul  progress  of  the  Norman  mariners  u 
glanced  at,  proceeds  to  review  the  early  periods  of  Fbrtuguese  htSi^ 
toryprior  to  the  fifteendi  century;  an  account  is  then  given  of  their 
aaost  distingui^ed  writers  on  Portuguese  Asia  and  America  1  and 
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the  history  of  their  discoveries  follows,  from  the  reign  of  John  the 
first  in  13854  to  the  arrival  of  da  Gama  in  1498  on  the  coast  of 
Malahar;  s^hich  completes  the  first  gieat  division  of  my^abours.' 
f.^ii* 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  contains  an  account  of  some 
collections^  not  iiiaefttd,  in  Mr.  Locke's  camlogue,  preserved  in 
the  Appendix,  and  some  further  statements  of  the  author's  de^ 

*  In  all  of  these  collections,  thoilgh  in  Alley's  least  of  apy,  hy- 
drogriijShy  has  been  considered  in  a  secondary,  and  frequency  in  a 
subordinate  point  of  view.  The  great  objects  of  this  branch  of 
science,  so  interesting  to  a  p-eat  commercial  nation,  and  so  impor- 
tant to  its  navigators,  are  dispersed  through  an  infinity  of  vcdume% 
and  often  erroneously  given.  Authorities  have  been  seldom  cited  ; 
the  claims  of  nations,  and  individuals,  to  ttve  merit  of  their  respec* 
live  discoveries  are  too  faintly  traced ;  the  remarks  of  the  naviga- 
tor and  tratveller,  united  in  the  same  work,  destroy  that  connection 
and  Sirrangen^ent  each  might  separately  possess ;  the  dissertations 
asidremancs  of  nautical  men  have  multiplied,  until  some  of  the 
tariiest,  and  most  vaduiible»  are  nearly  kwt  amidst  the  mass  of  in* 
formation  that  exists  ^  so  that  it  appeared  necessary  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteendi  century,  to  arrange,  and  separate,  the  stores  which 
preceding  ones  had  afforded  \  and  thus  to  form  a  general  system 
of  hydrography,  equally  interesting  to  the  navigator,  die  statesmaur 
Ibe  mercnant,  and  to  readers  in  general.'     p.  iviii. 

Mr.  Clarke  takes  up  his  subject  at  a  very  early  period — 
the  origin  of  na^vigation  from  observation  of  the  practice  of  the 
luutiluf,  noticing,  with  some  fancifhl  authors,  antediluvian  na*- 
vi^ation,  and  antedihivian  magnets  and  clocks.  The  judicioiu 
•pic  poet,  and  the  historian,  might  follow  his  example : 

<  Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
JNec  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovc* 

The  hiitoriia,  indeed,  cannot,  like  the  poet,  rush  m  fnedioB 
ret,  wm  secus-uc  noias;  but>  as  his  object  is  real  events,  it  i$ 
icarcely  necessary  to  invade  the  region  of  fable,  or  arrive  at 
lacts  through  the  medium  of  fancy.  The  ark,  it  is  rcmaiked> 
m9&  well  adapted  for  containing  a  variety  of  objects  within  a 
comparatively  small  bulk  \  and  ships,  built  on  this  model,  have 
been  found  verv  advantageous^  as  the  stowage  is  considerable  in 
proportion  to  we  superficies.  Had  the  antediluvians  possessed 
ships,  it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Noah  would  not  have 
been  exclusively  preserved ;  but  this  argument  is  inconclusive  : 
the  waters  jHrevailed  so  long  on  the  earthy  that,  had  otber  vesr 
•ds  existed,  Amine  would  have  proved  as  fiital  as  the  dehj|re ; 
and  divine  inspiration  was  no  less  apparent  in  having  provided 
llie  means  of  support,  and  of  a  continuation  of  the  species,  thaa 
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In  hftving  st^gested  the  form  and  construction  of  the  floating 
habkatton. 

The  ark  rested  on  the  moontain  Araratf  on  the  east  of  ShU 
naar^  the  east  of  the  plains  of  Babylon,  on  a  portion  of  that 
high  mountainous  ridge^  which  distinguishes  the  central  parnof 
Asia,  %o  often  noticed  by  us  as  the  source  of  nuqcierous  rivepriy 
which  flow  in  difierent  and  opposite  directions*.  Fcom  ttiii 
point,  the  whole  human  race  could  be  mosi.  conveniently  d^ 
tpersed ;  and  India  and  Chaldsea,  as  from  a  central  ^tot,  be 
nearly  at  the  same  period  inhabited. 

The  aric  is  not  unnecessarily  introduced  eifher  by  Mr.  Clarlct 
or  by  us )  for  the  author,  adopting  what  we  consider  as  th0 
reveries  of  Mr.  Bryant,  has  followed  the  Arkites,  the  Qithites^ 
and  the  Ammonians,  in  our  opinion,  too  closely  : — but  we  must 
be  more  explicit. 

Greece,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe^  has  made  tbt 
history  of  all  her  neighbours  her  own*  Waa  a  sea  called  tht 
Helle^nt  ?  she  substituted  a  Helle.  She  introduced  an  im^ 
ginary  Dardanus,  a  Tros,  an  Ion,  &c.  as  ancestors  of  those 
whose  origin  she  was  unacquainted  widi«  •  It  does  not,  how* 
ever,  follow  that  this  was  done  in  every  instance ;  but  where  it 
the  Une  to  be  drawn  between  history  and  fable  i  Facts,  that  are 
detailed  with  minuteness,  with  circumstimces  not  jncrediblef 
and  suitable  to  the  situation  of  the  actors,  and  the  state  of  io» 
ciety  at  that  ser^,  should  not,  we  chink,  be  rejected  because  a 
part  may  be  £ibulous.  A  dense  cloud  overspreads  the  horizon 
-of  ancient  history.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  enlightened  by 
a  meteor;  sometimes  the  cloud,  for  a  moment  breakmg,  disc<>- 
i^rs  a  brilliant  spot.  Some  judgement  b  then  necessary  to  di« 
stinguish  the  false  from  the  true  light :  but,  unfbrtimately,  no 
memal  telescope  of  high  powers  seems  to  have  been  employedf 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  posterior  to  the  daysof  ^fewtQB, 
to  discriminate  the  truth.  Since  the  controversy,  excited  by 
Mr»  Bryant,  respecting  the  siege  of  Troy,  we  hazard  little  in 
considtioring  this  as  a  real  event  \  and,  since  the  piratic  exploits 
of  the  Grecians  have  been  acknowledged,  since  piracy  was  no 
disgraceful  occupation,  as  little  is  risked  by  considering  Troy, 
for  the  reasons  lately  assigned,  as  a  place  oc  pecidiar  riches,  aad 
an  object  powerfoUy  attractive  to  the  piratic  plunderer*  Mr. 
Clarke  will  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  former  extensive  com^ 
merce  in  the  Euxine :  it  was  demonstrated,  with  singular  abi- 
lity, by  his  jgrandfather,  in  the  ^  Connexion  of  the  Saxon  and 
E^lirii  Corns.'  May  we  not,  then,  take  one  additional  step, 
mtid  suppose  the  Argonautic  eiq>edition  a  similar  enterprise  ? 
The  invaders  were  e^ially  poor  $  and  date  Cokhians  probably 
Bot  infiesior  in  riches  to  the  Trojans. 

In  this  part,  however,  we  feel  simie  diflkoky,  not  fttim  want 
of  proof,  but  from  our  inability  to  bring  these  proofii  within 
ft  mpdorate  compass.    But,  to  be  as  briet  as  possiote-— we  nre* 
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$tHnc/from  the  united  voice  of  antiquity,  that,  vrith  the  exccp«^ 
tion  of  one  period,  the  Egyptians  were  never  *.  conquerors  or 
colonisers.*  They  yielded,  by  turttB,to  tkfe  Shepherds,  the  Edo- 
Mite^  (for  in  this  point  we  must  distinguish  them),  and  the 
EtMopians.  Th9  Edomites,  we  know,  were  a  naval,  enter-* 
prising  race^  the  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aversion  to 
the  sea.  The  Edomites  were,  probably,  ^ways  the  con* 
querors)  for  their  colour,  their  possessions,  their  employments, 
and  whatever  rehted  to  thoiil,  were  *  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians.'  The  consequence  then  is,  that,  though  situated  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Egyptians  never  had  any  share  of  the  Indian 
trade.  The  only  brilliant  period  of  their  history  wus  that  of 
Sesostria.  It  is  a  very  early  and  an  obscure  sera,  much  contami- 
nated with  fable  and  fictitious  exploits  \  but  the  general  consent 
of  antiquaries  has  established  the  existence  of  their  only  undis* 
puted  colony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasts  in  the  Euxine.  ^  lliis 
is  said  to  have  been  established  under  Sesostris  \  and  the  spot 
was  probably  chosen  as  a  depot  of  the  riches  of  India,  brought 
through  the  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus.  This  course  of  com- 
'  merce  our  author  admits.  On  this  foundation,  then,  we  sup- 
pose Colchis  the  object  of  a  piratic  expedition ;  and  the  golden 
fleece,  the  riches  which  the  Indian  commerce  had  accumulated. 
«  The  difficulties,  raised  aeainst  the  credibility  of  this  voyage, 
arise  from  the  repetition  or  the  Mory,  with  additional  and  al* 
tered  circumstances.  Orpheus  we  think  a  real  personage ;  but 
this  is  immaterial.  The  Argonautics,  called  from  him,  is  a  poem 
of  ereat  antiquity,  very  nearly  if  not  absolutely  of  an  eoual  age 
with  Homer's  Iliad.  It  describes,  with  some  mixture  ot  fable,  % 
voyage,  on  the  whole,  clear  and  consistent,  whoever  may  have 
been  its  author*  The  adventurers  fail  in  their  attempt  $  and, 
as  they  know  that  their  retreat  wilt  be  intercepted,  they  ad- 
vance to  the  source  of  the  Phasis.  The  Argo  is  represented  as 
portable ;  and  the  distance  to  the  Wolga  as  mconsiderable.  In 
our  own  day,  two  or  three  portages,  much  less  considerableimieht 
bring  them  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  every  appearance  tells  us,  tnat 
formerly  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  larger  and  deeper  than  at  pre^ 
sent ;  whence  it  is  more  probable  that  the  portages  were  incon- 
siderable, if  they  existed  at  all,  than  that  they  were  of  their  pre- 
sent extent,  where,  then,  are  the  difficulties ?  They  arise,  in 
some  measure,  from  die  idea  that  this  navigation  was  unlcmMm 
at  that  period,  and  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  ApoUo- 
nius  and  Valerius  Fbccus  found  another  course  for  the  return  of 
the  adwnturers.  •  "We  may^  however,  at  least  presume  diat  an 
author,  older  than  the  «ra  of  Onomacritus — for  in  his  time  the- 
Argonautics,  actribritedto  Orpheus,  were  discovered^^would 
probably  know  more  of  this  expedition  than  a  poet  in  the  court 
.of  Ptolemy  Eoergetes;  and  if  the  latter  thought  the  course 
.incredible,  his  difficulties  should  not  be  adduced  to  encumber 
thf  origiiial  narrative.   The  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  tsAe 
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•f  ^Valerius  Flacctis;  add  it  omst  b^  gtteetnbtred  that  thcser 
are  mconsiseenciea  of  their  respective  authori,  not  of  the  dettnp- 
tions  of  Orpheus. 

The  great  point  then  remains — ^Was  the  mv}gatien  tmtoitma. 
at  that  ttn>e  i  The  country  wais  certainly  pot  imknowii.  Tht* 
extensive  commerce  of  the  Euxine  admitted  of  the  commodW 
ties  ef  the  oorth,  as  well  as  of  the  east ;  and)  aoMingtltosemeiiK 
tiooed  by  Mr.  Clarke>  in  his  *  Connexion/  &c,  are  many  of  thia^ 
kind.  M.  Buache  has  more  pointedly  shown  a  comm^icial; 
comsmnkation  of  the  Baldc^wtdi  the  Enxine ;  and  the  descrip*. 
ttons  of  Herodotusi  though  mixed  with  ftbks  and  inconsisteorv 
cies  derived  from  a  wish  to  assimilate  other  countries  wilhy 
Greece^  and  their  appellations  with  -dbe  Grecian  language^ 
evince  that  the  countries'  on  thie  north  and  the  west  of  tho*^ 
&ixine  had  been  traversed.  ... 

By  sea,  the  Phoenickms  had  traded  earlv  beyond  the  Stmits  of  • 
Gades*  Whether  comnaercialjeak>usy  lea  them  to  disguise  their 
course,  or  their  descriptions  have  been  lost,  we  know  not)  yet> 
from  some  ctreumstancesy  the  former  is  more  orobable ;  and  it  ia\ 
supported  by  the  darkness:  and  horror  spread  around  the  west-, 
em  regions.  They  there ^  indeed,  placed  the  Fortunate  Islands  ; 
but  tlttir  situatioii  was  tmcertiun ;  and  on  the  west  was  the 
gloomy  realm  of  Plutd:  there  Atlas  suj^vted  the  world ;  and 
all  beyond  was  unknowm  Yet  they  navigated  the  Adanti^^ 
they  reached  the  Scilly  Idands  in  search  of  tin,  and  the  Ballioi 
to  bring  home  amber :  this  last  circumstance  is  the  only  one 
that  Mr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  omitted  in  his  accoum  of  the 
ancient  commerce  and  navigations.  There  is  no  reason,  th^riy, 
why  the  Argonauts  may  not  have  known  the  existence  of  the^ 
Bakic,  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  and,  ukimatelyp^ 
vith  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  story  involves  no  incon» 
^ency,  and  little  difficulty* 

We  have  engaged,  at  some  length,  in  this  account,  as  astrik'^ 
iog  feature  in  ancient  Bavigati<m,  since  we  had  in  part  pronused 
it(  and  since,  our i  author,  with  Mr.  Bryant^  arts  the  loutt,  by- 
drying  tbe  reality  of  the  expedition.  We  have  been  obUged 
to  reduce  our  arguments  within  narrow  limits.  It  will  be  otK 
vious  that  these,  with  their  requisite  supports,'  would  fill  a  vo**- 
Inrne.  At  3ome  future  .period,  probsMy,  such  a  volume  may 
appear.  It  is  singular  that  the  Orphic  Argonautics  have  not» 
been  translalecL 

The  Trojan  war,  another  of  those  maritime  e^rents,  whidiK 
6pom  ita  importance  and  consequences,  .obtrudes  itself  on  eip|( 
Dotice>  ha&.been  sufficiently  dwaissed  in  fanner  parts  of  thif. 
jpumal.  Some  subjects,  connected  with  th^.  aaaient  naviga^ 
lion,  noticed  by  our  author,  we  may  shortly  attend  to,  belbfe  wei 
resume  the  more  striking  features  of  the  naval  history. 

One  of  these  is  the  inveotioni of  the  magnetrand  its.appli»' 
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ttoii  to  tlie  ti9»'0f'llv6  Bftvi^ator.  Thie  subject  is  not  stifi^ 
ciendy  bnmgfat  together,  b  is  dropped^  and  resumed,  withouty 
however,  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  infonaatiOit.  Hie 
mrow  of  Aborts,  Ae  golden  cup  of  Apollo,  the  self-directed 
drip,  have  been*  supposed  to  aHude  to  the  mariner's  compass, 
without  any  sufficient  foundation,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
ancients  had  any  such  assistance)  or  its  wonderful  powers 
would  have  been  more  clearly  explained,  and  some  deity  would 
have  been  adduced  as  the  inventor.  The  olive  was  attributed  to 
Minerva ;  the  horse,  to  Neptune ;  but  the  loadstone,  which 
connects  countries  most  distant,  and  fibciUtates  a  path  through 
tho  traektess  ocean,  is- an  object  of  superior  consequence  to 
either.  The  famous  Atlantic  island  is  also  mentioned  *,  but 
without  any  paiticular  elucidation.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  a 
subject  not  particularly  connected  with  the  *  Progress  or  Disco*' 
very,*  except  to  remark,  that,  from  the  Azores  to  the  Cape  de 
Verds,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  coast  of  Brasil,  numerous 
connected  shallows  support  the  su^icton  of  islands  having  once 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  Atlantic.  If  every  circumstance  be 
compared,  the  existence  of  such  lands  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
prolxible  than  that  the  Egyptian  story  should  be  wholly  fabu«- 
lous:  and  this  circumstance  will  admit  of  another  application. 
It  is  by  this  path  that  we  must,  in  nart,  seek  fdr  the  origin  (tf  the 
population  of  America ) — ^we  say  m  part  only,  for  there  must 
have  been  many  other  sources,  some  of  which  we  have  formerly 
pointed  out. 

The  voyages  of  Solomon,  or  rather  under  the  direction  of 
'  Solomon^  to  Ophir,  are  objects  of  peculiar  conse<]uence  to- the 
historian  of  the  '  Progress  of  Navigation ;'  and  the  topic  is  con- 
sidered at  some  lengdi.  Mr.  Clarke,  with  some  other  authorSf 
is  willing  to  fix  Ezion*geber  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  which  is  still  rendered  more  probable  from  the  e£^ts  of 
the  east  wind,  which  destroyed  the  fleets  of  Jehoshaphat  in  that 
port.  Ophir  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  situated  in 
th^  Mozambic  diannel,  either  at  Sofiala  or  Benomopata  $  and 
Tarshish  was  probably  at  no  great  distance  ^  at  least  ^e  ships  of 
Tarshi^h  are  said  to  have  sailed  with  the  fleets  of  Sokmion  to 
Ophir;  and  die  ships  of  Jehoshaphat,  designed  for  T^tt^shish,  were 
stationed  at  Ezion-geber  when  the  &tal  east  wind  destroyed 
ihem. 

The  gold  and  ornaments  of  the  temple  were  ceitahily 
brought  from  O^diir,  &c.  through  the  Indian  Oceans  yet 
BiVid  appears  to*  have  made  considerable  efibits  to  4»btain 
a  nearer  and  more  secure  track  t^  India,  than  by  the  Red 
Ska.  Enpolemus^  an  ancient  historian,  quoted  by  Mr»Clarke» 
has  given  an  accmnt  of  the  victories  of  David  in  AvaMa.  He 
informs  us,  in  the  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebiua  (Chroa. 
caip.  Bp  p.  447),  which  our  author  appeam  not  to  hacre  seen,  that 
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Dati!^  coaqBered  the  Assyrianii  the  PhgeBktoi%t,sin<l  t^-pn^a^ 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He  thus  had  ac6^s» 
t»  the  Persian  Guif  s  and  tbe  i^istorian  expressly  observes  that 
he  availed  himself  of  the9e.  adinintage^i  to  f»Uect  g^ateriak  foi^ 
the  temple  which  he  was  not  permitited  to  build. .  Thus  onljr 
was  IndU  known  at  this  nearly  period  \  for  our  author  afree$ 
with  Dr.  Yix^wU  sM^d  felve  first  authorities, .  thatj  neither  firoia 
the  R,ed  Sea  nor  the  Aliatxtic>;  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^ 
passed  by  the  ancient  pavig9toi:s«i  .The  voyage  of  Nearchwift 
cQ{i9vUmd.tit  9Q9t)e  leogihi^^A^  ^.abstract  ofXfr.  Vincent's  a4* 
piin^l^  workf  om  this  sukgecti  i$  ^ddad :  wetnist  the  second  par^ 
pf  the  Pf^riphi?  of  theJErvthiW^ea.will  ng^Jpng  be  deby«}r 
The  naval  history  of  Carthage  is  another  striking  object  t^^j^ 
claims  attention ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Old  Car- 
thage, are  explained  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  little  obscure 
information  we  possess  will  allow.  We  are  only  acquainted 
with  Carthage  from  Roman  history  \  and  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  think  the  source  polluted^  and  the  streams  consequently 
impure.  The  early  treaties  between  Carthage  and  Romey  prer 
served  by  Polybius»  show»  that  the  former  dictated  as  the  ^v^o^ 
mgn  of  the  sea,  and  the  latter  submitted  as  an  obedient  subjecti 
tiii  able  to  contend  with  a  prospect  of  success*  Hanno's  voyage 
is  one  of  those  events  which  have  penetrated  the  obscurity 
^at  hangs  6ver  the  Carthaginian  history.  It  b  a  subject 
which  we  haVe'  already  noticed  under  the  guidance  of  BJr.  FSU 
conerand  M.  Gosselin ;  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  respect* 
ing  the  extent  of  the  voyage,  Mr.  Clarke  pays,  seemingly,  a  re- 
luctant deference.  The  voyage  of  Hamilco  to  th^  north  ^as 
not  reached  us.  As  our  author  supposes  that  it  was  directed  t9 
t^e  Tin  Islands^  the  situatk>n  of  which  was  scrupulously  .C9nr 
cealed,  it  is  probable  that  no  part  of  it  was  ever  knQwn  (  and  tW 
the  secret  urchives  of  Cartfaage  were  destroyed  with  a  savage 
and  an  impolitic  zeal.  This  voyage  leads  Mr.  Clarke  to  notice 
the  commerce  between  Carthage  and  the  Scilly  Islands  \  but  he 
adds  nothing  peculiarly  new.  We  have  formerly  stated  that 
they  prob-.^Uy  came  to  the  Tamar,  that  the  tin  was  procured 
from  the  coast  of  Devon,  and  that  the  supposed  Ictis  wair 
rather  the  denomination  of  a  creek,  or  harbour,  than  of  ai^ 
island.  Yet  Vectis  may  have  been  the  name  of  on^  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  as  it  was  of  one  opposite  the  coast  of  Hampshire^ 
and  the. appellation,  perhaps  the  island  it^lf^may  have  disap*- 
peared«  Mr.  Clarke,  like  some  inferior  historians,  does  not 
teem  ta  be  aware  of  the  indispensable  necessity- of  tin,  and  talks 
of  its  utility  to  the  dyetj  enameler,  &:c.  while  it  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  give  a  hardness  to  copper  in  the  formation  of  their  miv 
iitary  weapons^  and,  as  we  have  more  lately  leanit»  of  their  coins. 
Our  western  neighbours  msiy,  perhaps,  complain  riiat  thar  con- 
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ncfxion  with  Canhage  has  not  claimed  its  proper  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthagei  Polybiu$»  pirobably  assist- 
ed  by  Carthaginian  pilots,  undertook  to  follovr  the  steps  of 
Hanno)  but  his  voyage  did  not  equal,  in  extent,  that  of  the 
Carthaginians,  whatever  it  may  have  been:  the  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Pliny.  Some  aecomit  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  had  ic<^uired  of  the  Atlantic  k  added ;  but  it  con* 
taifii  only  infermation  often  detaiied«^pirticularly  by  Gosse* 
lin.  We  shall  add,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner,  his 
observations  on  the  magftet,  with  the  arguments  from  which  it 
was  concluded  that  the  ancients  employed  it  as  a  maritier's 
eompass.  - 

<  Among  the  most  respectable  advocates  for  this  theory'  (that 
ihit  magnet  was  known  to  the  ancients),  *  Mr.  Mauricei  whose  opi- 
nion has  been  already  noticed,  deserves  to  be  placed.  He  is  in* 
clined  to  think  that  the  stations  of  the  Abury  temple,  and  the  stu- 
pendons  solar  one  of  the  Dmids  at  Stonehenj^e,  were  fixed  with 
mathematical  precision,  to  correspond  with  the  four  cardinal  points, 
an  idea  which  is  supported  by  Dr.  Smkeky ;  whoimagines,  that,  in 
thus  fixing  their  situation,  they  used  a  compass,  or  magnetic  instra* 
ment :  and  the  same  writer  has  most  ingeniously  attempted  to  as* 
certain,  from  the  variation  of  that  needle,  the  exact  eta  of  the  con* 
stmction  of  either  l^uilding.  Mr.  Maurice  then  add?,  ^  that  the  mu^ 
net  is  mentiooed  by  the  most  ancient  classical  writer^^  under  the 
name  of  lapis  Heracliufy  in  allusion  to  its  asserted  inventor  Hercu- 
les. One  of  tlie  most  curious  and  remarkable  of  the  ihythologie 
Teats  of  Hercules  was  his  sailing  in  a  golden  cup,  which  Apollo  or 
the  Sun  had  given  him,  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  where  he  set  up  die 
^pillars  that  betir  his  name. ...  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  now- 
ever,  that  by  some  mythologtsts,  and  especially  by  the  author  of 
eeme  letters,  on  diis  sulnect,  to  sir  Hildebrand  Jacob,- diis  mysteri- 
ous vase,  given  by  Apollo  to  Hercules,  is  contended  to  have  been 
kself  the  mariners  eompass  box  $  by  which,  not  in  whichv  he  sailed 
o?er  tfie  vast  oceam  The  same  author  contends,  that  the  image  of 
Jupiter  Hammon,  whose  Libyan  temple  according  to  Herodotus 
took  its  rise  fron^  Phenicia,  was  nothing  more  than  a  magnet,  which 
;9vas  carried  abovit  by  the  priests,  when  the  oracle  was  consulted,  in 
a  golden  scyphus :  that  the  famous  golden  fieece  was  nothing  else : 
wnencei  he  Says,  the  ship  which  carried  it  is  said  to  have  been  sen- 
sible, and  possessed  of  the  gift  of  speech ;  and,  finally,  that  the  high 
authority  of  Homer  may  be  adduced  to  corroborate  the  conjecmre, 
that  the  Plneaciane,  a  people  renowned  for  nautical  science,  had  the 
kflovdedge  of  the  magnet ;  for  he  observes,  either  that  certsun  lines 
in  theeignth  book  of  me  Odyssey,  describing  the  Phcacian  vessels  as 
instmct  with  soul,  and  gliding,  without  a  pilot,  through  the  path* 
'Jess  ocean  to  their  place  of  destination,  allude  to  t&  attractive 
jpower  of  the  magnet,  or  else  are  utterly  unintelligible.  Whatso- 
ever truUi  there  ma^  be  in  diis  stsitementi  it  is  evident,  from  ;he  es^* 
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tensive  intevcottnt  anciendy  camt4.0A  between  vm&am  iahabitiiig 
opposite  paits  of  the  globe»  where  the.scirs,  peculiar  to  their  ows 
native  reeiDn»  ccmld  no  longer  afford  jd>em  Ifae  means  of  safe  navi- 
gation ;  Uiat  the  impoTtaiM:  discQvcAry  must  be  of  far  more  ancient 
date  than  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  I2i^ ;  to  which  it  is  generally  as* 
signed,  and  by  the  means  of  Marco  Po^o,,  a  man  £migus  for  Vis  tra* 
yds  into  the  East." 

*  To  these  observatians  I  shall  not  presnine  to  oppooe  any  tb- 
marks  of  my  own,  but  shall  resort  to  men  of  equal  t^lefxts  and  at- 
tainments with  Mr.  Maurice,  and  fint  to  my  learned  rdadon'Pr* 
Wotton  I  who  was  of  opinion,  in  his  reflections  upon  anciHit  and 
modem  learning,  diat  tlie  tioagneitTas  known  and  admired  by  the 
ancients,  but  w^  never  employed  .for  ifaetmrposes  of  navigatian« 
^  But  I  shall  radier  chuse  to  speak  here  ot  the  discoveries  "viiiich 
have  been  made  in  the  mineral  kingdcm  withont  the  hrip  of  che^ 
mistrv :  the  greatest  of  which  is,  of  a  stone  which  the  anciei)ts  ad- 
mired (their  opinions  are  collected  by  Gassendi  in  his  anisAadver* 
sions  upo^  Laertius's  Life  of  Epicurus,  p.  362.)»'witliout  <^er  exa.* 
mining  to  what  uses  it  might  be  applied ;  and  that  is  the  magnet  i 
the  noblest  properties  whereof  sir  William  Temple  acknowledges 
to  be  anciently  unknown  i  which  Is  mote  indeed  than  what  some 
do :  this  they  have  collected  from  a  passage  in  Plaums,  where  by 
vorsoria  they  understand  the  compass,  because  the  needle  always 
pcnnts  towards  the  north :  whereat  rorsorw  is  nothing  but  that  rope 
with  which  the  matiners  turned  their  eaiW  In  Ans  opinion  ^Dr* 
Wotton  had  been  preceded  by  ab  «krlier  wrifier,  whose  valoaUe 
treatise  on  navigation  appeased  in  thesecond  volume  of  the  Harr 
leian  Miscellany,  Mr.  Phili|X)tt  student  of  Clare  Hall  observe^ 
that,  'although  the  loadstone  was  certainly  called  by  the  Greeks 
Japis  HeraclitUj  it  was  not  because  Hercules  Tyrius  first  made 
known  the  virtue  of  it,  but  from  Its  being  discovered  near  Hera« 
clea,  a  city  of  Lydia.  It  was  also  called  tor  the  same  reason  lapis 
LydiuM :  but  to  tne  ancients  it  was  only  knoi^nn  imder  the  idea  of  a 
touchstoner— Nor  does  the  name  of  magnet  promiicuously  used 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  owe  its  original  etymology  to  any 
other  rooCf  or  cause,  than  that  it  was  found  near  Magnesia,  a  city 
of  Lydia,  of  which  Heraclea  above  mentioned  was  likewise  apart ; 
whence  it  halb  ever  since  obtained  the  denomination  oiH^ipitjnagaan 
this  Suidas  asserts  for  the  Greeks,  and  Lucretius  affirms  the  S9sat 
for  the  Latins."     p.  clxxviL 

The  naval  history  of  Rome,  after  tbe  destruction  of  Car* 
tlia£e)  has  but  few  Imlliant  epochs  \  and>  in  maritime  i:esaarc)^e^ 
theur  annals  are  barren.  The  accidental  dis<;oi;ery  ofCeylfa^ 
foy  the  fireed-man  of  Annius  Plocamus,  and  the  voyage  rer 
corded  in  the  Perijdus  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  the  most  striking 
features.  The  former  is  detailed  by  Pliny}  the  latter  has 
latelv  been  in  part  the  subject  of  our  consideration  in  Dr. Vin- 
cent s  translation.  Tlie  naval  history  of  the  Goths  is  abridged 
from  the  limiinous  narrative  of  Gibbon  \  to  which  is  anne^cedy 
g  Dissertation  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans^  by  the  author 
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ti  die  Q^vrntiamnr  &£4  tfeo  /grtndfiitfaer  of  .d^  'Uiloviiin ;  mi. 
tome  obBecradons  on  tk»  siaie  subject  by  Dr.  Taylor* 

Such  is  the  introckjctkMi  to  this  vittt  md  stupendbus  tpork, 
ti^hicfa  we  have  followed  widi  urtkimiI  attention>  for  the  rea- 
sons riready  assigned.  We  have  'chiefly  to  regret  thaf  the  au- 
thor in  so  few  instances  offers  his  own  opinion^  ^d  so  often 
copies  from  pthei^j  without  more  copiprehensively  compacting 
the  delaO,  ^  • 

It  is,  however,  a  work,  that  displays  pfaiUac  ieaming  and 
ftbilitiesy  ^i  .merits  our  warm  c^mmendationf -Some  portiop 
of  thesuhjectof  which  it  treatSf  and  which. is- partly  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of .  antiquity,  and  purtly  trenched  upon  , by  modem 
naviffatson,  mt^t,  neverthele^,  haitre  been  introducad  in  this 
portion  of  the  work :  we  mean  the  discoveriea  of  the  Danes 
and  N^MinanSfc  They  are,  indeed^  sKghtly  ifientioaed  ^  and> 
perhaps,  whatever  history  has  more  clearly  recorded,  may  form 
a  part  bf  another  volume.  Yet  there  are  traces'  of  a  more 
early  navigation,  of  anterior  discoveries,  which  might  with 
propriety  have  been  added  to  this  prefetory  narrative :  but  the 
objects  are  obscure ;  and  CQnj[caiu*e  must,  in  many jparts,  supply 
the  lacunse  d  dark  tradition. 

We  must  defer  the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  a  future  pe- 
riod, wh^  we  shall  speak  of  its  elegant  ornaments*  and  its 
raluable  Appendix.  Mr.  Lodce's  list  of  travels,  and  the  de- 
scriptive cat:dogue  of  numer6us  collections  of  travels,  given  b^ 
the  author,  would  render  this  woiir  peculiarly  valuab^,  were 
not  the  ancient  history  of  navigation,  which  we  haVe  now  -exa- 
mined, so  full  and  extensive,  as  almost  to  set  criticism  at  de- 
fiance. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Art.  IL — The  History  of  England^  from  the  Peaceof  17SS 
to  the  Trenty  concluded  at  Amiens  in  1803;  bemg  a  Con^ 
timidtion  ojCootc*s  ^  History  of  England  from  the  earliest 
Dawn  of  Record  to  the  Peace  (2/*  1183,'  by  the  Author  (f 
the  former  Part.    ^vo.    ^s.    Boards.    Kearsley.     18OT.- 

IN  various  successive  articles  of  our  second  series  (vols.  X. 
and  XI.,  XXL  and  XXII.)  we  examined  Dr.  Coote's  History  of 
England,  and  found  it  clear,  candid,  and  impartial.  It  was  in- 
deed the  fomi  in  which  our  national  history  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  who,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action^ 
free  from  the  opinions,  perhaps  the  prejudices,  of  the  moment, 
will,  with  a  calm,  firm,  impartiality,  review  the  conduct  of  the 
actors,  and  trace,  in  the  germ,  those  events  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  expanded  into  a  salutary  or  a  baneful  luxuriance.  We 
perceive,  with  some  regret,  from  the  preface  to  the  present 
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cDtetinuation^  d»at  the  eoioluxneats  of  the  publicatiaii  have  ^ot. 
extended  beyond  a  m^ate  nimbursemei^t  \  that  they  have  not 
pMiaps  reikcked  that  pokit.  This  does  not  excite  great  sur- 
pyrise.  Merits  not  attended  with  the  meretricious  glare  which 
captivates  superficial  observers,  makes  its  way  slowly ;  but  the 
stepsi  though  xautious^  are  sure ;  and>  while  a  more  active  racer 
may  sooner  reach  the  goal,  the  more  steady  contender  wfll, , 
afterwards,  with  greater  certainty,  defy  competition.  The  re-^ 
wards  which  are  sk)w  are  proportionally  steady. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  review,  with  a  very  respecta- 
ble historian,  the  more  recent  events  of  tliis  period,  and  to 
point  out  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  passing  be^een  the  bnrn* 
ing  plough^shares  of  contending  partiei.  This  part  of  our  sub^ 
ject  is  sufficiently  obvious.  We  must,  however,  shortly  men-i^ 
tion  the  two  great  points,  whose  influence  expands  through  the 
whole  of  the  present  reign,  and  which  have  materially  atfected 
our  situation  at  this  time.  The  one  is  that  determined  syste-^ 
matic  plan,  which  prevailed  on  the  accession  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, to  break  the  whiggish  oligarchy  that  surrounded  the 
throne  in  the  fonyier  reign — which  procured  the  distinction  of 
the  king's  friends  for  the  tory  assistants  of  that  measure  \ — the 
second  is  the  opposition  to  administration  during  the  American 
war.  The  explosion  does  not  more  certainly,  thou^  it  may  more 
suddenly,  follow  the  contact  of  the  spark  with  the  gunpowderj 
than  thepresent  naval  armaments  at  Boulogne  and  in^ Holland  are 
the  consequeiifce  of  the  first  opposition  to  government  in  its  at- 
tempt to  repress  the  rebellion  in  America.  '  The  extravagant 
Md  erring  spirit  was  then  let  loose  j  and,  in  the  event,  Lev^'is 
perished,  France  was  enslaved  by  a  foreign  adventurer,  England 
obliged  *  certarc  corpoit  iotoi  with  a  despot  equally  void  of 
principle,  of  hmnanity,  and  religion.  We  put  this  in  a  strong 
Kght ;  for  it  should  be  known  and  considered.  In  the  phalanx  of 
opposition,  at  that  time,  there  were  *  many  honourable  men,' 
whose  conduct  cannot  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  5  yet  the 
events  should  be  connected  with  the  causes,  for  the  sake  of  fu>- 
ture  ages.  '  History  teaches  kings  by  example  j'  but,  unless  this 
connexion  be  carefully  pointed  out,  the  charmer  will  not  be 
heard,  or  the  prophet  will  prophesy  in  vain. 

The  present  continuation  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  His* 
tory.  The  same  calm,  dispassionate,  narrative  is  continued  iii 
language-simply  and  neatly  elegant.  Hume  seems  to  be  our 
author's  model;  and, with  fewer  prejudices  and  le^  skepticism, 
he  is  not  far  below  that  historian  in  the  more  essential  qualifi4 
cations.  While,  however,  we  are  speaking  of  the  language,  let 
us  observe  that  we  find  some  few  marks  of  affisctation,  which, 
from  its  ge'neral  tenor,  we  should  not  have  expected,  aoid  which 
perhaps  the  author,  at  more  leisure,  will  reject.  A  bill  is 
^honoured  by  an  enactment  5'  in  the  lists  of  killed  or  wounded^ 
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Ho  many  are  said  to  have  *  suffered  •/  *  an  expedition/  it  1$  ob- 
served, was  '  undertaken  for  the  infliction  of  iiijiirv/  These 
and  similar  blemishes,  vrfiich  are  not  numerous,  will  probably 
be  amended  in  a  future  edition.  We  must,  however,  turn  to  the 
author. 

*  As  he  brought  down  th^  former  history,  not  to  the  time  which 
progressively  elapsed  while  he  was  writing,  but  only  to  the  last  im- 
portant period  wnich  preceded  his  commencement  of  the  task,  he 
could  not  fail  to  observe  a  considerable  accumulation  of  materials 
in  the  interesting  events  of  successive  years,  claimmg  hts  future  no- 
tice and  attention.  Concludmg  that  the  purchasers  of  his  work 
would  wish  for  a  narrative  of  those  events  from  his  pen,  in  addidon 
to  the  history  comprehended  in  his  original  plan,  he  began  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  gratification,  as  soon  as  the  late  peace  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  of  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  war, 
which,  he  conceived,  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  abruptness  of  a 
desultory  continuation.  The  invidious  delicacy  of  the  task  of  de- 
scribing recent  transacuons,  and  treating  of  the  views  and  conduct 
of  his  contemporaries,  amidst  the  embittered  prevalence  of  party 
rancor,  might  have  deterred  him  from  giving  any  sequel  to  his 
work ;  but,  being  conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  of  his  re- 
gard to  truth,  and  his  freedom  from  tne  intemperance  of  political 
xeal,  he  was  not  so  discouraged  as  to  forbear  the  bold  attempt ; 
snd  he  offers  the  volume  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  public,  not  expecting 
to  avoid  censure,  yet  not  despairing  of  the  favorable  sufiniges  of 
the  candid,  the  moderate,  and  the  impartiaL'     p.  v. 

The  volume  commences  at  a  period  peculiarly  interesting 
It  displays  the  contests  of  two  parties,  each  of  consiuxmiate  abi*> 
lities,  at  issue  on  a  constitutional  question  of  the  greatest  mag« 
nitude ;  each  aware  of  its  peculiar  situation,  able  to  urge  its  pre;* 
tensions  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  Und  con^ 
scious  of  the  utmost  limits  to  which  it  could  safely  proceed. 
The  two  great  parties  in  the.  American  war  h^  united;  and^ 
with  the  torce  of  their  joint  power,  had  seised,  with  ruthless 
violence,  and  retained  with  nigged  energy,  the  direction  of  por 
litical  concerns.  One  of  the  first  measures  was  such  as  suited 
tlie  bold  decided  character  of  the  chief  leader,  viz*  the  rcgula^ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  India.  More  cautious  politicians  thought 
they  saw^  what  its  author  might  not  have  inteinded,  that  it 
raised  the  minister  above  the  monarch,  and  gave  him  a  supreme 
command  over  the  parliament.  The  constitution  allowed  the  king 
a  negative  j  but  this  celebrated  politician  preferred  the  employ- 
ment of  a  measure  which  it  was  said  the  constitution  did  not  aU 
lowland  admitted  his  name  to  be  used  in  influencing  the  debate 
in  the  house  of  lords.  Like  the  king  of  Laputa,  he  hm  the  powei; 
of  precipitating  the  flying  island  on  the  cities  ben^;^ ;  but  the 
experiment  was  too  dangerous  j  and  he  chose  rather  to  bring  his 
subjects  to  reason  by  (tepn'ving  thetn  of  the  ba\efit  ^  the  mtu 
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The  success  of  any  measure  depended  at  this  timeon  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  Disgusted  with  the  apparent  want  of  prin^^ 
ciplei  that  could  occasion  a  dereliction  of  the  great  political  points 
which  each  had  long  maintained,  the  people  sided  with  the  mo* 
narch  \  and)  had  he  negatived  the  measure,  and  immediately 
disserved  the  parliament,  referring  to  the  nation  at  large  the 
judgement  of  the  step,  he  would,  we  think,  have  been  more 
completely  successful  The  contest  is  well  described. in  this 
volume ;  and  the  violence  of  the  administration,  thus  opposed 
in  its  favourite  point,  pursued  ii»  all  its  insulting  forms.  The 
following'  reflexions  of  the  author  are  strictly  just.  He  might 
have  inserted,  after  '  censure/  as  uneonstiiutianal. 

*  In  reviewing  the  remarkable  contest  which  we  have  described, 
we  are  more  disposed  to  blame  the  commons  than  the  king  or  his 
ministers.  His  majesty  had  a  right  to  call  into  his  service  men 
whom  he  deemed  capable  of  a  due  discharge  of  political  functions  { 
and»  while  they  were  unassalled  by  any  formal  or  regular  charge, 
he  was  justified  in  retaining  their  assistance.  It  i^'as  not  sufficient 
for  the  house  to  allege  a  want  of  confidence  in  these  servants  of  the 
crown,  as  a  ground  for  desiring  their  dismission,  or  to  afilirm,  with 
the  same  view,  that  extraordinary  circumstances  attended  their  ap- 
pointment. Tliough  the  interference  which  preceded  their  nomina- 
tion might  deserve  ce»5wrc,the  acts  of  appointment  %vere  not  irregu- 
lar or  reprehensible  5  and  the  opposing  party,  by  insisting  on  Uie 
resignation  of  unaccused  individuals,  manifested  a  spirit  of  faction 
rather  than  the  zeal  of  patriotism,  and  die  feelings  of  invidious  ri- 
valry rather  than  of  honorable  emulation,     p.  29* 

Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  with  its  principal  objects  and  arrange- 
ments, is  next  brou^t  forward;  and  the  chapter 'concludes 
with  a  retrospective  view  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  attempted 
during  his  present  majesty's  reign,  and  the  aerostatic  experi- 
ments. The  historian  should  have  mentioned  one  great  object 
of  the  two  first  voyages,  viz.  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
southern  continent ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the 
balloons  is  too  pretty  and  too  affected  for  a  work  of  this  im- 
portance. To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  more  elevated  in  its 
ad%'ance  towards  heaven,  although  it  have  not  reached  one  quar- 
ter of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  or  equalled  that  of  many 
mountains,  might  be  pardoned  in  a  novel  or  a  poem,  but  is 
wholly  unsuitable  to  history. 

Mr.  Pitt,  having  obtained,  in  the  new  parliament,  the  power 
necessary  for  Ae  conduct  of  the  political  machine,  becomes 
more  responsible  for  its  success.  The  attempt  to  form  a  com- 
mercial union  with  Ireland  fails ;  some  bills  of  partial  reform 
are  carried;  andMr.Hasrings's  impeachment  is  resolved  on.  The 
parliamentary  debates,  on  these  and  other  subjects,  are  given 
•very  aWy  ?md  comprehensively.    That  we  may  not  rettu*n  to 
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the  impeacfament^  we  shall  now  add  omr  historian's  jtsdiotootf 
coiicl«ata»* 

« The  propriety  of  this  sentence*  (of  acquittal)  <  was  chiefly  disputed 
by  the  advocates  of  strict  justice.  The  public  in  general,  entertain- 
ing  less  rigid  notions,  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  acquittal  of  one 
who  had  Conducted  the  aflFairs  of  his  government  with  spirit  and  snc- 
cets^and  who,  though  he  had  perhaps,  on  some  occasions,  disregarded' 
the  duties  of  refitted  inoralitf,  the  dtcutcs  of  virtuous  policy,  or  die 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  moderation,  had  promotea  the  interests 
of  his  employers,  secured  their  authority^  extended  and  established 
their  dominion*'    r.  265. 

/  In  the  great  question  of  the  regency,  we  expected,  from  the 
histman)  a  more  decided  seotlment)  and  more  profound  rea- 
soning. It  was  one  of  those  questions  wliich  involved  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  which  required  the  most  atten* 
tive  considerarion.  With  all  due  respect  tor  the  opinicm  c{  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  it  is  impossible  that  private  interests 
and  pdidcal  views  should  not  have  mixed  in  the  discussion ; 
and  we  consider  it  as  a  misfortune,  if  not  an  error,  that  some 
determination  of  lords  and  commons  had  not  taken  place.  The 
monstrous  fiction  of  making,  for  a  time,  the  great  seal  a  nno- 
narch,  ought  to  have  been  more  solemnly  determined  to  be 
constitutional,  or  an  unreal  mockery.  The  short  reflexions  of 
the  historian  we  may  transcribe ;  for  neither  our  limits  nor  our 
inclination  will  allow  us  to  engage  in  a  disquisition  so  extensive 
as  this  would  lead  to. 

*  The  conduct  of  tlie  British  minister,  in  maintarning  the  right  of 
the  peers  and  commons  to  grant  the  regency,  claims  the  pntise  of 
constitutional  propriety*  But  his  scheme  of  partition  and  mutila» 
tion  cannot  be  highly  ai)plauded  by  the  true  patriot.  It  a^par 
rently  arose  from  the  wish  of  retaining  some  degree  of  powei^ 
and  of  embarrassing  those  statesmen  whom  the  prince  was  expected 
to  choose  for  his  mmisters :  it  was  calculated  to  enfeeble  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  no  more  necessary  as  a  check  upon  the  regent 
than  upon  the  king  hhnself,  because  the  two  houses,  without  the 
odium  of  prior  restriction,  had  the  power  of  sectnnng  the  constitu^ 
tion  from  uie  encroachments  of  the  executive  authority/    f.  117. 

The  slave-trade,  and  the  attempts  to  abolish  it,  is  another 
subject  that  frequently  occurs  in  this  volume.  We  need  not 
repeat  the  opinion  so  frequently  oflfered  in  this  journal,  but 
shall  observe,  in  general,  that  Dr.  Coote  opposes  its  conti^ 
nuance. 
"  It  is  next  necessary  to  advert  to  foreign  affairs,  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  soon  deeply  and  unfortunately  entangled* 
Dr.  Coote  traces,  with  great  propriety,  the  first  interferences 
of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  stadtholder^  with  the  coiv 
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sequent  ftnd  «lof«  efiecttiai>^pp«rt,'  bf  a  m^itidiy  fotce,  on  the 
side  of  Pnwsia ;  the  more  C0rtcea]ed*:i99ftance  afibrded-to  Hol- 
land yn  the  opening  of  the  Scheid ;  the  «nnd.  armaneais  ki  op^ 
position  to  Spain  respecting  the  attack  on  Noocka  Soiwd.  On 
the  last  subject  our  audior's  .reSeoclons  aro  not  profibund^  nor 
poUttcaL  Weobtaiaed  all  that  we  vHaated;  ail  that  would  se^ 
cure  the&rtfrade  cBi  the  norths'  sod  the  whale-fisheiy  on  die 
south  $  wfaatflvenv  might)  at- •^ftyfulore. period^  aanaand  the 
riches  of  Chili  and  Peru4 

The  history  of  ifche  revolntion  id  Franos  is  very  diiortly  and 
comprehensivdijr,  detailed.  The  pvoptiety  of  the  int^nftrence 
of  England  is  aanfaycct  to  us  of  greater  unponancs.  It  is  intro* 
duced  in  the  following  manner : 

*  The  statesman  who  then  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Great- 
Britain,  had  entered  into  poKtical  life  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  li- 
berty and  the  warm  friend  of  hils  country ;  but  his  elevation  to  the 
ministerial  dignity  annihilated  his  public  spirit,  and  the  patriot  was 
lost  in  the  oourtier.  The  whig  prmciples  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
his  youth,  yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  torf ism  t  he  soon  became 
a  convert  to  the  general  system  of  the  cabinet  (  and,,  like  other 
apostates,  whether  reltetous  or  political,  he  wa3  inflamed  with 
greater  warmth  of  zeal  man  even  the  veteran  professors  of  the  doc- 
trines in  which  he  was  recently  initiated.  After  some  years  of  sub- 
serviency, he  found,  in  the  progress  of  the  {"rench  revolution*  op- 
portunities of  displaying  his  courdy  attachments  in  the  strongest 
light.  For  a  time,  however,  he  brooded  over  his  schemes  in  svulen 
secresy  ;  but,  when  the  friends  of  die  new  system  of  French  govern- 
ment, or  the  promoters  of  general  reform,  labored  to  procure  prose- 
lytes to  their  opinions,  he  /nanifested  his  intention  of  counter- 
acting, with  vigorous  e^rts,  the  dissemination  of  such  doctrines* 
The  abuses  of  hberty,  and  the  outrageous  violence  of  many  of  it's 
ostensible  friends,  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  oppostn?  every 
attempt  which  might  tend  to  a  correction  of  abuses  or  a  redress  of 
grievances,  lest  the  advocates  of  genuine  freedom  ^ould  be  joined 
by  the  profligate  and  the  turbulent,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
temporary  agitation  consequent  on  die  reformative  exertions  of  pa^ 
triots,  might  swell  the  breeze  into  a  storm,  in  which  the  vessel  of 
the  constitution  might  be  wrecked.  Fortified  with  this  pretexti  he 
promoted  the  subjection  of  the  literary  opponents  of  the  court,  or 
those  writers  whom  he  considered  as  the  pestilent  propagators  d 
sedition,  to  the  rigors  of  law  ;  and  he  rcsolvM  to  aim  at  tne  resto^ 
ration  of  monarchy  in  France,  that  the  licentiousniess  of  Gallic -in- 
novation might  not  be  so  successful,  as  to  encourage  the  disconi- 
tented  members  of  other  communities  to  an  imitation  even  of  the 
least  reprehensible  parts  of  the  new  scheme  of  policy.  .He  there- 
fore advised  his  sovereign  not  to  listen  to  the  amicable  overtmes  of 
France,  signified  by  Chauvelint  who  had  been  sent  to  England  un- 
der the  title  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  with  an  epistle  from  LouiS| 
proposing  an  intmiate  alliance  $  and*  though  the  envoy  was  no;  tliea 
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disaiioedt  om*  court  croAted  Um  as  the  aflent  of  a  donioeradc  fiie- 
tion,  rather  than' as  the  minitfrr  of  afriaollj  court.'    r.  174^ 

We  aee  m  this  punge  that  s{nrit  of  censure,  which  di^Iay» 
kself  in  other  parts,  a^puntt  Mr.  Pitt»  by  the  ckmce  of  an  mi- 
thet,  or  the  introduction  of  a  Aort  clause  in  a  sentence.  We 
mean  not  to  blame  the  historian  \  for  eack  author  must  form 
his  oim  ophiion,  from  a  candid  view  of  the  facts  \  and  we  mean 
not  to  oppose  these  sentiments,  as  the  subject  woohi  lead  us  too 
far,  and  the  period  is  not  perhaps  arrived,  when  a  decision 
would  be  easy  or  certain*  Our  opinion  was,  at  one  time,  the 
same  with  what  Dr.  Coote«eems  still  to  entettain*  If  we  have 
changed  it,  die  altendonis  the  result  of  more  mature  reflexion, 
and  an  examination  of  circumstances  not  at  that  time  known. 

The  propriety  of  the  interference  of  England  in  the  affairs 
of  France  must  be  examined  by  a  previous  inquiry  into  what 
might  have  been  the  conduct  of  France  if  she  had  not  been  op- 
posed. The  blaze  of  liberty,  instead  of  a  mild  philanthropic 
flame  calculated  to  diffuse  general  heat  and  warmth,  appeared, 
almost  in  the  first  moment,  a  destructive  fire.  A  decided  re- 
solution of  the  national  convention  had  declared  the  determi- 
nation <^  assisting  the  disaffected  of  everv  country,  however 
this  r/esolution  may  have  been  afterwards  explained.  Was 
England  to  wait  the  explosion  in  silence?  Were  not  the 
mobs  in  opposition  to  popery — the  violence  by  which  a  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  a  reform  of  parliament, 
Were  attempted,  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection  r  Had  not 
some  of  the  wild,  injudicious,  champions  of  one  of  these  mea- 
sures declared  that  the  party  aimed  at  more  ?  These  are  cir<* 
cumstances  that  should  have  had  great  weight ;  nor  had  the 
faaion,  that  ruled  France,  any  claim  to  forbearance  firom  the 
milder  virtues  of  gentleness  and  humanity )  from  their  morality 
or  religion.  We  mean  not  now  to  discuss  the  question ;  but, 
irithout  a  fuller  examination  than  the  historian  mis  deigned  to 
ofller,  we  must  express  our  disapprobation  of  some  sneers  occa- 
lioDfllly  thrown  out  against  Mr.  ritt,  and  his  condua  respect*^ 
ingFraftce. 

.  The  second  book,  the  twentieth  of  the  whole  work,  contains 
the  history  of  the  war.  This  part  in  general  demands  our 
commendations.  Yet  our  historian  is  sparing  in  his  references, 
and  seems  not  to  have  availed  himself  of  numerous  continental 
works,  that  have  materially  elucidated  many  of  the  military 
events.  We  cannot  accuse  htm  of  partiality  to  the  EncrKsh  \ 
but  ahitlorian  shouhl  be  of  no  party,  of  no  nation.  He  should 
tpetk  of  events  as  they  are ;  but,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  pre- 
sent writer  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  strictly  just  to  the  abiltties 
of  our  commanders,  and  the  spirit  of  our  men.  Sufficient  credit 
is  not,  yft  think,  given  to  general  Stuart  for  the  conquest  olf 
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Minorca,  with  an  army  inferior  in  number  to  tlie  possessors, 
Who  were  defended  by  their  fortifications,  and  well  supplied 
with  provisions.  Justice  would  have  required,  that,  in  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  an  account  of  the  number 
of  those  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  shgpld  have  been 
tadded,  of  at  least  an  intimation  given,  that,  in  this  instance 
also,  a  superior  submitted  to  an  inrerior  army,  while  the  supe- 
rior numbers  had  the  additional  advantages  of  possessing  the 
strong  posts,  of  being  inured  to  the  cKmate,  and  practised  in 
the  mode  of  warfare  suited  to  it.  In  the  naval  actions  of  Iprd 
Duncan  and  lord  Nelson,  the  skill  and  spirit  by  which  they 
were  gained  should  have  been  noticed,  viz,  by  breaking  the 
fine,  and  engaging  the  enemy  to  the  leeward,  notwithstanding- 
every  obstruction,  and  every  danger  of  a  lee-shore.  These  ad- 
ditions would  have  been  to  an  enemy  justice,  to  English  armies 
more.  Even  in  the  Austrian  battles,  we  perceive  omissions, 
^he  battle  of  Marengo  would  never  have  been  gained,  though 
Dessaix  had  arrived  with  a  corps  de  reserve^  li  general  Me-» 
las  had  not  weakened  his  centre  *.  , 

The  war  with  Tippoo,  and  the  capture  of  Sermgapatam,  are 
detailed  with  sufficient  accuracy,  but  with  a  coolness,  ahnost  aa 
apathy,  that  chills  every  patriotic  feeling.  What  C^n  be  the 
iheed  of  the  warrior,  if  he  be  not  to  enjoy  fame  in  the  page  o^ 
history  ? 

The  domestic  account  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  period  is, 
in  general,  satisfactory.  We  shall  add,  as  a  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor's talents  in  this  line,  by  selecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke. 

<  In  the  last  month  of  this  session^  the  country  Was  deprfred,  by 
death,  of  the  political  exertions  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age — Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  He  had  for  some  time  retired  from* 
parliament,  having  resigned  his  seat  to  his  soti,  whose  decease  .in 
)hQ  fioWer  of  his  age  was  a.  great  shock  to  his  declining  parent. 
Yhat  Mr.  Burke  possessed  great,  abilities,  and  a  genius  superior  to 
tliat  which  is  usually  observed  among  mankind,  will  not,  we  think,. 
he  denied  by  any  one.  lie  had  a  great  compass  of  mind,  a  con- 
siderable  share  of  learning,  and  a  never-failing  stream  of  eloquence* 
He  adorned  every  subject  which  he  handled,  and  animated  every 
speech  with  the  excursions  of  fancy  and  the  charms  of  imagery. 
His  allusions,  however,  were  Sometimes  of  the  coarsest  kind,  drawn 
from  the  lowest  objects  of  nature  and  of  art.  He  was  too  digres- 
sive, frequently  deficient  in  argument,  and  so  absurdly  hyperooli* 
cal,  that  he  would  magnify  a  speck  to  an  immense  body,  or,  if  it 
equally  suited  the  temporary  purpose  of  his  oratory,  would  dimi- 
.  nish  a  mountain  to  a  mole-hill.     His  invectives,  both  in  speaking> 


*  We  may  just  notice  an  error  ta  be  corrected  in  hnother  edition,  where  tbtf 
English  are  said  to  have  been  assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Malta  *  by  the  -Parted 
f^rte.*    Bv  the  Mrav,  were  they  at  all  assisted  \ 
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and  writing,  were  so  bitter  and  severe,  that  they  seemed  to  argue  ft 
malignity  of  disposition,  though  they  rather  proceeded  from  an  ir- 
ritability of  temper.  His  political  principles  were  more  favourable 
to  aristocratical  claims  than  to  popular  freedom  ;  and  he  was  in  his 
heart  a  tory  even  when  he  affecteid  (during  the  American  war)  ta 
be  a  zealous  whig.  In  private  life  he  was  generally  benevolent 
and  friendly ;  a  kmd  husoand,  father,  and  master.  He  was  a  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  companion ;  and  no  one  could  long  be  a  wit- 
ness to  his  conversation  without  being  convinced  of  the  great  extent 
of  his  understanding.*     p.  S17- 

The  union  with  Ireland  is  explained  in  its  succeeding  steps 
with  great  care.  The  trials  of  the  rioters  are  dispassionately 
noticed.  The  sentences  of  Muir  and  Palmer  are  mentioned 
with  some  marks  of  disapprobation ;  but  we  believe,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  they  were  just ;  and,  in  general,  since 
the  world  have  been  acquainted  whh  the  daring  spirit  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  disaffected  both  in  Endand  and  Ireland, 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  has  been  considered  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable light,  even  by  the  judicious  and  loyal  advocates  for  re- 
formation. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  this  volume  a  very  proper  addition 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it  •,  and,  together,  they  form  a 
history  of  peculiar  importance  and  value.  We  have  scattered 
a  few  animadversions  for  the  consideration  of  the  author  in 
another  edition  \  and  many  editions  will  undoubtedly  be  called 
for.  We  say  for  the  *  consideration,'  since,  at  a  period  so  near 
that  of  the  events,  every  one  should  distrust  his 'information, 
and  indeed  himself.  The  latter  part  of  this  volume  Dr. 
Coote  may  perhaps  think  it  right  to  revise.  It  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  too  hastily ;  and  several  circumstances  are  passed 
over  with  too  great  rapidity.  On  this  account,  probably,  we  have 
fewer  references  than  the  subjects  seem  to  require ;  while  some 
facts  of  importance  are  crowded  in  the  margin,  which  merited 
a  fuller  consideration  in  the  text.  These  little  blemishes,  how- 
ever, are  not  greatly  injurious  to  the  work,  and  may  easily,  at 
a  future  time,  be  corrected. 


Art.  III.— Public  Characters  of  1 802 — 1 803.    %vo.     lOs.  6d. 
Boards.    Phillips.     1803. 

WE  have  already  followed  five  volumes  of  this  motley  work, 
than  which  no  publication  requires  more  pointedly  the  critic's 
eye ;  no  work  a  more  discriminated  accoimt.  Just  description, 
a  fair  delineation  of  character,  are  so  often  mixed  with  malice, 
with  misrepresentation,  with  partial  glosses,  or  more  laboured 
apologies,  that  wc  can  scarcely  say  whether  we  would  not  forego 
the  inJFormation  which  the  better  parts  afford^  to  be  spared  the 
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disgust  which  we  feel  at  either  injudicious  paneraici  or  more 
open  abuse :  the  latter  is,  however,  very  rare.  We  have  called 
these  lives  *  varnished  tales  i '  and,  in  general,  to  adopt  anothef 
metaphor,  insipid  daubings  are  offered  instead  of  caricatured 
portraits.  We  profess  not  infallibility,  but  can,  at  times,  detect 
imposition. 

The  introduction  to  the  life  of  lard  Auckland  struck  us  as 
singular :  we  must  transcribe  it. 

*  The  times  in  which  we  live  have  been  peculiarly  marked  by 
party  divisions,  feuds,  and  animosities  ;  attended  with  more  viru- 
lence and  rancour>  more  personality  and  abuse,  than  good  men 
would  have  wished  to  have  witnessed,  especially  when  great  duu 
racters  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  popularity  and  power :  and 
the  public  pulse  has  been  so  much  irriuted  and  inflamed  by  these 
contests,  that  the  fever  of  party  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  suffix* 
ciently  subsided,  to  make  it  fit  for  a  casual  biographer  to  discuss 
them;  let  him  be  ever  so  impartial,  he  would  necessarily  be  liable 
to  be  charged  as  a  writer  influenced  by  some  prejudice,  personal  or 
politicaL  If,  therefore,  in  the  following  memoir  of  a  nobleman, 
who  certainly  has  not  been  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  great  events 
of  his  own  times,  we  have  refrained  from  entering  at  large  into  his 
political  conduct  and  character,  it  is  because  we  aeem  it,  at  once, 
more  prudent  and  more  becoming  to  leave  such  topics  to  the  can* 
did  pen  of  the  future  historian,  and  to  the  cooler  judgment  of  pos- 
terity.'    p.  1. 

This  reminds  us  of  Mallett,  who,  writing  the  life  of  a  poet,  ' 
forgot  that  he  was  possessed  of  poetic  talents ;  and  who,  had 
the  life  of  Marlborough  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  might  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  a  general.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  life  be- 
fore us  is  not  very  minutely  detailed ;  but  the  outline  of  what 
is  eiven  appears  to  be  authentic. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Jtnner  is  written,  with  the  ^  indelible  ink,* 
in  a  style  of  the  most  fulsome  aduladon ;  and,  unless  we  are 
greatly  deceived,  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tempts of  others,  are  much  misrepresented.  The  whole  is  in  a 
style  of  warm,  indiscriminate,  panegyric,  except  when  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  other  practitioners. — ^The  lives  of  the  Goldsmids 
are  well  introduced,  to  explain,  in  a  popular  way,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  stocks,  and  of  exchange.  Even  we  can  say,  that 
the  author  has  not  engaged  very  deeply,  or,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, very  accurately,  in  the  subject  j  yet,  what  he  has  illus- 
trated is  not  very  generally  known,  and  to  many  may  be  in- 
teresting. 

*  Dr,  yinccnfs'*  life  is  ably  written,  and,  we  believe,  impar- 
tially ;  but,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-eight,  further  preferment  would 
perhaps  be  scarcely  accepted :  it  could  not  be  very  eligible. — Of 
the  life  of  *  lord  Macartney i  though  in  some  parts  less  full 
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than  his  character  seems  to  demand,  we  can  spealc  also  vMt 
Respect.  There  appears,  mdeed,  to  be  an  evident  anxiety  to 
liasten  through  some  of  the  scras  of  his  life  ;  but  this  may  be 
nothing  more  than  suspicion  on  our  part.  The  warm  tone  of 
panegyric,  which  perviwies  the  short  biographic  sketch  of  *  Urd 
Harrington^  is  very  probably  justified  by  his  real  character. 

The  life  of  *  archdeacon  Paley  *  has  been  probably  sup- 
plied by  one  of  his  early  friends,  as  the  former  periods  of  his 
life  are  described  with  peculiar  minuteness.  The  following 
anecdotes  are  too  curious  to  be  wholly  passed  over  : 

*  t)r.  Paley  was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  the  late  Judge  Wflson^ 
who  was  at  that  time  a  private  tutor  of  very  great  celebrity.  In 
Ac  intercourse  brought  .on  by  this  engagement,  the  tutor  and  pu- 
pil imbibed  a  mutual  esteem,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  last- 
ing and  intimate  friendship  between  them.  Judge  TOlson  was 
bom  in  an  obscure  part  of  Westmoreland.  In  1757  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Peter-House,  Cambridge.  In  1760,  while 
yet  a  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  elevated  into  considerable  notice 
by  the  part  he  took  in  a  dispute  which  greatly  agitated  the  uni- 
versity. On  a  vacancy  in  the  Lucasian  professorship,  Dr.  Waring 
ofibred  himself  a  candidate,  and  published  a  work  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  pretensions.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Powerf,  at  tfiat 
time  fellow  of  St,  John's  College,  who  supported  another  candidate, 
imm(?diately  published  a  very  severe  criticism  on  the  work.  He 
was  answered  by  Wilson,  and  afterwards  by  Waring  himself. 
This  produced  a  rejoinder  from  Powell,  and  the  rejoinder  was  met 
by  reply  from  Waring,  now  established  in  the  professorship.  The 
controversy  interests  the  present  age  only  from  the  names  of  the 
controversialists.  Powell's  criticism  displays  a  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  Waring,  then  a  young  man,  and  profound  ignorance  of 
his  work.  Wilson^s  answer  is  temperate  but  keen,  and  displays 
the  mistakes  of  his  adversary  in  the  strongest  light.  Waring's 
answer  is  equally  temperate,  and  the  neatness  of  die  composition 
ffives  occasion  to  Powell  to  insinuate  that  he  was  assisted  in  writing 
It*  The  mathematicians  were  completely  triumphant ;  and  PoweS 
left  a  useful  proof  of  die  disgrace  and  ridicule  which  may  be 
incurred  by  a  man  of  die  first  genius,  who,  stepping  out  of  die 
circle  of  his  studies,  presumes  to  decide  on  subjects  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.'     p.  IQI, 

.  «  After  remaining  about  three  years  at  Greenwich,  he  returned 
to  Christ's  College,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  society.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  associated  in  the  tuition  together  widi  the 
present  bishop  of  Elphin  (Dr.  Law).  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  late  Plu- 
mian  professor,  was  the  priiicipiil  tutor,  and  taking  one  half  of  the 
profits  for  himself,  divided  die  remaining  half  between  Paley  and 
Law.  The  characters  of  the  assistants  soon  filled  the  college,  and 
they  were  not  slow  in  fiiscovering  their  consequence.  T^hey  in- 
sisted on  what  Dr.  Law  called  a  trisection ;  and  after  a  long-  and 
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obstinate  resistance.  Dr.  Shepherd  was  persuaded  to  he  content 
with  pec«ving  one  third  of  the  profits  or  the  tuition,  and  n»t  ccn^* 
tributing  a  lecture  to  its  support. 

*  The  character  of  Dr.  Shepherd  was  very  extraordinary.  With 
no  pretensions  to  mathematical  excellence,  he  succeeded  one  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  the  age,  the  late  Dr.  Smith,  in  a  professor- 
ship which  wa^  filled  at  its  first  institution  by  Cotes,  and  after 
Cotes  by  Smitli.  He  alv/ays  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  scholar  versed  in  natural  philosophy ;  >  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  outsldes  of  things,  and  able  to  display  some 
knowledge  of  them,  often  succeeded.  Several  of  the  most  eminent 
Tnatheniatical  instrument  makers  in  London  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
leadine  character  in  science,  and  were  under  his  direction.  Of 
musicne  had  real  knowledge,  and  his  skill  in  it  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  studied  it  as  a  philosopher,  and 
has  left  a  treatise  on  harmonics.  The  world  he  ha!d  observed  with 
diligence,  and  he  was  an  adept  in  business.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  his  residence  was  in  London.  His  connections  among 
tlie  great  were  very  extensive,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
his  musical  talents,  and  a  fondness  for  their  notice,  which  always 
leads  to  its  own  gratification.  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  possessed 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  created  himself.'     p.  103. 

In  general,  this  life  b  excellently  written  \  Aough  the  an- 
thor  seems  to  have  been  less  partial  to  matliematical  studies, 
and  the  kicubrations  of  Dr.  Waring,  than  they  merit.  Dr. 
Paley's  *  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy'  claimed  general  at- 
tention ;  and  his  peculiar  opinions  on  political  subjects  were 
forgotten,  even  by  his  antagonists,  in  the  blaze  of  popularity 
with  which  they  were  irradiated.  His  friend  *  Dr,  Law^ 
bishop  of  El  phi  n,*  is  a  prelate  of  uncommon  information  and 
learning.  His  life,  seenaingly  from  the  same  pen,  follows  at 
some  distance  in  the  volume.  It  is  written  with  singular 
energy  and  felicity  of  expression,  enriched  by  numerous  anec- 
dotes, connected  with,  and  rising  out  of,  the  subject.  The  whole 
is  in  a  style  of  panegyric,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 'suppose 
the  artificial  gloss  of  private  friendship ;  though  this  may  have 
heightened  some  of  the  features.  That  the  chapter  *  on  reve- 
rencing God,'  in  Dr.  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Law,  the  author  seems  to  suspect  in  the 
text ;  though  he  adds,  in  a  note,  *  he  has  reason  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Paley,  in  that  work,  owed  nothing  to  the  assistance  of 
his  friends.' 

The  life  of  *  admiral  Roddam '  is  written  with  a  suspicioug 
minuteness  ;  and  the  pen  seems  to  be  that  of  a  most  near  and 
intimate  friend.  No  other  could  have  supplied  the  various 
particular  circumstances,  or  the  genealogy :  for  this  reason  some 
ptinialitv  may  be  conjectured  ;  but  the  general  character  of  ad- 
niira)  Goddam  prevents  us  from  believmg  that  it  has  given  a 
very  luthkes  colouring  to  the  picture.  r^^^^i^ 
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The  lives  of  *  sir  Richard  and  Mr.  Bowland  Hill*  are 
written  with  care,  and,  we  believe,  with  fidelity.  -  Their  «Tor9 
and  their  faults  are  well  discriminated. 

The  account  of  *  sir  Roger  Curtis  *  is  animated  and  pane^ 

Erical ;  but  the  man  ^om  lord  Heathfield  and  lord  rlowe 
ve  so  warmly  and  repeatedly  praised,  cannot  be  exalted  too 
highly.  We  find  little,  however,  that  the  oiBcial  details  have 
not  already  related.— Of  *  Dr. 'Thornton^  also,  the  commen- 
dations are  profuse— far,  very  far,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  what 
critical  justice  would  allow,  ^ 

The  life  of  *  general  Ira  Atlen*  probably  was  furnished  by 
himself,  as  any  others  who  could  give  the  articles  secretly  ami 
verbally  agreed  to,  would  not  be  willing  to  do  so.  General 
Allen  was,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  the 
founder  of  its  present  rank  and  consequence.  It  was  not,  we 
believe,  the  fault  of  Mr.  Allen,  that  the  state  of  Vermont  did 
not  become  a  British  colony ;  and,  on  this  subject,  some  mys- 
tery still  remains,  hastily,  perhaps  prudently,  passed  over  in  the 
^etch  before  us.  We  see  clearly,  however,  that  the  person 
who  has  told  so  much,  could  have  related  more.  The  present; 
state  of  Vermont  forms  now  a  continued  chain  with  Kentucky, 
Tenaissy,  and  Louisiana,  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  a  region  of  an  immense  extent;  and,  did  the 
Missisippi  furnish  a  good  port  at  its  embouchure j  its  population 
and  riches  would  soon  be  enormous.  Even  at  present,  it  pnH 
Boises  to  be  rich  and  powerful. 

«  During  the  course  of  the  trial  alluded  to,  general  Allen  printed 
the  whole  proceedings,  as  taken  down  by  a  short-hand  writer ;  and 
he  has  also  published  the  History  of  the  Sute  of  Vermont,  which, 
according  to  his  account,  contained  the  progressive  population,  ii^ 
fighdiig  men,  annexed  to  the  respective  periods,  as  fcJllows,  viz, 
*  In  1781,  they  were  estimated  at    -    -    -    -    7,060 

1792, 18,500 

1798,     -     ,,,--,,.    near  30,000 

<  Yet  it  is  but  a  few  years  back  that  the  whole  country  was  a  wil- 
derness, overgrown  witn  wood,  the  receptacle  of  wild  oeasts,  and 
unimpressed  by  the  footsteps  of  man  !  Mr.  Ira  All«^»  who  had 
shared  in  all  its  infant  struggles,  has  lived  to  see  Vermont  attain  ai^ 
imexampled  degree  pf  prosperity ;  and,  after  achieving  its  inde- 
pendence, has  beheld  it  become  an  important  state  in  the  ^nierican 
union ;  while  he  himself,  by  a  cruel  reverse  of  fortune,  equally  sud* 
den  and  unexpected,  after  endo,wing  an  university,  ,and  acting  as  a 
legislator  and  a  general,  has  been  subjected  in  one  foreign  country 
to  all  the  rigours  of  imprisonment,  and  in  apothcr  to  all  Uie  miseries 
attendant  on  confiscadon.'    p.  247. 

The  life  of '  Mr,  JmieSy'  who  has  long  held  the  office  of  one 
of  the  tutors  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  written  with  neat- 
ness and  precision^    It  is  sufficiently  panegyrical  v  but  th9  aw? 
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tHor  admits^  that  to  his  political  opinions  he  has  sacrificed  the 
mastership  of  Trinity.     He  is  a  zealous  whig,  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  measures  of  government.    Of '  Dr,  Trditer '  the 
account  is  candid  and  just.    The  life  of  J/;\  Polw/iele  follows. 
The  opinions  here  offered  differ  so  much  from  those  which  we 
have  formed  from  his  publications,  that  our  cordial  assent  cannot 
he  expected.   In  many  points,  however,  the  bioera{^er  is  candid, 
though  somewhat  apologetic ;  and  his  animadversions  on  Mr. 
Polwhele's  conduct,  as  the  historian  of  Devon,  are  mild,  though 
just.    We  represented  that  work  as  very  imperfect  ^  and  have 
since  been  iniormed  that  its  infperfections  are  even  greater  than 
we  had  supposed.     His  history  of  Cornwall  is,  in  part,  poblishedf 
two  small  volumes  having  reached  us,  which  we  mean  not  to 
consider  till  we  have  received  some  portion  of  the  remainder^ 
as  we  shall  then  be  best  able  to  ascertain  the  author's  merits. 
The  history  of  Devonshire  is  said  to  be  fast  advancing ;  but  of 
this  work  the  specimens  in  our  hands  do  not  give  a  ravonraUe 
promise.    With  respect  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  at 
Exeter,  he  has  himself  recorded  the  fact,  in  the  ^  Letter  to  a 
college  friend.'   He  seems  to  have  been  expelled  with  marks  of 
peculiar  disgrace — not,  it  has  been  publicly  said,  for  the  article 
in  the  British  Critic,  confessedly  furnished  by  his  friend  and 
nearest  neigh  baur  Mr.  Whitaker,  but  for  one  in  the  European 
Magazine,  of  which  he  ownecj  himself  to  be  the  author.    The 
living  of  Manaccan  was  not  given  him  ^  without  any  solicita- 
tion '  by  bishop  BuUer  5  but  at  the  particular  request  of  those 
friends  whom  he  secretly  ridiculed.     His  merits,  as  a  poet, 
we  have  acknowledged ;  but,  as  an  historian,  we  think  him 
prejudiced,  hasty,  and  incompetent. 

The  life  of  Air;  Harris  is  one  continued  series  of  panegyrical 
declamation.  The  whole  m^  be  just  and  true.  We  cannot 
decide  j  but  we  would  hint  to  the  author,  that  an  unvaried 
strain  of  commendation  is  always  suspicious,  and  seldom  ser- 
viceable. Some  part  of  the  glowing  praise  is  reserved  for  the 
late  Mr.  Powell—*  Reserved  / '  The  expression  is  improper — 
it  is  *  full  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.' 

The  life  of  Mr.  Ansiey  is  agreeably  and  correctly  written* 
Of  Mr.  Gifford  we  have  already  spoken,  not  in  a  style  that  has 
pleased  him.  His .  own  life  is  here,  in  a  K^eat  degree,  tran- 
scribed, which  must  have  been  done  with  his  consent ;  and  a 
supplementary  panegyric  is  added,  as  it  was  too  cold  for  the 
complexion  of  the  work.  We  own  that  we  felt  some  surprise 
and  some  indignation  at  his  treatment  of  us.  The  *  gentle 
craft '  was  never  before  so  *  ungentle }'  and  we  could  not  ac- 
count for  it,  till,  recurring  to  the  life  in  the  present  collection^ 
we  found  that  a  part  of  his  education  had  been  as  a  cabin-boyi 
in  a  Brixham  vessel*    He  had  probably  treasured  up  the  tropes 
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and  figures  of  Brixham  quay,  the  Billingsgate  of  the  west — Zua 
semel  est  imhuta^  SCc, 

•  The  life  of  *  professor  Carlyle^^  a  late  eastern  traveller,  me^ 
rits  neither  particular  censure  nor  praise.  The  requisite  infor- 
mation is  delivered  with  propriety. 

<  Mr.  Cariyle  spent  some  time  in  the  Troad,  and  surveyed  with 
accuracy  the  scite  [^tite']  which  has  heen  assigned  to  ancie«t  Troy* 
He  is  not  one  of  those  who  deny  that  such  a  city  ever  existed,  but 
he  thinks  that  Homer's  description  fixes  it  where  it  cannot  possibly 
5ave  stood. 

*  After  a  very  lohg  journey  by  land,  he  took  shipping,  and  sailed 
to  Alexandria,  touching  in  his  voyage  at  xpany  of  the  Grecian 
islands.  With  sir  Sydney  Smith,  whom  he  found  at  Alexandria, 
on  board  the  ^igre,  he  spent  six  weeks.  During  part  of  this  pe- 
riod the  treaty  of  El-Arish  was  in  agitation,  and  the  intercourse 
which  it  occasioned  between  the  French  and  English,  gave  him 
many  opportunities  of  observing  some  of  those  characters  who  have 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  by  the  memorable  orcum- 
stances  with  which  they  were  connected  in  Egypt. 

*  From  Egypt  he  proceeded  into  Syria,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Jerusalem  and  other  remarkable  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
scripture-history  abounds  with  allusions  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  general,  but  to  circumstances ,  attending  particular 
parts  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Cariyle  might  enjoy  here  in  the  highest  per- 
teccion  the  principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  travelling  over 
a  celebrated  spot — that  of  elucidating  the  descriptions  by  comparing 
them  with  the  spot,  and  the  spot  by  comparing  it  with  the  descrip- 
tions. 

*  Mr.  Cariyle,  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  been  in 
Egypt,  and  had  the  opportunities  of  procuring  the  best  informa- 
tion, regards  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  that  country  and  Syria 
rfk  a  very  unfavoursdjle  light.  His  errors  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ap- 
peared to  proceed  r\ot  so  much  from  want  of  capacity,  as  from  the 
total  absence  of  sense  and  thought.  One  part  of  tlie  walls  of  the 
city  stands  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  sea,  and  pother  parallel 
to  it,  the  towTi  standing  between  the  sea  and  the  latter.  Bona- 
parte  assaulted  the  first  part,  which  was  commanded  by  our  ships, 
neglecting  the  other,  which  was  out  of  die  reach  of  their  fire.  He 
made  fourteen  attacks,  and  would  have  continued  to  expose  his 
men  to  inevitable  destruction,  had  not  Kleber  refused  to  advance^ 
sayinp,  «  It  is  too  great  a  sacrifice,  general.' 

*  Alter  having  seen  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  Mr. 
Cariyle  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  continued  t»  reside 
during  sopoe  time.  He  did  not  observe  any  efiects  of  that  virulerit 
hatred  of  Christians  which  is  said  to  prevail  among  the  Turks  ; 
but  thinks  as  little  danger  attends  an  European  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  as  a  foreigner  in  any  European  capital* 

*  He  did  ifoi  lose  the  opportunity,  which  was  now  offered  him» 
of  trji  veiling  into  Greece.  He  saw  the  ruins  of  some  of  its  most  ce« 
kbratcd  cities,  and  many  of  those  innumerable  places  which  have 
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bQen  dignified  hj  the  actions  of  its  ancient  heroes.  Among  these  he 
visited  the  plain  of  Marathon,  where  the  monument  of  Miltiades 
still  stands.  The  twenty-two  libraries  which  are  contained  in  the 
twenty-two  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  employed  much  of  his  at- 
tention. With  great  labour  he  made  catalogues  of  all  the  works 
they  contain.  Many  of  the  monks  impressed  him  with  a  high 
opinion  of  their  abilities  and  learning,  and  he  professes  to  have 
owed  much  to  their  civility  and  conmiunicativeness.  From  Mount 
Athos,  among  other  acquisitions,  he  brought  a  inanascript  of  one 
pf  the  plays  of  -£schylus.'     p.  363. 

The  life  of  the  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,- « Mr,  Mac^ 
kenziej  is  drawn  with  great  abflity,  discrimination,  and  impar- 
tiality* The  criticism  on  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  is  excellent, 
perhaps  a  little  too  severe.    The  conclusion  is  strictly  just. 

*  The  readers  of  this  memoir  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  not  the 
eulogy  of  a  friend  to  him  whose  merits  it  commemorates.  It» 
writer  has  endeavoured  only  to  mention  without  prejudice,  facts  of 
which  he  had  authentic  information.  But  if,  in  spite  of  this  care, 
any  prejudices  may  have  influenced  him  in  relating  what  he  knew, 
those  prejudices  have  certainly  not  been  in  favour  of  the  subject  of 
the  memoir.'     p.  388. 

The  life  of  *  Dr,  Busby '  is,  we  believe,  just ;  and  the  infor- 
mation is  minute.  As  the  doctor  has  contributed  some  excel- 
lent lives  to  this  collection,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  own ;  and,  should  there  be  any  partiality  in  the 
sketch,  the  error  is  a  venial  one,  since  its  source  must  be 
gratitude. 

Of  *  Mrs,  Billington '  what  is  generally  known  is  well  de- 
tailed ;  and  what  is  not  generally  known  is  (as  with  propriety  it 
should  be)  omitted.  The  musical  criticisms  are  excellent ;  and, 
were  it  not  so  near  the  life  of  Dr.  Busby,  we  might  have  con- 
ceived that  he  was  the  author  of  them. 

The  life  of  *  Mr,  Hutton '  is  truly  interesting  and  pleasing. 
He  was  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  the  steps  are  well 
described.  Shall  we  liken  it  to  the  Life  of  Lackington — a  work 
more  resembling  De  Foe's  simple  narrative  than  any  we  have 
seen  ?  The  author  might  take  offence,  while  we  design  a  com- 
pliment; we  shall,  therefore,  refrain;  yet  we  must  notice  a 
little  inconsistency  in  this  sk-etch  :  in  our  author's  eagerness  to 
praise,  he  mentions  the  unexceptionable  and  popular  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hutton,  while  presiding  in  the  Court  of  Requests ;  yet, 
when  the  riots  occurred,  his  decisions  there  were  the  subjects 
of  reproach,  and  the  causes,  probably,  of  his  sufferings. 

Nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  the  tinsel  which 
oihis,  and  varnish  designed  to  hide,  the  errors  of,  *  Dr,  WiU 
Ti'avi  Thamson,' — "Tis  wonderfiil ;  'tis  pitiful ;  and  we  stared 
with  the  vacant  surprise  of  the  old  woman  in  the  plate — *  Is 
this  my  daughter  Ann  ? '  The  author  stands  confessed  in  every 
line ;  and  the  surprising  congeniality  between  Acerbi^d  his 
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supposed  translator  will  be  best  explained  by  those  who  have 
seen  Acerbi's  real  Journal.  One  circumstance  we  must  take  up 
in  a  higher  tone,  viz,  the  insinuation  that  a  proprietor,  the 
second  father,  of  this  Journal,  tlie  elder  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  in- 
duced to  sneer  at  Dr.  Thomson  on  account  of  a  tavern  quarrel. 
No  one  conducted  a  Journal,  while  he  really  conducted  it,  with 
more  rigid  impartiality ;  no  one  was  so  careful  to  prevent  his 
own  opinions,  perhaps  his  prejudices,  from  finding  their  way 
into  the  Review.  Yet  what  did  he  say  ? — that  Dr.Thomsoiy 
•  oftener  wrote  books  in  the  name  of  other  men  than  his  own.* 
Every  page  of  this  highly  adorned  tale  says  the  same  j  and  it 
adds,  that,  like  De  Foe,  what  bears  his  name  is  trifling  and  tem- 
porary. If  he  live  to  future  times,  it  will  be  for  works  to 
which  his  name  is  not  affixed.  Many  of  these  the  present  bio* 
grapher,  who  seems  peculiarly  deep  in  the  author's  secrets,  and 
has  blabbed  on  some  occasions  very  indiscreetly,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  brings  forward.  We  find,  however,  sotne  marks  of 
discretion  •,  and,  if  he  be  able  to  reveal  some  secrets,  he  can 
conceal  others. 

The  life  of  *  sir  William  Ouseley '  is  written  with  much 
care,  and  with  apparent  accuracy.  The  author  does  ample  jus- 
tice to  his  varied  exertions  in  oriental  literature  \  and  we  regret, 
with  him,  that  we  cannot  add  to  the  account  the  encourage- 
inents  conferred  by  government  or  the  East-India  company. 

Of  *  sir  Francis  BurdetC  we  can  say  little.  He  certainly 
brought  forward  the  abuses  in  the  Cold-Bath-Fields'  prison,  by 
which  various  errors  were  corrected,  and  some  unjustifiable  se- 
verities properly  exposed.  The  biographer  ought,  however,  to 
recollect,  that  it  was  not  for  conduct  of  this  kind  that  his  ad- 
mittance into  other  prisons  was  prevented ;  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  fatal  event  which  must  lead  the  best  friends  of  one  of 
his  suppqsed  martyrs  to  regret  that  he  ever  was  liberated. 

The  life  of  ^  Mr.  James  JVatt^  is  well  detailed;  and  the 
history  of  the  steam-engine  appears  to  be  scientific  and  correct. 
It  is  not,  perhaos,  sufficiently  full  for  common  readers.  Of  the 
life  of  '  Mr,  Palmer'  we  can  also  speak  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation. The  biographer  asserts  that  he  has  taken  uncom- 
mon pains  to  obtain  information  j  and  he  appears  to  have  done 
so.  What  relates  to  the  new  regulations  of^the  post,  is  very  sa- 
tisfactorily and  compactly  detailed — ^we  believe,  accurately ;  but 
on  this  we  cannot  decide.  Some  circumstances  of  Mr.  Pal- 
.  mer's  life  are  apparently  omitted. 

The  life  of  *  lord  Minto,'  the  last  in  the  volume,  is  one  of 
the  best.  The  short  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  political 
system  that  pervaded  the  American  war  merits  nuich  commen- 
dation, though  blemished  by  one  or  two  slight  errors :  and  th^ 
whole  is  detailed  with  judgement  and  ability,  though  in  some 
places  too  slightly  characterised. 
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AiiT.  IV.— ^  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hj/covibe,  Kc,  Sfc.  from 
Mr,  Milesj  on  the  present  State  of  Ireland.  %vo,  Zs, 
sewed.     Faulder.     lk)4. 

THE  writer  of  this  letter  is  no  tlew  performer  on  the  political 
stage  \  nor  is  he  a  changeling  in  his  manner  of  performing*  We 
recollect  no  instance  in  which  he  has  appeared,  where  mischief 
did  not  seem  to  be  his  predominant  motive,  and  ^  mitchhig 
2iALHEC0R '  IS  the  character  he  has  again  assumed. 

Under  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
when  every  good  man  is  called  upon  to  exert  himself  in  the 
common  cause  of  all  good  men  throughout  the  empire,  our  au- 
thor bursts  forth  from  his  retirement,  and  scatters  about  his 
firebrands,  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  conflagration  in  Ire- 
land, whatever  they  may  effect  in  England. 

He  begins  with  telling  his  dear  lard,  that  there  are  few  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  bestowed  more  attention.  Hence,  we 
might  infer,  that  what  he  offers  would  be  fully  entitled  to  re- 
^rd.     Let  us  follow  the  track  in  which  he  proceeds : 

*  1  cannot  well  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  matter  of 
indifference  even  to  anathy  itself:  yet,  strange  to  relate,  a  some* 
tiling  far  less  excusable  than  a  cold  indifference  to  the  destiny  of 
Ireland,  seems  to  mark  the  public  mind  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  as  if  the  country  in  question  was  at  once  a  burtlien  and  a 
curse  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  precipitate  descent  of  tlie  for^- 
Bier  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean,  was  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  by  the  latter !  I  will  not  comment  on  the  indecency  oif 
^ch  a  wish — ^its  iippotepcy  i$  no  excuse  for  its  absurdity  or  barba- 
rity 5  and  a  sentiment  so  far  removed  from  humanity,  and  as  im- 
possible to  be  realised  as  it  is  vindictive  in  expression,  ill  accords 
with  the  acknowledged  magnanimity  of  the  British  character.'  r.l. 

If  Mr.  Miles  had  not  told  us,  in  ele^t  allusion  to  his 
majesty's  new  title  since  the  union,  that  hunself  was  ^  a  native 
of  the  larger  island,'  we  should  have  thought  he  had  been  bom 
in  the  less ;  for,  after  having  loaded  this  country  with  the  im- 
putation of  so  flagitious  a  wish,  on  *  the  indecency  of  which,* 
as  he  terms  }t,  he  d^d^ires  he  will  not  comment,  a  commentary  is 
immediately  added,  which  closes  with  the  declaration  that  the 
charge  he  had  so  scandalously  imputed,  *  ill  accords  with  the 
iicknowledged  magnanhniiy  of  the  British  character.^ 

Advancing  in  his  view  of  Ireland,  as  ^  an  unexplored  mine 
of  wealth,^  (we  suppose  this  alludes  to  the  gold-mine  lately 
discovered  there)  our  letter-writer  proceeds  to  inveigh  against 
every  adminintration  since  his  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  as  not  ^  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  of  their  trust,'  and 
as  '  less  anxious  than  they  were  bound  to  be  to  improve  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  empire.'  Otherwise,  he  ven- 
tures to  affir^i  the  pcesent  calamitous  ^tuation  of  both  coun« 
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tries  would  have  been  avoided.  Wkat  an  evil,  that  Mn  Milac 
bad  not  been  appointed  prime  minister,  lord  lieutenant,  or>  at 
least,  been  sent  ta  the  mine  unexplored ! 

Lord  Wycombe  is  now  called  upon,  *  from  the  great  stakb- 
1ms  lordship  has  in  one  kingdom,  and  the  reversionary  interest 
he  is  entitled  to  in  the  other,*  together  with  collateral  consxdera- 
tions,  to  come  forward,  and  *  answer  the  claim  on  his  vigilance 
to  mppcrf  or  0pp0se  government  5*  the  writer  adding,  that 

♦  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  immediate^  local  interest  in  the 
prospenty  of  Ireland,  to  he  broad  awake  to  the  perilous  conditio;* 
to  which  she  is  reduced  (and,  need  I  add  England  !)  by  a  series  of 
blunders  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  through  all  the  various 
dranges  in  his  majesty's  councils,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  sy- 
item,  and  which  certainly  could  not  have  resulted  from  ignorance/ 
r.4. 

Having  thus  summoned  his  dear  lord  either  to  suppcf^t  or 
appose  tins  apparent  system,  Mr*  Miles  proceeds,  by  way  of  cx« 
pediting  his  lordship's  decision,  to  blacken  the  Irish  legislature^ 
nobility,  gentry,  and  proprietors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lords- 
Keutenant  with  the  British  cabinet,  on  the  other,  in  a  style  that 
even  outstrips  Mr.  Gobbet's  5  and  m  which,  *  none  but  himself 
can  be  his  parallel.' 

He  tells  us  that 

•  The  Irish  people  vociferated  their  grievances,  when  a  change 
in  the  dynasty  of  France  was  as  little  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
wisest  of  our  contemporaries,  as  the-anrival  in  our  time  of  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  St«  James's  from  the  distant  shores 
ef  the  Atlantic. '    f.  1 1 . 

To  which  passage  Mr.  Miles  might  have  added  a  short  accooat 
both  of  what,  in  most  instances,  this  vociferation  had  obtained ; 
and  of  what  had  been  conferred  without  it  \  but  such  topic's  are 
not  to  his  purpose,  any  more  than  the  following : 

*  How  far  the  second  great  convulsion  may  have  operated  on 
^  Irisli  mind  ;  how  far  it  may  have  seduced,  bewildered,  and 
emboldened  a  ferocious,  uncoutli,  and  uninformed  peasantry,  to  re- 
sort to  arms,  and  to  think  themselves  qualified,  (God  help  them  !) 
for  all  die  arduous  and  delicate  functions  of  executive  government, 
is  another  question,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  my  subject.* 

F.  II. 

I 

Whoever  will  peruse  Mr.  Galloway's  Letter  to  Catiline  the^ 
Second,  may  see  by  what  expedients  the  former  of  these  eon* 
vulsions  was  aided ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  in  emulation  of  the  latter, 
seems  anxious  to  help  on  b  third :  but  he  will  pardon  us,  if, 
whatever  be  the  difference  between  his  subject  and  his  objectf 
we  cannot  fully  concur.  Did  not  France,  too,  *  demand  a  r^ 
dress  of  her  grievances  ? *    and  vere  not  the  voci/eratimis  of 
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ttam  the  cause  of  that  very  cofttuUioh  which  has  so  abjectly 
Sunk  her  under  the  execrable  tyriinny  of  the  import  or  \vho  has 
usurped  the  place  and  renewed  all  the  prodigality  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ?  Surelv,  Mr.  Miles — :fbr  we  give  due  credit  to  his 
parenthesis  /"God  Acip  them  I) — might  Iwive  vouchsafed  the 
distich, 

*  Learn  to  be  wise  from  others^  harm. 
And  ye  will  do  full  weB  ?' 

without  any  deviation  from  his  subject^  or  object ^  whatevof 
be  ;the  date  of  Irish  grievances.  This  date,  howbter,  he  pre- 
sently proceeds  to  determine. 

*  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  and  it  ^vould  be  sometlimg  worse  than 
foUy  to  deny  it,  the  grievances  which  have  stimulated  iier  to  resiis- 
tance  have  a  far  more  ancient  and  serious  origin :  they  began  widi 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  may  possibly  end  with  her  einancipa- 
tion.'     p.  12. 

The  scope  included  betweai  the  points  here  testraned  h  of 
some  extent  y  and)  not  to  insist  upon  the  contingent  part  of  it^ 
ill  a  retrospect  oq  the  past,  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the  quomoih 
by  which  Mr.  Miies^s  noWe  correspondent  became  entitled  to 
that  reversionary  interesc  that  *  forbids  him  to  be  a  eatress 
spectator  of  the  transactions  of  the  preserit  times,  or  indiRrent 
to  events,  wbkk  may  involve  in  their  consequences  A^  fortunes 
and  his  Itfe.'  Had  Mr.  Miles  forgotten  that  sir  fViiliam  Petty 
was  the  ancestor  of  lord  Wycombe  ?  and  how  the  intcrestt 
that  may  be  his  by  reversion,  was  gained  ?  A  reflexion  on  thi« 
subject,  we  suspect,  might  prompt  his  lordship  rather  to  support 

Svemment  than  oppose  it,  whatever  Mr.  Miles  may  advise. 
jr  author,  however,  continues  \- — 

*  At  all  events,  the  disaffection  which  may  be  said  to  pervade 
seven-tenths  of  her  population,  is  not  to  be  eflfectually  remedied  by 
t9ie  horrible  combination  of  the  gibbet  or  [and']  the  bayonet ;  the  only 
effectual  cure  would  be,  a  removal  of  the  grievances  which  liave  ex- 
cited and  established  this  dangerous  spirit  throughout  the  country, 
with  a  serious  application  on  me  part  of  govemmerit  to  ameliorate 
the  hapless  condition  of  a  degraded  and  oppressed  peasantry.  T 
know  of  no  other  cure  for  disaflfection,  than  a  removal  of  the  cause 
that  provoked  it ;  it  is  what  die  common  feelings  of  humanity 
Woula  recommend  under  any  circumstiinces  ;  but  on  this  occasionr 
where  the  gangrene  has  extended  itself,  and  taken  such  fast  and 
6^1^  hold,  the  measure  seems  to  be  imperiously  called  for  by 
policy  as  well  as  justice,  and  cannot  be  trifled  with  much  longer, 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  empire.  All  other  means 
are  fallacious,  and  argue  either  a  spirit  of  injustice,  timidity,  or  in- 
capacity. To  exterminate  is  not  to  eradicate,  in  tlie  sense  which  it 
behoves  an  enhghtened  legislature  to  understand  die  word ;  and 
were  the  former  even  practicable,  another  very  important  question 
occurs ;  would  it  be  wisa?  Force  is  certainly  a  very  ready  engine. 
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It  IS,  however,  the  property  of  despotism,  whose  code  is  compnsetl 
in  one  word,  O^ery,  and  whose  means  of  enforcing  obedience  is  in  a 
halter  :  but  in  a  country  not  brutalised  by  tyranny  to  any  measure 
of  vile  and  abject  submission,  it  is  not  alwavi  very  prudent  to  recur 
to  force,  because  it  has  the  faculty  of  teaching  by  example  the  best 
mode  c£  resistance  ;  and  as  those  who  are  the  most  ready  to  resort 
to  it  are  generally  the  least  capable  to  direct  it,  and  seldom  know 
how  to  counteract  the  evils  they  have  excited  by  any  other  means^ 
it  behoves  the  prudence  of  a  well-tempered  government,  formed  on 
the  rational  basis  of  allegiance  and  protection,  to  be  cautious  how 
it  proceeds  to  menace  its  subjects  with  military  execution.     The 

groclaimfng  of  martial  law  is  an  advance  towards  turning  an  un- 
ridled  soldiery  loose  upon  a  defenceless  people  ;  and  the  country 
whose  internal  tranquillity  can  only  be  preserved  bv  the  presence 
of  an  army,  and  that  army  authorised  to  supersede  the  civil  power, 
must  evidently  have  been  driven  to  such  an  extremity,  by  a  series  of 
wrongs,  which  it  would  be  far  mor^  wise  to  redress  than  to  aggra^ 
¥ate.*    p.  12. 

This  paragraph  affords  much  room  fbf  remark,  as  being  most 
artfully  wicked,  and  containing  suggestions  of  the  worst  possible 
tendency.  It  begins  with  insmuating  that  seven  tenths  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  are  agitated  with  discontents  against  go* 
vemm^it ;  and  that  government,  instead  of  seeking  to  remove 
their  grievances,  has  preferred,  as  the  mor^  effectual  remedy,  the 
horrid  combination  of  the  gibbet  and  the  bayonet— >that  these 
disaffected  seven  tenths  consist  of  a  degraded  and  oppressed 
peasantry — lambs,  forsooth,  on  whom  wdves  were  let  loose. 
Is  Mr.  Miles  lost  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  ?  or  why  exhibit 
such  a  picture  ?  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  know  how 
incompatible  it  is  with  the  truth.  To  instance  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  before  martial  law  waj 
proclaimed,  would  be  to  agonise  any  but  a  heart  of  flint.  Xet 
what  does  the  last  sentence  contain,  but  an  open  and  direct  jus- 
tification, not  only  of  the  rebellion  itself,  but  of  those  wanton 
barbarities  which  no  principle  of  political  resistance  can  war- 
rant ?— Further  strictures  we  forbear :  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general  will  here  be  the  properest  reviewer. 

But  was  Mr.  Miles  aware  of  having  gone  t()o  far  ?  It  seems  $0, 
from  what  is  immediately  added : 

•  It  is  not  meant  to  reproach  that  part  of  the  administration  in 
England,  which  has  the  superintendance  of  Irish  affairs,  with  a  dis- 
position to  abuse  the  powers  with  which  they  arc  invested.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  shewn,  upon  every  occasion,  a  moderapon 
which,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  lamented,  cannot  boast  a  later  date  tlian 
the  present  day ;  and  this  conduct  in  ministers  is  the  more  com- 
mendable, as  they  have  had  pretexts  in  abundance  to  have  acted 
otherwise,  if  they  had  been  otherwise  inclined :  but  the  temperate 
exercise  of  their  authority,  their  general  respect  for  the  prejudices 
and  feeUngs  of  the  nation,  their  preferring  lenity  to  seventy>/when- 
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♦vcr  the  fonner  can  be  exerih'sed  consistently  with  their  public 
^ty,  strongly  prove,  tliat  they  have  no  intention  to  trample  liberty 
under  foot ;  and  with  this  commendable  feature  in  their  public 
character,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the  measures  to  which  it  has  been 
judged  adviseable  to  resort,  have  grownti  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  and  were  called  for  by  the  emerE;ency  and  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  But,  though  the  unhappy  and  distracted  sta'te  of 
Ireland  may  have  required  this  extraordinary  suspension  of  the 
civil  power ;' although  we  have  every  assurance  that  suavity  of 
manners,  and  that  an  evident  aversion  to  violence  can  give,  that  mi- 
nisters have  been  driven  to  a  departure  so  harsh,  so  wide,  and  so 
dangerous,  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  ;  although  every 
public  occurrence  has  hitlierto  announced  great  moderation  in  their 
temper  and  character;  it  is  nevertheless  incumbent  on  them  to 
shew,  and  no  less  so  on  parliament  to  require,  upon  every  such  occa- 
sion, while  tlie  tempest,  of  the  times  leaves  us  even  the  shadow  of 
freedom,  that  martial  law  has  not  been  proclaimed  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  without  dire  and  unavoidable  necessity. 
That  such  a  necessity  exists,  I  firmly  believe ; — and  I  also  believe, 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  prove  it,  as  it  is  to  assert  it.'     p.  14. 

Now,  is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whether  the  grounds  of  justifica- 
tion in  the  one  case  be  not  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
other?  or,  if  not,  what,  as  to  the  principle,  constitutes  the 
difference  ?  After  letting  off  a  high-flying  compliment  to  the 
present  lord-lieutenant,  (not  very  consistently,  indeed,  with 
what  has  been  just  before  asserted,  without  any  reserve,  of 
every  viceroy  since  the  king  ascended  the  throne) — *  still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter!' — he  gravely  recommends  to  those, 
who  are  persuaded  that  coercioil  is  the  best  possible  mode  of 
governing  mankind,  to  refer  to  the  history  of  Philip  II. ;  yet 
affirms,  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding,  that,  *  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  sad  conflict  in  vhich  lord  Hardwicke  is 
engaged,  he  will  have  an  irresistible  claim  to  the  thanks  of  botk 
countries,  for  his  exemplary  moderation,  and  ^ven  to  the  gratis 
tude  of  those  J  towards  whom  he  mav  be  compelled  to  exercise 
the  strongest  means  of  coercion*  So  much  again  for  consis- 
tency! In  the  same  strain,  nevertheless,  with  the  last  cited 
passage,  Mr.  Miles,  who  is  very  frank  in  doling  forth  advice, 
recommends  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  that,  *  while  they 
judiciously  employ  the  strong  arm  of  power  to  keep  down  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  that  has  so  indecently  and  brutally  mani- 
fested itself,  they  would  also  measure  b^ck  the  ground  their 
predecessors  have  trodden,  for  two  centuries  past,  and  trace  the 
disaffection  that  every  where  prevails  to  its  source.'  *  This,'  he 
adds,  *  is  the  only  chance  that  this  country  has  of  establishing 
peace  in  Ireland,  and  obtaining,  for  the  very  first  time,  the 
confidence  of  her  people.*  If,  now,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  there  be  any  thing  like  meaning  in  this  advice,  to  what 
does  it  go,  but,  among  a  thousand  other  things,  to  strip  the 
present  occupier  of  lord  Wycombe's  '  reversionary  intercuts,* 
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^Okd  all  circttmstanced  like  him,  of  the  possessions  they  hold,  an^ 
restore  them — according  to  the  condition  of  Mr.  Clubb's  *  pro- 
mise>  to  the  man  that  brought  him  a  gigantic  thigh-bone, — 
upon  demand,  to  the  right  owner  ? 

The  nonsensical  rhodomontade  to  inforce  this  advice,  reminds 
OS  of  a  mountebank*s  stage,  and  the  nostrums  dispensed  by 
tkeir  parti-colonred  vender. 

Mr.  Miles,  however,  now  descends  to  particulars  $  and  these 
we  will  state  in  their  order.  ^  It  is,'  as  he  tells  us,  '  in  the 
kistory  of  his  life,  to  have  accompanied  a  lord-lieutenant  to 
Ireland.'  Having  there  observed  the  evil  of  forcing  the  native* 
into  foreign  service  by  a  pertinacious,  narrow,  and  injudicious 
adherence  to  system,  he  proposed  to  his  excellency  that  Catho- 
lics should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  our  army  and  navy,  and  to  at- 
tain the  ranlc  of  lieutenant  in  the  one,  and  of  captain  in  the 
other — that  the  practice  of  the  bar  and  the  courts  of  law  should 
be  open  to  all  professional  men — ^and  that  any  priest,  on  his 
public  recantation,  should  be  allowed  40/.  per  annum  till  he 
could  have  a  living  on  the  national  establishment,  and  that  the 
catholic  laity  should  be  released  from  the  offensive  and  intole- 
rable burden  of  supporting  two  churches.  *  I  would,'  adds  he, 
*  have  gone  further ;  but  the  Protestant  mind  did  not  appear  to 
me  very  cordially  disposed  to  admit  of  these  concessions,  incon-' 
siderable  and  reasonable  as  they  were ;  and  I  am  very  much 
•afraid  that  the  temper  of  the  country,  even  with  the  experience 
il  has  had,  is  not  more  inclined  to  accord  these  concessions  in 
ISOd'than  it  was  in  1782.' 

As  these  several  propositions  refer  to  a  common  principle^ 
which  will  hereafter  come  into  discussion,  and  involve  conside- 
rations of  great  extent,  we  cannot  enter  into  them  here ;  but 
supposing  them  never  so  unexceptionable,  thus  much  must  be 
observed,  that,  when  compared  with  what  Mr.  Miles  states  to 
be  the  only  essential  remedies,  they  would  be  as  little  effectual 
to  the  main  end,  as  the  plucking  a  few  handfuls  of  leaves 
from  a  tree,  to  the  grubbing  it  up  by  its  roots.  In  de-' 
tailing  the  eventual  advantages  to  result  from  the  adoption  o^ 
his  plan,  Mr.  Miles  forgets  to  refer  it  to  the  ultimate  criterion 
of  general  utility ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  overlooks  the  evil* 
and  injustice  incident  to  it.  But  this  is  nothing  new  in  the  tin* 
kering  of  reformers. — ^The  project  was  proposed,  and  these  *  /w- 
considerable  and  reasonable  concessions'  sunk  in  silence. 

As,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  the  great  question  of 
catholic  emancipation  is  discussed,  with  others  of  considerable 
moment,  we  must  defer,  for  the  present,  our  observations  con-* 
cerning  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  Sec  bis  History  of  WhntfielcU 
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'  Art.  ¥.■=—«?/>  more  Letters  to  Granville  Sharpy  Esq.^  on 
his  Remarks  upon  the  Uses  of  the  Article  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  By  Gregory  Blunt ^  Esq,  Svo.  ^Ss..6d.  sewed ^ 
Johnson.     1803. 

THESE  letters,  themselves  anonymous,  are  introduced  by  a 
short  preface  from  the  hand  of  an  anonymous  editor,  who  ap- 
pears to  regard  them  with  peculiar  complacency,  and  to  antici- 
pate their  success  with  unbounded  triumph:  and  we  readily 
admit  his  claim  to  all  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  reputation,  which 
extreme  singularity  of  judgement  can  bestow. 

But,  in  making  this  concession  to  the  editor,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  general  spirit  and 
tendency  of  his  positions,  couched  as  they  are  in  indefinite  yet 
;issuming  language,  and  neither  regulated  by  logic  nor  softeiled 
by  charity.  Unwilling  to  advance  assertion  without  proof,  we 
proceed  to  substantiate  our  charge  by  examples. 

In  page  iv.  we  find  the  following  sentence :  '  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  in  its  wane,  by 
critical  scholars  and  rational  Christians  whose  opinions  are  not 
specially  retained,  and  whose  judgement  is  not  infected  by  the 
accommodating  fever  of  a  temporary  orthodoxy.* — It  would  be 
as  diffic\ilt  to  prove  the  vague  assertion  with  which  this  passage 
opens,  as  to  justify  the  malignant  insinuation  with  which  it 
concludes.  If  we  look  round  on  critical  scholars  of  the  present 
day,  are  the  writings  of  Horsley  less  rational  or  less  learned 
than  those  of  Priestley  }  Or  if,  from  writings  themselves,  we 
turn  to  their  visible  operations  on  the  public  judgement,  from 
what  symptoms  Can  it  be  inferred  that  Socinianism  has  fixed 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  church  of  England  ?  The  assertors  of 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  the  champions  of  orthodoxy,  still  re- 
tain their  wonted  estimation :  the  works  of  Pearson,  Barrow, 
and  Bull,  are  still  consulted  and  admired ;  their  erudition  and' 
sagacity,  their  integrity  and  piety,  unimpeached  and  unsu- 
spected. 

When  a  polemic  lays  do^vn  as  a  previous  axiom,  that  his 
adversaries  must  of  necessity  be  ignorant,  irrational,  or  insin- 
cere, he  becomes,  not  an  Aristarchus,  but  a  Phalaris ;  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  convince,  and  dangerous  to  oppose  him. 

In  page  v.,  the  prefacer  revives  a  stale  and  wretched  cavil  on 
the  distinction  between  popish  infallibility  and  protcstant  cer- 
tlainty,  by  affirming  that  much  embarrassment  will  be  found 
*  in  attempting  to  discriminate  between  the  pretension  of  one 
church  to  infallibility,  and  the  formal  renunciation  of  it  by  an- 
other, so  long  as  we  practically  observe,  that,  while  the  elder 
sister  is  always  right,  the  younger  is  never  wrong.' 

We  were  not,  indeed,  aware  that  so  much  difficulty  could 
exist  in  distinguishing  between  full  conviction  on  some  points, 
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and  ihfaUibility  to  judge  and  decide  upon  all.  On  these  pnn-« 
cipleS)  it  would  be  hazardous  to  form,  and  still  more  so  to  avow, 
a  determinate  and  full  persuasion  on  any  subject  whatever,  lest 
we  should  incur  the  imputation  of  claiming  infallibility  to  our- 
selves, or  allowing  it  to  another ;  and  wc  could  never  be  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  St.  Peter's  chair,  till  we  were  entombed 
in  the  caverns  of  Pyrrhonism.  We  will,  however,  venture  to 
confess  ourselves  infallibly  certain  that  it  was  unbecoming,  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  to  drag  forward  an  ob- 
solete objection,  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  unanswerably 
confuted.  It  is  charity  to  suppose  the  editor  ignorant  oi  what 
Chillingworth  and  Waterland  have  written  on  the  subject, 
since  we  could  not  believe  him  to  be  apprised  of  their  reason- 
ings, without  questioning  his  integrity.  The  matter  will  be 
found  sufficiently  canvassed  in  Waterland's  *  Importance  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  pp.  170 — 183  ;  from  which  we  extract 
his  view  of  the  difference  between  popish  infallibility  and  pro* 
testant  certainty. — 

*  POPISH  INFALLIBILITY.  *  PROTESTANT  CERTAINTY. 

•  1.  The  Church  simply  in- 
fallible in  what  she  defines. 

*  2.  The  Church  says  sOy  is 
the  last  resort,  and  d^isive* 


*  3,  Submit  to  authority  in 
all  instances  whatever  j  for  au- 
thority here  stands  for  proof. 


*  4.  Absolute  implicit  faith 
in  man. 

•5.  Examination  ^M/;^r/fz/^^/^ 
and  dangerous.  Prove  no- 
thing, swallow  every  thing. 

*  6.  T^he  subject  obeys  the 
interpreter  at  all  adventures, 
and  submits  as  to  an  infallible 
verity. 


*  7.  Be  a  thing  ever  so  ww- 
reasonablef  or  plainly  ^a/s^ — 
(transubstantiation  for  instance) 
— it  must  be  received  as  divine, 
though  a  hitman  decision.' 


<  1.  The  Church  morally 
certain  in  what  she  proves. 

*2.  Not  because  the  Church 
says  ity  but  because  Scripture 
and  Reason  by  her  mouth  de- 
clare it. 

*  3.  Submit  to  auilwrity  in 
such  cases  only  where  you  see 
no  good  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, for  then  it  is  reasonable 
so  to  do. 

*  4.  Absolute  implicit  faith 
in  God  only. 

^5.  Examination  allowed  and 
approved.  Prove  all  things : 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

*  6.  The  subject  obeys  his 
own  reason  in  submitting  to 
what  is  proved,  and  what  the 
reason  of  mankind  ought  not 
to  reject. 

*  7.  Nothing  ordered  to  be 
received  but  upon  the  foot  of 
Reason  and  Scripture^  with 
great  tenderness,  to  private 
judgement ;  only  taking  it  for 
granted  that  our  faculties  are 
true,  and  may,- in  things  plain- 
ly proved,  be  de^j^dg^ 
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The  editor,  having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  on  the  English 
thurch  the  imputation  of  pretending  to  infallibility,  subjoins 
an  observation,  of  no  recent  date  indeed,  but  yet  judicious  and 
true. — 

•  We  know  the  reply  to  the  question,  "  Where  was  the  religioa 
of  protestants  before  Luther  ? ''  It  was,  where  it  now  is,  in  the 
Bible;  and  consistent  Christians,  and  consistent  protestants,  will 
never  look  for  it  elsewhere/ 

Who  would  expeet  to  find  this  rational  and  excellent  remark 
immediately  followed  by  an  assertion  so  strangely  at  variance 
with  it  as  the  following  ? — 

*  We  have  often  been  told  that  these  things  are  mysteries ;  but 
the  answer  is  coeval  with  this  apology  for  systems,  and  entirely  ssl* 
tisfactory— "  where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends." 

Entirely  satisfactory  indeed ! — *  To  you  *  (said  our  blessed 
Lord  to  his  disciples)  *  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' — *  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery f  even  the  hidden  wisdom.'—*  Behold,  I  show  you  z 
mystery* — *  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his 
will ' — *  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  * — *  the  acknow^ 
ledgement  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of 
Christ ' — *  great  b  the  mystery  of  godliness '  (to  omit  other 
passages),  says  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  *  Where  my- 
stery begins,  religion  ends,'  says  the  consistent  protestant,  the 
consistent  Christian,  who  will  never  look  for  his  religion  else* 
where  than  in  the  Bible ! 

And  how,  after  all,  shall  we  be  freed  from  mysteries? 
Were  we,  by  way  of  rationalising  Chrbtianity,  to  abandon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ti'inity,  would  no  mystery  remain  ?  Would 
our  Saviour's  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  or  St.  Paul's  statement 
of  predestination^  election,  and  grace,  be  attended  with  no 
shadow  of  difliculty  ?  Would  there  be  nothing  mvsterious  in 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit — in  the  character  of"*  tne  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world' — in  the  predeter- 
mmate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  that  Messias  should 
be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself;  that  *  he  who  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth,'  should  be 
wounded  for  our  iniquities,  and  we  with  his  stripes  be  healed  ? 
Nay,  were  we  still  further  to  indulge  the  laxity  of  speculation* 
even  to  the  extent  of  looking  for  our  religion  elsewhere  thaa 
in  the  Bible— of  considering  Christianity  merely  as  a  republic 
cation  of  the  religion  of  nature — should  we  even  then  be  re* 
leased  from  the  incumbrance  of  mystery  ?  Would  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  evil  admit  an  easy  solution  ?  would  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Being  who  never  began  to  exist,  in  no  respect  em* 
barrass  or  astonbh  our  conception  r    *  The  tremendous  Deity  * 
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(says  Waterland)  *  is  all  over  mysterious — in  his  nature  and  in 
his  attributes,  in  his  works  and  ways.  It  is  the  property  of  the . 
Divine  Being  to  be  unsearchable  j  and  if  he  were  not  so,  he 
would  not  be  divine.'  We  will  only  add,,  that  metaphysical 
and  mathematical  researches  are  fraught  with  difficulties  of  as 
hard  concoction  as  the  most  obscure  mystery;  and  that  no  theo- 
logical thesis  leads  to  more  intricate  discussion  than  the  anti- 
Newtonian  question, — *  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  thing  to  be 
as  small  as  it  is  possible  for  a  thing  to  be  ? ' 

But  we  have  been  too  long  detained  from  Mr.  Blunt,  to 
whom  we  now  turn  our  attention.  The  transition,  indeed,  is 
so  easy,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  our  situation  or  employment 
at  all  affected  by  the  change ;  so  homogeneous  are  the  style  and 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Blunt  himself  with  those  of  his  friend  the 
prefacer.  To  convey  an  idea  at  all  adequate  of  the  temper, 
the  language,  and  the  argument  of  the  *  Six  more  Letters,' 
woiJd  require  a  multiplicity  of  extracts,  and  would  disgust  the 
most  curious,  and  irritate  the  most  patient,  reader.  The  mqral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  writer  must  not,  however,  pass 
totally  without  examination  ;  though  we  shall,  in  this  unplea- 
sant department  of  our  task,  study  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

.  The  degree  of  civility  and  decorum,  the  gentlemanly  and 
scholar-like  terms  in  which  Mr.  Blunt  speaks  of  those  whom 
he  opposes,  appear  from  a  note  in  the  very  opening  of  his  first 
letter,  where,  upon  the  following  words  in  his  address  to  Mr. 
Sharp — *  Six  letters  on  the  subject  of  them  which  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  XvAsfuthefd  upon  you ' — ^he  thus  remarks : 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mother  of  this  literary  bantling  has 
given  it  your  name,  or  publicly  called  it  yours;  but,  from  its 
neing  hiicl  at  your  door,  it  is  plain  that  you  are  believed  to  have 
had  a  considerable  share  in  its  production,  by  the  wanton  hussey 
/evidently  some  young  thing ! ),  who  seems,  from  her  confession 
^p.  3),  to  have  been  too  eager  and  forward  to  embrace  any  one 
that  could  perform  the  office  of  a  fathtT^  to  know  rightly  who,  be- 
sides herself,  was  the  proper  parent ;  and  therefore  (either  for  the 
purpose  of  glorying  in  w/iat  oueht  to  be  her  shame — tlie  extent  of 
her  amours  with  a  parcel  of  old  sinners ;  or  else — as  I  should  rather 
hope,  and  as  my  own  charity,  and  a  little  appearance  of  privacy  in 
her,  incline  me  to  believe—for  the  purpose  of  quieting  her  own 
conscience,  having  some  grace  remaining)  she  has  made  out  an 
exact  list,  to  the  best  of  her  knorji^edge,  or  all  those  fathers  she  has 
been  concerned  with,  and  for  your  satisfaction  has  wrapt  it  up 
with  the  babe  in  the  basket.* 

The  following  extract  will  sufficiently  enable  our  readers  to 
estimate  IMr.  Blunt's  elegance  of  style. 

_  *  Many  a  man,  even  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  dainty  and 
■-•sudious,  \st11  sw;illow  as  sound  and  wholesome,  if  you  mm  it 
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down  his  throat  with  an  imposing  air,  and  cry  Gracum  est,  that 
which  if  70U  set  before  hrm  as  plain  English  fare,  to  be  eaten  at 
leisure,  he  will  no  sooner  taste  tlian  he  will  spit  it  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  tell  you  it  is  no  better  than  carrion.' 

The  precision  of  Mr.  Blunt's  logic,  and  his  openness  to  evi- 
dence and  conviction,  are  next  to  be  considered. 

In  page  20  he  intimates  that  a  single  discordant  example 
must  *  give '  Mr.  Sharp's  theory  *  to  the  winds.'  If  this  prin- 
ciple be  admitted,  there  is  an  end  to  all  canons  of  criticism  ; 
for  where  is  the  rule  so  universal  as  to  admit  no  exception  ? 
A  single  inadvertency  of  an  Original  writer,  a  single  mistake  of 
an  illiterate  transcriber,  may  involve  the  clearest  idiom  of  a 
language  in  doubt  and  obscurity :  and  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  can 
have  no  validity,  unless  a  standing  miracle  be  wrought  in  its 
favour,  and  every  writer,  every  manuscript,  be  freed  in  this  one 
point  from  all  possibility  of  error.  We  will  just  hint,  that  ]Mr. 
Blunt  has  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  very  example  (Deuter. 
X.  18.)  on  which  he  here  relies.  There  was  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  repetition  of  the  definitive  article  before  *  widow  j'  be- 
cause *  fjltherless  ^  and  *  widow '  are  terms  of  discrimination  as 
much  as  if  they  were  proper  names :  and,  where  the  words 
themselves  obviate  all  possibility  of  mistake,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  guard  them  by  the  insertion  of  an  article. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Blunt,  however  unqualified  to  conduct  an 
argument,  is  a  candid  appreciator  of  evidence,  afid  will  submit 
at  least  to  an  express  declaration  of  Scripture.  He  shall  speak 
for  himself. — 

*  That  doctrine  which  makes  man  to  be  God— nay,  more,  both 
God  and  man  at  the  same  time— is  so  contradictory,  I  do  not  say 
to  the  probabilities,  but  to  every  tiling  we  know  of  the  possibilities, 
of  reason  and  nature,  and,  in  addition  to  diis,  so  at  variance  with 
the  general  voice  of  all  revelation,  that  a  free  and  unbiassed  mind, 
arrived  at  maturity,  feels  it  a  less  violent  measure  to  admit  the 
truth  of  almost  any  supposition  sooner  than  this.  Were  it  true, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  Scriptures  had 
called  Jesus  God  in  such  a  ivay  as  that  it  could  be  understood  no 
otherwise  than  as  an  assertion  of  his  divine  nature,  it  would  be 
much  more  easy  and  natural  to  suppose  (harsh  as  the  supposition, 
witliout  something  else  to  corroborate  it,  would  certainly  be)  that 
the  words  were  interpolated,  than  diat  the  doctrine  was  tnat  of 
the  Scriptures.*     p.  138. 

On  this  passage  it  were  superfluous  to  inake  a  comment. 
We  remember  a  writer,  in  some  periodical  publication,  who 
professed  himself  ready  to  discuss  and  refute  the  divinity  of 
Christ ;  but  only  on  this  previous  condition — ^  I  must  not  be 
battered  with  texts  of  Scripture.'  And,  certainly,  if  we  posi- 
tively exclude,  or  declare  that  we  will  positively  disbelieve,  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  all  controversy  is  at  an  euL  ^         , 
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We  had  been,  however,  a  little  prepared  for  this  rejection  of 
Kriptural  evidence,  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Blunt  (pp.  26^ 
27,  34,  74*,  &c.)  speaks  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.     He 
calls  them  *  popular,  loose,  and  informal  writers  5'  he  describes 
the  writers  of  the  English  Bible,  as  *  much  better  acquainted 
with,  and  much  more  studious  of,  grammatical  niceties,  than 
any  of  the  apostles  or  evangelists :'  he  appeals  to  those  who, 
'compared  with  apostles  and  evangelists,  were  accuracy  itself.' 
Again,  we  meet  with  these  words :  *  men  so  disqualified  by 
their  rank  and  education  for  elegant  writing,  as  the  authors 
of  the  New  Testament  5'  and  with  *  a  rude  writer  indeed,  more 
rude,  I  think,  than  the  most  rude  of  the  Galilaean  penmen  :* 
and  are  told  (p.  29.)  that  those  *  free  and  unrestrained,  those 
plain  and  unlettered  men,  who,  though,  as  we  read,  they  some* 
times  girt  their  fishers'  coats  about  them^  never  (that  I  can 
find)  dreamed  of  casing  themselves  in  grammatical  buckram 
suits.*     If  any  person  will  indulge  the  habit  of  representing  the 
style  and  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers  in  terms  so 
depreciating,  he  may  at  last  become  so  enamoured  of  his  own 
free  and  unbiassed  criticism,  as  to  vent  it  on  matters  of  argu- 
ment ;  and  to  discover,  with  Dr,  Priestley,  that  St.  Paul  some- 
times *  reasons  inconclusively.'     But  he  who  candidly  considers 
the  phaenomenon  of  unlettered  men  preaching  and  writing  with- 
out human  aid,  in  a  foreign  language  j  and  who  admits  the  ine- 
vitable conclusion,  that  inspiration  supplied  all  deficiencies,  and 
conferred  all  knowledge  profitable  to  salvation,  will  be  little 
disposed  to  imagine  an  inspired  writer  liable  to  error,  or  desti- 
tute of  that  correctness  which  produces  perspicuity.     Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  tone  of  vague  declamation,  is  that  of  dispas- 
sionate and  accurate  criticism.    We  recommend  to  Mr.  Blunt's 
perusal  the  preface  of  Schleusner  to  his  elaborate  lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament.     The  professor  there  states,  with  great  pro- 
priety, that  *  Scriptores  Novi  Testamenti — in  conscribendis  libris 
suis  usi  sunt  non  lingua  Graeca,  pura  ilia  atque  Attica,  sed  dialecto 
Christi  et  apostolorum  aetate  vulgari  ac  recepta,  Macedonica  et 
Alexandrina ;  totusque  orationis  evangelistarum  et  apostolorum 
character  linguam  redolet  Hebraicam:'  but  he  afterwards  ob-i 
serves,  in  enumerating  the  several  objects  of  his  own  attention, 
•  etiam  hoc  egi,  ut  vestigia  cxquisitae  et  pur«  orationis  Graecsc 
ki  Novo  Testamento  hand  raro  reperiri,  idoneis  exempHs,  C3^ 
scriptoribus  Qraecis  omnium  aetatum  adductis,  ubique  t(?re  de-i 
monstrarem.* 

Should  this  authority  fail  to  satisfy  Mr.  Blunt,  we  refer  him 
to  one  which  he  must  admit  to  be  unexceptionable;  since 
(p.  97.  Note.)  he  attributes  great  weight  to  the  *  sentiments  of 
such  men  as  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  either  of  w^om  is  worth  4 
hundred  of  your  Thomas  Aquinases,  Peter  Lombards,  &c.' 
The  passage  ig  which  we  alludei  occurs  in  Erasmus  ( Anutwl^^ 
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nb.  !.)•  It  is  too  long  fbr  complete  insertion;  but  a  part  of 
it  will  be  fully  competent  to  prove  how  differently  Erasmus  an4 
Mr.  Blunt  think  on  the  subject  of  the  *  plain  and  unlettered 
apostles.' 

*  Die  mihi,  os  pestilens,  et  ferro  inurendum,  rusticos  ais  fuisse 
appstolos  ?*  Afterwards,  he  thus  proceeds  with  a  severe  irony : 
*  At  apostoli,  cum  ipso  scientiae  fonte  tarn  diu  commorati,  tam 
familiariter,  tam  avide  versati,  inscii  aeque  ac  rustici  permansere, 
neque  tam  sedula  tanti  praeceptoris  opera  quicquam  confectum 
est.  Lusit  bperam  qui  bovem  duxit  ad  ceroma.  Ut  resur-* 
rexerat,  quadraginta  dies  in  terris  moratus,  subinde  disci- 
pulis  suis  appajuit,  monuit,  docuit ;  parum  erat  hoc  quo- 
que.  Ipse  ia  coelum  relatus,  paracletum  demittit,  qui  nihil 
illos  jam  nescire  pateretur.  Et  audent  post  hsec  omnia  homun- 
ciones  rusticitatem  objicerc  apostolis  ?  Rusticus  est  Paulus  ? 
Rusticus  est  Johannes  ?  et  unde  ilia  vox  sublimis,  In  principio 

ERAT  VeRBUM,  et  VeRBUM  ERAT  APUD  DeUM,  ET  DeUS  ERAT 

Verbum  ?  Jacobus  rusticus  fuit  ?  Falso  igitur  huic  ilia  tribuitur 
cpistola,  quae  videtur  non  modo  sapientis,  verum  etiam  diserti.* 

But  to  come  more  closely  to  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Blunt*$  ' 
arguments — 

His  leading  object  and  design,  it  will  be  observed,  is  twofold : 
first,  to  overturn  Mr.  Sharp's  critical  canoH ;  and,  secondly,  to 
show  that  we  are  not  to  listen  to  the  suffrages  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers  (as  they  have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Wordsworth) 
in  regulating  our  understanding  and  interpretations  of  those 
texts  to  which  Mr.  Sharp  refers  in  his  title-page,  as  so  many 
new  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  the  remarks  whici 
we  have  to  make,  it  will  be  best  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  sam^ 
arrangement. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  has  the  second  letter-writer  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  Mr,  Sharp's  rule  is  unfounded  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  this  inquiry  is  very  simple  in  its  nature,  and 
must  admit  of  a  clear  and  definite  answer.  When  any  critical 
canon  is  attempted  to  be  established,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
many  examples  can  be  found  in  its  favour:  the  rule,  it  isphin^ 
must  be  I'enounced,  if  there  can  be  brought  against  it  a  compe- 
tent number  of  undoubted  exceptions.  A  little  licence  indeed 
has  always  been  permitted  in  matters  of  this  kind>  by  the  ge- 
neral consent  of  the  learned.  It  was  never  thou^t  that  five 
or  six  examples  which  might  be  brought  from  printed  copies 
against  a  critical  canon  of  Bentley,  were  sufficient  to  overturn 
it :  and  the  discoveries,  in  later  times,  of  better  manuscripts,  ^ 
of  new  sources  of  criticism,  have  shown  repeatedly  that  the 
liberty  allowed  has  been  founded  in  truth  and  soberness.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  no  theory  can  resist  a  compact  unsuspected 
band  of  exceptions.  Let  us  ^e  jhen  what  has  been  done  ia 
this  way  by  Mr.  Blunt* 
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His  pamphlet  consists  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages.  The 
road,  as  we  have  seen,  is  plain  before  him.  His  undertaking 
IS  of  the  utmost  simplicity  imaginable.  The  editor  also  in- 
forms us  that  his  friend  is  worth  listening  to ;  that  his  labours, 
in  short,  are  decisive.  No  doubt,  therefore,  we  shall  find  that 
a -considerable  portion  of  his  two  hundred  pages  is  occupied 
in  detailing  to  us  a  numerous  collection  of  exceptions  against 
Mr.  Sharp's  theory.  The  theory  itself  has,  on  its  side,  perhaps 
some  myriads  of  examples.  Mr.  Wordsworth  affirms  that  he 
has  seen  several  thousands  of  instances  of  one  single  form  of 
it. — ^l^he  examples  alleged  against  it  by  Mr.  Blunt,  and  in 
which  he  triumphs  exceedingly,  are,  first,  a  quotation  from 
Justin  Martyr,  which  is  no  exception  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
cty^oy  ryE'j'j.a  is  certainly  a  proper  name  ;  and,  secondly,  the  in- 
terpretations given  by  Chrysostom,  CEcumenius,  and  Theophy- 
lact,  of  1  Tim.  v.  21.  contradictory,  on  the  principles  of  Mr, 
Sharp's  theory,  to  the  words  which  appear  in  the  printed  edi-r 
tions  5  but  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  hr.s  shown,  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability,  are  not  contradictory  to  the  words  which 
fell  from  the  pen  of  those  writers.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Blunt 
has  not  brought  for^vard  even  the  pretension  of  another  excej>- 
tion.  We  need  offer  no  frirther  remark  on  the  execution  of 
this  part  of  his  duty.  It  may,  however,  more  distinctly  indicate 
to  our  readers  the  usefulness,  extent,  and  importance  of  Mr. 
Blunt's  researches,  if  we  inform  them  that  both  these  exceptions 
are  gathered  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

We  enter  into  no  exposition  of  the  verbal  cavils  started 
against  Mr.  Sharp's  rules,  or  of  Mr.  Blunt's  reasoning  against 
their  limitations  ;  his  arguments  upon  the  identity  of  the  Greek 
jind  English  idioms  j  his  efforts  to  prove  that  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  elliptical ;  and  his  own  unheard-of  interpretations 
of  the  texts  in  question.  They  arc  below  criticism,  and  pro- 
ceed chiefly  upon  the  grossly  unphilosophic  principle,  that  the 
science  of  grammar  is  an  art  independent  of  sense  and  reason; 
that  it  does  not  presuppose  those  qualities  in  men  who  make 
tise  of  it ;  that  it  is  not  itself  deduced  solely  from  reason  and 
language,  but  has  we  know  not  what  mystical  and  artificial 
power  to  make  sense  and  language,  and  to  control  and  domineer 
over  them.  We  recommend  to  Mr.  Blunt  a  definition  of  gram- 
mar, cited  by  himself,  which  had  he  at  all  understood,  half  of 
his  book  would  never  have  been  written.  *  By  grammar  I 
mean '  (says  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  45.  Blunt's  Letters)  *  not  only  the 
artificial  rules  of  grammarians,  but  the  common  and  natural 
sense  of  mankind.*  What  then  must  become  of  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Blunt's  efRisions  about  *  the  king  and  queen,'  *  the  husband 
and  wife,  &c.  &c.?' 

The  mode  of  attack  against  the  long  array  of  testimonies  led 
on  by  Mr,  Wordsworth,  was  hardly  less  obvious  than  th<it 
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against  Mr.  Sharp.  It  is  plaiii  that  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  argu- 
ment cimnot  support  itself,  if  either  of  the  following  propo- 
sitions can  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated— first,  that  the  fa- 
thers, whatever  may  be  their  interpretations  of  the  texts  in 
question,  are  not  to  be  listened  to;  or,  secondly,  that  Mn 
Words^vorth  has  misled  us  in  his  citations. 

Both  these  propositions  are  attempted,  or  we  should  rather 
say  are  asserted,  to  be  proved  by  Mr.  Blunt.  ^ 

With  a  view  therefore  to  the  first  object  in  this  argument, 
Mr.  Blunt  has  favoured  the  public  with  much  common-place 
abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  interpreters  of  Scripture^ 
the  honesty  of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  fathers  for  a  thou- 
sand years  is  arraigned ;  and  they  are  dismissed  by  him  as 
worthy  of  no  other  notice  than  that  of  unmitigated  detestation^ 

It  is  not  within  our  limits  to  show  how  unphilosophic,  how 
immoral,  and  how  false,  are  such  extravagant  representations. 
But  to  make  one  or  two  remarks— Mr.  Wordsworth  has  shown, 
with  respect  to  Ephes.  v.  5,  by  the  most  convincing  evidenjce^ 
that  the  Greek  fathers  would  rather  have  followed  our  vulgar 
than  Mr.  Sharp's  amended  translation:  and  yet,  in  this  case, 
their  inclination  to  orthodoxy  and  dishonesty  (which,  in  them, 
according  to  Mr.  Blunt,  was  every  thing)  did  not  once  oversway 
their  regard  for  truth  and  honesty  (which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
nothing),     ^his  difficulty  Mr.  Blunt  will  not  readily  remove. 

Again:  it  is  no  mean  evidence  which  Mr.  Wordbv/orth  has 
produced,  to  show  that  the  Nestorians  and  Arians  (and  they,  at 
least,  were  honourable  men)  did  indeed  admit  and  acknowledge 
the  application  of  the  texts  in  question,  to  our  Saviour,  and  ob- 
jected only  to  the  extent  of  the  conclusions  from  them,  claimed 
by  the  catholic  party. 

But,  were  we  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  fathers  to  be  as 
void  of  integrity  as  Mr.  Blunt  would  represent  themj  the  value  of 
^heir  testimony,  on  the  present  occasion,  would,  most  probably, 
not  be  in  the  least  aiFected  by  the  concession. 

The  form  of  expression  in  the  texts  in  question  was,  or  was 
npt,  idiomatic — in  other  words,  was  applicable  to  one  person 
only,  or  else  either  to  one  or  two  persons  indifferently.  Now, 
if  the  latter  were  the  case,  it  cannot  be  but  that  materials  must 
rem.aih,  sufficient  to  prove  it  so.  We  must,  in  stich  case,  neces- 
sarily find  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  some  ambiguities,  some 
contrary  interpretation.  Ter»  centuries  or  more  is  a  long  time 
for  the  most  active  knavery  to  be  kept  awake.  Here  is  evidence 
of  all  kinds  which  may  be  laid  before  us,  from  writings  epiw 
stolary,  controversial,  didactic,  historical.  It  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  ambiguity  do  never  appear;  if  the  mask  never 
once  fall  off;  if  the  fraud  and  contrivance,  during  so  long  a 
period,  do*  nev^r  thwart;  betray,  and  even  entangle  itself  in  its 
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But,  on  thp  supposition  that  the  forms  of  expression  wer« 
idiomatic,  we  fmd  all  right,  and  just  as  it  should  be.  In  this 
case,  it  is  plain  that  every  exertion  of  knavery  is  not  only  need- 
less, but  impossible.  '  It  is  ^  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose 
that  a  crafty  and  designing  religionist  should  preach  an  inter- 
pretation which  must  revolt  the  most  ignorant  hearer,  as  con- 
tradictory to  the  daily  and  hourly  use  and  import  of  languaee. 
Necessity,  therefore,  if  not  inclination,  nxust  have  rendered  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  correct  in  their  interpretations  •,  and  their 
testimony,  as  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  remains  un- 
shaken. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Blunt's  argmnent,  his  animad- 
versions on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  citations,  a  specimen  is  all  we 
have  room  for  5  but  even  this,  we  trust,  will  prove  tolerably  sa- 
tisfactory. Speaking  (pp.  7,  9)  of  the  quotations  adduced  by 
]Mr.  Wordsworth  on  the  text,  Ephes.  v.  5,  he  proceeds — 

*  The  two  remaining,  viz.  Nos.  1 1  and  20,  are  neutral.  In  the 
first  of  these,  which  your  correspondent  pronounces  sufficiently  ex- 
press, there  is  nothing  express,  except  that  Chrysostom  means  to 
apply  the  text  to  the  proof  of  Christ's  Divinity.  It  does  not  at  all 
appear  in  xvkat  way  he  means  to  apply  it,  or  bow  he  argues.  The 
probability  is,  6cc.' 

After  favouring  us  with  his  own  speculations,  as  to  how  Chry- 
sostom did  mean  to  apply  it,  he  proceeds — 

*  If  Chrysostom  therefore,  in  No.  1 1,  be  not  against  yon,  on  which 
$ide  certainly  tlie  probability  lies,  die  most  diat  can  be  said  is,  that 
he  is  neutral ;  for  assuredly  he  decides  nothing  in  your  favour. 
Jn  No.  *20,  Theodoret  quotes  the  text  also  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus,  without  explaining  in  whfU  way  he  applies  it.  And  he  places 
it  betv^'een  two  other  texts,  from  the  latter  of  which  TLuke  ii.  11.) 
he  can  only  deduce  the  doctrine  from  the  supposed  dominion  and 
sovereignty  of  Jesus.  From  the  former,  which  is  Titus  ii.  13,  he 
may  perhaps,  diough  even  that  is  not  quite  clear,  mean  to  argue 
directly  from  the  title  or  appellation  of  God,  given,  as  you  and 
some  others  would  have  it,  to  Jesus.  And  thus  it  is  perfectly 
doubtftil  how  Theodoret  understood  the  tcxtj  and  consequently  the 
passage  is  neutral.' 

These  assertions  at  least  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  het  us 
now  see  whether  they  be  true. 

KaSaTTs^  oiv  r^KOva-ars  (says  Chrysostom)  Kupioy  rov  TJoL-rsfo. 
xaAouM-gvov,  (^spB  ^ai^wubv  t'/xiv  xa<  rev  Tkv  Xtyoafvffv  &BOy, 
And,  after  citinsj,  for  this  purpose,  from  the  Old  Testament, 
isaiah  vii.  14,  *  feehold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which'  (says  he)  *  being  in- 
terpreted, is  God  with  us.'  Isaiah  ix.  6.  *  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God:*  And 
Baruch  iii.  35.    •  This  is  our  God^  and  there  shall,  &c.*    He 
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proceeds  immediately  to  the  passage  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
Jhas  extracted.  Mr.  Blunt  affirms  that  it  does  not  at  all  appear 
5n  what  way  Chrysostom  means  to  apphr  the  text,  or  how  he 
argues.  Turn  to  the  preacher  himseli,  and  we  soon  see  for 
what  purpose  the  Scripture  is  cited.  *  As  I  have  shewn  you/ 
(for  such,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  imleamed  reader,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  quoted  above)  *  where  the  Father  u 
'  called  Lord;  let  me  now  cite  to  you  passages  in  which  the 
Son  is  called  God.* 

Let  us  next  turn  to  Theodoret. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  extract  the  words  immediately  follonr- 
ing  those  cited  by  Mr.  Wordsworth. 

AXXa  yap  irapsXy.oy  ras  roiavras  fjiaprvpia^  avSpafft  ypaCeiv  rms 
y.sKerwa-iy  ev  yo,ay  Kvptov  -f^iuspas  y.ca  vvY.ros.  Avo^pooiTt  rs  mKou 
'K'sia'ai  KOLi  ro-js  ayav  hsrsiSeararouf  rag^sias  jxij  [j^pil^etv  itp'isrffopias. 
— ^  It  is  superfluous '  (says  he)  *  to  quote  to  men  who  exercise 
themselves  day  and  night  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  all  the  testi- 
jnonies  of  this  nature.  And  these  which  I  have  given  are  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  the  most  obstinate  not  to  separate  the  divine 
appellations.* 

Two  appellations  therefore  are  contained  (as  the  argument  of 
Theodoret  requires)  in  Ephes.  v.  5.  The  ,  argument  also,  it  is 
plain,  equally  demands  that  they  relate  to  the  same  person. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken, 
was  written  to  reprove  the  error  of  one  who  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  name  *  Christ  *  in  the  ordinary  Doxologies,  and 
wished  to  substitute  that  of  *  Only-begotten,'  as  signifying  a 
higher  dignity.  Theodoret  vindicates  the  established  form  by 
showing  that  the  name  Christ  is  every  where  (as  in  ^om.  ix.  5^ 
Titus  ii.  13.  Ephes.  v.  5.  Luke  ii.  11.)  united  and  connected 
with  the  other  and  most  exalted  appellations  of  our  Saviour  5 
3s  in  Ephesians  with  his  name  Gody  and  in  Luke  with  that  of 
Lord;  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  slighted  and  stigmatised 
under  pretence  of  a  higher  veneration,  and  a  more  zealous  re- 
gard to  his  name. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Blunt  >— we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine 
what  degree  of  indignation  is  due  from  the  public,  against  a 
writer  who  can  thus  falsify  evidence,  thus  wilfully  mislead  (in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance)  the  unlearned  and  unwary. 
But  we  have  done.  In  the  whole  of  his  undertaking  Mr, 
Blunt  has  completely  failed ;  and  has  left  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  th^  historic  proof  by  Rlr.  Wordsworth,  uninjured 
and  unshaken.  But  th^  want  of  learning  and  of  argument  are 
trivial  blemishes,  when  compared  with  his  violations  of  truth, 
tharity,  and  decorum ;  which  are  so  numerous  and  so  gross,  as 
to  set  all  ordinary  powers  of  censure  at  defiance.  The  blasphe- 
^nous  buffix>nery  of  his  Appendix  we  pass  by  in  silent  disgust 
and  abhorrence. 
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Art.  VI. — Lectures  en  the  Elements  of  Chemistry.     {Cotu 
tinucd  from  our  present  volume^  p^SoJ 

THE  limits  between  chemistry  and' natural  philosophy  have 
not  been  accurately  ascertained  j  and  perhaps,  as  in  systems  of 
natural  history,  the  slightly  varying  shades  will  not,  at  any  fixed 
point,  admit  of  a  distinction  ;  and  arbitrary  arrangement  must 
decide,  where  nature  will  not  allow  a  separation.    We  have,  on 
this  foundation,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  arrangement  of 
chemical  works  has, .  in  general,  depended  on  the  delinition  o€ 
the  science  which  the  author  has  adopted :  nor  perhaps  would 
Dr.  Black  have  so  pertinaciously  defended  his  own  definition^ 
viz.  that  chemistry  is  the  study  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  mix- 
ture, had  not  his  attention  been  early  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
heat,  and  had  not  that  subject  been  endeared  to  him  by  his  own 
invaluable  discoveries.     Much  of  his  introductory  lectures  on 
heat  are,  we  think,  strictly  within  the  limits  of  natural  philo- 
sophy 5  for  chemistry  must  perhaps  be  at  last  confined  to  those 
particular  affections  or  qualities  of  bodies  not  connected  with 
the  properties  of  bodies  in  mass. 

The  early  lectures  of  Dr.  Black  on  heat  are,  however,  truly 
valuable  j  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  is  justified  by  the  ex- 
amples of  Boerhaave  and  Cullen,  in  whose  lectures  the  doctrine 
of  heat  formed,  a  principal  and  leading  part.  We  need  not 
follow  the  subjects,  since  Dr.  Black's  lectures  are  so  generally- 
known.  It  must  be  our  endeavour  to  point  out  what  may  be  less 
frequently  diffused,  as  added  at  later  periods,  and  Dr.  Black's 
opinions  of  some  of  the  more  recent  discoveries.  The  follow- 
ing  fact  we  select,  not  as  an  instance  of  latent  heat  adduced  hj 
the  professor,  but  as  a  strong  proof  of  heat  being  a  body  com- 
municated and  separated.  This,  however,  suggests  a  question 
not  hitherto  sufficiently  noticed—/?  latent  heat  any  thing 
more  ? 

*  On  account  of  this,  and  some  other  facts,  I  beg.ir.  to  suspect, 
that  the  malleability  and  ductility  of  metals  depend  on  the  same 
cause  5  and,  after  mature  reflection,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
case.  While  metals  are  hammered,  and  extended  under  the  ham- 
mer, tliey  become  warm,  and  in  some  cases  very  hot ;  but  at  the 
same  time  thej  become  very  rigid,  and  are  no  longer  malleable. 
If  we  attempt  Xfi  beat  them  out  farther,  they  are  sure  to  crack  at 
their  edges,  not  having  the  same  toughness  and  softness  as  before. 
The  only  way  now  to  restore  that  toughness  is  by  annealing  them, 
tliat  is,  by  making  them  hot  in  the  fire,  and  allowing  them  to  cool. 
This  being  done,  they  are  found  malleable  again,  but  liable  to  lose 
this  malleability  by  a  second  hammering,  and  they  need  the  in- 
troduction of  heat  into  them  again,  if  V/c  desire  to  hammer  them 
more. 
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*  The  following  experiment  gave  me  a  proof  of  that.  In  order 
to  anneal  them,  me  single  circumstance  of  their  being  heated  is 
not  sufficient,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  heat  be  communicated  to 
them  from  other  matter.  I  desired  a  smith  to  make  iron  red-hot 
by  hammering  it.  He  very  soon  did  it  by  hammering  the  extremity 
of  a  rod  of  iron  properly  prepared.  It  assumed  a  moderate,  or 
dull  red  heat  under  the  action  of  the  hammer.  I  desired  him  to 
let  it  cool,  and  then  hammer  it  again,  to  make  it  red4iot  a  second 
time.  He  told  me  this  could  not  be  done  without  first  annealing 
it,  or  softening  it  iu  the  fire;  and  that  if  he  should  attempt  ta 
hammer  it  again  without  this  preparation,  it  would  not  bear  the 
strokes  of  die  hammer  witliout  splitting  and  breaking  into  pieces, 
of  which  he  satisfied  me  a  little  while  after.  But  wlien  the  iron 
was  in  this  brittle  state,  it  needed  only  to  be  heated  in  the  fire  until 
it  had  a  dull  red  heat,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  had  been 
produced  in  it  by  the  strokes  of  the  hammer ;  being  then  allowed 
to  cool,  it  was  found  malleable.  It  is  plain,  that  ii  nothing  were 
reqmsite  for  annealing  the  iron  in  this  experiment,  but  making  it 
red-hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  this  is  already  done ;  for 
tlie  iron  is  left  red-liot  by  tlie  hammer.*     Vol.  i.  p.  139. 

We  stated  the  question  previous  to  the  quotation,  to  give  the 
fact  its  full  force  on  either  hypothesis.  Dr.  Black  examines  it ; 
bat  he  involves  it  in  an  inquiry  not  requisite,  viz.  how  the 
union  takes  place.  If  the  simple  fact  be  stated,  that  this  is 
a  chemical  union,  we  suspect  that  the  question  is  not  affected 
by  the  mode  of  the  union.  Does  this  resemble  other  chemical 
combinations  ?  If  so,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 
Dr.  Irwin's  idea,  that,  in  vapour,  the  capacity  of  heat  is  in- 
creased ;  and  that  it  requires  more  heat  to  be  thrown  in  to 
makd  it  appear  equally  hot  to  the  thermometer,  though  highly 
ingeni6us,  is  not  equally  probable ;  and  Dr.  Black's  objections 
to  it  are  very  conclusive.  Mr.  Robison's  note  on  this  subject 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  reasoning  from  induction  in  the 
style  of  Bacon.  Wt  ought  not  to  omit,  that  the  remarks  on 
the  oeconomical  use  of  steam,  on  the  steam  engine,  and  on  the 
impracticability  of  distilling  in  vacitOy  at  a  less  expense  of  fuel 
or  time,  though  not  new  to  Dr.  Black's  hearers,  are  excellent. 
On  the  subject  of  Evaporation,  we  perceive,  or  think  we  per- 
ceive, a  little  inconsistency.  In  one  part,  he  denies  the  exis- 
tence of  an  elastic  vapour  from  water,  in  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, because  the  vapour  is  confined  by  the  thinnest  glass : 
In  another,  he  admits,  with  DeSaussurc,  its  existence  ;  yet  adds 
that  it  is  condensed  to  water  by  pressure.  This,  however,  is  of 
little  importance.  If,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  air,  it  is  per- 
manently elastic,  it  must  be  considered  as  truly  aerial.  Com- 
mon air,  by  condensation,  assumes,  in  part,  the  form  of  water. 
On  the  whole,  Dr.  Black  seems  to  resign  the  doctrine  of  the 
solution  of  water  in  air,  as  the  cause  of  evaporation,  on  find- 
ing that  the  process  advances  with  more  rapidity  in  vacuo. 
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The  note  of  the  editor,  added  to  these  subjects,  very  ably  and 
successfully  ^Indicates  Dr.  Black's  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
latent  heat,  or  to  heat  as  a  component  part  of  bodies.  The 
last  effect  of  heat  is  inflammation :  but  we  perceive  a  striking 
omission  in  this  part  5  for  the  author  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween bodies  inflamed,  exclusively,  by  heat,  and  those  which 
require  light  alone.  Gunpowder,  for  instance,  cannot  be  in- 
flamed by  any  heat,  unless  with  the  assistance  of  light.  In  this 
part  of  the  work,  also.  Dr.  Black  explains,  in  general  terms,  the 
<dd  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  and  the  new  system  by  M.  Lavoisier, 
with  great  clearness.  The  professor  should  not  have  censured 
so  severely  the  explanations  given  by  those  who  believed  in  the 
existence  of  phlogiston,  of  the  increase  of  weight  in  many 
calcined  and  burnt  bodies,  since  we  well  remember  that,  at  one 
period,  he  did  not  consider  the  property  of  specific  levity  as  un- 
philosophic.  "We  cannot,  however,  conclude  oiu"  account  of 
this  part  of  the  volume,  without  expressing  our  warmest  admi- 
ration of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  heat  is 
^plained.  The  entire  system  is  perspicuous,  scientific,  apd 
complete. 

The  two  following  parts  of  the  work,  on  mixture,  and  on 
the  chemical  apparatus  or  instruments,  need  not  detain  us. 
They  are,  like  all  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Black,  peculiarly 
dear  and  intelligent.  In  the  part  on  mixture,  we  find  a  gene-^ 
ral  and  philosophic  view  of  elective  attraction. 

The  doctrines  of  chemistry  begin  with  the  chemical  history 
cf  bodies,  on  which  the  author  intends  to  examine  the  effects 
of  heat  and  mixture.  The  subject  of  arrangement  we  have 
already  considered,  and  expressed  our  disapprobation  of  the 
synthetic  plan  for  the  use  ot  students.  Dr.  Black  rejects  it  for 
another  reason,  viz,  that  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  not 

St  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  it  with  accuracy  or  advantage^ 
e  adopts  his  former  system  of  dividing  bodies  into  salts,  earths, 
inflammable  substances,  metals,  and  waters  \  afterwards  adding 
aiimal  and  vegetable  substances. 

•  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  we  shall  he  guilty  of  an  omis- 
sion, if  we  do  not  constitute  a  class  of  airs  or  gases,  as  they  are 
now  named.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  constituting  such  a  class, 
and  even  the  propriety  of  it  may  be  called  in  question. 

*  These  gases  are  acknowledged  to  be  various  kinds  of  matter, 
combined  with  latent  heat,  ox  the  matter  of  heat,  the  calorique 
of  the  French  chemists.  And  why  should  substances  of  such  very 
different  natures  be  assembled  ipto  one  class?  For  this  reason 
alone,  that  they  were  combined  with  latent  lieat,  and  thereby  re- 
duced to  a  form  or  condition,  to  which  many. other  bodies  can 
be  reduced  by  it.  We  might  as  well  think  of  classifying  the  objects 
of  chemistry  into  those  that  are  hot  and  those  that  are  cold,  or 
into  those  that  are  solid  and  those  that  are  fluid,  which  would  be 
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Yery  improper,  when  it  is  in  onr  power  to  make  die  same  body 
hot  or  cold,  or  solid  or  fluid.  It  must  b«  confessed  that  we  have 
not  been  able  hitherto  to  deprive  some  of  the  gases  of  their  latent 
heat,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  condensed  state,  %vithout  combinine^ 
them  with  other  matter ;  but  this  is  certainly  in  our  power  witS 
regard  to  others ;  and  means  mav  possibly  hereafter  be  discovered 
for  condensing  them  all.  But  whether  this  should  succeed  or  not, 
there  is  no  reason  for  assembling  into  one  class  substances,  which 
are,  in  fact,  more  dissimilar  in  their  chemical  properties  than  any 
substances  that  we  know,  and  resemble  each  other  only  in  a  quality, 
almost  purely  mechanical  (their  elastic  fluidity)  merely  because  they 
derive  this  aerial  form  from  heat  combined  in  them, 

*  But,  although  it  appears  improper  to  form  such  a  class,  I  do 
not  mean  to  leave  these  substances  unnoticed.  Very  convenient  op- 
portunities will  occur  during  this  course  for  bringing  them  into 
view,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them  all.'    Vol.  i.  p.  S^5. 

Salts,  the  first  class  of  bodies,  are  examined  with  our  au- 
thor's usual  accuracy ;  and  a  chemical  fact  of  importance,  in 
the  solubility  of  salts,  is  noticed,  r/z.  that  this  property  is  in- 
creased in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  hjeat.  When,  therefore,  a 
saturated  solution  of  salt  in  boiling  water  is  mixed  with  an- 
othe^  in  cold  water,  the  two  solutions  together  will  not  sustain 
the  salt  that  they  held  separately.  Dr.  Hutton  applied  this  to 
the  precipitation  of  rain  from  clouds  of  diflferent  temperatures^ 
and  saturated  with  water  in  different  degrees ;  but  he  should 
have  reflected,  allowing  the  solution  of  water  in  air,  that  the 
solvend  is  not  salt,  and  that  the  heat  in  the  different  strata 
seldom  greatly  differs,  Mr.  Robison,  who  endeavours  to  sup- 
port the  idea  from  observation,  may  also  consider  that  fleecy' 
strata  of  clouds  are  not  rainy,  but  consist  of  vapour  in  a  very 
different,  viz.  the  vehicular  state. 

Dr.  Black  describes,  first,  the  alkaline  salts,,  and  next  the 
acid :  the  neutral  follow.  We  perceive  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  more  particular  doctrines  of  pneumatic  chemistry  under  the 
article  *  hepar  sulphuris ;'  and  many  other  facts  occur  under 
•  nitte.'  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  elegant  and 
scientific  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  *  air*  is  thus  intro- 
duced, and  steals  on  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  vegetable 
acids  are  included  under  the  *  tartar,*  called  by  Dr.  Black  teno^ 
litkutf  wine-stone.  This  is  a  euphonous  term,  very  apj^ca- 
ble  to  the  subject,  formed  in  the  Horatian  style,  Grteco  fonte 
parce  detorta.  The  vegetable  alkali  he  calls  lixiva,  the 
fossil  troTMy  from  a  place  in  Tripoli,  where  it  is  found  in 
abundance;  and  the  volatile  alkali  is  ammonia.  Trona  is  a 
particularly  happy  and  appropriate  term,  and  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous, as  from  its  Latin  termination  it  may  be  declined,  and 
(rom  analogy  admits  of  a  euphonous  adjective,  tronata.    The 
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term  natron  possesses  neither  of  these  advantages  in  the  saintf 
perfection.  We  observe,  from  jhe  notes,  that  Dr.  Black  pro- 
duced, by  accident,  a  gas  approaching  in  its  nature  to  the  nitrous 
oxid,  and  found  it  peculiarly  pleasant.  The  remarks  on  the 
great  variety  of  vegetable  acids  we  shall  select. 

*  I  must  also  observe,  before  quitting  this  subject  of  tartar,  tliat» 
besides  this  agreeable  acid  obtained  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  tliere  is  a  variety  of  acidulous  salts  obtainable  from  other  ve- 
getables, in  their  native  state,  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind, 
cr  at  least  very  analogous  to  the  tiirtar  already  described.  I  am 
convinced,  from  repeated  experiments  made  by  myself,  from  the 
Tcry  beginning  of  my  chemical  studies,  that  a^l  die  native  vege- 
table acids,  wnether  those  which  are  unfolded  during  the  matura- 
tion of  their  fruits,  or  those  contained  in  the  native  juices  of  die 
plants,  as  we  find  it  in  the  whole  tribes  of  rumices  and  acetosac, 
resemble  the  tartar  of  wine  in  this  chief  circumstance,  that  they 
contain  a  fixed  alkali  in  their  composition,  super-saturated  with  an 
acjd.  All  these  dry  sidts,  and  sour  juices,  give  the  same  alkali  by 
incineration.  Their  differences  seem  to  proceed  entirely  from  small 
variations  in  the  acid,  consisting  either  in  a  different  proportion  of 
the  parts  truly  saline,  or  more  generally  from  mucilaginous  or  re- 
sinous matter.  These  varieties  are  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
kinds,  the  chief  distinctions  of  which  are  the  degrees  of  solubility 
of  the  compound  salts,  formed  by  their  union  with  the  alkali. 
All  of  them  are  equally  destructible  by  fire,  and  incapable  of 
being-  volatilised.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  the  real 
acid  is  the  same  in  all,  and  that  their  distinctions  arise  from  in- 

f-edients  not  saline.  One  of  these  forms  is  the  tartar  of  wine- 
would  say  that  another  forms  tlie  tartar  of  soirel,  &c.  In  short, 
I  would  call  them  all  tiirtars,  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  barbarous, 
appellation.  I  am  furdier  of  opinion  that  they  are  all  ultimately 
resolvable  into  acetous  acid.  I  think  that  their  denominations 
bave  been  multiplied  without  reason :  Malic,  citric,  oxalic,  &c* 
answer  no  purpose.'     Vol.  i.  p.  482. 

"What  relates  to  crystals  and  crystallisations  is  too  imper- 
fect for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  but 
acme  of  professor  Robison's  remarks,  in  the  notes,  are  singu- 
larly acute  and  ingenious. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  the  earths ;  and  a  shorty 
imperfect  system  of  geology  is  premised.  Dr.  Hutton's  system 
is  announced  with  respect,  seemingly  as  a  tribute  to  friendsliip» 
rather  than  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  for  the  account  is 
hastily  concluded.  The  first  earth  mentioned  is  the  calcareous; 
and  in  this  part  is  introduced  an  account  of  the  author's  dis- 
covery of  fixed  air,  of  the  properties  of  magnesia,  &c»  ^  It  h 
a  long  story ;'  and,  though  pleasing  as  an  excellent  specimen 
of  analytic  investigation,  fills  a  disproportioned  space.  It 
contributes,  however,  to  usher  in  an  accoimt  of  the  carbonic 
acid  airi  oxygenous  and  azotic  gas.    Dr.  Black  and  his  editor 
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^(pially  blame  the  term  azotic,  because  this  gas  is  not  exclu- 
sively fatal.  The  former  prefers  nitrogen ;  and  the  latter  in- 
forms us,  that,  when  Lavoisier  was  urged  by  De  Luc  to  change 
the  term  for  this  reason,  he  appeared  to  decline  it.  He  hoped, 
it  seems,  that  the  experiments  of  Berthollet  would  succeed  in 
proving  it  the  principle  of  alkalis,  as  oxygen  is  of  acids.  The 
proof  has  failed  \  but  the  probability  still  exists. 

Next  to  the  calcareous  earth,  is  magnesia ;  to  which  barytes 
and  strontites  succeed.  The  plastic  earths  form  the  next  divi- 
sion :  these  are  the  clays ;  and  the  third  genus,  the  hard  stony 
Jxxiies,  are  the  flints. 

*  We  have  been  lately  informed  of  a  very  few  more  lately  disco- 
vered, which  appear  to  be  simple  earths,  and  yet  are  different  from 
any  of  these ;  but  they  are  produced  by  nature  in  very  small  quan- 
titv,  and  have  only  been  found  in  the  composition  of  some  parti- 
cular and  rare  stony  concretions  of  a  small  size ;  nor  have  they  yet 
been  sufficiently  examined.  I'  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  proper  at 
present  to  take  up  your  attention  with  them.  Ydu  will  see  men- 
tion made  of  them  in  the  new  systems  of  mineralogy  which  I  lately 
•recommended  to  your  notice.'    VoL  ii.  p.  154. 

This  is  certainly  an  unsatisfactory  excuse;  for  a  lecturer 
should  at  least  give  the  substance  of  what  has  been  said.  If  it 
were  a  sufficient  plea  for  omissions  that  a  subject  has  not  been 
sufficiently  examined,  we  fear  these  vohimes  would  be  greatly 
reduced  in  their  bulk.  Languor,  indolence,  and  ill  health,  un- 
questionably prevented  the  professor,  in  the  later  periods  of  his 
life,  from  engaging  in  any  active  pursuits ;  and  he  was  aljvays 
unwilling  to  speak  exclusively  from  the  representations  of 
others. 

We  were  particularly  attentive,  in  the  natural  and  chemical 
history  of  fossib,  to  observe  whether,  after  the  short  general 
approbation  of  Dr.  Hutton's  system,  our  author  had  followed 
its  steps ;  but  we  find  no  hints  of  the  operation  of  fire  in  hard- 
ening the  strata  or  cementing  the  pudding-stones.  Even  when 
he  speaks  of  flint  having  been  in  a  fluid  state  in  forming  petri- 
, factions,  it  is  not  a  fluidity  from  heat ;  though,  in  the  general 
geologic  sketch,  he  too  often  points  out  the  influence  of  vol- 
canic fires.  '■  In  fact,  however.  Dr.  Black's  system  of  natural 
iiistory  bos  received  few,  veiyf eWj  additions  for  many  years. 

The  professor  next  treats  of  fusible  stones,  and  objects  to 
classing  them  from  their  predominant  principles.  He  dis- 
courses of  them  almost  independently,  speaking  first  of  feld- 
spar; 2.  of  porphyry;  3.  of  gamat;  4.  of  schorl;  5.  of  zeolite  j 
$.  of  lavas,  basaltesy  and  omer  volcanic  matters.  In  the  fol- 
lowing remarks.  Dr.  Black  diffijrs  greatly  from  the  best  natural 
historians  and  chemists;  and  we  think,  that,  if  he  had  follow- 
ed more  closely  some  late  observers,  his  conclusions  would  hare 
been  different.    The  fact  mentioned  in  the  second  note  of  th^ 
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following  extract  is  almost  decisive,  if  well  founded :  we  stt^ 
spect,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  examined  by  an  expert* 
enced  or  unprejudiced  eye. 

*  The  fluidity  of  lava  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  latent  heat, 
combined  with  the  materials  by  the  long  continued  action  of  sub- 
terranean fire.  While  they  are  still  flowing,  their  heat  is  not  very 
intense.  (Dolonueu,  Joum,  de  Phys.  1793).  Yet  they  retain  part  of 
this  heat  a  long  time,  with  some  degree  of  fluidity  or  softness;  A 
lava,  erupted  in  1614,  continued  to  move  for  ten  years,  and  in  that 
time  slipped  downwards  about  two  miles.  It  was  probably  soft 
below ;  and  as  it  lay  on  a  slope,  die  indurated  mass  above  could 
slide  a  little  way*. 

'  *  Most  natural  historians  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  rocky  stone, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  whinstone,  but  in  other  places  called  toadstone,  ragstone,  or 
Rowley-rag,  and  also  trap  and  basaltes,  and  by  other  names,  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  lava,  and  belongs  to  this  division  of  volcanic 
matter, — ^a  matter  wliich  has  been  melted  by  subterranean  fire. 
Dr.  Hutton,  however,  makes  a  distinction  between  many,  or  most 
of  tliese  stones  or  lavas.  He  considers  the  term  lava  to  be  properly 
applicable  to  that  mehed  matter  only  which  has  been  thrown  oxit 
by  volcanoes,  so  as  to  flow  down  their  sides,  or  along  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,,  that  the  same  fires 
must  produce,  at  a  great  depth,  large  quantities  of  melted  matter, 
which  is  never  thrown  out,  but  contmues  melted  a  long  time,  and 
is  driven  by  the  immense  force  of  the  explosive  matter  in  lateral 
directions,  forcing  its  way  betwee^n  tlie  strata  which  are  around,  or 
penetrating  into  the  rents  and  fissures  of  these ;  and  thus  forming 
what  we  call  dykes,  or  in  other  cases  flat  and  extended  masses  oF 
unequal  thickness,  such  as  Salisbury  Rock,  and  many  others  that 
are  around  it,  and  die  toadstone  of  Derbyshire  f. 

*  Whinstone  is  called  basaUesy  when  it  is  split  into  columns  or 
prisms,  most  of  them  six-sided,  and  standing  in  close  contact  toge- 
ther, generally  upright,  though  sometimes  mclined  to  the  horizon, 
and  even  bent. 

*  There  are  famous  examples  of  this  in  the  Giant's  Causeway  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  and  other  islands  and  rocks  on 
tlie  west  coast  of  Scotland.  And  there  is  a  tendency  to  it  ou/the 
south-east  side  of  Ardiur's  Seat  here,  beside  many  examples  on  the 
continent. 

*  This  columnar  appearance  seems  to  arise  from  a  kind  of  shrink- 
ing as  the  heat  which  gave  it  the  imperfect  fluidity  gradually 
abates.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  visited  Iceland  not 
long  after  the  late  eruption  of  Hecla,  that  the  inhabitants  showed 
him  extensive  masses  of  lava  of  former  eruptions,  which  were  not 


*  *  The  spongy  texture  of  the  induratcfl  matter  most  greatly  retard  th« 
emerBioo  of  the  latent  heat,  and  consequently  the  congelation  below.   EnrroR.* 

*  f  A  dyke  of  this  kind  pervades  the  coal  strata  in  Newcastle  Moor ;  and  H 
has  charred  the  ccal  on  each  side  gf  it  to  the  distance  of  several  yavds. 
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l9lu$  shivered,  when  they  had  cooled  so  much  that  they  could  ba 
approached,  but  that  year  after  year  the  regular  columnar  divi- 
sions appeared  more  evident :  And  at  the  time  the  gentleman  saw 
them,  they  were  very  distinct  basaltes.  We  observe  an  appear- 
ance very  similar  to  tnis  in  conlmort  starch,  which  always  separates 
by  shrinking  into  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  columns.'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  163. 

The  last  genus  is  the  flexible,  the  micaceous  stones :  and  a 
Miort  account  of  the  precious  stones  follows  in  an  appendix* 
^e  ensuing  observations  merit  particular  attention.— 

*  But  those  which  have  the  greatest  hardness  and  brilliancy,  and 
which  are  named  by  the  jewellers  true  or  oriental  i^ems,  have  been 
found  less  simple  in  their  composition.  A  number  of  accurate 
analyses  of  them,  by  Achard  of  Berlin,  professor  Bergmann,  Mr. 
Kirwan,  and  others,  have  shewn  that  they  contain  the  argillaceous 
earth  in  greatest  quantity,  intimately  combined  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  siliceous,  and  a  still  smaller  of  the  calcareous,  and  of 
iron,  to  which  metal  they  owe  their  beautiful  colours.  And  it  is 
only  these  transparent  stones,  which  contain  more  of  the  argilla- 
ceous than  of  any  other  earth,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  gems  by  professor  Bergmann.  I  see  no  reason  however  for  re- 
stricting the  title  so  much. 

*  We  may  here  remark,  that  those  gems  which  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  argillaceous  than  of  the  siliceous  earth,  have  not 
the  same  chemical  qualities  as  the  other  hard  stones  in  which  the 
siliceous  earth  prevails  above  all  others.  They  not  only  resist  the 
most  violent  heat  without  melting,  when  exposed  to  it  without  ad- 
dition, but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  melt  them  by  means  of  alka- 
line salts,  which  easily  dissolve  the  siliceous  crystals  into  a  glass. 
You  may  see,  in  Bergmann's  Opuscula,  the  other  particulars  by 
which  they  differ  from  the  siliceous  crystals.  Some  of  the  siliceous 
crystals  are  tinged,  as  well  as  those  reckoned  true  gems,  with  blue, 
or  purple,  or  yellow,  or  other  colours.  But  these  are  much  rarer 
than  the  colourless  crystal,  and,  when  they  have  brightness,  they 
pass  for  gems ;  though,  on  account  of  their  inferior  hardness,  they 
are  not  so  highly  Valued,  nor  indeed  have  they  so  much  bril- 
liancy- 

*  There  are  also  siliceous  crystals  which  have  a  dusky  or  brown 
colour,  and  yet  have  great  transparency  and  brightness.  Such  are 
those  found  in  the  mountains  of  Arran,  and  some  other  mountains 
of  this  country.  And  some  of  these  brown  crystals,  by  being 
heated  equally  and  cautiously,  to  a  degree  that  is  short  of  ignition, 
lose  the  brown  colour,  and  retain  a  yellow  one,  which  may  be  lost 
also  if  the  stone  be  heated  too  much.  I  knew  a  person  who  made 
profit  by  collecting  these  brown  crystals,  and  converting  them  into 
yellow  ones.  These  convertible  brown  crystals  are  found  in  some 
mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

This  property  is  very  singular:  that  the  predominance  of 
the  softer  earth  should  give  a  greater  hardness,  is  an  apparent 
solecism  ^  and  the  change  of  their  chemical  nature  is  very  ex- 
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traordinary.  The  silex  is  defended  from  the  action  of  the  alkaO^ 
by  the  argil ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case,  were  the  union  only 
mechanic :  it  is  therefore  a  proof  of  a  union  purely  chemical^ 
which  we  cannot  imitate ;  and  the  hardness,  as  we  have  long 
since  hinted,  seems  to  show  that  these  combined  earths  have 
crystallised.  There  is  no  union  more  firm  than  that  from  cry- 
stallisation. 

in  another  appendix,  is  an  abstract  from  a  paper  in  the  Jour^ 
nal  de  Physiqufy  by  Dolomieu,  rehting  to  tne  chemical  nature 
of  flint,  with  remarks  by  the  professor.  The  author  proceeds 
but  a  little  way  in  the  analysis ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  made  one 
decisive  step,  viz.  by  showing  that  flint  contains  some  inflam- 
mable matter.  Two  pieces  of  flint  will,  by  collision,  produce 
heat  and  fire  :  the  particles  struck  off  are  scorified,  and  mark 
paper  like  charcoal.  Silica  also,  when  precipitated  from  the 
liquor  silicum,  is  soluble  in  acids,  though  quartz  resists  their 
action;  and  this  change  is  accompanied  by  the  emssion  of 
air. 

*  The*  (rriflammable)  *  matter  we  find  thus  combined  with,  the 
silica  tn  quartz  is  probably  the  matter  which,  when  combined  with 
water  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface  of  die  earth,  enables  it  to- 
dissolve  quartz,  and  to  transport  it  and  to  crystallise  it,  which 
matter  cannot  probably  remain  combined  with  water  when  it 
comes  to  the  surface  and  is  exposed  to  liglit.  Bergmann  was  de- 
ceived when  he  imagined  fixed  air  combined  with  water  to  be  a 
solvent  of  quartz :  The  experiments  of  other  chemists  have  not 
supported  this  opinion.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  dissolve 
silica,  even  when  fresh  precipitated  from  liquor  silicum.  Siliceous 
cnrstals  are  often  formed  in  nature  on  the  surface  of  calcareous- 
ones,  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  dissolution  or  corrosion  iiv 
these  last,  which  would  certainly  happen  were  die  solvent  of  the, 
siliceous  matter  carbonic  acid  wattr.  Mr.  Morveau  also  mistakes 
this  water.  ( Encyclopedic  Method i</ue).  For,  in  an  experiment  in 
which  siliceous  crystals  were  formed  by  shutting  up  in  a  vessel 
aerated  water  and  siliceous  earth,  there  was  iron  also,  which  be- 
came corroded  and  rusted,  and  the  crystals  were  found  among  the 
rust  of  the  iron.  He  had  lour  glasses,  containing  aerated  water 
and  silex.  Into  one  v.ns  put  silcx  ;  into  another,  limestone ;  into  a, 
third,  arp^illa ;  and  into  the  fourdi,  iron.  After  nine  mmiths,  no 
change  appeared,  except  in  the  last,  in  which  both  the  pieces  of 
quanz  and  the  iron  were  evidendy  corroded,  and  small  crystals 
found  amoTicT  tlie  rust  of  the  iron.  Dolomieu  dierefore  concludes' 
that  the  hydrogen,  separated  by  the  action  of  die  dissolving  iron 
en  a  small  part  of  the  water,  produced,  in  coujimcdon  with  the 
rest  of  the  water,  a  solvent  which  acted  on  the  quartz.  .Dolomiett 
learned,  however,  by  experiments,  that  iron  has  no  effect  on  the 
liquor  silicum,  or  the  liquor  on  the  iron.  A  bit  of  polished  iron 
preserves  its  brightness  unimpaired  in  this  fluid.  That  the  solvent 
of  silica  in  nature  is  an  inflammable  substance,  b  sdso  rendered 
probable  by  the  dusky  colour  of  some  crystals  and  of  flinty  whiA 
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4ark  or  dusky  appearance  is  dissipated  by  fire.  He  adds  one  more 
argument  to  support  his  opinion  of  the  compounded  nature  of 
tjuartz  and  crystal.  This  is  ^rawn  from  its  inactivity,  or  want  of 
attraction  for  most  other  substances.'     VoL  ii.  p,  200. 

We  have  preserved  this  passage,  as  the  solution  of  fliiit  is  an 
t>bject  of  considerable  importance,  both  in  a  chemical  and  a 
eeologic  view.  The  reference  to  the  Encyclopedxe  Miths^ 
digue  is  too  vague  i  and  we  shall  probably  assist  the  chemical 
inquirer  by  iniorming  him  that  these  experiments  are  detailed 
at  length  in  the  Dijon  Memoirs,  where  Guyton  was  de  Moiw 
veau.— Happy,  had  he  never  renoimced  the  character  of  a  phit 
losopher  for  that  of  a  politician  ! 

We  were  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  account  of  porce^ 
lain,  and  making  glass.  Each  is,  we  think,  deficient,  and  (if 
our  memory  do  not  greatly  fail)  inferior  to  the  account 
usually  given  in  Dr.  Black's  class.  The  fusible  material  of  por- 
celain, toe  succedaneum  of  the  Chinese  petunsd,  is  undoubt- 
edly flint ;  but,  when  granite  is  employed,  this  stone  is  repre* 
rented  as  chiefly  useful  from  the  feld-spar  it  contains.  This^ 
iiowever,  is  not  true  j  for  what  is  called  in  Qjrnwall  rotten  stone^ 
viz.  the  cellular  granite,  from  which  the  feld-spar  has  been 
separated,  is  highly  useful  in  this  respect.  The  account  of  glasSf 
making  is  derective,  from  the  author's  not  having  pointed  out 
^e  influence  and  effects  of  the  metallic  calces,  with  the  changes 
produced  by  the  addition  of  manganese.  Perhaps  Dr.  Blade's 
'papers  were  in  this  part  unusually  confused.  Those  acquainted 
with  them  will  be  more  surprised  at  the  very  able,  intelligent 
account  of  his  system  which  professor  Robison  has  offered, 
than  at  any  defects  which  may  occur  in  tracing  the  mazes  of 
»uch  a  labyrinth. 

Here  we  must  for  the  present  stop;  and,  at  the  moment 
Vhen  numerous  claims  crowd  on  us,  some  apology  may  be  re- 
quisite for  our  extended  account.  The  character  of  Dr.  Black 
must  furnish  this  apology ;  and,  when  our  readers  reflect  that  the 
'first  germ  of  the  modern  system  was  animated  by  his  labours  and 
ingenuity ;  that,  with  a  degree  of  judgement  equalled  only  by 
his  acuteness,  the  first  hints  were  pursued  with  a  vigour  of  in*- 
ductive  reasoning  without  a  parallel  or  an  example,  excfept  in 
.the  optics,  and  without  a  copy  but  in  the  labours  of  Cavendish 
and  Kirwan — the  apology  will  be  easily  accepted.  Yet  more  ^ 
these  elements,  constructed  on  the  confines  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  chemistry,  verging  more  to  the  former  system  than  to 
the  latter,  become  the  connecting  link  between  both,  without 
'Which  we  must  resign  either  the  one  or  the  other  :  each  is  too 
valuable  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  when  the  delirium  of  French 
innovation  has  su&ided,  we  shall  look  with  additional  respect 
on  the  accurate  and  judicious  attempts  of  Scjieele,  the  calm 
unwearied  diligence  of  Margra^^  the  cool  penetz^^tioa  of  Neu« 
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mann,  the  eager  and  Lyncean  acuteness  of  Stahl.  The  former 
scholars  of  Dr.  Black  may  perhaps  more  warmly  thank  us ;  for 
there  are  few  of  his  pupils,  bound  to  one  spot  by  the  shackles 
of  an  imperious  profession,  but  have  eagerly,  we  believe,  wished 
that  they  could  once  more  hear  the  matured  sentimaits  of  their 
master;  that  they  could  obtain  from  him  the  needle  which 
would  guide  them  through  the  trackless  paths  of  theory,  3^nd 
assist  them  amidst  the  storms  of  contending  parties. 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  editor's  aor 
count  of  the  conduct  of  Lavoisier.  When  his  system,  built  on 
the  discoveries  of  Black,  met  the  public  eye,  he  ^und  that 
his  sanction  was  of  importance,  and  descended  to  the  most 
abject  flattery  till  he  obtained  Dr.  Black's  public  avowal  of  his 
having  adopted  the  doctrine.  This  letter  he  desired  liberty  to 
publish*,  but,  with  an  apprehensive  haste,  hurried  it  into  the 
Annales  de  Chymie^  suspicious  of  a  refusal.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  wheedling  flattery,  the  system,  as  explained  in 
the  Elements,  totally  disregards  the  author  on  whose  principles 
it  was  founded;  and  Lavoisier  represents  the  whole  as  his  own. 
Xhe  editor  has  well  observed,  that  in  France  every  thing  was 
destroyed,  because  every  thing  was  to  be  new,  and  every  thing 
of  Gallic  origin  :  hence  their  new  nomenclature,  their  calendar^ 
and  their  measures.  The  first  possesses  merit,  and  will  remain : 
the  other  follies  are  hastening  to  their  termination.  They  have 
for  some  years  puzzled  Europe :  and  the  authors  will  be  de- 
ser\'edly  punished,  by  their  labours  being  soon  consigned  to  ob» 
livion,  as  mysterious  and  unintelligible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AKT.YIL'^Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester.  Vol,  V,  Part  II.  Svo.  Ss.  Boai^ds^ 
Cadell  ar^d  Davies. 

IF  these  volumes,  or  rather  these  portions  of  volumes,  suc- 
ceed each  other  slowly,  they  are  not  the  less  valuable  on  this 
account.  The  first  part  of  the  present  was  noticed  with  respect 
in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  our  second  series,  p.  260 ;  and 
the  part  before  us  scarcely  yields  in  merit  to  its  predecessor. 
'We  shall,  as  usual,  attend  to  the  articles  in  their  order. 

*  On  Tragedy  and  the  Interest  in  Tragical  Representations : 
an  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  F.  R.S.  and  Profes- 
sor of  Theology  in  the  New  College,  Manchester.* 

The  soiu-ce  of  the  pleasure,  as  it  has  been  styled,  which  we 
feel  in  contemplating  dramatic  distress,  has  been  variously  ex* 
plained.  Mr.  Walker  examines  the  opinions  of  the  abbe  du 
Bos  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  then  oflfers  his  own.  He  seems  to 
consider  the  excitement  of  the  benevolent  aflfectiojas,  the  comn 
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placency,  which  a  sympathetic  tenderness  occasions,  as  the  at- 
traction which  draws  us  to  scenes  of  fictitious  distress.  In  this 
we  suspect  he  is  not  altogether  correct.  We  contemplate  the 
viliany  of  lago,  the  insidious  wiles  of  Stukely,  the  treachery  of 
Jachimo,  the  cruelty  of  Richard,  with  interest,  as  well  as  the 
sufferings  of  the  gentle  Monimia,  the  fond  Desdemona,  or  the 
affectionate  Jaffier.  We  turn  with  disgust  indeed  from  the 
German  tragedies,  not  because  they  touch  no  concording  string 
in  the  benevolent  heart,  but  for  a  reason  that  we  shall  soon  ex- 
plain.    . 

The  term  interest^  which  we  have  just  employed,  furnishes  the 
key  to  an  otherwise  inexplicable  mystery.  The  mind  feels  a 
torpid  liatlessness  as  the  most  disagreeable  state  :  its  powers  must 
be  excited,  its  feelings  strongly  agitated.  In  the  infancy  of 
society,  the  impressions  must  be  vivid ;  for  the  feelings  are  not 
easily  roused:  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  the  mind  is  softened, 
and  its  susceptibility  even  becomes  morbid.  In  the  first  state, 
dangerous  and  cruel  scenes  alone  are  attractive :  in  the  second, 
the  sentimental  comedy  will  draw  a  tear;  and  the  harsher 
scenes,  more  powerful  than  necessary  to  excite  interest,  give 
pain :  hence  the  Robbers  and  the  Libertine  are  rejected  with 
horror.  The  intermediate  shades  are  innumerable  ;  and  facts, 
the  history  of  nations,  their  popular  entertainments  and  amuse- 
ments, will  be  explicable  on  this  theory,  which  we  can  only 
announce  in  the  most  concise  manner.  To  fill  up  the  outline, 
would  require  a  volume. 

*  Experiments  and  Observations  to  determine  whether  the 
Quantity  of  Rain  and  Dew  is  equal  to  the  Quantity  of  Water 
carried  off  by  the  Rivers  and  raised  by  Evaporation  j  with  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Springs.     By  Mr.  John  Dalton.* 

This  paper  displays  considerable  ability,  but  by  no  means 
carries  conviction  with  it.  The  experiments  are  too  loose,  the 
calculations  too  general.  Yet  perhaps  the  subject  will  scarcely 
allow  that  the  former  should  be  more  strict,  or  the  latter  more 
minute.  The  quantity  of  rain  might  be  more  correctly  ascer* 
tained,  and  the  spots  better  chosen.  The  observations  relative 
to  dew  want  the  necessary  assistance  of  a  hygrometer;  and 
the  distinction  between  aqueous  vapour  existing  in  the  air,  and 
its  deposition,  is  not  adverted  to.  The  calculation  also,  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the  sea  by  rivers,  is  erro- 
neous in  every  part.  Even  from  erroneous  premises,  however, 
the  conclusion  may  be  correct,  as  the  errors  on  opposite  sides 
may  balance  each  other.  The  author  is,  we  think,  nearly  ac- 
curate in  supposing,  that  the  rain  and  dew  are  equivalent  to  the 
.  quantity  of  water  carried  off  by  evaporation,  and  by  the  rivers. 
This  must  be  the  case,  or  the  rivers  would  either  become  dry 
or  overflow.  From  their  appearances,  we  may  conclude,  more 
safely^  that  the  rain  and  dew  are  deficient ;  for  their  water 
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certainly  lessens,  and  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  on  the  ^clbe, 
gradually,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  diminishes.  The  ori- 
gin of  springs,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks,  is  rain.  It  is  rather  con- 
densed aqueous  vapour  that  is  beaten  against  the  sides  of  hills 
without  falling  in  drops;  for  springs  are  constantly  formed  in 
the  highest  mountains. 

*  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Power  of  Fluids  to 
conduct  Heat ;  with  Reference  to  Count  Rumford's  Seventh 
Essay  on  the  same  Subject.     By  Mr.  John  Dalton.' 

This  very  ingenious  article  is  designed  to  combat  count  Rum- 
ford's  experiments ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  wa- 
ter is  not  a  conductor  of  heat,  but  that  the  heat  is  conveyed  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  fluid  by  the  ascent  of  the  heated  water, 
fn  consequence  of  its  expansion.  In  this  attempt,  he  seems  to 
have  succeeded ;  and  he  at  least  shows,  that  water  is  a  very 
imperfect  conductor  of  heat.  The  remarks  on  condensation  of 
water  by  cold  are  new  and  ingenious. 

*  My  first  attempt  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of  cold  at 
which  water  ceases  to  be  further  condensed — and  likewise  how 
much  It  expands  in  cooling  below  that  degree  to  the  temperature 
of  freeziiic^,  or  32^.  For  this  purpose  I  took  a  thermometer  tube, 
such  as  would  have  given  a  scale  of  ten  inches  widi  mercury  from 
32^  to  212®,  and  filled  it  with  pure  water.  I  then  graduated  it  by 
an  accurate  mercurial  tliermometer,  putting  them  together  into  a 
bason  filled  with  water  of  various  degrees  of  heat,  and  stirring  it 
occasionally  y  as  it  is  well  knoun,  that  water  does  not  expand  in 
proportion  to  its  heat,  it  does  not  tiierefore  afford  a  thermometric 
scale  of  equal  parts,  like  quicksilver. 

*  From  repeated  trials  agreeing  in  the  result,  I  find,  that  the  wa* 
ter  thermometer  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale  it  is  capable  of, 
that  is,  water  is  of  the  greatest  density  at  42*^-J  of  the  mercurial 
thermometer.  From  4 1*'  to  44^  inclusively  the  variation  is  so  small 
as  to  be  just  perceptible  on  the  scale ;  but  above  or  below  those  de- 
grees, the  expansion  has  an  increasing  ratio,  and  at  82^  it  amounts 
to  |th  of  an  inch,  or  about  xi^th  part  of  the  whole  expansion  from 
42"4  to  212*^  or  boiling  heat. — ^During  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  circumstance,  diat  the 
expansion  of  water  was  the  same  for  any  number  of  degrees  from 
the  point  of  greatest  condensation,  no  matter  whether  above  or 
below  it :  thus,  I  found  that  32*^,  which  are  10°^  below  the  pobt 
of  greatest  density,  agreed  exactly  with  53*^,  which  are  10*^4  above 
the  said  point ;  and  so  did  all  the  intermediate  degrees  on  both 
sides.  Consequently  when  the  water  thermometer  stood  at  53*^,  it 
was  impossible  to  say,  without  a  knowledge  of  other  circumstances, 
whedier  its  temperature  \\'as  really  53°,  or  32.  Recollecting  some 
experiments  of  Dr.  Blagden  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
from  which  it  appears  mat  water  was  cooled  down  to  21*^  or  22" 
without  freezing,  I  was  curious  to  see  how  far  this  law  of  expan- 
sion would  continue  below  the  freezing  point,  previously  to  die  con* 
gelation  of  die  water,  and  therefore  tentured  to  .put  the  water  ther» 
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jpipmctei  into  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  at>out  25^  below  the 
,fircczing  points  expecting  the  bulb  to  be  burst  when  the  sudden 
congelation  took  place.  After  taking  it  out  of  a  mixture  of  snow 
«nd  water,  where  it  stood  at  S2°  (that  is  53**  per  scale)  1  immersed 
it  into  the  cold  mixture,  when  it  rose,  at  first  slowly,  but  increasinr 
in  velocity,  it  passed  eC,  70",  and  was  going  up  towards  80  , 
when  I  took  it  out  to  see  if  there  was  any  ice  in  the  bulb,  but  it  re- 
mained perfectly  transparent :  I  immersed  it  again  and  raised  it  to 
75°  per  scale,  when  in  an  instant  it  darted  up  to  128*^,  and  that 
moment  taking  it  out,  the  bulb  appeared  white  and  opake,  the  wa- 
ter within  being  frozen :  fortunately  it  was  not  burst ;  and  the  li- 
quid which  was  raised  thus  to  the  top  of  the  scale  wa:;  not  thrown 
out,  though  the  tube  was  unsealed.  Upon  applying  the  hand,  the 
ice  was  melted  and  the  liquid  resumed  its  station.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  and  varied,  at  the  expence  of  several  thci-mo- 
meter  bulbs,  and  i  t  appeared  that  water  may  be  cooled  down  in 
such  circumstances,  not  only  to  21**,  but  to  5^  or  6**,  without  freez- 
ing, and  that  the  law  of  expansion  abovementioned  obtains  in  everf 
part  of  the  scale  from  42'"  i  to  10**  or  below ;  so  that  the  density  df 
water  at  10"  is  equal  to  the  density  at  75*^.'     p.  374?. 

*  Experiments  on  the  Velocity  of  Air  issuing  out  of  a  Vessel 
In  ditferent  Circumstances  ;  with  the  Description  of  an  Instm- 
ment  to  measure  the  Force  of  the  Blast  in  Bellows,  &c.  By 
Mr.  Banks,  Lecturer  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Dalton.' 

'  Of  this  ingenious  paper  we  can  offer  no  analysis  within  mo- 
derate limits. 

^  The  object  of  this  enquiry  may  be  announced  in  the  following 
proposition.  If  an  elastic  fluid  is  generated  in  a  given  vessel,  or 
any  way  contained  in  it,  and  at  liberty  to  bsue  out  of  the  said  ves-. 
sel  through  a  given  aperture,  to  determine  the  resistance  which  the 
vessel  meets  >vith  from  its  action,  or  the  power  which  it  has  of  com- 
municating motion  to  the  vessel,  as  in  a  sky  rocket,  Saddler*s  steam- 
engine,  Ac'     p.  398. 

*  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  in  the  Human  Form ;  and  Enquiry 
whether  the  Grecian  Statues  present  the  most  perfect  Beauty 
"of  Form,  that  we  at  present  have  any  Acquaintance  with. — 
XJommunicated  to  the  Society  from  a  Correspondent,  through 
the  Rev.  George  Walker.' 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  elegant,  rather  than  a  recondite  and 
philosophic,  essay.  The  author's  object  is  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  formed  by  a  kind  of  abstraction  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  different  individuals  ;  and  beauty  is  dir 
Vided  into  sentimental  or  positive,  and  rational,  viz.  with  a  re- 
lation to  utility.  The  Greeks,  he  supposes,  from  more  fre- 
f  auent  observation,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  per- 
fect models,  excelled  in  the  art  of  sculpture  :  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  it  was  practised  by  men  who  united  philosophy  and 
reflexion  to  the  use  of  the  xhiseU 
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*  A  Defence  of  Learning  and  the  Arts,  against  some  Charges 
of  Rousseau.  In  two  Essays.  By  the  Rev.  George  Walker, 
F.R.S.' 

This  pleasing  article  is  designed  as  a  reply  to  Rousseau's  two 
paradoxes — 

*  That  learning  is  not  the  parent  of  politeness,  nor  chargeable 
with  the  duplicity,  fraud  and  vice,  which  he  supposes  to  be  her  at- 
tendants.'    p.  438. 


*  That  luxury  and  corrupt  manners  are  not  the  progeny  of 
science  and  the  arts,  in  answer  to  Rousseau.'     p.  463. 

The  first  is  a  strange  fancy,  which  in  a  hypothetic  form  was 
trifling  or  ridiculous,  but  which,  applied  in  the  conduct  of  lifcy 
has  been  highly  injurious.  To  the  supposed  simplicity,  virtue, 
and  integrity  of  uncivilised  races,  the  respectable  Lamanon,  the 
visionary  pupil  of  Rousseau,  was  the  sacrifice.  In  this  confuta- 
tion, it  was  not  difficult  to  succeed ;  and  our  author  has  of 
course  succeeded  very  completely.  In  the  reply  to  the  second 
position,  the  arguments  are  equally  satisfactory.  We  meet> 
however,  with  no  observations  so  peculiarly  new  or  striking  as 
to  induce  us  to  transcribe  them. 

*  Observations  on  the  Nervous  Systems  of  different  Animals; 
on  original  Defects  in  the  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies, and  their  Influence  on  Sensation  and  Voluntary  Motion. 
By  John  Hull,  M.  D.; 

The  first  part  of  this  very  interesting  disquisition  relates  to  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  in  the  various  orders  of  animated  beings. 
The  facts  have  been  often  pointed  out ;  but  Dr.  Hull  compacts 
and  arranges  them  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  We  long  since 
showed,  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  that  the  bulk  of  the  brain  ia 
man  was  not  required  for  any  vital  or  voluntary  motions,  but  for 
that  general  communication  of  motions  or  vibrations  on  which  tlie 
intellectual  faculties  depend.  The  impressions  are  brought  by 
the  nerves  to  their  origin.  Volition  acts,  in  consequence,  by 
communicating  motion  to  the  sentient  extremities.  In  the  me- 
dullary substance  interposed,  are  formed  various  communicaf 
tions  and  associations,  which  distinguish  the  rational  beings  from 
those  which  possess  merely  animal  functions ;  for  inteuectual 
faculties  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  brain. 
The  mind  then  is  in  no  part,  but  in  every  part.  If  one  portion  of 
the  brain  be  destroyed,  the  functions  immediately  connected 
with  it  are  affected ;  but  the  mind  suffers  only  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  the  part  injured  with  respect  to  the  whole ;  andj 
where  the  intellectual  functions  are  not  numerous  or  compli- 
cated, the  injury  is  not  discovered. 

Dr.  Hull,  in  the  second  part,  treats  of  the  original  defects  in 
tlie  nervous  system  of  the  human  secies  s  and^  iq  the  thirdi  ou 
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ll*e  influence  of  these  defects  on  sensation  and  voluntary '  mo- 
tion.   The  following  conclusions  are  correct  and  judicious : 

*  From  what  has  heen  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper, 
the  following  conclusions  amongst  others  may,  1  conceive,  be  very 
fairly  drawn. 

*  1.  That  every  perfect  animal,  from  man  to  the  polypus,  pos- 
sesses the  powers  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 

«  2.  That  infants,  though  bom  destitute  of  brain,  or  evea  of 
brain,  and  spinal  marrow,  possess  these  two  important  faculties. 

*  3.  That  the  fttus  in  utero  is  neither  destitute  of  sensation,  nor 
voluntary  motion. 

*  4.  That  the  power  of  action  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  by  which 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  formation  of  the  diflferent  parts 
are  effected  in  the  most  defective  human  monsters,  is  derived  from 
a  nervous  energy,  independently  of  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  even 
evident  and  distinct  nerves.'     p,  51 3. 

*  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Heat  and  Cold  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  Condensation  and  Rarefaction  of  Air. 
By  Mr.  John  Dalton/ 

We  were  much  pleased  with  these  experiments.  They  seem 
to  support  strongly  the  opinion  of  M.  Lambert,  viz,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  vacuum  for  heat  is  less  than  that  of  a  given  body  of 
air.  The  author  is  correct  in  supposing  that  the  change  of 
temperatm-e,  on  exhausting  or  condensing  the  air,  is  greater 
than  it  appears  to  be ;  but  still  so  transitory  as  not  to  affect  the 
thermometer  in  its  highest  degree.  Yet,  that  it  amounts  to 
50**,  we  think  this  experiment  does  not  clearly  show. 

*  Account  of  some  Antiques  lately  found  in  the  River  Rib- 
ble.     By  Mr.  Thomas  Barrit.' 

The  greater  number  of  these  are  celts,  which  Mr.  Barrit 
thinks 'were  weapons  employed  anterior  to  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  used  either  as  battle-axes,  spears,  or  domestic  imple- 
ments, according  as  they  were  fixed  to  a  bent  or  a  straight  stick. 
Whoever  was  the  inventor,  our  author  thinks  him  to  have  been 
of  the  race  which  peopled  America,  as  the  instrument  so  greatly 
resembles  the  tomahawk.  It  may  have  been  also  the  sickle 
which  the  Druids  employed  to  cut  the  mistletoe.  These,  how- 
ever, are  uncertain  speculations — we  had  almost  said,  fancies, 
which  are  only  current  till  superceded  by  other  fancies.  The 
implement  is  not  always  of  brass.  We  have  seen  it  of  copper 
and  tin,  with  a  small  proportion  of  silver,  and  have  supposed  it 
a  missile  weapon — an  idea  which  the  author  may,  in  turn,  deem 
a  fancy,  as  in  truth  it  is  so,  though  as  probable  as  any  other. 

*  Experimental  Essays  on  the  Constitution  of  mixed  Gases  ; 
on  the  Force  of  Steam  or  Vapour  from  Water  and  other  Li- 
quids in  different  Temperatures,  both  in  a  Torricellian  Vacuimi 
and  in  Air ;  on  Evaporation ;  and  on  the  Expansion  of  Ga^cs 
by  I  Jent.    By  Mr.  John  Daltgn*' 
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The  author  of  this  very  philosophic  paper  states^  in*  \&% 
commencement,  the  principles  which  he  has  established  by  the 
following  experiments.  We  cannot  employ  better  words  than 
Jiis  own. 

*  1.  When  two  elastic  fluids,  denoted  by  A  and  B,  are  mixed  to* 
gether,  there  is  no  mutual  repulsion  amongst  their  particles ;  that 
IS,  the  particles  of  A  do  not  repel  those  of  By  as  they  do  one  an- 
other. Consequently,  the  pressure  or  whole  weight  upon  any  one 
particle  arises  solely  from  those  of  its  own  kind. 

*  2.  The  force  of  steam  from  all  liquids  is  the  same,  at  equal  di- 
stances above  or  below  the  several  temperatures  at  which  tney  boH 
in  the  open  air :  and  that  force  is  the  same  under  any  pressure  of 
another  elastic  fluid  as  it  is  in  vacuo.  Thus,  the  force  of  aqueous 
vapour  of  212®  is  equal  to  SO  inches  of  mercury :  at  S0°  below,  or 
182**,  it  is  of  half  that  force ;  and  at  ^C*  above,  or  252**,  it  b  of 
double  the  force :  so  likewise  the  vapour  from  sulphuric  ether  which 
boils  at  102",  then  supporting  SO  inches  of  mercury,  at  SO*^  below 
that  temperature  it  has  half  die  force,  and  at  40"  above  "it,  double 
the  force :  and  so  in  other  liquids.  Moreover  the  force  of  aque- 
ous vapour  of  60^  is  nearly  equal  to  i  inch  of  mercury,  when  ad- 
mitted into  a  Torricellian  vacuum ;  and  water  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, confined  with  perfectly  dry  air,  increases  the  elasticity  to  just 
the  same  amount. 

'  *  S.  The  quantity  of  any  liquid  evaporated  in  the  open  air  is  di- 
rectly as  the  force  of  steam  from  such  liquid  at  its  temperature,  all 
jother  circumstances  being  the  same. 

*  4.  All  elastic  fluids  expand  the  same  quantity  by  heat ;  and 
this  expansion  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  equable  way  as  that  of 
mercury  5  at  least  from  32*^  to  21 2"". — It  seems  probable  the  ex. 
pansion  of  each  particle  of  the  same  fluid,  or  its  sphere  of  influence^ 
is  directly  as  the  quantity  of  heat  combined  with  it ;  and  conse- 
quently the  expansion  of  tne  fluid  as  the  cube  of  the  temperature, 
reckoned  from  the  point  of  total  privation.'     p.  536. 

From  the  first,  our  author  shows  that  the  different  gaseous 
fluids  of  which  the  atmosphere  consists,  are  not  probably  imited 
by  chemical  affinity,  but  kept  from  separation  by  the  law  her^ 
explained.  The  other  positions  greatly  illustrate  the  theory  of 
evaporation,  and  the  formation  of  the  permanent  elastic  fluid 
from  water  when  evaporated,  first  pointed  out  by  the  ^Ider 
Saussure.  On  the  whole,  these  experiments,  though  they  of* 
fer  no  striking  discovery  in  the  theory  of  evaporation,  or  the 
force  of  steam,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  future  in^ 
quirers. 

*  A  Review  of  some  Experi:nents,  which  have  been  supposed 
to  disprove  the  Materiality  of  Heat.     By  Mr.  William  Henry.' 

Mr.  Henry,  in  this  essay,  opposes,  with  great  strength  of  argu- 
ment, the  attempts  of  count  Rumford  and  Mr.  Da%7  to  disr 
prove  the  materiality  of  heat.  He  rests  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  brought  forward  at  th^  time  of  tlieir  publication,  xhifL 
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th6  heat,  discovered  in  their  experiments,  came  from  the  in- 
struments employed.  His  more  positive  arguments  from  the 
chemical  affinity  of  heat,  the  power  we  possess  of  transferring  it 
from  one  body  to  another,  and  its  giving,  when  thus  transfer- 
red, new  and  constant  properties,  are  adduced  with  singular 
force  and  propriety.  We  suppose  that  no  doubt  can  remaiit 
when  they  have  been  properly  considered.  The  concluding 
paragraph  we  shall  transcribe. 

^  Motion  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  independently  of  which  it  can- 
fiot  ^possibly  subsist.  If  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  heat  can  be 
shewn  to  take  pjace,  where  matter  is  not  present,  we  shall  derive, 
from  the  fact,  a  conclusive  argument  against  that  theory  of  heat, 
which  assigns  motion  as  its  cause.  Now,  in  the  experiment  of" 
count  Ruimbrd,  before  alluded  to,  heat  passed  through  a  Torricel* 
iian  vacuum,  in  which,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  nothing  could 
be  present  to  transport  or  propagate  motion.  Tliis  experiment,  ia 
my  opinion,  decidedly  proves,  that  heat  can  subsist  independently 
of  other  matter,  and  consequently  of  motion — in  other  words,  tliat 
heat  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  bodif,'     p.  621. 

*  An  Investigation  of  the  Method  whereby  Men  judge,  by 
the  Ear,  of  the  Position  of  Sonorous  Bodies  relative  to  their 
own  Persons.  By  Mr.  John  Gough.  Communicated  by  Dr* 
Holme.' 

We  have  read  this  essay  with  some  satisfaction ;  yet  we 
think  the  author  errs  in  transferring  the  analogy  from  known 
sounds,  at  no  great  distance,  to  -those  which  are  not  known, 
and  very  remote.  We  do  not  think  the  ear  so  accurate  a  judge 
of  the  distance  and  direction  of  sounds  as  he  supposes.  When 
beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  advances  is  greatly  mistaken.  Its  distance  is  varied  by 
the  sensibility  of  the  organ,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soimd  itself.  Few  can  distinguish,  when  the  eyes 
are  closed,  whether  a  carriage  approaches  from  the  front  oriroia 
behind  \  and  blind  men,  who  are  more  accurate  in  judging  of 
sounds  than  others,  are  sometimes  unable  to  determine  this 
point.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  arise  from  the  causes  pointed 
out  by  the  author,  viz.  the  perception  of  sound  by  the  bones  of 
the  head,  teeth,  &c. ;  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguisl^ing  a  re- 
flected from  an  original  sound.  Mr.  Gough  has  produced  suf- 
ficient arguments  to  show,  that  sound  is  really  not  propagated 
by  pulses  of  air,'' as  mathematicians  suppose,  though  he  does  not 
draw  the  conclusion  in  direct  terms ;  yet,  as  there  is  no  refrac- 
tion of  the  impulse  of  air,  when^ts  direction  is  in  a  line  before 
or  behind,  we  doubt  whether  the  sound  could  be  heard  with 
distinctness,  in  either  direction,  were  it  not  conveyed  by  undu* 
lations.  The  difficulty,  which  our  author  feels  in  reconciling 
some  of  the  phsenoihen'a  of  sound  with  tlxis  theory,  arises  froia 
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his  not  considering  the  explanations  of  the  mathematical  phi-* 
losophers,  who  affirm,  that,  when  any  impediment  is  inter-' 
posed,  new  undulations  take  place,  whose  centre  is  the  imped- 
ing body.  The  remarks  on  ventriloquism  are  ingenious  and 
just.  Mr.  Gough  supposes,  that  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
which  the  artist  seems  to  command,  arises  from  substituting  the 
reflected  sound  or  echo  for  that  of  his  voice.  In  this  case, 
however,  could  the  art  be  ever  exercised  in  the  open  air,  as  it 
has  been  reported  ? 

*  The  Theory  of  Compound  Sounds.  By  Mr.  John 
Gough.     Communicated  by  Dr.  Holme.' 

Mr.  Gough,  in  this  paper,  endeavours  to  show  that  two 
sounds,  when  simultaneous,  are  not  separately  heard,  as  Dr. 
Smith  supposed  \  nor  do  they  coalesce  and  form  a  new  sound, 
as  suggested  by  another  author,  but  really  consist  of  a  discor- 
dant union  of  pulses,  tones,  and  directions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sound,  or  the  situation  of  its  origin. 

«  First,  the  tones  of  a  flute  and  violin  are  as  distinct  to  sense  as 
any  two  things  can  be  when  they  are  sounded  separately ;  and  I 
appeal  to  common  experience  to  determine,  if  they  are  not  equally 
distinct  when  heard  in  concert.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative,  I  pronounce  the  aggregate  to  be 
a  mixture  of  sounds  in  one  case.  Secondly,  if  a  violin  sound  in 
iront  of  the  hearer,  and  a  flute  be  heard  at  the  same  time  in  an 
oblique  situation,  the  person  tlius  circumstanced  is  able  to  deter-* 
mine  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  instruments,  which  shews  the 
aggregate  to  have  two  cotemporary  directions.  It  is  therefore  a  mix- 
tiu^e  of  sounds,  not  a  single  sound.  Thirdly,  I  have  found  by  mak- 
ing the  experiment,  that  any  number  of  musical  strings  may  be 
made  to  vibrate  by  a  compound  sound  acting  upon  them,  provided 
this  compound  be  occasioned  by  an  equal  number  of  strings  with 
the  former,  having  one  in  the  latter  set  in  unison  with  each  one  in 
the  preceding  set.  This  is  an  experimental  proof  that  there  are  as 
many  sets  of  pulses  in  an  aggregate  of  sounds  as  that  aggregate 
contains  elements,  because  no  string  whatever  is  in  unison  with  a 
concord  or  discord.  Lastly,  if  it  were  possible  for  sounds  to  co- 
alesce, men  would  never  hear  any  thing  more  than  one  noise  at  one 
time :  the  general  hufti  would  nave  varied  perpetually  from  the 
extinction  of  existing  sounds,  and  the  intrusion  of  fresh  ones ;  but 
the  human  mind  would  have  had  no  conception  of  two  cotempo- 
rary sounds ;  because  the  ear  being  in  that  case  incapable  of  con- 
veying the  complex  sensation,  the  idea  of  such  an  existence  would 
have  transgressed  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  The  preced- 
ing arguments  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  common  expe- 
rience ;  and  they  shew,  that  the  free  passage  of  cotemporary  sounds 
through  the  air  may  be  safely  admitted  as  an  axiom  m  harmonies.' 
p.  656. 

He  concludes  with  showing,  that  this  proposition  is  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  forces. 
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^  Meteorological  Observations^  made  at  Manchester^  By  Mr. 
John  Dalton.' 

The  barometer  for  1801  was  from  28«5  inches  to  S0.90; 
the  mean  29.66 :  the  thermometer  from  20°  to  80** ;  the  mean 
'48"^  J  but  more  properly,  for  the  reasons  suggested  by  the 
author,  about  50**.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  at  Manches* 
ter,  in  eight  years,  was  S^.e  inches,  which  Mr.  Dalton  suspects 
to  be  rather  too  low.  The  ratio  of  the  rain,  50  yards  below  an- 
other gauge,  to  {hat  above,  was  in  summer  as  3  to  2 ;  in  winter 
as  2  to  1.  The  prevailing  winds  were  south-west  and  north- 
east ;  the  mean  annual  evaporation,  44.4  inches.  The  mean 
vapour  point,  viz.  that  point  of  the  thermometer  at  which  va- 
pour becomes  visible  in  the  atmosphere,  was  544* 

From  1794?  to  1801,  inclusive,  there  were  only  32  aurorae 
observed. 

*  The  aurorsB  have  been  much  less  frequent  in  the  above  period 
than  for  the  same  number  of  years  before. 

*  I  observed  53  of  them  in  1788i 

*  All  the  phenomena  corroborated  the  notion  maintained  in  my 
essays  abovementioned ;  namely,  that  the  luminous  beams  of  the 
auroras  are  cylindrical,  magnetic,  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
dipping  needle.  The  centre  of  each  aurora  uniformly  appeared  to 
be  in  the  magnetic  north.'     p.  674. 

The  appendix  contains  an  explanation  of  a  Roman  Inscrip- 
tion, by  Mr.  Barrit,  with  an  explanatory  note  by  Dr.  Holme  j 
and  a  note  to  Mr.  Henry's  paper  on  heat.  The  usual  list  of 
presents  and  donors  concludes  the  volume. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Course  of  Mathematics^  designed  for  the  Use 
of  the  Officers  and  Cadets^  of  the  Royal  Militaiy  College, 
jB\)  Isaac  Dalby^  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  said 
College,  Vol.1.  Zvo.  Hs.  Boards.  No  Bookseller* s  Name. 
1803. 

DURING  the  last  two  centuries,  the  mathematical  sciences 
have  been  more  ardently  promoted,  and  their  application  to 
useful  purposes  in  life  more  widely  extended,  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding period ;  and,  as  the  most  curious,  important,  and  asto- 
nishing discoveries  have  been  made  within  the  same  epoch,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  frequent  attempts  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  first  principles,  by  publishing  systems  or 
courses  of  mathematics.  Our  neighbours  the  French,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  have  offered  numerous  works  of  this  kind,  possessing 
different  degrees  of  merit.      In  our  o\vn  country,  since  the 

Eiiblication  of  Leyboum's  Cursiis  MathanatiacSy  we  have  been 
ivoured  with  other  courses  by  sir  Jonas  Moore,  Martin,  Web- 
ster, Emerson,  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added,  more  recently,  the 
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Cambridge  Course,  by  Messrs.  Vince  and  Wood,  and  DnH^t* 
ton's,  for  the  use  of  tlie  Woolwich  Academy.  To  appreciate 
the  respective  merits  of  these  performances,  is  not  our  preseat 
business^ 

The  Mathematical  Course,  whose  first  volume  is  now  before 
us,  owes  its  origin  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution  for 
military  education,  in  Buckinghamshire,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  duke  of  York.  Mr.  Dalby,  the  mathematical  professor, 
may  probably  be  recollected  by  some  of  our  readers,  on  account 
of  his  former  connexion  with  major  Mudge  in  the  trigonome^ 
trie  survey.  Yet,  with  regard  to  his  writings  anterior  to  the  pre-* 
«ent  Volume^  we  believe  he  has  published  nothing  except  a  post- 
tumous  tract  of  the  late  Reuben  Barrow.,  ^fhe  work  we  ar^ 
now  to  speak  of,  is  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  author's 
talents ;  and,  though  by  no  means  free  from  blembhes,  will, 
we  doubt  not,  procure  him  no  inauspicious  reteption  by  the  ma- 
thematicians of  our  own  age. 

It  comprises  arithmetic,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and 
mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids  :  what  the  remainder  of  the 
work  may  contam,  we  know  not,  as  there  is  no  information  on 
this  point  in  the  author's  preface,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  vo- 
lume, except  one  or  two  references  to  *  the  algebra,'  in  notes  oc- 
casionally introduced  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  This  is  certainly 
a  deficiency,  though  of  no  great  consequence.  The  first  200 
pages  of  the  volume  are  occupied  by  arithmetic  and  logarithms, 
^he  following  extract  from  Mr.  Dalby's  preface  will  convey  an 
idea  of  his  manner  of  treating  these  subjects : 

.  «.As  tlie  arithmetic  is  principally  designed  for  those  who  are  ao« 
quainted  with  the  first  rules,  we  have  entered  upon  fractions  imme- 
lately  after  the  division  of  whole  numbers :  this  seems  the  order 
which  naturally  presents  itself,  because  fractions  result  £rom  the 
division  of  integers.  The  examples  therefore  in  all  the  subse« 
quent  branches,  are  indiscriminately  in  whole  numbers  and  fractions* 
*  A  thorough  knowledge  of  fractions,  with  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  rules  of  propprtion,  will  enable  the  student  very  rea<nly 
to  comprehend  nearly  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  be  acquired  in  aritlw 
metic  :  for  most  of  tlie  other  branches^  as  single  position,  fellow* 
ship,  barter,  rules  of  exchange,  discount,  and  interest,  are  only  ap* 
plications  of  the  rule  of  three.  We  therefore  abridge  the  usual 
number  of  heads,  and  give  a  greater  variety  of  examples  under  that 
of  proportion.  Simple  and  compound  interest  however,  are  made 
separate  articles.  But  permutations,  combinations,  and  alligation* 
with  the  exception  of  an  example  or  two,  are  omitted ;  because  no« 
thing  more  than  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  rulei  * 
can  be  attained  without  the  help  of  algebra.'     p.  liu 

In  every  elementary  treatise,  very  much  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  arrangement :  we  confess  we  are  not  pleased  with  that 
which  Mr,  Dsilby  ha?  here  adopted*    It  has,  in  our  opinion,  no^ 
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Ihix^  except  novelty  to  recommend  it ;  and  this  ^ne  is  no  ^ 
real  recommendation  at  alL  When  a  writer  on  arithmetic  de-* 
viates  from  the  customary  arrangement,  so  far  as  to  place  frac- 
tions immediately  after  division  of  whole  numbers,  he  must  not 
expect  an  acquiescence  in  his  plan,  unless  hp  assign  some 
weighty  reasons  in  its  favour.  Now^  the  only  reason  he  has  of- 
fered is,  that  the  *  arithihetic  is  designed  for  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  first  rules  \*  whicji  reason,  if  it  have  any  weight, 
should,  we  suppose,  rather  have  induced  the  author  to  deviate 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  order  of  our  be^t  practical  treatises 
on  arithmetic.  A  youth,  who  has  been  taught  arithmetic  pre- 
viously to  entering  upon  Mr.  Dalby's  Course,  may  perhaps  be 
pleased  with  the  leap  from  simple  division  to  vulgar  fractions  5 
but  he  will  be  disappointed  when  he  find^that'  several  useful 
rules  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  are  transplanted  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  Course ;  and  his  mortification  will  be  extreme, 
when,  after  traveUing  qver  sixty-tjiree  pages,  he  beholds  him- 
self re-conducted  to  compound  addition  I  Again,  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  throw  several  of  the  rules  under  the  ge- 
neral head  of  proportion :  but  why  are  simple  and  compomid 
interest  honoured  with  separate  places  ?  An  ill-natured  critic 
'  might  construe  this  circumstance  into  an  insinuation,  that,  in  a 
military  education,  no  part  of  arithmetic  is  of  more  utility  than 
that  which  enables  soldiers  to  calculate  the  interest  of  borrowed 
money.  We  would  obser\'e,  however,  that  most  of  the  ex- 
amples given  in  proportidn,  are  juoiciously  chosen ;  and  that, 
previously  to  entering  upon  logarithms,  the  author  has  given  a 
great  variety  of  additional  examples  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
many  of  which  will  be  found  both  curious  and  usefol. 

The  doctrine  of  logarithms  occupies  about  twenty  pages,  and 
is,  on  the  whcrfe,  laid  down  with  persjricuity:  but  we  do  not 
admire  the  author's  method  of  relieving  the  pupil  from  work- 
ing with  negative  indices.  We  are  confident  that  the  majority 
otleamers  will  find  it  much  easier  (and  in  general  more  accu- 
rate) to  follow  the  common  rules  given  in  the  best  books  on 
logarithms,  than  to  institute  a  distinct  and  particular  contri-- 
Vance  for  every  specific  operation.  The  contrivances  we  allude 
to,  may  be  seen  at  pages  190,  191,  194,  and  196. 

The  geometric  definitions  and  theorems  are  comprised  in  , 
fifty-eight  pages.  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  observe  some 
novel  and  neat  demonstrations ;  but  we  fear<  many  of  them  are 
too  concise  to  carry  the  necessary  conviction  to  the  mind,  of  a 
learner  j  and  we  notice  with  regret,  that  several  propositions  of 
great  importance  are  either  totally  omitted,  or  thrown  together 
in  corc^laries  to  pnJpositions,  with  which  they  had  but  a  remote 
connexion.  The  geometric  problems  occupy  forty  pages ;  be- 
sides those  which  have  been  usually  given,  there  are  here  some 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  the  miUtary  surveyor,  and  parti- 

Crit.Rev.Vq1.  l.J/arrA,  1804.  Y   r-^^^T^ 
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cularly  some  which  shew  how  to  determine  distances  by  meaA9 
of  similar  triangjes  traced  on  the  ground. 

Plane  trigonometry  is  not  treated  in  the  manner  we  could 
wish :  we  neither  approve  Mr.  Dalby's^  mode  of  stating  the  four 
cases,  nor  his  plan  of  demonstration.  The  useful  theorem  in 
right-angled  triangles^  in  which  either  side  v\ay ,  he  made 
radiuSf  ought  certainly  to  have  been  given ;  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  proportion  of  sides  to  the  sines  of  their  opposite 
angles  might  have  been  stated  in  a  manner  far  more  simple 
and  obvious.  Other  objections  to  this  part  we  wave,  and  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  measurement  of  heights  and  distances,  in 
which  the  author  has  given  some  ingenious  and  very  useful 
rules  and  examples  \  such,  we  believe,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
iny  other  treatise  on  trigonometry.  Under  the  head  survey- 
ing, too,  we  find  some  judicious  directions ;  but  we  are  mistaken, 
if  this  department  of  the  work  might  not,  in  Mr.  Dalby's  hands, 
be  rendered  of  far  more  extensive  utility.  This,  however, 
would  require  a  diflerent  arrangement  \  for,  in  the  Course  be- 
fore us,  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  soWds  follows  surveying,, 
while  unfortunately  it  precedes  the  algebra :  we  say  loforiu- 
nateli/i  because  we  find,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  unnatural 
order,  the  auth6r  is  frequently  obliged  to  give  his  demonstra- 
tions in  a  very  perplexed  and  awkward  form.  Surely  no  one, 
who  knows  how  readily  the  rules  for  the  solid  contents  of  conic 
and  pyramidal  frustums  are  decided  algebraically,  would  deduce 
them  from  the  combined  consideration  of  prisms  and  wedges, 
as  done  by  our  author  at  p.  41 1 .  His  rule  is  accurate  as  well  as 
accurately  applied  y  but,  if  an  a^ebraic  investigation  had  been 
instituted,  it  would  have  led  to  a  more  concise  rule  of  gieneral. 
application.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  tediousncss  of  some  of 
the  proofs,  and  the  unaccountable  omission  of  tables  for  regular 
polygons,  and  circular  segments,  we  think  this  part  of  the  work 
calls  rather  for  commendation  than  censure.  It  is  terminated 
by  a  very  good  collection  of  practical  examples  in  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  mensuration  j  and  the  volume  itself  coi^ 
dudes  with  short  tables  of  logarithms,  sines,  and  tangents^ 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  various  parts  of  Mr.  Dal- 
b/s  book,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
its  merits  and  defects :  in  tlie  course  of  our  examination,  we 
have  met  with  few  inaccuracies  j  but,  as  a  whole,  it  rather 
^  proves  its  author  to  be  a  man  of  talents  than  of  mathematical 
taste.  A  book  may  Contain  much  valuable  matter ^  and  yet  be 
exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  considerably  to  diminish  its  real 
utility  \  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  case  with  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  In  our  criticisms,  we  do  not  often  speak  of  th^  typo- 
graphy of  a  bpok ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  cannot 
fobrear  remarking  a  most  prodigious  and  costly  distancing  of 
the  lines  J   whence  the  matter,  which  at  present  occupies 
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nearly  500  pages  in  rOyal  octavo,  would  have  looked  far  better, 
and  been  more  convenient,  if  printed  in  800  pages  of  the  same 
extent.  We  have  also  an  objection  to  so  fantastic  a  use  of  the 
italic  character  ^  the  intention  of  which  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to, 
discover. 

Art.  IX.— OMHPOY  IAIAX  KAI  OATSSEIA-  EH  EPrAXTH- 

pior  rrnorPA^iKOT  akaahimias  ths  en  peonia. 

JBomer*s  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  Qjford. 
4  Vols.    4/0. 

THE  former  part  of  this  admirable  work,  containing  the  Iliad, 
we  have  already  accompanied* :  we  now  return  to  a  continuation 
of  the  same  pleasurable  pursuit ;  to  the  Kel^/ava,  rujv  ^IXicckujv  Tfa- 
6ij,aara;v— a  object  which  soothes  and  gladdens  die  human  mind, 
and  imbathes  it  in  delight.  The  Harleian  monument  of  the  Odys- 
sey, which  probably  once  graced  the  splendid  library  of  cardinal 
Seripandi*,  has  been  subservient  to  this  part  of  the  Grenville 
Homer :  and  what  bounds  can  be  placed  to  our  expectations  from 
a  record  highly  esteemed  by  the  late  THOMAS  TYRWHITT*, 
and  colkted  by  RICHARD  PORSON  ? 

The  text  exhibits  ahout  one  hundred  and  eighty  alterations :  of 
which  one  hundred  and  ten  are  substandated  by  Cod.  IiarL 
and  forty-eight  agree  with  those  in  Wolfius's  edition,  Halae, 
1794.  But  N.  HEINSIUS's  coUadon  of  *  Cod.  MS.  Vcspasiani 
Gonzagse  di  Columna*  with  a  copy  of  Aldus's  third  edition 
of  the  Odyssey,  which  is  deposited  in  die  ducal  library  at  Zu- 
rich, having  been  published  by  Villoison,  /  Turici,  1783  V  ex- 
poses tjie  indolence  or  affected  precaution  of  the  latter;  while 
the  calm,  and  even  fearful,  conduct  of  the  Oxford  editors,  in 
adopdng  emendations  which  in  general  manifest  the  result  of  fair 
deducdoti,  is  richly  expiated  by  the  schedule  subjoined  to  the 
Odyssey,  which  will  secure  it  a  pre-eminence  above  all  preceding 
editions,  and  will  ably  advance  me  honour  of  the  Clarendon  press. 
Here  is  evinced  that  keen  discrimination  with  which  our  professor 
disentangles  what  had  been  originally  written,  from  correcdons 
traced  upon  it  at  subsequent  periods,  and  sometimes  neatly  blended 
with  the  text  j  that  acute  penetradon  with  which  he  renews  the  eva- 

♦  See  Curr.  Rev.  (Second  Series),  Vol.  xxxvii.,  1. ;  Vol.  xxxviii.,  121.  341. 

• 

m  '      '  ■  "    ■  ■        ■   .1  III 

*  We  find,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  leaf,  *  Seripandi  et  amico- 
rum.*  This  memorandum  is  also  at  the  end  of  Cod.  Harl.  Hiadis^ 
marked  5693.  which  is  the  idendcal  MS.  inspected  by  the  sagacious 
and  frail  Stephen  Bergler,  and  described  by  Fabricius ;  as  snail  be 
shown  in  our  accouut  of  professor  Heyne's  ed.  of  the  Iliad.  See 
Villoison's  Proleg.  XIV. 

*  Apud  Burg,  in  Append,  ad  Dawes,  Misc*  Cr.  p.  431. 

'  Every  mean,  which  our  eagerness  could  suggest,  has  beien  em- 
ployed to  procure  a  copy  of  professor  Alter's  colladon  of  thft 
Vienna  MSS.  of  the  Odyssey  pointed  in  1790;  but,  wiApajp  y* 
relate  it,  to  no  pjurposc.  Y  digitized  by  Goog  le 
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neicent  or  dispensed  remnants*  of  scholia  of  the  first  order ;  that  et- 
act  judgement  with  which  the  scales  of  evidence  are  poised  hi  deter- 
mining between  different  probabilities ;  and  that  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  strictAicss  of  proof/in  which  Mr.  Porson  soar»  beyoiKi 
competition:  -  ' 

irsp]  o*av  irrspvya  p^tfyo'iaK. 

B^t  scone  sprightly  geniuses,  who  grudee  us  eTcn  their  good  wishes 
in  these  inquiries,  are  apt  to  spurn  at  tne  unwearied  research  em- 
ployed to  decide  the  genuine  text  of  the  Odyssey :  *  Licea,t  Oj^bis 
m  ahtiquo  hserere  luto,  et  ter  mille  fere  annorum  errorem  impune 
crrare  J '  For  instance :  if  the  context  of  ofcr  epic  poet  should  so 
suffer  by  die  lapse  of  ages  and  the  blunders  of  compositors  as  to 
represent  vii.  14, 15,  thus : 

Up  led  by  thee, 
Into  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  imperial  air. 
Thy  tampering; 

t(ie  progeny  of  those  sons  of  science  and  of  taste  would,  if  true  to 
their  principles,  contend  that  the  critic  who  should  restore  *  anpj/^ 
real '  and  <  temp'ring^  had  no  equitable  claim  to  their  regard. 

It  is  urged}  that  verbal  critics  *  liy«  on  syllables,  and  neglect 
ideas:'  hence  the  philosopher  of  Femey  denominated  SALMA-- 
SIUS  a  man  of  words ;  but  Mirabeau,  and  others  of  his  school^ 
have  been  convinced  that  words  are  things.  In  compliance,  aIso» 
with  the  same  notion,  we  have  heard  the  name  of  RUHJNKE- 
NIUS  treated  with  banter ;  but  *  words  are  the  footsteps  and 
prints  of  reason* —  and  al  rcvv  dy^c^a^y  evX^ylxt  e^^yog  cra^y^g  rwv 
ri\oLV7ioL  ainryj^svoyrwy.  The  nature,  indeed,  of  words  may  appear 
subtile  and  pliant  to  those  who  do  not  understand  them ;  but 
they  are  in  themselves  steadily  attached  to  their  originsd  standard, 
and,  if  ^properly  understood,  would  guide  us  through  a  troubled 
sea  of  controversy.  In  our  own  language,  the  nK>re  we  labour 
to  use  them  with  clearness  to  others,  the  more  accurately  wjs 
inure  ourselves  to  think:  and  as  in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
them  is  involved  the  essence  of  whatever  is  dear  to  humanity;  they 
necessarily  become,  when  abused,  the  perpetual  engines  of  decep- 
tion and  perfidy. 

Since,  however,  truth  is  simple  and  invariable  in  the  critical  as 
well  as  the  moral  world,  let  us  apply  the  doctrine  of  those  wiio 
look  iipon  words  a^  arbitrary  and  capricious  vehicles'  of  thought^, 
to  important  concerns  in  life,  and  inquire  if  we  can  be  specula- 
tively wrong  and  practically  right.  If  not,  itJ>econies  us  to  be  as 
anxiously  correct  m  points  of  criticism,  as  in  those  considerations 
which  regulate  property;  because  we  are  equally^  though  more  re- 
motely affected  by  errors  in  literary  decision,  as  by  fraud  alid  in- 
justice *  in  those  matters  by  which  we  live.* 

But  enough,  gentle  reader : 

ne  me  Crispin!  scrinia  lippum 
Comptlasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  aadam. 


JAdOd.  A.727e 
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We  shall  qqw  hasteo  to  the 

GOLLATIO 
CODICIS  HARLEIANI  5674 

0DT8SEA  EDITIONIS  ERNESTINJE  1760. 

Antequam  ad  varias  lectiones  enotandas  accedemus,  non  abs  r% 
"fbrtassfe  erit  quaedam  de  codicts  habttu  et  indole  praefari. 

Codex  est  membranaceus,  forma,  qiiam  in  folio  vocant,  mmori ; 
quod  ad  altitudinem  scilicet  et  latitudinem  attinet,  Aldino  Hero- 
doto  similis.  Membrana  crassa  est  et  firma,  sed  aliquando  pin« 
guis ;  unde  fit,  ut  scholia  jqusedain  lectii  difficiliora  sint,  quaedam 
minus  eleganter  scripta.  rterumque  vero  et  textus  et  scholia  ni^ 
tide  sunt  exarata.  Totus  primo,  ut  opinor,  uno  tenore  textus  abso- 
lutus  est  \  deinde  scholia  addita,^ideinne  an  di versa  rjismu,  non  oer- 
to  dixerim,  Neque  id  sane  multum  refert,  cum  satis  constat,  unius 
jussu  et  consilio  totiun  MS.  concinnatum  ^s&^  Pauca  qutcdam 
,t)ome  notz  margini  insunt,  ceteris  recentiora  quidem,  ut  colligo  ex 
liquons  colore,  qui  est  rube?r  flavescens,  sed  exiguo  intervaUo  re»  . 
centiora.  Quotquot  vel  emendationes '  vel  notae  multo  recentiores* 
videntur,  de  iis,  quantum  mihi  compertum  erit,  sedulo  moncbo. 
Sed  imprimis  tenendum  est,  ubi  scalpdlo  et  rasura  textus  mutatur, 
sacpe  difficiUimum  esse  emendatoris  aetatem  dignoscere.  Post  ra- 
suram  enim,  fibrarum  divortia  ita  atramentum  intercipiunt,  ut 
di  versos  diversarum  manuum  characteras  prorsus  confundant'^^ 
Quocirca,  veniam  me  impetraturum  spero,  sicubi  primae  manus 
emendationem  recenti,  aut  recentis  interpolationem  primae  tribui  ^ 
Metri  peritissimus  baud  fuisse  videtur  scholiastes ;  is  enim  pricci- 
puus  est  emendator ;  in  iis  e.  g.  verbis,  quae  vel  simplex  er  vel  du- 
plex (Tcr  pro  re  admittunt,  is  fere  semper  alterum  a^ait,  aliquando 
quidem  postulante  metro,  ssppius  vero  respuente^.  Hunc  codicem 
decimo  tertio  saeculo  adscribit  CASLEIUS,  nee  quicquam  habeo, 
qiiod  contradicam.  Illud  notandum,  scriptum  esse,  cum  jam  duf 
bitan  ccepUim  esset,  utrum  Iota  ad  latus  an  infra  pori  deberet  *"• 
Nostri  enim  textus  media  quadam  via  incedit ;  cujus  exempla  ali- 
quot in  collatipne  videbis.  In  scboliis  vix  usquajm  iota,  quod  sub- 
^riptum  vocamus,  ullo  modo   compafet",     Porro  aberratione* 


»r.  208.  211.  «n.  SIO.  "^r.  255.    T.  347. 

»  Z.  103.    -H.  206.    T.  310. 
*  (T  for  <r(r  A.  15. 71.  82.  Z.  57.     era-  for  (x  A.  62.  E.  24.  H.  306. 
— N.  B.  MG.  HarldianiM  ntmquam  habet  quod  nos  sigma  fingl^ 
TiDcamu^  Pons,  ad  A.  5€. 

•  »^  »•  37, 
**  A.  15. 73.  E.  155.  DiU5  nempe  erant  grammacicorum  secfer; 
haec  iota  dativis  et  infinidvifi  addebat,  ilia  omittebat.  Si  mei  res 
luisset  arbitt^,  iota,  quod  sttbscriptum  vulgfo  vocatur,  semper  ad- 
tfcripsissem.  In  MSS.  vetustioribus  aut  adscriptum  aut  omis* 
torn  est.  Scecdio  tandem  decimo  terti«»,  quantum  equidem  con- 
jectara  assequor,  subscnbi  eceptum  ear.  Poits.  in  SuppL  ad 
rr^L  Ear.  XVI.  et  ad  Med.  6.  C.  Caesait  ]B;ravis  auctor  lin^uie 
LaOMB  in  ffl>iis  aaalogids  omnia  istmsmodi  (puta  imxtUt  vHtu, 
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dxnnes  ctiriose  enotare'portium  mearum  ha\id  dtm;  satis  ven> 
xnultas  me  decUsse  reor,  unde  codicis  ingenium  perspici  queat. 
Ubicunque  enim  varix  lectioni  librariorum  error  adhesit,  comip- 
telam  fideliter  servavi.  Exempla  vide  A.  634.  M.  54.  Hie  etiam 
"codex,  ut  id  obiter  moneam,  collatus  est  a  THOMA.BENT- 
LEIO,  scd  negligenter  admodum.  Nidlas  enim,  certe  rarissimas 
ejus  lectioiies,  praeter  eas,  quas  in  teztu  inveniebat,  enotavit.  Sed 
nncm  pradfandi  faciam,  postquam  addidero,  longe  plura  in  prio- 
ribus  libris  scholia  esse  usque  ad  medium  volummis,  pauciora  de- 
lude esse  in  posterioribus ;  in  postremis  paucissima. 

VARIiE  LECTIONES. 
OATSX.  A. 

1.  iroXXaJ  u'oyTftw',  which  is  in  the  text  of  MS.  Harl.  5673.,  with 
TfoXXi  oyer  it.  .  ^  ' 

10.  ^ii^  omittit  textiis.  roJ  Aio^  inter  lineas  super  ivyarspm 
Ahs  cannot  stand  in  this  line.  Read  J^ii  Feiire — II.  1. 144.  Indeed, 
Z  proper  application  of  the  digamma  will  lead  to  the  detection  of 
many  corruptions  and  some  spurious  lines  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey; 
as  Od.  B.  52.  H.  318.  IT.  70.  P.  84.  This  mode,  however,  of  enun- 
dating  the  word  was  obsolete  in  the  days  of  Theocritus,  Id.  VI.  24. 

27.  d^pooi  (SchoL  ^arvyyjTsoy  (sic]  ro  a'  xa*  irpo  re\ov$  ij  ^f*^* 
eiestorf  ar^tj^alysi  oaoJ.  Vide  Piersonum  ad  Moerin.  p,  19.  Sed  hanc 
regxilam  parurr  constanter  servasse  videntur  antiqui ;  dixere  enim 
dkoy(Os  et  dStX^og  cum  Icni.  Ad  A.  405.  tamen  eanJem  observatio'- 
nem  repcit  Scholiastes.  Cf.  v.  392.  Schol.  A.  ad  II.  H.  38,  et  Etym. 
M.inv.  48.  ^ropll4f.  ^roc  MS.  HarL  iJ9//.o^  in  Inscrip.  Sig.  XsiKifr- 
tens  in  Pindar  and  Sophocles,  Eustath.  p.  1562,  37- =263,  2. ;  }loly.O' 
mydoLv  Diodor.  Sic.  XII.  p.  486.— Od.  r.  149.  182.  e<rroLfra,y  MS. 
Harl. — B.  186;  ^ia^I  ^l  Ka\  kwdviytos  irapa  rYjv  dviav*  sTi^e^Ofisvoi 
rb  XvnroiYfS'  «*  ^^  rovrOy  I'/qt^v  ypoi^civ  dvia/r^g.  (Nempe  in  accuratis 
cditionibus  addiderant  spiritum  etiam  in  meaia  voce,  ut  iyisir,$, 
4>tKJinrovs,)  ivv£y,s  II.  A.  8.  Cod.  Ven.  'E^k(rlr,v  Xi.  235.  In  Od. 
N.  245.  rs^xXvlx  B*  khTf)  MS.  Karl.—<*  Uoa-r)  Heyn.  in  II.  A.  53. 
suaftf  II.  H.  340.    Schol.  Vict.    See  Villois.'Diatr.  p.  119.    Prolqp* 

II.  III.   Heyn.  Exc.  II.  ad  II.  T.  p.  716 Od.  A.  193,  aWyouyoJ, 

NuUo  certo  consilio  praepositiones  jungunt  aut  dlsjungunt  MSS, 

■'"  "  "  '"    '  "  '      '  '  '  "      '  ■  <■    I         I       i' .      I  I  .  I     M     If— ^^M» 

aspectu,  &c,)  sine  litera  I  dicenda  censet«  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Herculanean  MS.  of  Philodemus,  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  imperative  passive  has  the  iota  adscribed— AErE2Tni. 
-^ur  readers  may  cpnsult  with  advantage  Moutf,  Palaeograph. 
pp.  S3. 134. 138. 141. 168. 174.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  43.  Chishull  Antiq, 
Asiat.p.  157.  D'Arnaud  Animadv.  p.  39.  D*OrvilleCrit.Vannus 
pp,  70.  328.  449.  393.  Animadv.  in  Charit.  pp.  139.  156.  28^9, 
639. 738-9.  Piers.  Verisim.  pp.  127. 128.  Piers,  ad  Mcer.  231.  300, 
Koen  ad  Gree.  de  Dial.  pp.  30.  285.  Toup  Cxltx  Post,  in  Theocr, 
p.  80.  Chandl.  Inscrip.  p.  i.  Valck,  Annot.  in PhaL  Lennep.XVm, 
HoKley  on  the  Prosodies,  pp.  84.  85.  Mr.  Marsh's  Notes  ott  Mw 
chaciis. 
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Sed  Harleianns  ssepe  p^sposidones  a  verbis  suis  per  tmesin  dis* 
junctas  sine  accentibus  repncsentat.  In  the  renowned  MS.  qfEucIidf 
now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Raink,  omnes  pncpositiones  suis 
casibus  adherent,  neglecto  accentu  in  pr«positione,  cum  tamen 
alioqui  suis  sedibus  eadem  manu  accentus  ubique  conspiciantur. 
^laTTjv.  harrjy.  mrii.— et  sic  in  articulis  rorirKuTroy.  ripyfiyirou.kfa. 
D'Orvill.  in  Charit!  p.  49.  itaiteo^a.  IL  B.  824.  xaraoveioui  Od.  I. 

SSO.  SchoL  B.  ad  II.  0. 4.  i^i^s^htl^e^  (thus).  Od.  A.  37.  MS.  5658. 
S.  91.  ett^si^uj  MS.  Harl.  Cf.*  A.  309.  'EffciKS^ovs-  T.  383.  MS. 
6325.   .  .  , 

38.  inter  lineas  ij  paa-o-aXicJrixij  yp,  nrsfj^^ayrs  Milx$  epiKv^saf 
ilKoLOv  uHk.  Solus  hie  locus  est,  ubi  MS.  noster  Massiliensem  edi- 
tionem  commemorat.  Massiliensem  Iliadis  editibnem  aliquoties 
laudat  Eustathius  [p.  6.  43.=6. 14.  905.  I7.==865. 32.  1005. 18.= 
1003.  46.  1334.  6.=1460. 10.]  ;  saepe  Scholia  a  Villoisono  edita. 
In  V,  nrsi/.^lfavreg  notat  Schol.  'jreu.^ayri  dvhtwf  dpior^^ivrj^  xa\ 
..iriv6$oro$.     Cf.  ad  Od.  N.  296. 

62.  ixoo^povog^  oXoOi^pcav  suggested  by  Dr.  Taylor  (Civ.  Law, 
p.  553.  ed.  S.y  is  countenanced  by  no  MS.  that  we  have  consulted. 

54.  -exovG-tv.  Semel  monuisse  satis  sit,  nulla  certa  aut  constanti 
ratione  uti  codicem  in  y  finali  addenda  vel  omittenda.  Ssepe, 
ut  hie,  earn  addit  in  fine  versus,  ubi  sequens  a  consonante  inchoa- 
tur;  sjcpe  addit  m  caesura,  ubi  liquida  vel  duat  consonantes  se- 
quuntirr ;  s«pe  omittit,  ubi  ad  metrum  necessaria  videtur.  roTtrW 
rimox  101.  ^(HT-i  151.  dXXrjKolo'iv  209-  ^y^puiroia-iv  283.  tran  71. 
rptnrapoiSev  107.  Cf.  B.  346.  Pors.  ad  On  64.  Addend,  et  corr. 
in  not,  ad  Med.  76. 

In  A.  573.  opea-o-iy  MS.  Harl.  6325. ;  and  in  II.  A.  119.  suxs,  in  ' 
Cod.  Vindob.  cxvu.  a  recent  hand  has  replaced  the  obliterated  v. 
A.  125.  €^u;}i£y  MSS.  Harl.  5674.  6325.  5673.   I.  247.  xad9ijx«ir 
5674. 

56.  AU)  $1  |M.aXaxo7(n]  aU)  J*  iv  a.  Cod.  HarL  aM  tv  adscribed 
in  Cod.  Vesp. 

This t  admirable  manuscript  coincided  either  wholly  or  ♦mate- 
rially with  the  Cod.  Harl.  in  the  following  passages : 

A.  1 17.  14().  *147-8-9.  370.  377.  418.  B.  *41.  55,  6a  133.  144. 
151.  156.  191.  257.  262.  296.  299.  ♦320.  *350.  367-  368.  383.  414. 
r.  ♦g.  31.  92.  *144.  163.  258.  29Q.  302.  *324.  372.  ♦438.  484.  49O. 
A.  27.  33.  38.  123.  ♦153.  165.  I70.  181.  292.  438.  441.  471.  495. 
♦570.  579.  621.  644-^.  697.  ♦727.  7^^'  77^*  783-4-5.  *793.  800. 
E.  59.  91.  99.  110.  129.  132.  163.  227.  232-8.  ^295.  409.  435. 
♦437.  445.  Z.  24.  95.  116.  127.  174.  288.  324-9.  H.  5.  26.  103. 
108.  115-7.  120-9.  131.  149.  168.  272-8.  391.  330.  0.  4.  42.  54. 
'  70.  128-9.  ^147.  268.  384.  396.  444-9.  451.  506-9.  524.  533.  547. 
583.  1.  13.  14.  33.  53.  58.  96.  98.  134-8.  I59.  189.  I99.  222.  249. 
283.  333-9.  366-8.  404-5-6.  411-2.  445.  464.  489-  502t4.  554. 
561.  K.  16.  30.  31.  75.  93.  110-6.  124.  140.  220.  233-4-9.  240. 
*285.  288.  296.  306.  320.  (in  coll.  1.  IL  I.  617.  cd-  Gr.)  350-5, 
370.  ♦425.  451-4.  470.  ♦SOO.  A.  21.  24.  26.  38.  42.  65.  67,  140. 
141-3-5-S.  177.  U)5.  205.  222.  29I.  301.  366.  •402.  443.  457. 
-SOI.  511-^3-4.   'M*.  9.  26.  ♦d6.  87.  152.  179.  161.  304.  220.  ^269. 
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♦327.  347*  N.  26.  76.  152-7.  177.  ISO.  194.  ♦245,  279.  306. 
•  336-8.  360.  376.  384.  E.  35.  56.  86.  94.'  115.  *l63.  184-*5.  201.  - 
220-2.  231.  ♦254.  258.  262.  272-3.  326.  356.  36l.  374.  38O-8-9. 
445.  466.  515.  521.  O.  10.  73.  139.  274.  299.  30O-4.  3l6.  344, 
421.  ♦461.  503.  n.  58.  Q5,   85.  131.  176.  ]b5.  ♦205.  215.  223. 

157,  280.  291.  305.  ♦SIO.  315.  417-  434.  46l.  470.  ♦481.  V.  9. 
18.  52.  71.  80.  93.  170.  270.  ♦359.  393.  397.  ^449.  506-7.  586. 
♦60^.  2.  14.  51.  56.  5^,  87.  94.  106.  140.  172.  237.  ♦278.  295. 
302.  323.  338.  349.  ^93.  402.  T.  38.  54.  (i5.  ♦72.  9O.  149.  155. 

158.  ^161.  191.  224.  295.  341.  387.  423.  444.  487-  493.  520.  X. 
8.  27.  43.  86.  97.  100.  ^129.  143.  l60-3.  176.  182.  I96.  200.  2i  1. 
237.  267.  315.  324-8.  380-1.  39O.  *.  11.  32.  52.  83.  84.  135. 
180-1.  192.  223.  234.  248.  251.  276.  296.  302-4.  329.  335.  347. 
352.  397.  407.  X.  88.  109.  131.  157.  \79'  200.  2l6.  231.  255» 
271.  297.  322.  ^330.  364.  370.  429.  *•  20.  35.  46.  49.  51.  i}d.  JJ. 
94.  y5.  132.  ♦193.  201-4-7.  225.  266.  270-6.  ♦337.  -348.  354. 
Jfl.  39.  46.  57.  103.  160.  200.  213.  283.  294.  302.  357,  381.  4gd. 
500.  540.  , 

Cod.  Vesp.  also  corroborates,  entirely  or  in  ♦part,  the  text  select- 
ed by  the  editors  of  the  Grenville  Homer,  in  the  following  places  x 

A.  418.  B.  151.  350.  Z.  6I.  ♦255.  H.  146.  ^314.  0.  42. 
280.  K.  320.  2.  140.  T.  59O.  T.  I60.  302.  *.  180.  X.  271* 
♦336.     Xi.  ♦531. 

95.  eyr^(riv.  In 'martinet  h  nf  xara  apmv  yp,  Xafijri  [Lege 
plavoy  Khiani  editio  vel  editiones  saepe  cttantur.  Vide  ad  B.  311. 
r.  24. 178.]  H^yne  has  corrected  a  similar  mistake  in  Schol.  Ven* 
A.  B.  ad  IL  T.  119.  xotpd  'Apiavw  pro  irapd  'Fiavu:.  C£  ad  Od« 
E.  '296.  393. 

117*  a/a(r<re«  MSS.  Harh  Vesp. 

135i  r.  77.  aVoi^opivoy  ipmto  Heyn.  Exc.  IL  ad  IL  H. 
DAWES,  M.  Cr.  p.  87. 

146.  exei^ov  Cod.  Vesp.  171.  wro/ij;  Schol.  Vict,  ad  H.  K.  142. 

147. 148. 149.  Cf.  Cod.  Vesp.  ap.  Villois. 

234.  etaXovro']  hpoXovro^  sic  textns  ab  eadem  manu,  sed  longe 
recentior  addidit  u  post  d  primum,  et  fecit  ItouXovro^  quod  agnoscit 
Sdioliastes,  addens  tamen,  nyls  ^\  yp.  l^dXovro  6fo)  drr)  rov  og- 

fiteOX^vrt  is  also  in  MS.  Harl.  5673.  with  the  int^lineary  gloss 
i^o'jXavovro'  Hesychius,  JWaovto,  l^oyAcvro,  e^ovXsvcravro,  Dr.' 
Taylor,  in  his  Adversaria,  conjectures  etoXovro ;  in  Civ.  Law,  p. 

01; 
533*  ecf.  S.  be  ventures  to  read  iCou'Xovro,  e^xWovro  (thus)  MS. 

6325. ;  which  correction  is  the  text  of  MS.  5658. ;  whereas  Nuy 
y  htkpuf^  jSwXovro  6goi,  MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cantab.     A.^  427. 

•'Hrif  ^  roifxZra  lurx  ^p8(riy  spy%  [L-o**  Fi^.]  ^i^roa' 
a 
fioiXfiTai  (sic)  text.  .  /BaXijra*  citat  SchoL    Sed  aliud  schol.  de  toto 
versu,  Iv  -nroXXoi;  ou  ^iperai,    Et  profecto,  ut  semel  criticum  again» 
omnium  fere,  qui  pro  spuriis  notantur,  dignissimus  hie,  qui  ezpun- 
gatur.    povXrjtxi  MS.  5673.    n.  387. 

Ei^  t  J^7y  o^e  fjt,v6os  d^iy$av£t,  aXXa  /SoiXfcflff 

Mtov  re  ^iisiy  xai  ex^iV  i^arpmx  ^dyra.  ^  1 
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/SouXf rSf  a  xn.  pr.  on  pro  c  ex  em.  /Sou'Xf<rfl«  5^58,  fiiXsarie  6S25« 
which,  amongst  others,  Barnes  aiid  Lennep,  and  the  followers  of 
the  learned  Gataker,  have  pronounced  to  be  of  genuine  growth, 
tliough  preserved  only  in  the  dialects  of  the  imterate;  and  to 
which  w  olfius  has  given  a  plapp  m  the  text.  ^  But  d^iv^xvBi  is  a 
blemish  which  existed  in  the  copy  of  Hesychius :  d<^dy^av£i,  hTta.^ 
phuer  In  tlie  Iliad  and  Odysscjr  the  diKimma  was  attached  to 
dyoxyiVf  as  well  as  to  qpva$  and  dvitriruj'^'  for  this  hint  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  same  lexicographer :  Tay^dyeiv,  dpstmeiy  '  Hence  we 
have  recovered,  by  the  aid  ot  the  immortal  BEI^LEY",  Fdy^xvs 
for  Y^y^xvs,  sFdy^ays  for  sr/Aavs,  and  II.  N.  16*  IT.  4-06.  2.  50. 
fomy  $'  titiFdvSavs  f^vh§  instead  of  f<(>ijy^avf .  We  would  not  re- 
commend here  El  $'  vpy  d'rroFdy^xys  fj^vior — as  II.  12.  464.  OJ  yip  • 
c^i  Fa^g'*  jtAuSo^  kv)  <^5£0'iV  d>jC  EyVe/Ss* — or.  El  $'  iuAv  auSof 
r'  airoFavJavfi — ^in  preference  to  Heyne's  emendation  aFavoavs^, 
which  does  not  displease  us,'  and,  if  we  mistake  not  his  theory,  will 
be  supported  in  his  edition  of  the  Odyssey  by  such  instances  as  the 
following :  a^oy,  iFaJov,  hxhv  Od.  TI.  28.  dot),  dFw,  dvM  II.  A. 
461.  6s'M,  QfiFw,  Ssia-M  II.  A.  700.  xadoL\  xaFw,  Kavcuj'  xXaiju, 
tO^xFw,  yiXoLVfrtu*  (Tsuj,  rsFw,  t7<r'j^ou'  orsvo,  crsFw,  arsvro  Od,  A.  ' 
583.  [II.  B.  597.]  ^suj,  ex^x,  l^^Fx,  l'/z\)x.  To  which  may  be 
added,  from  Hesychius,  a/a?scr0ai  [1.  dFxX^r^  ^^dirrso'Sxi,  "Tsci;. 
croX-fj,  ''Tecrn;,  Salmasius;  read  Fstrn^,  vestis.  "TiXij.  ojuXo^.  T 
forte  depravatum  ex  Digam.  .Eolico.  RUHNK.  Ep.  Cnt.  II.  15. 
(p.  135.  ed.  nov.).  More  vouchers  might  have  been  produced, 
but  we  refrain  from  indulging  in  the  forests  of  fairy-land :  see 
DAWES'S  M.  C.  pp.  171.  430.  439.  Koen.  ad  Greg,  de  Dial.  p. 
231,  and,  if  worth  the  trouble,  the  Crit.  Rev,  (Second  Series) 
vol.  xxxviii.  p.  132. 

It  becomes  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  deliberate  on  the  fate 
of  fi^KBtrSe.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  critic,  that  who- 
ever sits  down  to  Homer  a  stranger  to  diphthongs,  must  read  him 
in  his  own  alphabet*^;  that,  sitice  the  writing  was  O  and  pronun- 
ciation OT,  he  must  have  expressed  this  word  in  wliat  letters  he 
had  before  him  (viz.  BO'AESTHE) ;  and  that  the  vowel  gave  place 
to  its  Tume  after  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  improvements.  In 
our  Review  fir  June,  we  felt  inclined  to  consider  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  originally  unwritten ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our 
opinion.  In  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  nations  have  been  found 
to  possess  wonderful  powers  of  elocution;  and  the  poverty  of 
•  dialect,  and  warmth  01  imagination,  render  their  common  conver* 
sation  highly  poetical.  And  surely  such  testimonies  are  not  to  be 
undervalued.  *  A  language  that  is  only  spoken,  may  nevertheless 
be  highly  polished  by  a  people  who  make  the  improvement  of 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  obliterated  in  the  age  of  Theocritus, 
Callimachus,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 

"  Sec  Heyne*s  Animadv.  m  11.  A.  24. 378.    Excur.  ad  IL  T.  pp, 
734.755.767.  Od.B.  114. 

"  Hesychius,  Fafciv,  ^apla-ao'Scu. 

'  !^,  Taylor's  Civ.  Law,  p,  555.         r^^t^]o 
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Acfar  idiom  a  national  concern,  appoint  solemn  assemblies  for  tlic 
purpose  of  displaying  their  poetical  talents,  and  hold  it  a  duty  to 
exercise  their  children  in  getting  by  heart  their  most  approve*! 
compositions ^^'     Hence  we  may  question  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing the  term  *  wTiting  *  to  the  poems  of  this  national  bard,  without. 
being  ranked  amongst  the  snarling  tribe*''.    We  admit  that  O,  as- 
well  as  £»  had  a  compound  sound :  it  is  abundantly  proved  from 
the  inscription  of  AIONTXO,   for  A;oyua'&u*^  upon  the  cup  de- 
scribed in ,  a  fragment  of  the  tragic  poet  Achaeus ;  the  proper 
names  Aioyja'd-^'j^'poc,  ^YiLOr(r^tvr^;y  &c. ;  inscriptions  and  public  re- 
cords ra.  u^r*  'E\x.\ilhy^^  which  evince  the  reluctance  wth  whiqh 
the  Athenians  submitted  to  any  embellishments  of  their  alphabet. 
Nay,  O  sometimes  occurs  substituted  for  01 ;  as,  Itor^arB  Ihscript. 
Corcyr.  ap.  Montefalcon.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  425.  XIII.  but  w^crg  la 
Henley's  translation,  p.  S05.    Chishul.  Inscrip.  Sig.  p.  40*    Ibid. 
p.  47.  read 

Soph.  EL  S85.   ^  roLvrx  (Jij  y^z  xa\  ^s^oiXswrat  ^iroihv  ; 

w'olii'edd.  Fl.'2.15.55.  4. 12.  Eustath.  1326- 57.  ed.  Rom.  1450.7. 
ed.  Bas.  where  it  has  been  changed  into  ^oihv-  icoaiv  MS.  HarL 
the  iota  has  been  inserted  more  recently.  Id.  ibid.  99.  ytipoL  <f>o  vita 
(thus)  MS.  Harl. 

Another  difficulty  remains  to  be  solved  :  viz. — ^was  the  name 
of  the  vou'el  substituted  for  its  ptyucer^  in  speaking,  without  any 
regard  to  quantity  ?  *  Yes,'  it  has  been  replied ;  *  this  is  perfectly 
the  genius  of  holism' — Hesychius,  Moycr[(^o£i — fjuva-lSm — ^f^ufi/^er 
*  nam  ^oles, .  integra  syllable  brevis  mensura,  v  convertunt  in 
eo,  non  ut  diphthongum  officiant,  sed  ut  scribendo  sonum  in 
ca  litera  sibi  consuetum  imitcntur,  docente  Prisciano,  1.  554.  ncc 
sccns  Bceoti,  quos  yjuvfut  et  xovve;  enunciasse  testis  est  EtymoL 

*^  Sir  William  Jones. 

'"  *  A  critic  would  tell  me,  that,  instead  of  uritten,  I  should  have 
said  composed.  Very  likely  :  but  I  am  not  writing  to  one  of  that 
snarling  generation.'  This  language  is  unbecoming  the  humane 
and  gentle  spirit  of  the  enchanting  author  of  •  The  Task.' 

*^  Ap.  Ath.  XI.  466.  F.  h  ro'Jrois  }.sit6t  to  v  crroi^sTov,  sirs)  'ffavrss 
«J  ^Kf'/ciA'ii  Tw  0  ixzyp'Zvrdy  cv  y.6vov  £<(>'  -^j  vCv  rirrs'Tai  ^vvdu^sws, 
aXXa  kol)  ort  ryp/  dir^hyyov  5'iajn;u.a/yft,  hd  rov  0  [lgvov'  ypa.'^ovm^ 
See  the  epitaph  on  Thrasymachus  the  sopl\ist,  ibid.  X.  454.  F.  See 
Eustath.  p.  511.-S86.  Duae  quoque  vccales  natura  breves,  cuin 
per  se  nimis  exiles  viderentur,  et  plusculum  temporis  in  cis  appeU 
landis  poncndum  esset,  sortitjc  sunt,  non  nomina  quidem  proprie^ 
5Cd  tamen  quadam  qvusi  nomina^  neque  ea,  quibus  hodie  gramma- 
tic  i  utuntur,  qui  cpsilon  et  cmicrcn  vocant :  sed  alia.  Nam  E  qui- 
dem EI,  0  autcm  OT  vetercs  nominabant.  Muret.  0pp.  II.  441, 
Cf.  Salmas.  ad  Inscr.  Kerod.  A.tt.  pp.  19.  36.  7.  237.  40.  238. 

Vnfi  fuit  tantura,  qua  respcndere  ncgantes,  ' 

^     I^ittcra,  et  xrato  regi  placuere  negantei.        Ausonius. 

»  Ser  Chandler's  Inscript.  Ant.  P.  XVIII.  ad  Ins.  IV.  XXI.  ad 
V,   XXII.  .id  VI.  ct  IX.  XXIX.  ad  LXXXVIL 
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pw632.  53.'  HEMSTERH.  in  auctar.  cm.  ad  Hesyth.  But  ^be 
fragment  attributed  to  Callimachus  in  the  edd.  of  Friscian  (L  cj, 
and  to  Alc«us  by  BENTLEY  (Fr.  cclviii.),  seemed  to  VALCKE- 
NAER^  to  belong  to  Alcman,  who  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
A  very  learned  friend,  however,  informed  him  that  the  name  <£ 
Callimachus  was  not  in  those  MSS.  which  he  had  consulted :  nor, 
is  it  in  MSS.  Cantab.,  one  of  which  has  ytaWix^pov  %9ovS^  svpela^ 
tovfarep,  and  another  Bvpilxg.  The  following  fragment  of  Coriuna* 
which  must  not  be  omitted  here,  has  been  beautifully  emended  bj 
Toup«*  and  Koen^'-: 

Nixa/  p  luIoLXotr^evTii  XiAPIflN, 

XoJpaK  r  i-K  khs  vacrcLv  'HNOTMH^NEN. 


,  li&o^ayr^g  yXoi  

Hties  for  T  being  poetically  resolved  into  OT  are  foreign  to  the  point 
under  discussion :  we  dare  not,  jfrom  mere  paritjr  of  reasonings 
assert  that  OT  may  be  substituted  for  O.  On  a  fragment  of  An* 
tiphanes  quoted  by  Pollux,  X.f.  107.,  *  tarn  hie  quam  apud  Athe- 
naeum' (IV.  169.  D.),  *  lege  ntovKwv^  rsriJ^r^tjiivo^  5  non  leoxi^ovi* 
pys  the  matchless  BENTLEY  in  Ep.  2.  ad  HEMSTERH., 
p.  103.  which  is,  probably,  corroborated  by  the  VENETIAN  MSS. 
In  a  line  from  Bacchylides  ap.  Hephast.  p.  71.  1.  read  f^ovvw. 
These  are  not  in  favour  of  ^ovXkcrSe  in  Homer. 

Toup"  has  dexterously  restored  IbO^Aa^tav  to  IdyL  XXVIII.  15.; 
in  which,  as  also  in  Idyl.  XV.,  Theocritus  has  used,  more  than 
he  generally  does,  the  old  Doric  dialect,  which  was  tpa.yu%  r*;, 
xai  uTripoyxog,  xa)  cJx  e'jyor^ro^f  and  pervades  the  fragments  oiF 
£picharmus  and  Sophr6.  In  defence  of  fioXsa^Bi  which  had  been 
approved  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  others,  Toup  appeals  to  BOAETOI 
on  the  Teian  monimfients  ap.  Chishul.  p.  98. 1. 24-.  In  Thucydides, 
IV.  76.  hitoXTj  MS.  Cass.  Two  MSS.  which  we  have  occasionallf 
examined,  preserve  hrt^ovXtj.  In  VIII.  66.9  however,  one  of  the 
MSS.  has,  we  suspect,  ^oAij.  EIII  TES  BOAEi:  is  also  in  the 
first  line  of  the  Choiseul  marble.  We  likewise  think  it  probable 
that  the  jEolians  continued  /3oAa  or  /SoAXa  for  ^ovXij,  in  spite  of 
the  more  fashionable  mode  of  spelling ;  for  they  are  both  preserved 
in  the  JEolic  inscriptions  cited  by  Kocn.  Supj)0se,  then,  BoXiais, 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  text,  not  at  the  instigation  of  L.ennep» 
but  of  a  majority  of  MSS.,  is  it  defensible  ?  In  II.  0.  339.  IIoAu- 
fd^as,  CocL  TowNL.  in  textu,  agreeable  to  Ovid : 

*  Vel  cum  DeVphobo  Polydamanta  roga— ' 

whereas  all  the  MSS.  Harl.  retain  the  common  form.  *  But,'  ob- 
serves MK  Knight,  *  though  this  elision  of  the  T  removes  the  me- 
trical irregularity,  the  greater  difficulty  still  remains  j  for  the  word 

^  In  Adoniaz.  Theocr.  p.  279.  C. 
f^  In  Append,  Not.  in  Theocr.  p.  20.  ^  Ad  Greg.  p.  179* 

f  Addend,  in  Theocr.  p.  40§^itizedbyCoogle   ' 
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mK^oii  ts  Chrke  has  observed,  is  tot^ly  inccAapalibk  vidi  tU 
$eo$e,  which  requires  a  coifjunctive  instead  of  a  4i»juncthe :  I  there- 
fore read 

But  such  abbreviated  forms  of  expression  are  not  unconunon  in  tbd 
Oreek  writers  I  I1.P.645. 

Lucian*  1.  70fr*9.  r^y  /xev  ovv  KOLrd^ixv  oVoWy  ro  a-ov  'lepOTtoifoy  vrro^ 
Ttplvwu^aiy  sv  dv  -^tuv  e%o«,  Tca)  ru;  Xoyi'M  ^fro^v^'  el  cl\  jm^ij,  ix>A  trv 

Having  intimated  that  E  was  designated  EI,  we  esteem  it  our 
ciutv  to  notice  an  assertion  sanctioned  by  a  name  which  confers 
authority  upon  whatsoever  it  recommends.  *  EMI,'  says  Dr. 
Vincent^,  *  is  written  in  the  oldest  Sigean  inscription.'  Chishul, 
however,  has,  in  oui< opinion,  satisfactorily  answered  BENTLE Y*s 
objections  to  the  claim  of  priority  in  the  lower  inscription.  ThU 
matchless  critic  was  not  so  happy  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Sigean 
as  upon  the  Bosporanian  inscription,  where  his  conjecture  turned 
^ut  to  be  the  reading  of  the  marble.  Dr.  Vmcent  may  have  ac- 
ceded to  Dr.  Bentley  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  his  inedited  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Mead'^  or  he  may  have  been  deceived  by  Shuckford,  or 

"  AnaL  Essay,  p.  41. 

2*  •0<J>5aXftoT«K  ipdfriau  Schol.  HarL  5727.  In  H.  A.  203.  ^R, 
tti  u"o*y  r^^f— ij  <V  if  vtptf  dif^—Od.  N..214.JP.48T.  IL  X.  254. 
BENITm  Saltern  sic  emendem :'  ij  irou  V  v^piv  opjs  vel  Spuf  pro  Spyjur 
ut  Od»  H.  $43.  Heyn.  ad  1.  Here  iroy  is  forced  into  the  text  witnout 
rhynoe  or  reason*  and  excluded  from  124.  where  it  ought  to  have 
leen  re-instated,  on  the  authority  of  Schol.  B.  Vat.  Lips.  Vict, 
ivitu}  signifies  never;  o:. ^rou^ nowhere.  In  A.  232.  BENTLEY  reads 
9pi'  508*  kioiOL^opjjy'  516.  Ojcaro  vel  Of^curo.  &c. 

*  Greek  Verb  anaL  p.  27.     Hypoth.  p.  10.  (*) 

^  This  marble,  and  a  few  other  rarities,  *  tanquam  Ancilia  in  fa- 
jnilia  sua  conservanda,  et  posteris  suis  tradenda,  testamento  com* 
xnendavtt  clarissimus  possessor.'  Mus.  Mead.  p.  212.  Whose  col- 
lection does  this  venerable  fragment  of  antiquay  gxace  at  present  i 
That  the  paper,  conununicated  probably  throiigh  Dr.  Mead  to 
Mr.  Chishul,  and  subjoined  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  the  Comm.  de  Deb.  in 
Part,  diis^  was  vmtten  by  Dr.  BENTLEY,  and  not  Dr.  Charles 
Ashton,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt.  We  have  also  good  wound 
for  believing  that  the  commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses,  published 
Lond.  1742,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  Asliton,  though  the  signature 
ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Richard  Warren,  archdeacon  of  SuflFolfc.  We 
know  not  on  what  authority  the  late  Gilb.  Wakefield  has  stated 
<Sylva  Crit.  III.  90.)  that  Dr.  Ashton,  who  was  one  of  the 
^ice-chancellor's  assessors  ist  1719|  in  the  dilute  with  Dr.  B.» 
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I>r.Ttfyk>ir*^,  6r  the  editort  of  the « Trak^  ^iploinatiqtie,'  xrfe,  tegr 
faithfol  than  usual,  have  inserted  EMI  in  the  lower  inscription* 
However  this  may  ha^e  happened^  it  is  manifest  <  exemplar,  quo 
USU8  est  vir  doctissimust  £MI  pro  £IMI  minus  recte  pr?eferre^ 
adeoque  argumentum,  in  quo  ibi  versatiu*,  ab  hac  inscriptione  neu- 
ttquam  adjuvan*'  With  the  true  spirit  of  mock  audquaries^  who 
are  generally  entangled  in  their  own  snares,  the  author  of  the 
htj^io'  mscription.  was  determined  to  carry  bacic  the  verb  to  what 
he  supposed  to  be  its  pristine  and  crude,state :  but  such  suppost-. 
tlons  are  seldom  found  ultimately  to  be  connected  with  real  disco* 
veries. 

2S3^._^  ft)— Afu^O  ^/4flUi&— A«y«  SchoL  Vict,  ad  IL  2.  lOa- 

^eisi  MS.  HarL  565S.  and  Ssist  ScboL  in  MS.  567^  i^ilji  Cod. 
Vesp.  composed  of  both  lections. 

275.  y^T^TMpx  rri  dpx^lx  avYxMct  sygypairro  /xtj/.  rovr^  dyvorjcag 
rif  irpoa-idr^iu  ro  a.  [Vide  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  554'.  ed.  3.] — 
V.  215.  /ATj^  Ms.  5658.  for  fi'TJrijj  (see  v.  415.)  but  [j^y^rspa  is  gene- 
rally represented  by  jw^a  as  in  MS.  6325. 

S56.  Quidam  scripsere,  dWx  a-iy  eWe^iovTa,  alii,  in  quibus 
.Aristarchus,  totos  quatuor  versus  delevere,  aj^siv^v  Xsfuuv  avrovg 
«Y5iy  i?^a^i  Ha)  by  rrj  ro^slx  rajy  ^vr^7rr,poDv  2  In  olio  Schol.  h  ^\ 
rai(  vccpitoTipai;  ypct^OAi  ovx.  ^crav :.  Schol.  Harl.  ad  II.  Z,  4-90. 
*AAX  «*V  ©i>toy  ioJca.  dorspitrxoi  rlhvron.  rd  youv  luh  xaXx^  Kslvrou 
xa)  itpo  rrjg  /utyr<rrj^»»f>oyia^.  iv  Sa  rri  i^vcasloL  oiaeri*  Vid.  Fragm. 
X^x.  Gr.  ap.  Hferm.  de  rat.  em.  dram.  p.  336. 

317.  fo  yi  Cod.  Vesp. 

377.  oXicrflai  Cpd.  Vesp. 

414.  Vera  lectio  est  dyysxi-ris  Heyu.  in  II.  K.  57- 
'  418.  oivT^f  $*  Cod.  Vesp. ' 

441.  Ivepja-ffs^  yp.  Barnes,  Tho.  Bentl.  htkpucz  MS.  5673. 

B. 

40#  Leg.  op  «tif  Heyn.  in  II.  A.  14. 

55.  r^srsp^u,  et  sic  ter  repetitur  in  scholiis,  bis  diserte.  Vide  He- 
rodotum  I.  35.  VII.  8,  4.  et  Wesselingium  ad  priorem  locum. 
T^h-Bpov  MSS.  5673.  5658.  6325. 

59.  dpY^1/'}  Dr.  Taylor  preferred  anjy. 

60.  ^  xo)]  ^  ydp  tjrsirofr^^  1  am  not  in  a  condition. to  6ilce  this 
t^k  upon  me  j  for  tlie  event  would  prove  that  I  was  unequal  to  it^ 
a«d  very  inexperienced :  but  I  certainly  would  defend  my  rights 
if  I  had  strength  sufficient.*  Dr.  Taylor.     He  aftefwards  thought 

was  praised  and  respected  by  this  Aristarchus  Cantabrigiensis : 
and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  for  Dr.  Cole's  reasons  in  attributing  to 
the  same  amiable  scholar  Exphcatb  Inscriptionis  in  andquo  Mar- 
more  Oxon.  edited  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  same  collection.  See  Dr. 
Cole's  MSS. 

A  sort  of  a  French  translation  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Act.  Soc 
Traj.  vol.  ii. 

?  Dr.  Taylor's  Comnu  ad  Marm.  Sandv. 
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dot  Mclm^^  stand  :'Wdl!  I  am  not  able ;  and  tke  frent  ^iryyiiLf 
proTe  it*' 


thcov  cruyr^v  hj^iUyjrai.     Confer  banc  notam  cum  ti^;ula.  ai 
itleio  tiadita  ad  Lacan.  I.  231. 

94-.  h\  iL"it^tif^iviv  (sic)  Infra  hoc  libro  338,  o&i  nirhs  habet 
banc  notam  adscnptam ;  dpiTro^antj^  i^iwy^lg  w;  ri  h\  fji,efifotcaf 
aclfrrapxo$  ^^  ^<'  ^h  ft.  Unde  liquet  jam  oHm  in  cbias  sectas  di- 
Tisos  esse  grammaticosy  quorum  alteri  in  heroici  versus  carsora 
^semper  liquidas  duplicaverint,  alteri  non.  The  oldest  gramma- 
rians, and  probably  the  poets  themselves,  were,  divided  on  the  pro- 
priety of  doubling  the  liquids  m  writings 

Mat  the  beginning  of  words,  ivl  asyifoiTi   Od.  A.  27.  969.  995. 

r.  256.  354.  360.  :^.  192.  K.  348. 
T.  9*.  529.  hiij^syifois  Cod.  Vesp. 
alcllg  paXaxom  A.  56.  sXsro  fi'iyar  A. 
746.  'O^uc^a  fUyaArfTosx  E.  61. 14^^ 
O^ycflTji  iuya\Y,ropi  Ibid.  233.  hr) 
^ilycL  366.  fTJoV  Tfi  iie^^^i  Z.  152* 
Kara  /uLOi^av  K.  16.  itjsi  cl  p.h/a  II.  B." 
43.  Cod.  TowNL.  &c.  M^  lu  hrtTi 
v.h  Theogn.  87.  (as  inadmissible  in 
Homer  as  Mxoy  uhv)  dr/volx  p*f%« 
Soph.'  Tr.  353.  cfipxri  ^oc?^fo79 
Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  734.  i^cr*  ^'jy.r,u.o(, 
1269.  |ttaAa  a(?>j^  11.  207-  iv>  ^f(r- 
rw^  879.  fTTi  ^^  |:^r/a^af  III  1210^ 
ivi  [Ktyipoii  IV.  8.  ©fv^i  iiiyih^ 
320.  r,£  jUriya  486.  rplitoca  ii^syav  528. 
Nijiflt^a  MjAtTryV  543.  Iir)  fttya;  642. 
dfri  iiBydfOio  754. 

M  in  the  middh  of  words.  Xais  ii)i^£>^iw  IL  A.  165.  ^r (rav  ^'  ^av- 

recrtn  ©.  544.  nrviJLirY,g  '^Loiai  K.  475. 
iTfiijrXijyflv  ^'  Lxaer/j'  ^.  363.  'Irro/if- 
oovTo^  iEschyl.  Theb.  490.  01  tirfij  ojv 
laaci  ApolL  Rhod.  II.  67»  tiXuiuim , 
861  ed.  Br. 

K  at  the  beginnmg  of  T^rords.  cuv  ^l  >s(p£ia'a'i  Od.  E.  293.  1. 68.  trp^ 

avr — II.  ;^.  81.   a  vo]M,J;sra<  Soph.  El. 
691.    drojBvpy  Theocr.  Id.  XXV. 
,  235.    dvT^o'i  vta^ijo-i  Apoll.  Rhod.  I« 

502.  Sid  vB<pkcv  edd.  $tsK  veipsujy  MS. 
Caes.  ap.  Br.  II.  187.  ditBCKh^cnTB  vi- 
4>QS  III.  214.  xpv4^£  vex'jy  IV.  480. 
radnrsro^voos  620. 

N  in  the  middU  of^  words,  airoriwi^svoi  Od.  B.  73.  MS.  Harl. 

MvpivT)$  II.  B.  814.  MS.  C.  C.  C.  Can- 

tab.  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  604.  Lap.  ant 

J  ap.  Grut.  p.  683.     Mvchvr^s  MSS. 

Trm.  Coll.  Cantab.    K0Yi<ra\9s  II.  r. 
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13.  CocLTowNL.  rivva-iov  HarL  5698, 
C£  n.  398.  ed.  Gren.  TvybxU  M.  26. 
CalKm.  hym.  in  ApolL  60.  ApolL 
Rhod.  11.  738-  I.  1271.  najpJevo- 
%aJof  .^chyll  Theb.  549.  2*70^01  » 
ApoU.  Rhod.  IV.  321.  'Epivvv$  II. 
220.  Hie  et  ubicunque  vox  iDa  re- 
currit,  in  Cscsareo  semper  unico  r 
scripta  est.  See  III.  7(H.  776.  *Epim 
Cod.  Medic.  III.  712.  IV.  714,  %i^ 
vxi%s  Id.  Cod.  This  word  is  constant- 
ly represented  with  a  single  k  in  the 
celebrated  MS.  of  Photius's  Lexicon, 
,  as  in  gl.  S^ava*  ^fat)  relating  to  CEd. 
CoL  90. ;  which  form,  Brunck  attests, 
was  invariably  preserved  in  Cod.  Reg. 
formerly  marked  2884.  as  in  Ant. 
603.  El.  113.  491.  1080.  Aj.  843. 
(Cf.  Col.  1299. 1434.  T.  895.)  'Ec*- 
ifV'jjv  diroph'Ji^^  Aristoph.  Lys.  812.  cum  , 
•  unico  V  scriptum  in  H.  The  same 
editor,  ad  Eur.  Ph,  1322.  (1327.) 
scribendum  <}>dvof  lysx  'E^ivuwv,  ut 
versus  antithetico  congruat  oXojui^ok 
lay^r^Tw:  dimetri  sunt  iamb,  brachy- 
catal. ;  but  <^6vo^'  hsxBv  *EpiyYi'Mv  is 
isochronous  to  the  corresponding 
verse.  *£p.  being  a  trisyllable,  ut 
Iph.  T.  938.  PoRs.  $vo7v  a  monosyl- 
lable CEd.  T.  640.  vhi'ji  a  dissyllable 
II.  IT.  526.  v£Kis<r(riy  a  trisyllable  Od. 
A.  568.  where  three  Vienna  MSS. 
and  Strabo  have  yixucra-^v'^.  In  Od. 
X.  401.  xrauisvoitn  vUvcciv  MSS. 
HarL  5674.  6325.    f  J^ev  I. y^rd 

KT,    yfxt/tTiv   5673.     fjLsra    xrejULsyouffi 
.  (thus)  yiy,'Jcr(r^,  et  in  marg.  yexvea-a-t 
5658. 
*P  at  the  beginning  of  words.  aKKd  p\w  vXrj6yn  Od.  I.  191.   rapap- 

jio'ov  A.  21.  Cod.  Vesp.  xara^^oov  M. 
204.  Id.  Kara  ppoov  S.  254.  Id.  ^c- 
pipplov  II.  0.  25.  Cod.  TowNL.  chri 
fpiov  H.  154.  Id.  [Ksciypijpu  BENT- 
LEY)  ntapoi  ppooy  IT.  151.  Id.  irori 
^  ppooy  P.  264.  Id.  sm  ppr^rw  *.  445.  Id. 

cfXsFTo  ^l  pi^Sov  CI,  343.  ij.eya  paxog 
Dav/es.  M.  Crit.  159.  njv^fi  ^uo-oi/Aijv 
v6>jy  Soph.  T.  72.    sU  s^jlI  pezof  lb. 


*^  Herman,  de  metr.  Find.  276.  Ep.  ad  Heyo.  408.  de  em.  rat* 
Gr.  Granxjp.  46. 
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847.'  ntcLpoL  pel^pom  An.  712.  Enstath- 
1409.  S8.;  45.29.  1612.  16.;  331. 14: 
'  dToJvTYfpos  L.  900.  XBirrr,^  sir)  piincriy 
In  Fr.  e  Scyriis  T.  iv.  651.  Br.  ed.  3. 
Ap.  PoUuc.  X.  160.  sanus  erat  **So- 
phoclis  locus,  neque  sollicitandus. 

KsarpoL  ci^pi  'jekevpa  jtai  nara,  pix'^^ 

Bentl.  Ep.  ad  T.  H.  p.  198. 

yor^^  <r  sir)  f^yfTol;  dpa  Eur.  Hipp.  462. 
C£.  MarkL  ad  Suppl.  94.  $io  fioirdf 
Hel.  1099.  (TTstni/trx  prf^Bi^  Ion.  530. 
r'm  pySaolT  <J>ovoy ;  EL  777.  I'a  paxij 
1065.  us  roijro  peirei  Aristoph.  PL  51. 
aural  ^l  plvas  syrovcw  Nub.  344.  yA^re 
ctydov  416.  p^r  otJv  piyuiv  is  the  text 
or  MS.  Barocc.  147.  as  well  as  of  the 
three  Codd.  Reg.  specified  by  Brunck. 
iCEpi  pvSpi,uJv  647.  TO  po<p67y  Vesp.  982J 
eir)  piKog  itXsoi  Pac.  699.  Jf  rd  poaua, 
740.     Theopompus  ap.  Suid.  v.  *Pa- 

Toyrwv  difivrwy  6  pa^i^iS  ATjjxo^wy* 
See  Append,  ad  Toup.  Em.  in  Suid. 
p.  452.  skiycas  ^1  XiVs  'Piov —  Theoc. 
Id.  1. 125.  ray  $*  6  poSo^avvg  "A^ujvi^ 
Adoniaz.  128.  Ti  pl<r^ig  XXVII.  48. 
Ti  po^a  ra — Epigr.  I.  iico  /SiTn;^. 

xs  'jTetroiev  Callim.  H.  in  DeL  25.  rd 
Sh  po^a  <{>yXXo?oXf  yyra —  Epier.  XII. 
W  p*  ocya  fj^so'tprfV  ApolL  Rhod.  1. 9Q6m 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Collectanea  re* 
latin^  to  this  poet,  *  Labat  versus. 
Fulcito  ropp  ivd  u.ecayjv.  But  SchoL 
ad  V.  769.  and  III.  37.  Sjp  —  ol  ft 
'Acifrrapysm  h*  krepov  p  svovin  rag 
rotavras  ypa^ag.  wg  'HpaxXewv  ^vjo'iy 
iv  ry}  n.  (228.)  ryj;  *l>daB6s'  ro  pa  rirt 
£x  x^;^o7o  \a^'ly.  S  ^a  III.37.  IV.68.- 
251.  ro  pa  IV.  582.  Vid.  Crit.  Vann. 
p.  335.  In  II.  31.  we  meet  with  an 
exception :  ksitrofLiroy,  ro  pa  ol.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  metrical  vir- 
tues of  the  digammon  are  not  always 
slighted  in  these  fragments :  fLipi,^>jErQ 
yap  ol—  (Fo<)  IV.  1470.  Crit.  Vann. 
393.  8cc.  rrnh  piTnjs  11. 1229.  III.  970. 
*Hf'  ay  by  Svre  pr^xros  lo<—  III.  848. 


~  «Erit'  VALCK.  in  dallim.  Fragm.  p.  179. . 
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:"  Kich  po^ho-civ  1030.   h!\  fmfr<riv  IV. 

1497.  ol  xfiv^tTiK  yVo  pir^ci-  jui- 

I'Oigy  Dionvs.  Perieg.  674.  e  CocL 
Brunck.  a{/.^p6<ria  fo$£Ot$  Myro  in 
An.  Gr.  I.  202.  ii.  —sir)  f7vsc;  He- 
rodes  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  Grot.  32L 
Pingue  super  oleum  infundens  arden* 
tibus  extis  ^n.  V.  263. 
V  ia  the  middle  of  words.   MXov  *TTspoxi^r,v  IL  A.  672.  —J*' 

v^copoas  Aristoph.  Acham.  922.  diro*' 
Q'j^  ApoU.  Rhod.  IV.  637.    See  Br. 
m   Anal.   Gr.    pp.   151.   162.  805. 
After    a   long   examination    of  his 
theory,  we  cannot  accede  to  Dawes's' 
suspicion,  that  the  liquids  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  words,  either  in  or  out  of 
composition,  very  conceding! y  suffer- 
ed the  digammon  to  be  prefixed  to 
them  in  utterance.      Misc.  Crit.  pw 
US.        / 
148»  iwg  y^ey  p  sirerorro'}  elujs  [j^sy  f  Cod.  Harl.  Heyn.  in  IL  M. 

iirr 
207. ;  Plato  in  Ion.  p.  539  D.  furnishes  aTTsfo,  ireraro  Plat.  MS. 
Vindob. 

159.  divBfxiiML*  Nolim  paginas  nimis  apertis  librariorum  erroribuft 
implere,  sed  huiusmodi  vitia  enotata  ad  similia  tollenda  inc^enium 
lectoris  aliquando  possunt  acuere.  Sic  in  Eurip.  Alcest.  l(jSo.  ed. 
Flor.  prave  a^yf<r<W;.  ^schylus  Athenaci  XV.  p.  667.  C.  \itpil( 
v^pi<r[jLOv$  ivy.  dtvBa-hvs  spLOi,  Ubi  infeliciter  dvsKTiovs  Casaubonus^ 
dvot^rsoug,  vel  dvoiciu^ovs,  vel  avfxWoyf .  Stephan.  Thes.  L.  G.  torn. 
III.  p.  1717.  D.  infelicius  Pa  wins.  At  quid  clarius,  quam  ttzas* 
positis  vocali  et  diphthongo,  legendum  eyaia-lov^  ? 

260.  dirdyev^e  xiujy  a  prima  m.  ut  videtur,  alterum  ex  emend. 
Wy  citatur  in  Schol.  6i>)  MS.  quoque  ex  em.  Schol.  dirdvev^g 
xiay  5658.  «r)  6m  5673.  Z.  286.  ev\  6iv}  Cod.  Vesp.  dirdvsv^t 
xnav  II.  A.  35.  From  II.  A.  251.  BENTLEY  has  restored  to 
Hesychius  xiwv  '^opevdslg  for  ixiofy.  MS.  Mos.  1.  has  xpyjfrsTiy  Iwv  II. 
A.  48.  diedvsviiv  *'j)v  BENTL.  Surely  Heyne  has  not  represented 
it  fairly :  should  it  not  be  ioly  ?  which  Od.  I.  189.  confirms.  Od.  B. 
288.  \mv  Cod. Vesp.  which  has  no  claims  to  the  text;  whereas 
H.  X.  S5.  eujv  reperitur  in  MSS.  Oxon.  et  Leid.  VALCK.  ad  L 
which  the  Oxford  editors  should  have  followed.  II.  O.  348.  Schol. 
Lms.  gives  ^sujy  (iscuv),  wliich  is  a  variation,  not  a  blunder.  In' 
Od.  A.  438.  read,  2o)  h  KKuratfJi-yritrrprj  ioXov  i^prvs  rjyXo'S' "lONTI, 
A  votive  inscription  in  Herodotus,  V.  59.  AiJL^irpCwy  pJ  dve^rjuiy 
t^y  difo  TyjXs^odwy  VALCKENAER  corrected  avc Sr^jc'  dyiajv^  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  disposed  to  prefer  Bergler's  Icay  mention- 
ed m  Wesseling's  Dissertation,  p.  167-  and  replaced  by  Wolfius***, 
Od.  r.  257.  'Arpsl^Tjs,  TpoirjSev  iwv. 

'*  Pro  vulg.  kcuy  reposyi  cum  nonnullis  laJy,  i.  e.  aviaJy.  Ceteris 
conjecturis  vix  locus  est ;  minime  er,'  quam  post  Bentleium  nuper 
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'ArisUrchus  quld«m  summe  eruditus  Cantabrigiensis'  restored  it 
thus : 

AMnHITPTON'  •  MANETHEKE  •  NEON  •  AnO  TEAEBOAON. 
j,  c. —  Amphitryo  me  Teleboa  de  gente  rcvertens — Sacravit. 

Asid  this  palmariaa  emendatbn  is,  we  suspect,  strengthened  by  MS. 
Cant^.  formerly  in  the  colkction  of  Dr.  Askew.  •  Pari  le^,* 
adds  Chjshul  in  a  MS.  note,  *  corrigendum  illud  Homericum  f%e 
v^^y^df  et  legendum  eytv  yjdvwo^'  ipimo  perpetuo  apud  Homemm 
y^fio;  noii  yij^uftof .'    fie  did  not  probably  recollect  Od.  N-  79. 

We  hav^  indeed,  waded  through  a  vast  profound  of  learned 
t>OQsense  about  yri  intensive  as  well  as  vrj  privative.  In  truth,  v,  not 
V1J,  is  prefixed  to  ij^^uaof  s  as  in  yyirptxifS,  Xa^io-a-cv  and  flc^wo'cw,  Aa- 
rvo'o'w  aod  arvl^u).  II.  B.  148. 

'XI;  6*  Srs  xiVT/Tei  Zs^vpo^  fiM  kr/iov,  MuJV 

Heyne  preserves  the  quantity  of  ij^ust  by  writing,  on  the  authority 

of  MS.  TcwNL*  YjUiv  d(rr It  would  have  been  less  hazardous  to 

recommend 

cicahsif  et  itmoilptiv  ilidem  dicuntur  ut  daifaipuv  et  ff^txiceiv,  ara^)^ 
et  aora^)$,  crax^s  et  dfrrxyQjg.  T.  Fab.  in  Scaligeran.  p.  19.— 
AikI,  since  etymological  writers  too  often  trace  words  to  a  head  not 
their  own,  *  neque  sequimur  viros  doctos,  vijXijTg?;  cum  Bamesio  in 
Homero  Od.  n.  317.  scribentes.  Hanc  derivandi  ratronem  cum 
grammatici  veteres  ignorarent,  quis  miretur,  eos  in  vocis  vi  expli- 
canda  tantopere  discrepare?  Nam  Apollonio,  Lexici  Homeric! 
auctori,  Hesychio,  et  Eustathio  (p.  180S.  23.  =606.  46.**)  vijXirr)^ 
est  avajuiapDjrof'  at  Aristarcho  apud  ApoUonium,  Schohastac  mi- 
nor!, Etvmol.  M.  dfiaorocXor^  yrXtrisf  Cod.  Vesp.  yr^Xirels  MSS. 
Harl.  gl.  in  marg.  MS.  6325.  afj,aprdvov(rou  H.  Steph*'>  but  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  703.  vij^i^eT;  H.  Steph.  has  suffered  to  escape 
unmolested,.  vr^Xslsig  e  codd.  Br.  et  Beck.,  vijXijrfT;  Hartungus, 
vyjXirsls  Hoelzlinus ! 

311.  axiovra]  MS.  5673.  *  383.  voXiv—sed  trroXiv  397.  Hanc 
scripturam  Cypriis  in  Salaminc  tribuit  Scholiastes  Venetus  ad  U. 
>9. 1.'  383.  irroXiy  MS.  5673.  397.  'ifroKiv  MSS.  5658. 6325.  which 
have  preserved  Ti/}Xtfidxf  BhtvJac  [Ff/x.] 

plures  fecmint,  ay«$r,>«  yixv,  Dandi  prixnum  erant  auctores  hujus 
formsc  activac  praeter  Grammatlcos  quosdam  et  comiptum  versora 
Hymn,  m  Cer.  395.   Prolcg.  LV. 

J"  Ibid.  1.  29.  =53.  d^xprririxd$  f<(>ij  tiMoUa^,  ri$  druxxKoi^xs 
rpy  'O^va-a-ia.  w;  h^Xol  to,  a7  are  dny^dfyva-i  x«)  at  njAjrcTf  sWif  jcad 
c  text.  Cod.  Hari.  a7  <ri  r  dr.     II.  A.  307. 

"Hfe,  orvW-rt  Msvomdh!  xa)  Frti  trdpomy. 
f  RuHNKEK.  Ep,  Cr.  L  92. 
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417.  fp  ]  oi?  567S.  74-.  6325.  Cod.  Vesp.  which  is  invariably  re- 
tAincdin  Cod.Ven.  Iliad. 

652.  iJf^faO  ^\!^i  MSS.  5673. 6325. 

•4L  Read  yj^ifrkt^  hi  ^srdi'  II.  A.  2.    ^ava-suj  sv)  fefrg^a;  MS. 
Mor.  ap.  Barnes  A.  15.    yjpvo-ew  ivoL  cm-rpftpu)  on  a  golden  sceptre  t . 
ON  for  ANA  in  a  Doric  inscripcion  in  count  Caylus's  Antiquities. 

78.  Deesse  in  quibusdam  editt.  versum  istum  *H^*  Xva,  luiv —  tes- 
tatur  H.  Stephanus.  £t  deerit,  si  me  satis  audient  editores,  ifi 
futuris  quibusqiie.  Hue  autem  irrepsit  ex  A.  95.  ubi  tanien  non 
minus  apte  quam  hie  inegte  adhibetur :  DAWES.  M.  Crit.  S7. 

^A6.  Apiar64>ayy)$  kvixcv;  i^dyocrog,  sed  schol.  in  marg.  citat  aSa* 
tirots  [Probabilis  lectio  Aristophanis.  Vide  II.  *.  460.  J 

278.  oXA*  Sr  M  coiviov  kpov  manus  prima,  sed  correrit  oAX* 

StB  ^  a- •  pari  errore.     In  fine  versus  *ASrjvaiu;y  plane  scrip* 

turn,  ut  in  omnibus  Aristophanis,  hunc  locum  ridentis  Nub.  400. 
cditionibus  Brunckianam  praecedentibus.  Ibi  ijuidem  'AQyyvwv,  ut 
postulat  metrum,  praebent  codices  non  pauci,  et  Demetrius  de  Elo- 
cut.  150.  jamdudum  a  Spanhemio  indicatus,  idque  edidit  Bruno^ 
kius.  Sed  cum  tres  ejus  MSS.  'Ad^vaiwy  dent,  ipse  etiam  Raven* 
xias,  ut  ex  Invemizii  silentio  coUigere  licet,  vide  annon  legendum 
sit,  cum  in  Homero,  tum  in  Aristophane,  loHica  dissmutiono^ 
*A67}yixY,  Pleraeque  enim  omnes  erases  prius  in  pronunciandOf 
jquam  in  scribendo  exstant.  In  Herodoto  notum  est  semper  scribi, 
O^Ciwv,  *A6rjV£wy,  et  similia,  qus  tamen,  cum  solenm  vocalis  £  et 
diphthoi^  eu  permutatione  ui  &rf^aiMv,  'Adrjvaiuiy  Codex  Mediceus 
transformaret,  Jacobus  Gronovius  exempbri  sue  vitiis  kxuts&Ui 
deceptus  est,  et  criticis  ludibrium  debmt.  Cf.  Supj^.  ad  Pnef. 
Eur.  P.  Ivi.  'A^r,y%lujy  5658.  'Aflijviw/  6325.  II.  P.  27S.  x«^>aXi«r 
Zenodotus,  K£<^a>^iu;y  Etym.  M.  p.  507.  iEschyL  in  Niob.  ap. 
Schol.  Lasc.  in  Soph.  El.  139.  (f.  47.)  M6yo$  ^ewy  yoLp  ^dyoTQf  ^i 
^wpujy  ipoL  Edd.  FL  1.  2.  1544.  1555.  iwptouv,  H.  Steph.  Swpwy, 

303.  304.  ro^pa  $1,  ev  ri<ri  rwv  hc^o^Eu/y,  oyx  jtrav.  seid  alii:^d 
^hol.  dpiarap^og  ^s$fji,Ty70  w$  tj  irXrfivg  aVoyioxro  [II.  O.  805.]  la 
303.  yp,  TfjiJ^ra  Xvypx. 

Schol.  Lasc*  in  Soph.  EL  267  (f.  51.)  !i^r,po{. 


lyia-ios  rjyxa-trs  [1.  ^l  Fav.]  iro\vyjid<roio  ^uXijvij; 


A 


This  approximation  to  Schol.  Harl.  is  totally  effaced  by  Brunck 

in  his  editions.   ro<{>^a  ys  6325.   ro^px  reuJr  (thus)  5658.   Ibid. 
Xuycov  5673. 

472.  Scripserat  ohcv  ivoi :  sed  cum  hue  pervenisset,  a  in  ot  muta* 
vit  et  alterum  i  erasit,  ut  nunc  hasc  at  lectio^  olvov  oivo  vogym;  ii« 
sane  consideranda,  qui  de  digammo  scripsere.  Omv  o^yop^wvvref 
MSS.  5673.  5658.  6325. 


J[  To  be  continued  in  our  next). 
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Art.  X — Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.     (Concluded  Jromx, 
p.  150). 

THROUGH  the  multitudinous  windings  of  a  labyrinth,  in 
^hich  WE  have  been  condenuied  to  linger,  we  must  hurry  our 
readers.    The  clue  of  an  epitome — 

Errabunda  r  eg  ens  tenui  vestigia  fHo-^-- 

VfiVL  re-conduct  them  to  the  light  with  comparative  cderity. 

The  biographer,  whom  we  left  slumbering  in  the  *  Court  of 
Love,'  suddenly  awakes  amidst  the  plague  of  London  in  1 349. 
It  is  unknown*  where  Chaucer  resided y  or  *how  he  was  em^ 
floytdy  at  this  period.  Imagination  fills  the  vacuity :  and  as 
Milton  retired  into  Berkshire  from  the  plague  of  1665,  *  Chai^- 
ter  perhaps  retired  to  the  groves,  and  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
poet  \  *  ^  The  history  and  moral  effects  of  various  plagues  are 
compared  :  and — 

■  *  if  it  be  true,  that  to  the  concoction  of  a  great  mind  are  re- 
quired not  only  original  stamina  of  a  very  pccuiiar  sort,  but  also 
srcat  and  powerful  inipressioTiSy  to  call  the  secret  springs  of  the  sou! 
into  act;  tnen*  (our  biographer  infers)  <  tlie  plague  of  1849  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  principal  epoch  in  the  life  of  Chaucer.' 

Opposing  Tyrwhit,  and  supporting  Leland,  Mr.  Godwin 
leads  Chaucer  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  and  there  terminates 
the  education  of  the  poet. 

To  Gower  and  Strode,  supposed  students  at  Oxford,  the 
poem  of  *  Troilus  and  Creseide  *  is  dedicated.  *  Itemovals  from 
one  university  to  another  appear  to  have  been  extremely  com* 
man*  ' These  are  offered  as  arguments  to  repel  *  Mr.Tyfwhit's 
triumphant  sneer  j'  whose  opinion  that  th6  poem  was  translatecf 
from  the  Filostrato  of  Boccacio,  not  from  the  Latin  of  a  Lol- 
Kus  mentioned  in  the  *  House  of  Fame,'  is  also  rejected,  after 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  jtrobabilities.  The  life  of  Boccacio» 
with  a  list  of  his  friends  and  of  his  literary  labours,  are  most 
unnecessarily  intruded. 

On  the  critical  department  of  the  work  we  shall  postpone 
our  remarks. 

Deserting  *  Troilus  and  Creseide,'  to  collect  the  scattered 
links  of  our  biographical  chain,  we  meet  Strode  and  Gower 
confidential  friends  of  Chaucer.  By  their  works  and  character, 
and  an  unsatisftlctory  account  of  misunderstandings  with  Chau- 
cer, we  are  too  ceremoniously  detained. 

The  doubtftil  assertion  of  Leland,  that  Chaucer  studied  at 
Paris,  is  received  as  a  fact  by  Mr.  Godwin ;  who  believes  that 
^  he  was  there  courted,  honoured,  and  beloved.'  His  studies 
in  the  Inner-Temple,  which  Tyrwhit  is  inclined  to  admit,  are 
discountenanced  by  our  biographei: :  yet  the  temptation  cannot 
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be  resisted,  of  metamorphosing  the  bard  into  a  barrister,  to  in- 
» struct  us,  by  learned  episodes  of  competent  length,  on  civil, 
canon,  feudal,  aiid  consitutional  law,  by  observations  on  plead- 
ings and  judicial  abuses,  and  by  eulogies  on  the  statute  of  trea- 
son (25  Edw.  III.). 

The  poet,  thus  *  accoutred  *'  *  in  the  robes  of  a  lawyer,*  is  ia- 
troduced  into  hnaginmy  courts,  addresses  juries,  *  developes 
quirks,*  saves  thieves  from  the  gallows,  demonstrates  innocence 
by  able'  pleading,  and  affords  to  his  biographer  an  opportunity 
for  common-place  aspersions  on  the  practice  of  our  courts  of 
law. 

Whether  barristers  have  more  *  unhappy  tempers  *  than  other 
men,  we  cannot  ascertain.  Their  forensic  contentions  appear 
beneficial,  not  only  to  their  clients,  but  to  public  justice.  Ac- 
knowledged to  be  hired  professioyial  partisans,  their  eloquence 
is  suspected,  their  sophisms  controuled :  and  the  *  what  is  true  J 
in  law  or  fact,  is  rarely  mistaken  for  fallacy,  by  the  court  or  by 
the  jury. 

We  abandon  the  lawyers  for  *  Palamon  and  Arcite.'  This 
poem,  borrowed  from  Boccacio,  is  considered  with  the  improve- 
ments first  remarked  by  Tyrwhit.  It  has  not  been  protected, 
by  the  applauses  even  of  Dryden,  from  unmerited  neglect. 
The  assertion  of  Lydgate,  that  Chaucer  translated  Dante,  is 
discredited  :  and  *  The  Testament  of  Love,*  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  *  Consolatio  Philosophix  *  of  Boethius,  is  justly  charac- 
terised as  an  unsuccessful  effort. 

.    *  We  are  now  arrived  at  an  eventful  period  of  the  poet*s  life.* 
•*  From  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  if  not  sooner,  to  his  death,  he , 
wa$  a  courtier,  the  counsellor  ot  princes,  employed  in  various  ne- 
gotiations and  embassies,  and  involved  in  the  factions,  contentions, 
and  intrigues  of  his  time.' 

To  his  literary  reputation,  Chaucer  perhaps  owed  his  pro- 
motion. In  earlier  periods  of  history,  princes  considered  the 
patronage  of  literature  among  their  duties.  Examples  are  ad- 
duced :  and  Edward  III.  is  presumed  to  have  been  no  less  for- 
ward to  patronise  talents  than  his  rivals.  In  1358  the  poet^ 
entered  the  family  of  his  sovereign.  The  verses  on  the  court- 
ship and  marriage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  those  on  the  death  of 
the  duchess  of  Lancaster,  possibly  contributed  to  his  elevation. 

The  inference  of  Mr.  Tjrrwhit,  that  the  appointment  given 
to  Chaucer,  of  comptroller  of  the  customs,  implies  the  kin^s  in- 
ability to  discern  poetical  merit,  is  opposed  by  an  observation 
that  the  thought;  rarely  occurs  to  a  pnnce  of  suiting  the  office 
to  the  man :  the  obligation  being  conferred,  the  man  must  suit 
himself  as  well  as  he  can  to  the  office.  The  cases  cited  in 
point  are  those  of  Addison, ,  Prior,  and  the  dramatic  ^poets  of 
our  own  day,  Cumberland  ^d  Murphy.  ^         ,- 
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It  is  conjectwed  that  Edward  III.  enabled  Chaucer  to  reside 
at  Woodstock,  where,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  though  his  resources  are  mU' 
kno'u>n :  the  first  grant  of  an  annuity  from  the  king  is  dated 
June  20,  1367. 

Tlie  Plantagenets  are  now  preferred  to  the  poet.  Our 
readers  can  readily  resort  to  the  history  of  the  times ;  and  we 
are  not  inclined  to  re-visit  the  English  court  of  1358,  to  com- 
pare Edward  III.  with  William  the  Norman,  Edward  I.  with 
Henry  II.,  or  to  describe  anew  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  We  h^l 
the  birth  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  but,  since  we  know  nothing  *  spe- 
cifically *  of  his  juvenile  history,  we  may  pass  over  the  supposed 
plan  of  his  education.  His  courtship  of  the  princess  Blanche^ — 
the  demeanour  of  damsels — ^the  ceremonies  of  knighthood--p- 
the  general  history  of  Edward  III.  and  of  the  Black  Prince — 
and  the  invasions  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth 
'  century — are  subjects  offered  successively  to  our  attention. 

From  a  poenij  *  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,'  are  derived  the 
early  adventures  of  John  of  Gaunt  \  the  progress  of  his  temper, 
his  fortune,  and  his  love.  To  *  Chaucer's  Dream '  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  notice  of  the  poet's  passion,  his  mistress,  and  the 
nuptial  felicity  of  his  princely  patron. 

On  the  mere  authority  of  a  word  in  Chaixcer's  depositiopji 
already  noticed  (^ arfntez^\  which,  it  is  contended,  alludes  not 
to  the  grant  of  a  shield  of  arms,  but  expresses  that  he  actually 
had  borne  arms^  the  poet  is  sent  to  invade  France,  with  Edward 
III.,  in  the  autumn  of  1S59.  This  assumed  fact  tempts  the 
biographer  to  loiter  at  the  siege  of  Rheims ;  to  join  me  en- 
campment before  Paris;  to  admire  the  military  character  of 
Edward  III.  j  and  to  consider  Chaucer,  not  a  spectator  only  of 
these  warlike  scenes,  but  a  *  hero  enlisted  for  the  conquest  of 
an  empire.* — *  Having  already  seen '  (imagined)  *  Chaucer,  after 
a  short  experiment,  throwing  off  the  garb  of  a  lawtfer^  we  shall 
Bot  wonder  that  he  did  not  persist  to  cultivate  the  militaru 
profession.' — *  With  the  peace  of  Bretigni  he  closed  his  miU-^ 
tary  career.' — *  The  soul  of  Chaucer  had  no  delight  in  thQ 
alarms  of  the  field.'    He  was  *  the  poet  of  peace.' 

The  business  of  biogi^aphy  is  to  narrate  facts,  not  to  amnse 
t^ith  presumptive  circumstances,  possibiHtieSy  and  dreams. 

Jotii  of  Gaunt  (to  whom  we  return),  having,  by  the  imex- 
^ected  demises  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  dilchess  Maud,^ 
become  die  wealthiest  landholder  in  England,  in  1362  wa^ 
created  duke  of  Lancaster.  His  possessions,  titles,  and  various 
historical  inddents,  are  recapitulated. 

The  second  vdume  commences  with  the  history  of  the  *^a- 
i«wwi  4e  la  Bose,  which  Warton  has  already  learnedly  criticised^ 
iffhi^h  Fetrar<;h  slightec^  and  the  laodem  Laharpe^  confessed 
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thsit  he  could  never  read.  Ttus  poem,  which  in  the  dawn  of 
literature  might  be  attractive  and  useful,  we  ako  must  be  per- 
mitted to  overlook. 

To  comment  on  this  work  of  Chaucer,  and  to  prepare  us  for 
the  ecclesiastical  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  we  are  exer- 
cised amidst  digressions  on  *  the  revival  of  learning '  (a  phrase 
applied  to  the  twelfth  century  as  pertinently  as  to  the  age  of 
Leo  X.)«  ^  The  rise,  vows,  and  learning  of  the  mendicant  or- 
ders, with  their  chiefs,  St.Francb  and  St.  Dominic— »the  efiect 
of  literature  on  religious  establishments — and  the  French  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century — are  next  reviewed.  Chaucer  is  pour- 
trayed  commencing  his  translation  of  the  Rom^m  de  la  Base, 
*  vrith  a  concentred  mind,'  engaged  two  or  three  years  in  its 
progress,  and  congratulating  himself  ^  at  its  termination,  as  a 
principal  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  poetical  language 
of  his  country.* 

We  are  soon  transported  to  Aquitaine,  a  dukedom  over 
which  the  Black  Prince  (after  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers) 
in  1363  reigned  as  feudatory  lord.  His  character,  and  a  de^ 
scription  of  his  court  and  visitors,  precede  a  history  of  Spanish 
affairs,  and  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  whom  the  Black  Prince  under- 
took to  restore  to  his  sovereignty.  Of  the  junction  of  rein- 
forcements under  the  duke  or  Lancaster,  the  event  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  ingratitude  of  the  restored  Peter,  the  sickness  of 
the  English  army  and  its  commander,  we  are  circumstantially 
informed,  before  we  renew  our  acquaintance  witli  Chaucer  or 
John  of  Gaunt. 

The  first  official  notice,  in  our  records,  of  the  name  of  Chau- 
cer occurs  while  John  of  Gaunt  was  absent  in  Spain.  The 
English  monarch  granted  to  the  poet  an  annual  pension  of 
twenty  marks  *  for  life,  or  until  the  king  should  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  him,  for  services  performed  and  to  be  performed.* 
Edward  III.  is  consequently  characterised  as  the  original  patron 
of  Chaucer.  The  value  of  this  pension,  after  consisting  autho- 
rities, and  considering  the  quantity  of  silver  and  the  relative 
prices  of  provisions,  Mr.  Godwin  estimates  at  240/.  annually* 
He  next  enumerates  grants  and  gratuities  of  Edward  III.  to 
John  of  Gaunt  and  various  persons  $  relates  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  France,  where,  in  1369,  John  of  Gaunt  had  a  command ; 
mentions  the  death  of  the  duchess  Blanche,  whith  afforded  a 
subject  for  <  The  Book  of  the  Duchess ;'  and  from  this  poem 
discovers  that  Chaucer,  when  he  vnrote  it,  *  was  in  love  in  all 
tkeformsy  and  probably  *  married  the  lady  to  whom  he  perse- 
veringly  paid  his  addresses.' 

Aiter  the  last  campaign  of  the  Kack  Prince,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  have  been  narrated,  Chaucer  is  repre- 
sented as  '  employed  on  some  commission  to  the  continent '  in 
1370,  and  receives  letters  of  protection  froHi  ^e  orowa* 
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In  1S71,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ^cast  his  a/es  upon  those  2- 
lustrious  dames,'  the  daughters  of  Peter  the  Cruel;  one  of* 
whom  he  married,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  As  the  work  proceeds,  he  is  occasionally  distinguished 
by  the  style  of  royalty.  John  of  Gaunt,  however,  is  con- 
denmed  for  this  matrimonial  connexion^  which  is  eccentrically^ 
termed  *  a  sort  of  speculative  and  dialectical  claim  to  the  chi^ 
magistracy  of  a  nation.' — *  What  was  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to 
the  Spanish  nation  ? ' 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  Black  Prince 
being  infirm,  John  of  Gaunt  acquired  an  ascendency  in  political 
afiairs.  The  progression  of  his  power  is  traced  \  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  Chaucer  *  invariably  rose  and  fell  with  the  inter^ 
changeable  vicissitudes*  of  his  patron. 

Mr.  Godwin  again  plunges  us  into  the  depths  of  history,  to 
pursue  the  current  of  events  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the 
state  of  the  church  and  papal  usurpations  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IIL,  and  Edward  L,  IL,  and  IIL  5  the  origin  and  re- 
enactment  of  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  praemimire,  and  the 
statute  of  mortmain.  Ecclesiastical  subjects,  the  abolition  of 
the  tribute  to  the  pope  imposed  by  king  John,  and  the  tax 
called  Peter's-pence,  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  reformer 
WicUffe,  of  whose  life  the  incidents  are  detailed,  as  he  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  books  to  John  of  Gaunt.  We  are  next  enve- 
loped in  the  history  of  William  of  Wykeham  (a  rival  to  the 
duke  in  his  father's  favour);  his  architectural  skill,  preferr 
ments,  political  revenues,  offices,  and  dismission. 

In  1371,  the  new  king  of  Castile,  with  his  brother  the  earl 
of  Cambridge,  and  their  brides,  visited  England,  to  consult  - 
with  the  king  their  father  on  a  disastrous  campaign,  the  events 
of  which  are  enumerated,  particularly  an  extraordinary  inarch 
of  the  king  of  Castile  into  France  in  1373,  and  the,  consequent 
negotiations  and  truce. 

In  a  commission  dated  the  12th  of  November,  1372,  Chau- 
cer is  nominated  J  .with  John  de  Mari  and  sir  James  Pronan,  ^ 
^sociate  in  a  mission  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  respecting  com- 
mercial arrangements.  The  maritime  affairs  of  England  and 
Genoa  m  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
^e  introduced,  as  mercantile  episodes. 

Whether  Chaucer  ever  went  on  this  embassy,  has  by  many 
been  considered  uncertain :  but,  this  fact  being  admittedi  Mr. 
Godwin  accompanies  the  poet  on  a  tour  fi-om  Genoa  through 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  vbits  Petrarch  at  Padua. 

On  verses  (noticed  by  Speght)  in  the  prologue  to  *  The 
Clerke  of  Oxenforde's  Tale  of  Grisildisy  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  ^  lemed  at  Padowc  of  a  worthy  clerk'  *highte". 
*  Fraunceis  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete,'  the  hypothesis  of  Chau-* 
cer's  int^^w  wjth  thf  lover  pf  Vaucluse  is  erected* 
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The  Italian  tale  of  Grisildis  concludes  the  Decamerone,  and» 
in  a  letter  from  Petrarch,  in  June  1372,  to  Boccacio,  is  hiehlj 
applauded.  The  coincidence  pf  this  date  with  the  time  of  the 
embassy,  the  name  of  Petrarch  being  mentioned  in  preference 
to  that  df  Boccacio,  and  Padua  being  expressly  noticed,  are  the 
principal  reasons  which  convince  Mr.  Godwin  (to  whom  *  trifles 
light  as  air'  are  *  confirmations  strong')  of  this  fact,  and  induce 
Jhim  to  relate  (or  rather  invent)  all  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
terview in  a  warmly-coloured  romance,  where  the  once  *  fasti- ' 
.  dious  pedant '  is  consistently  changed  into  a  bard  *  in  whom 
the  genius  of  modem  poetry  seemed  to  be  concentred.', 

If  Chaucer  learned  the  story  of  Grisildis  from  Petrarch,  we 
ore  gravely  assured,  *  it  is  not  improbable^  that  *  he  carried 
home  the  Decamerone^  In  reply  to  those  who  disbelieve  any 
interview,  the  advanced  age  of  Petrarch,  his  diminished  vanity, 
and  other  unsatisfactory  arguments,  are  offered  to  oppose  the 
entire  silence  of  Petrarch  himself,  and  of  all  his  biographers,  on 
the  subject  of  a  visit  so  flattering.  De  Sade,  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  volume,  promises,  but  fails,  to  show  that  Chaucer  was 
*  en  liaison'  with  Petrarch. 

From  Padua  we  are  led  to  the  ecclesiastical  congress  con- 
vened at  Bruges  in  1374,  respefcting  unsettled  claims  of  the 
popedom,  to  -which  Wicliffe  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
from  England,  and  afterwards  ill  treated  by  the  pope.  From 
the  congress  of  ecclesiastics  we  hasten  to  solace  ourselves  in  the 
wine-vaults. 

In  1374?,  Chaucer  is  indulged  with  a  daily  pitcher  of  wine 
(about  two  annual  tuns)  for  lire ;  a  royal  grant,  which  tempts  to 
digressions  on  the  generous  use  by  the  ancient  gentry,  and  by 
poets  and  romance-writers,  of  this  *  aliment  of  poetic  heat* 
Its  price  in  1199,  Stowe  relates,  *for  the  timne  of  principal 
goodnesse,'  never  exceeded  twenty-six  shillings.  Learned  in 
wine^measures,  Mr.  Godwin  translates  dolium,  the  tun  5  pipa^ 
the  pipe  or  half-tun  5  lagena^  the  pitcher  or  gallon.  He  va- 
lues a  gallon  of  wine  daily,  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  at  about 
10/.  annually,  and  estimates  the  vicissitudes  of  the  poet's  for- 
tune by  these  measures  of  wine.  He  received,  we  observe,  in 
1374,  a  pitcher,  or  10/.  a  year:  in  1378,  20  marks,  or  13/. 
6s.  Hd.y'm  lieu  of  this  grant;  and  in  1398,  after  he  had  been 
reduced  to  seU  his  grants,  an  annual  tun,  or  5/.  Computing 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  as  equal  to  eighteen  times 
money  of  the  same  denomination  now,  Chaucer,  m  1374,  en- 
joyed an  annuity  of  1 80/.  in  addition  to  the  240/.  granted  in 
1367.  The  alliance  of  wine  with  poetry  is  traced  from  the  times 
of  Homer  and  Anacreon,  to  those  of  our  own  laureated  bards. 
Chaucer  is  supposed  to  have  consumed  his  four  pipes  a  year, 
amounting  in  modem  money  to  180/.;  and,  as  240/.  must  be 
inadequate  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  a  man  whose  establish*^ 
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ment  allowed  so  much  wine,  Mr.  Godwin,  witboot  hesitating 
for  facts,  creates  resource^  for  an  entire  revenue  of  55/.  1 1*.  0^^, 
or  about  1000/.  of  the  present  value. 

This  income  he  most  ingeniously  fabricates.  The  pension 
;ind  wine  amount  only  to  420/.  1  he  house  at  Woodstock  is 
valued  annually  at  about  100/.  Still  the  deficiency  of  nearly 
half  remains,  which  is  tlius  aomirablt  accounted  for.— 

*  //  is  not  unfrequent  for  the  (royal)  grant  of  a  house  to  be 
accompanied  by  other  perquisites.^  'We  may  indulge  a  suppo- 
sition that  Chaucer  inherited  a  paternal  fortune  adequate  to 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  subsistence !  !* 

Chaucer,  Ws  inventive  biographer  presumes,  '  seldom  dined 
without  two  or  three  chosen  friends ;'  and,  being  a  man  of  taste, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  courtier,  his  convivial  amusements  had  ad- 
/ditional  zest,  since  they  were  ^subjected  to  tlie  canons  of  criti- 
cisin^ 

Whether  by  Edwai'd  III.,  or  his  queen  Philippa,  the  talents 
of  Chaucer  were  iirst  spontaneously  recognised,  '  or  to  them 
pointed  out  by  another,*  ^it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.^  The 
appointment  of  Chaucer  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, introduces  a  discussion  on  the  nature,  importance,  and 
emoluments  of  this  office.  A  salary  exceeding  657/.  is  now 
added  to  the  previous  revenue  of  lOCO/.  That  the  comptroller- 
ship,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhit  and  others  conclude,  implied  a  degrada- 
tion of  poetical  r^nky  is  denied.  Among  facts  and  reasonings 
alleged  to  support  the  negative  proposition,  an  imaginaiy 
conversation  between  John  of  Gaunt  and  Chaucer  developes 
the  wishes  of  the  poet,  who  *  might  desire  i  situation  calculated ' 
to  excite  respect,'  since,  *  having  been  some  time  married,'  *  he 
.was  now  pretty  certainly  a  father.' 

The  idea  of  another  pension,  mentioned  to  have  been 
granted  (in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  Urry)  not  long  after 
that  of  1367,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  hasty  allusion, 
by  Speght,  to  a  ^  frant '  of  45  Edward  III.  .  Mr.  Godwin,  re- 
ferring to  *a  skin  rccordiyig  the  issues  of  the  exchequer* 
in  that  year,  discovers  the  receipt  of  Chaucer  for  a  payment 
on  a  grant  previously  existing,  which  affords  no  foundation 
to  the  idea  of  a  second  pension.  On  this  subject,  the  writer 
of  the  article  Chaucer,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  has  ha- 
zarded a  reference  to  a  patent  roll  (4B  Edw.  III.,  p.  3.,  m.  7.), 
which,  we  are  assured,  is  not  in  existence.  For  this  aiis<4tate«< 
ment  the  writer  is  censured  with  extreme  severity. 

Afi«r  a  long  critique  on  *  the  House  of  Fame,'  Wicliffe  re- 
appears, with  a  long  narrative  of  his  reformation,  and  of  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The  king 
of  Castile  patronised  tliis  reformer  \  and  is  therefore  compart 
with  H^ory  VIII.  and  with  cardinal  Wolsey:. 
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In  1377,  Chaucer  was  entrusted  by  the  crown  with  the  ward- 
ship of  Stapelgate,  a  minor^  and  received  about  1^872/.  for  his 
care. 

Mr.  Godwin  next  relates  the  domestic  transactions  in  the 
50th  year  of  £dw»  lU.  ^  the  conduct  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  the 
plots  formed  against  him,  and  th^  turbulent  proceedings  of  par- 
liament. After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  he  lived  in  open  adultery  with  Catharine,  the  sister  to 
Chaucer's  wife,  once  an  attendant  on  the  duchess  Blanche,  after* 
wards  married  to  sir  Hugh  Swynford.  Tliis  circumstance,  re- 
calls the  amours  of  Alice  Ferrers  with  £dw.  III.,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  parliament,  instigated  by  William  of  Wykeham,  against 
this  faithful  concubine  of  the  old  king. 

In  the  declining  years  of  Edward  III.  the  parliament  c<»n« 
pleted  its  encroachments  by  appointing  an  executive  commit- 
tee, and  superceded  John  of  Gaunt,  as  negotiator  for  peace  at 
the  court  of  France.  The  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  whose 
character  ferocity  is  found  particularly  prominent,  left  the  king 
passive  in  the  hands  of  usurpers.  The  lot  of  John  of  Gaunt 
was  from  this  time  *cast  among  troubles.'  In  1S76  he  re- 
turned from  Bourdeaux,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government,  recalled  Alice  Ferrers,  and  others  whom  the 
usurpers  had  persecuted,  and  refiited  the  calumnies  circulated 
of  his  own  ambitious  designs,  by  declaring  his  nephew,  Richard 
prince  of  Wales,  successor  to  the  crowp. 

Chaucer,  never  forgotten  by  his  patron,  in  1376  obtained  a 
grant  of  forfeited  wool,  which,  in  present  value,  is  estimated  at 
1,262/.  In  1377,  a  new  parliament  being  caDed,  we  are  in^ 
volved  in  political  and  religious  contentions  with  Wykeham  and 
Wicliffe,  the  clergy,  the  populace,  and  John  of  Gaunt.  About 
this  period,  on  the  unconfirmed  assertion  of  Froissart,  Chau- 
cer is  included  in  an  unsuccessful  commission  for  negotiating 
a  marriage  between  Richard  U.,  a  minor,  and  a  daughter  of 
Charles  V.  of  France.  After  the  restoration  of  Wykeham,  the 
death  of  Edward  III.,  whose  love  of  war  is  styled  *  a  holiday- 
passion,'  and  the  coronation  of  Richard  II. ;  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
tired to  KenelwoFth.  The  motives  for  this  secession  are  con- 
demned as  indicative  of  defective  energy.  Political  necessity 
soon  recalled  him  to  a  military  command. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  new  reign,  Chaucer  viras  not  for- 
gotten :  the  comptrollership  and  pension  were  confirmed,  with 
an  additional  grant  of  twenty  marks  annually,  in  lieu  of  the 
daily  pi/c/ier  granted  in  1378.  No  record  exists  of  the  two 
last  grants,  except  the  patent  of  11  Richard  I  J.,  permitting 
them  to  be  resigned.  Deluded,  perhaps,  by  the  life  prefixed  to 
Urry's  edition,  the  writer  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  has 
again  incautiously  referred  to  r<dls  of  1  Richard  II.,  which,  we 
fue  assuredj  cannot  be  discover^dj  and  is  again  severely  cp« 
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sured.  The  general  merits  of  the  Life  of  Chaucer,  by  Speght, 
whose  *  materials  seem  to  have  been  furnished  by  Robert 
Glover/  are  candidly  acknowledged,  though  *  his  reference's 
are  no\:  accurate.' 

The  king  of  Castile,  pursued  by  ecclesiastical  hatred,  was  ren- 
dered more  unpopular  by  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Denia,  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  captured  in  the  battle  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Najara,  who  had  stipulated  with  his  captors,  Hawley  and 
Shakel,  for  his  ransom ;  but  was  claimed  as  the  subject  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  whose  motives  are  examined.  The  resistance 
and  death  of  Hawley,  with  the  consequences  of  this  event,  are 
minutely  related. 

The  statute  of  *  scandahnn  magnaturrty  passed  by  the  parlia"- 
ment  at  Glocester,  in  137S,  *?>  understood  to  have  been  framed 
to  conciliate  the  king  of  Castile,'  whose  unpopularity  neverthe- 
less increased.  In  1381,  his  house  in  the  Savoy  was  destroyed 
by  the  populace,  and  he  fled  to  Scotland.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
bring  him  to  a  public  trial,  on  a  charge  of  *  contriving  to  de- 
stroy the  king  and  usurp  the  throne.'  The  poem  of  CSiaucer, 
entitled  '  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,'  as  *  an  amusing 
SPECULATION,'  is  considered  by  Mr.  Godwin  to  have  been 
writf^n  in  vindication  of  the  political  loyalty  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  *  viisfortune  of  a  true  lover  who 
has  been  unjustly  aspersed  to  his  mistress ;  and  she,  giving  ear 
to  his  accusers,  is  driven  to  despair.'  In  his  usual  presumptive 
manner,  the  biographer  imagines  that  the  taste  of  the  times 
for  allegory  authorises  th^  idea  that  the  poem  conceals  a  politi- 
cal allusion.  The  principles  of  loyalty  are,  therefore,  compared 
with  those  of  chivalrous  love ;  and,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  percep- 
tion, deference  to  the  sacred  person  of  Richard  11.,  *  a  beauti- 
ful and  blooming  youth,'  is  '  heightened  into  something  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  knight  of  ancient  timet 
paid  to  his  mistress,'  These  perceptions  must  be  submitted  to 
readers  *  merely  speculative,^ 

From  reveries  we  are  roused  by  actual  occurrences — the  es- 
cheat of  Brittany,  the  death  and  literary  conduct  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  the  ?ippointments  of  the  king  of  Castile  in  Scotland 
and  France,  the  general  events  of  Europe  in  1381,  the  decline 
of  the  feudal  system,  taxation,  and  the  insurrection  of  Wat 
Tylen  To  the  causes  which  produced  this  insurrection  Mr* 
Godwin  (who  thinks  ^  all  nature  must  be  set  in  motion  to 
make  a  poet  * )  sublimely  conceives  that  Chaucer  *  owed  hit 
being  as  a  poet,'  his  *  freedom  of  mind,'  and  the  power  to 
*  breathe  the  soul-stirring  element'  with  senses  such  as  never  be- 
longed *  to  a  slave ! ' 

John  of  Gaunt,  hastening  from  Scotland  on  the  news  of  this 
insurrection,  was  denied  entrance  into  Berwick  by  the  orders  of 
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ihe  earl  of  Northumberland,  his  personal  enemy;  The  cause  of 
their  quarrel  is  related^  with  the  reconciliation  effected  by  the 
king;  and  the  return  to  London  of  John  of  Gaunt^  in  1381  • 
By  the  insurrection  of  Tyler,  he  was  prevented  from  uniting  in 
the  assistance  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  who  indignantly  made 
peace  with  the  possessor  of  the  CastiUan  throna. 

Richard  II.,  married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia  in  1382,  is  *  cfad* 
by  the  biographer  ^  in  the  substantial  and  respectable  attributes^ 
q{  the  domestic  character,'  enters  into  the  obligation  of  tho- 
moral  duties,  *  and  claims  the  rights  of  a  man  ! '  Anne  patro- 
nised Chaucer  ;  and,  as  he  had  before  satirised  the  sex,  '  //  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been '  at  the  queen's  suggestion  that  he  produced 
his  *  Legende  of  gode  Women,' 

After  criticisms  on  this  Legende  and  on  the  ^  Floure  and  tho 
Leafe,'  the  poets  in  France,  of  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  arc  intro-. 
ducedj  with  balades,  rondeaus,  pastourelles,  and  virebys.- 
Froissart  was  patronised  by  Edward  IIL  and  his  queen  (  and. 
with  William  de  Machaut,  *  as  Chaucer  was  several  times  in 
France,'  ^ it  is  not  improbable  th^t  he  was  personally  acquainted.' 
For  the  *  poets  of  the  daisi/ '  Mr.  Godwin  condescends  to  be- 
come the  historian  of  a  rare  flower  and  its  habits.  With  sage 
reflexions,  assisted  by  Rousseau,  he  intermingles  a  laboured  bo- 
tanical description.  He  concludes  with  remarks  distinguished 
by  unaffected  conciseness  and  )wvel/j/. 

*  The  daisy  is  a  humble  plant ;  i^:  assumes  no  state,  and  inspires 
no  awe.  It  cannot  boast  any  particular  freshness  of  hue,  or  glow 
of  tint.  It  has  no  odour ;  or,  if  it  has  odour,  certainly  no  perfutnc** 
VoLii.  p.  849. 

In  1382,  Chaucer  received  a  new  appointment  of  *  comptroller 
of  small  customs  in  the  port  of  London,'  which  *  we  may  sup- 
pose^ to  liave  been  conferred  on  him  at  the  request  of  Anne  of 
Bohemia.  We  return  to  Richard,  and  the  religious  controver- 
sies between  WiclifFe  and  the  heads  of  the  churclu  His  own 
unprosperous  political  situation,  and  consideration  for  his  ne- 
phew, probably  induced  John  of  Gaunt  to  discountenance 
WiclifFe,  while  he  yet  acted  as  a  moderator  between  the  con- 
tending factions.  His  piety  and  generous  disposition  are  illus- 
trated Dy  facts  :  on  the  opinions  and  history  of  this  reformer 
Mr.  Godwin  enlarges  in  an  ingenious  and  liberal  commentary. 

Among  the  advocates  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  Chaucer  has 
been  enrolled.  Various  compositions  promotmg  this  end,  in 
prose  and  verse,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him, — *  Jack 
Upland,'  *  The  Plowman's  Tale,'  and  the  more  celebrated 
*  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman.'  This  poem,  examined  at  length, 
IS  found  inferior  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

We  again  pursue  the  history  of  France,  England,  and  Spaio» 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  amidst  recitals  of  the 
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appointment  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  be  the  king's  Heiltcnam  iff 
France,  the  failure  of  conspiracies  and  fabricated  charges  against 
him  by  the  nobles,  and  his  reconciliation  with  the  king. 

The  part  which  Chaucer  espoused  in  the  civic  contentions  of 
the  times,  as  an  abettor  of  John  of  Nbrthampton,  is  asserted, 
without  proof,  to  have  occasioned  his  voluntary  exile  in  IS85. 
I)uring  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  as  his  a^irs  at  home 
were  ill  managed,  *  it  appears  to  folUm  that  he  took  his  wife 
With  him,  if  she  were  living  !  '  He  is  *  uncertain  *  as  to  hotA 
sons ;  but  *  it  is  piytbable  that  if  the  wife  of  Chaucer  attended 
him,  they  also  took  their  youngest  son,'  whose  iAeid  fortunes 
engage  Mr.  Godwiii's  parental  fancies  !  The  embarrassments 
of  the  poet,  on  which  the  biographer  long  moralises,  occasioned 
his  return  in  1386  to  England,  where  *  he  was  arrested  by  an 
order  from  the  court,  and  committed  prisoner,  as  is  supposed^ 
to  the  Tower,'  whence  *  it  seems  to  follow '  that  h©  was 
brought  up  to  give  evidence  in  the  cause  of  Scrope  and 
Grosvenor,  *  by  an  order  from  the  court-military/  who  viusi  be 
supposed  to  l^ve  had  sufficient  powers.  In  1S86  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  two  offices  in  the  customs.  At  this  period  Tho- 
mas of  Woodstock,  by  the  aid  of  parliament,  had  suspended  the 
royal  authority.  In  1388,  urged,  it  is  imagined,  by  domestic 
penury,  he  obtained  the  patent  which  permitted  him  to  resign 
his  two  pensions.  On  the  state  of  the  imprisoned  poet  we  are 
indulged  with  additional  conjecture,  *  //  is  likeUf '  that  *  he 
was  forbidden  to  see  his  friends;'  * //  is  lihi^^  tliat  'a 
jailor,  or  turnkey,  was  phtnted  in  his  apartments ; '  a  circum- 
stance which  served  *  to  exclude  him  from  one  of  the  best  in* 
heritances  of  many  the  power  of  being  alone  in  the  silence  of 
elemental  nature ^  and  with  his  own  thoughts  ! '  The  *  Testa- 
ment of  Love '  is  compared  with  the  *  Consolatio  Philosophiae/ 
written  during  a  similar  confinement. 

In  May  1389,  Richard  II.  triumphed  over  the  party  of  hi» 
uncle  Thomas  of  Woodstock :  in  July  following,  Chaucer  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  works ;  *  and  from  the  nearness  of  these 
dates,'  Mr.  Godwin  *  naturally '  conjectures  that  *  he  owed  his 
liberation  to  the  queen  ! ' — ^That  he  accepted  his  liberty  on  the 
dishonourable  condition  of  impeaching  his  associates,  Chaucer 
himself  has  recorded.  Mr.  Godwin  condemns  this  conduct^ 
which  he  palliates  by  imagining  that  the  poet  was  indignant  at 
their  embezzlement  of  his  income,  while  an  exile,  or  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  duration  of  his  confinement  [t&^oxxX  three  years), 
or  by  domestic  distresses.  The  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine^ 
having  been  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt,  on  his  return  to  En-  " 
gland,  in  1389,  the  story  of  his  demanding  that  his  eldest  son 
(afterwards  Henry  IV.)  should  be  declared  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  is  discredited. 

In  ISM,  the  office  of  the  cleric  of  the  win'ks,  estimated  at 
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657/.  yearly  in  modem  monej,  was  conferred  on  CStanicer^ 
whoj  as  the  researches  of  the  biographer  have  discoreredi  held  ir 
about  twenty  months^  and  in  1S91  ^«retired.'  It  is  ^ortjectured 
that  his  office  was  bestowed  on  a  more  useful  conrtieri  or  thati 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three>  he  was  satiated  with  public  lift.  The 
feelings  and  recollections  of  the  poet,  whom  Mr.  Godnin^Cittle^ 
at  Woodstock,  are  poetically  described. 

•  To  fix  the  chronology '  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  arguments 
are  offered.  Ji  seems  that  he  commenced  this  work  with  a  de- 
sign to  emulate  the  *  Confessio  Amantis '  of  Gower,  aft?er  he 
had  resided  at  least  two  years  at  Woodstock.  The  unexplained 
misunderstanding  between  these  poets,  whose  politics  difiered, 
i«  compared  to  tb&  breach  between  Shakspeare  and  Jonsoa.  In 
both  cases,  the  biographer  thinks  ^  the  more  excellent  of  the 
two  parties  must  be  called  the  aggressor.'  A  criticism  on  the 
pluM  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  compared  with  the  Decamerone, 
which  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  is  judicious  and  dis* 
criminating. 

The  *  tradition,'  that  Chaucer  resided  at  Donnington  Castle^ 
so  Berkshire,  is  c^msidered  at  length ;  and,  *  on  the  whole,* 
Mr.  Godwin  thinks  we  may  repose  there  without  delusion  nndei* 
Chaucer's  oak. 

In  1S96,  John  of  Gatmt  married  Catharine  Swinford,  the 
sister  of  Chaucer's  wife.  It  is  therefore  presumed  that  he  pur- 
chased Donnington  Castle  for  the  poet;  and,  as  Thomas  Chaucer, 
the  son,  enjoyed  offices  under  Richard  II.,  as  well  as  nnder 
Henry  J[ v.,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  *  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted^ 
acted  on  the  principle  of  making  the  fortune  of  his  wife's  rela«i 
lives. 

In  1398,  Chaucer,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  received  from  Ri- 
chard II.  a  patent  of  personal  protection  for  transacting  urrait 
political  affairs,  of  a  nature  now  unknown.  These  avocations 
are  adduced,  as  in  part  the  cause  of  the  Canterbury  Tale9  ha\ - 
i^g  been  left  incomplete.  In  the  same  year  an  annual  tun  of 
wine  was  granted,  perhaps  to  reward  his  attention  to  these 
affairs. 

We  cannot  minutely  retrace  the  public  tumults  of  1 398.  In 
1399,  by  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  *  the  last  support  of  Ri- 
'  chard  II.  was  removed.'  The  cause  of  the  duke's  death  is  nar- 
rated by  Dr.  Thomas  Gascoigne : 

'  Mortuus  est  ex  putrefactione  membromm  gcnitalium  et 
corporis  sui  causata  per  frequentationem  mulierum.  Magnits 
enim  fornicator  fuit.'  This  malicious  story,  which  has  he^n 
employed  to  vindicate  the  discoverers  of  America  from  the 
charge  of  introducing  into  Europe  the  most  venomous  of  dis^ 
eases,  is  attributed  by  Mr^Gcxlwin  to  *  the  spleen  of  the 
church,'  whose  calumnies  he  labours  to  repel,  alleging,  with 
Anthony  Wood*  that  the  disease  was  first  known  long  after* 
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this  ^lod.  The  duke  wa^^  in  the  theological  sense,  A  fomf-? 
cator ;  but  his  attachment  to  Catharine  Swinford,  *  withontf 
being  her  husband,  for  twenty  years,'  is  a  presumption  that  he 
yras  not  a  general  libertine. 

The  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
|he  consequent  misfortunes  and  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  are 
related  at  length. 

.  The  delicate  silence  of  Chaucer  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  is  contrasted  with  the  congratulatory  adulation  of  Gower^ 
The  new  king,  however,  confirming  former  grants,  added  air 
annual  sum  of  forty  marks,  and  favoured  the  promotion  of  Tho- 
mas Chaucer. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Chaucer  removed  to  Londort 
*  for  the  arrangement  of  his  aflFairs,'  or,  as  our  biographer  be- 
lieves, *  deeming  a  country  residence  (at  Donntngton)  scarcely 
safe  in  times  of  revolution.  He  died  on  the  25th  Qctober, 
1400,  *  no  dckbti  in  the  house  he  had  hired  from  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  situated  nearly  on  the 
$ite  of  Henry  Vllth's  chapel. 

The  poem  of  *  Fie  fro  the  Prese,'  by  some  supposed  to  have 
keen  composed  by  Chaucer  on  his  death-bed,  the  author  of  the 
Jiibliotheca  Poetica  informs  us,  is  attributed  in  a  MS.  of  C.C.C-^ 
Oxford  (Num.  203),  to  Henry  Scogan,  a  writer  of  the  f/teenth 
century.  Mr.  Godwin,  however,  is  inclined  to  support  the 
daim  of  Chaucer,  *  as  a  new  proof  of  his  celestial  magnanimity,* 
who,  dying,  could  utter  *  the  counsels  of  prudence.'  The  bio- 
grapher has  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  the  son  of  the 
poet.  The  patent  rolls  of  Henry  IV.  show  that  he  held  offices 
under  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  his  appointments  of  chief  butler,  and 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  were  derived  from  the  favour 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

That  Chaucer  died  a  widower ^  is  presumed  on  th^  authority  of 
adverse,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  his  age,  which  im^ 
plies  his  fear  of  falling  into  *  soche  dotage  *  as  marriage. '  This 
tear,  Mr.  Godwin  thinks,  could  not  have  been  declared  by  the 
poet,  *  either  in  jest  or  earnest,'  if  his  wife  had  been  living  ! 

*  It  is  likely y*  we  are  assured,  *  that  Thomas  Chaucer  stood 
by,'  at  the  burial  of  his  father.  ^  //  t?  liArli/ '  that  the  funeral 
was  attended  by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  nephew  of 
Chaucer. 

We  have  now  accompanied  our  fanciful  biographer  to  the 
grave  of  his  poet.     His  funeral  sermon  only  remains. 

In  the  last  chapter,  combining  critical  opinions  with  bioera- 

S>hical  probabilities,  Mr.  Godwin  recapitulates  *  the  prinapal 
eatures  of  Chaucer's  mind,'  and  *  traits  of  his  character.'  His 
poetical  reputation  is  princ^jally  established  on  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  *  Nor  has '  the  biographer's  *  love  of  poetry  come  away 
from  the  thC' smaller  pieces  unrewarded.'    Many,  however,  are 
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acknowledged  *  to  be  written  in  a  bad  taste.'  Amidst  a  va- 
riety of  digressions  in  this  chapter,  we  have  been  often  amused. 
Mr.  Godwin  prefers  rotnantic  poetry,  and  discovers  that  the 
burlesque  humour  of  Hudibras  *  chills  and  contracts ,  as  it  wac^ 
the  vessels  and  alleys  of  the  heart.'  The  portraits  of  Shak- 
speare  are  lucidly  described  as  ^  almost  viade  up  of  those  fe^nter 
and  evayiescent  touches  by  which  every  man  betrays  the  kind 
to  which  he  belongs.'  To  ascertain  the  rank  of  Chaucer  in  the 
scale  of  genius,  the  absolute  and  personal  merits  of  poets  are 
discussed.  Admiration  of  an  edifice  will  be  often  enhanced, 
we  are  told,  *  when  we  come  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  erected,''  Applying  this  principle 
to  Chaucer,  Mr.  Godwin  thus  estimates  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  *  They  class  with  whatever  is  best  in  the  poetry  of  any 
country  or  any  age.'  Stupendous  as  we  find  them,  when  we 
fionsider  the  state  of  the  language,  and  that^  *  they  were  written 
in  a  semibarbarous  age,'  ^  astoni^mient  and  awe '  for  *  the 
great  father  of  English  poetry '  must  be  exceedingly  increased.  • 

We  shall  complete  our  abstract  of  these  volumes,  before  we 
terminate  our  wearisome  career  amidst  specimens  and  general 
observatioiis.  An  appendix  to  the  first  volume  contains  the 
evidence  of  Chaucer  in  the  cause  between  sir  Richard  Le 
Scrope  and  sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  with  *  Hints  for  a  catalogue 
of  ancient  portraits.'  In  this  essay  it  is  suggested  that  pamt- 
ings  on  bo^d^  impressions  on  coins,  &c.  are  generally  less  per* 
feet  resemUances  of  our  ancestors,  than  the  figures  on  their 
tombs.  A  curious  opinion  oi  eminent  artists  is  introduced,  to 
account  for  the  imperfection  of  portraits.  *  No  painter  can 
put  into  the  visages  he  draws,'  more  of  thought,  flexible  form, 
or  animated  soul,  than  his  own  mind  possesses.  Portraits 
painted  by  dull,  stern,  affected,  or  vivacious  artists,  will  reflect 
the  character  of  dullness,  austerity,  affectation,  or  vivacity. 

The  appendix  to  the  2d  volume  includesiong  selections  from 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  various  oflicial  papers,  *  printed 
nearly  according  to  the  model  in  Rymer's  Foedera,'  respecting 
the  royal  grants,  appointments,  and  other  authorities  to  which 
the  work  refers.  To  an  account  of  the  various  existing  porr- 
traits  of  Chaucer  is  added  a  useful  index. 

The  portraits  which  adorn  these  volumes  are  decently,  not 
exquisitely,  engraved.  The  head  of  Chaucer  is  taken  from  a 
painting  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford :  *  the  illumination  in 
the  Harleian  MS.  of  Hoccleve '  would  have  been  preferred,  if 
it  had  been  seen  *  earlier.'  John  of  Gaunt  is  copied  from  a  paint- 
ed window  in  the  college  of  Ail  Souls,  Oxford.  The  supposed 
fuU  length  of  Chaucer,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  was  lound 
by  *  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  the  publisher,'  in  a  house  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom.  It  resembles  no 
other  portrait:   but  the  name  of  Chauaer,  painted  on  the 
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picture,  appearing  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  figure,  and  fancy 
having  discovered  a  comptroller's  staff,  and  other  possible  alln« 
sions  to  the  poetj  *  it  was  tlwught  worth  while  to  have  it 
engraved/ 

Awhile  *  detained  in '  this  *  obscure  sojourn/  we  re-ascend, 
conscious  of  -having  laboured, 

*  Ne  labvrinthcis  e  flexibus  egredknteni' 
Tecti  mistaretur  inobservaDilis  error.* 

Amidst  a  crowd  of  ill-assorted  objects^  we  have  glanced  at 
the  principal  figure,  whom 

*  Clouds  surround  and  ever-dunng  dark/ 

For  nearer  contemplation,  we  shall  select  miscellaneoqs  sub- 
jects. Among  numerous  critical  aids,  our  poetical  readers  must 
recall  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Warton.  The  character 
and  poetry  of  Chaucer  have  been  long  accurately  estimated. 

*  Tall  auxilio,*  a  prosaic  analysis,  interspersed  with  poetic 
quotations,  is  the  plan  of  criticism  adopted  by  Mr*  Godwin, 
— Among  the  productions  criticised,  sometimes  ingeniously^ 
often  with  tasteless  prolixity,  are  *  The  Court  of  Love  * — 
«Troilus  and  Creseide  *— •*  The  Parliament  of  Birds '—*  Chau- 
cer's Dreame'— *  The  Romance  of  the  Rose' — ^  The  Book  of 
the  Duchess ' — *  The  House  of  Fame  * — ^  The  Complaint  of 
the  Black  Knight ' — *  The  Legende  of  Gode  Women ' —  and 

*  The  Floure  and  the  Lefe/  Of  his  analytical  manner  our 
space  can  scarcely  admit  the  short  example  which  we  shall  bor- 
row from  the  examination  of  the  Troilus  and  Creseide.  More 
than  twenty  pages  in  a  similar  style  are  often  devoted  to  a 
single  poem.  The  principal  work  of  Chaucer,  his  Canterbury 
Tales  J  Mr.  Godwin  fortunately  omits  to  dissect,  and  resigns  us 
to  Mr.Tyrwhitt.  To  what  an  extent  the  lectures  miffht  have 
spread,  we  tremble  to  conceive,  and  rejoice  to  have  escaped. 

*  The  second  book  contains  the  btandishntcnls  of  Pandarus  t^ 
Creseide,  which  are  candvcted  v^ifh  great  skill,  as  being  addressed  to 
a  young  lady  of  the  utmost  decorum  and  bashfumess.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  the  author  has  very  happily  imagmed  €\e  return 
of  Troilus  from  a  successful  sally  against  the  besiegers,  his  prow 
gress  necessarily  leading  him  under  the  window  of  his  mistress* 

*  His  helme  ♦to-hewen  was  in  twentie  places* 
That  by  a  f  tissue  hong  his  backe  behinde ; 

His  shelde  Jto-dash'd  with  swerdes  and  with  maces> 
In  whiche  men  might  many  an  arowe  finde, 
That  §  thirled  had  bothe  home,  and  nerfe,  and  rinde  ; 

And  aie  the  p^ple  cry'd,  Here  com'th  our  joie. 

And,  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  Troie !'    Ver.  638. 


•  *  Much  hcH-n/        «  f  String."        «  {  Much  bruised.*        •  §  Pierced.* 
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*  The  appearance  of  Troilus  on  this  occasion  operates  strongly' 
to  fix  the  BUDDING  and  irresolute  partiality  of  Creseide ;  and  tte 
more  speedily  to  brinof  the  affair  to  its  desired  issue,  Pandanis  con- 
trives  a  meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  several  emment  personages,  at 
tL  dinner,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 

As  an  example  of  general  criticism^  we  shall  select  the  com« 
parison  between  Shak^peare  and  Homer. 

*  The  whole  catalogue  of  the  dramatis  persona  in  the  play  of 
Troilus  and  Cresstda,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  a  rich  and  ori- 
ginal vein  6f  humour  in  the  author,  are  drawTi  with  a  felicity  ' 
which  never  was  surpassed.  The  genius  of  Homer  has  been  a 
topic  of  admiration  to  almost  every  generation  of  men  since  the 
period  in  which  he  wrote.  But  his  characters  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  comparison  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  charact^s  as 
they  stand  in  Shakespear !  This  is  a  species  of  honour  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten  when  we  are  making  the  eulo- 
gium  of  our  immortal  bard,  a  sort  of  illustration  of  his  greatness 
which  cannot  fail  to  place  it  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  The  dis- 
positions of  men,  perhaps,  had  not  been  sufficiently  unfolded  in  tlie 
very  early  period  of  intellectual  refinement  when  Homer  wrote  5 
the  rays  of  humour  had  not  been  dissected  by  the  glass,  or  rendered 
perdurable  by  the  pencil,  of  the  poet.  Homer's  characters  are  dratm 
with  a  laudable  portion  of  variety  and  consistency;  but  his  Achilles, 
his  Ajax,  and  his  Nestor,  are  each  of  them  rather  a  species  than  an 
individual,  and  can  boast  more  of  the  propriety  of  abstraction,  than 
of  the  vivacity  of  a  moving  scene  of  absolute  life.  The  Achilles, 
the  Ajax,  and  the  various  Grecian  heroes  of  Shakespear,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  absolute  men,  deficient  in  nothing  which  can  tend 
to  individualise  them,  and  already  touched  with  the  Promethean  fire 
that  might  infuse  a  soul  into  what,  without  it,  were  lifeless  form. 
From  the  rest,  perhaps,  the  character  of  Thersites  deserves  to  be 
selected  (how  cold  and  school-boy  a  sketch  in  Homer  fj  as'  exhibiting 
an  appropriate  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  amidst  his  cowardice,  ana 
a  profoundness  and  truth  in  his  mode  of  laying  open  the  foibles  o£ 
those  about  him,  impossible  to  be  excelled. 

*  Before  we  quit  this  branch  of  Shakespear's  praise,  it  may  not  be 
unworthy  of  our  attention  to  advert  to  one  of  the  methods  by  w]aich 
he  has  attained  this  uncommon  superiority.  It  has  already  beea 
observed  that  one  of  the  most  formidable  adversaries  of  true 
poetry,  is  an  attribute  which  is  generally  miscalled  dignity.  Shake- 
spear possessed,  no  man  in -higher  perfection,  the  true  dignity  and 
iqftinesspf  the  poetical  afflatus,  which  he  has  displayed  in  many 
of  the  fiwt  passages  of  his  works  with  miraculous  success.  Bnt 
he  knew  w^  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  always  dignifiecL 
He  knew  that  those  subtler  traits  of  character  which  identify  a  man^ 
are  familiar  and  relaxed,  pervaded  tviih  passion,  and  not  played  off 
with  an  eternal  eye  t&  decorum*  In  this  respect  the  peculiarities  of 
Shakespear's  genius  are  no  where  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in 
the  play  we  are  here  considering.  The  champions  of  Greece  and 
•Troyt  n-om  the  hour  in  which  their  names  were  first  recordedi  bad 
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always  worn  a  certain  formality  of  attire,  and  raarchcil  with  a  slow 
and  measured  step.  No  poet  till  this  time,  had  ever  ventured  to 
force  them  out  of  the  manner  which  their  epic  creator  luid  given 
thenv  ShaJcespear  first  suppled  their  limbsj  took  from  them  the 
classic  stifiiiess  of  their  gait,  and  enriched  them  xiith  an  entire  set  of 
those  attributes,  which  might  render  them  completely  beings  of  the 
same  species  with  ourselves.*    Vol.  i.  p.  323. 

In  this  comparison,  the  Grecian  bard  is  unnecessarily  de- 
graded. The  characters  of  Homer  are  not  only  various  and 
consistent,  but  distinctly  marked. 

*  It '  (the  Troilus  and  Creseide)  *  is,  on  the  whole,  however,  writ- 
ten in  that  style  which  has  unfortunately  been  so  long  imposed 
upon  the  world  as  dignified,  classical,  and  chaste.  It  is  naked  of 
incidents,  of  ornament,  of  whatever  should  most  awaken  the  ima- 
gination, astound  the  fancy,  or  hurry  away  the  souL  It  has  the 
stately  march  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  as  he  appears  in  a  procession, 
or  a  French  poet  as  he  shows  himself  in  his  works.  It  reminds  one 
too  forcibly  of  a  tragedy  of  Racine.  Every  thing  partakes  of  the 
author,  as  if  he  thought  he  should  be  everlastingly  disgraced  by 
becoming  natural,  inartificial y  and  alive.*      Vol.  i.  p.  318. 

What  similarity  exists  between  a  Dutch  burgomaster  and  a 
refined  French  poet,  we  cannot,  without  the  *  dissecting  glass  * 
of  Mr.  Godwin,  discover. 

•  After  remarks  *  so  natural,  inartificial,  and  alive,*  we  must 
hasten  to  terminate  our  tedious  investigation. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  judiciously  preferred  *  a  short  abstract  of  * 
authentic  *  historical  passages '  to  an  accumulation  of  conjee^ 
hires  and  vain  repetitions.  This  biographer  has  pursued  a 
different  road,  but  has  discovered  no  new  circumstances  suf- 
ficiently important  to  authorise  an  expensive  publication.  If, 
however,  our  readers  be  disposed  to  degrade  the  heroes  of  the 
title-page  to  porters  of  Mr.  Godwin's  *  various  learning,*  wc 
acknowledge,  that,  to  amass  materials  for  these  ill-connected 
treatises,  he  has  usually  consulted  the  best  authorities  in  various 
departments  of  knowledge.  Still  we  cannot  cease  to  censure 
the  prevailing  rage  for  voluminous  repetition ;  or  to  recall  the 
pertinent  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  *  les  mcmes  chases  dans  cent  vo- 
lumes sous  des  litres  differ ens.^  If  the  biography  of  individuals 
be  permitted  to  expand  into  a  general  history  of  centuries  \ 
if,  to  illustrate  the  life  oi  z  poet,  we  must  be  compelled  to  ex- 
plore the  cycle  of  sciences,  to  be  annoyed  by  religious  coiitn>> 
Tersies,  deluded  by  irrelevant  speculations,  and  wearied  by  even- 
lasting  philosophizing,  *  without  end  or  aim ;' — if  this  taste  be 
encouraged,  the  collectors  of  modern  books  must  soon  allot 
uteres  to  found  their  pyramid  of  reduplicated  lumber. 

The  style  of  this  work  only  remains  to  be  considered. 
S.Cest  le  fnauim's  gout  dans  imUc  sa  pHr€t£*--yttbo9t,  inco- 
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fierently  metaphorical,  often  affected,  and  occasionally  ungram- 
matic.tl.  Mr.  Godwin  has  assumed  the  office  of  a  verbal  critic^ 
and,  in  a  former  publication,  aspired  to  correct  the  most  cele- 
bra  cd  writers  in  progression  from  the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  ara  of  George  the  Second.  As  a  *  standard  of  Engli^ 
composition,'  we  shall  never  exhibit  t/iis  composition.  VVe 
have  already  gathered  a  few  flowers.  We  shall  leave  our. 
readers  to  c  II  metaphorical  blossoms  still  more  fragrant;  first 
allowing  Mr.  Godwin  to  be  his  own  censor  for  intolerable 
prolixity. 

*  Another  defect  that  is  not  less  conspicuous,  is  the  tedioutness 
into  tckkh  lie  continually  runs,  seemingly  without  the  least  apprei- 
hensioji  that  any  one  will  construe  this  feature  of  his  composition 
as  a  fault.  He  appears  to  have  had  rto  idea  that  his  readers  could 
possibly  deem  it  too  much  to  peruse  any  number  of  verses  (words) 
which  he  should  think  proper  to  pour  out  on  any  branch  of  nis  sub- 
ject.* '  ff  e  shimld  be  tempted  to  say  that  compression,  the  strengthening 
a  sentimaU  by  brevity,  and  the  adding  to  the  xveif^ht  and  power  cf  a 
work  by  tuUifia,  away  from  it  all  tiseless  and  cumbersome  excrescences, 
was  a  nurns  of  attaining  to  eicellence  which  netcr  entded  into  our  au^ 
thorns  mind  J* 

We  shall  mention  these,  among  numerous  instances  of  meta^ 
phorical  jargon^ 

The  *  mercurialness  of  temper.* 

<  The  kinjg  fek  that  he  was  a  man,  and  the  checrly  and  pleasant 
sentiments  oThis  nature  boiled  over,  &c.' 


*  His  temper  became  frolic  and  sportful,  and  he  mingled  his  red*  ' 
tals  at  will  with  the  wildnesses  qf  an  imtrainmeled  fancy,  and  the  oc* 
casional  ebullitions  qf  a  satiric  vein,^ 

The  Roman-catholic  ceremony  of  extreme  imction  is  de- 
scribed with  solemnity :  *  to  stretch  the  religious  nerve  in  the 
soul  of  man — ^  *  to  rivel  up  the  integuments  of  the  soul — ^ 
we  suppose,  was  the  motive  of  Mr.  Godwin,  He  consoles  us 
soon  by  this  celestial  imagery : 

*  The  chamber  (if  the  dying  man  is  the  toilet  of  his  immortal 
SOUL !  at  which  it  must  be  delicately  and  splendidly  attired  before 
it  presumes  to  enter  the  courts  of  the  king  of  heaven.* 

To  these  exquisite  specimens  we  may  add  the  learned  pleo* 
nasms  of  *  rytlnnical  measure  (ind  scansion^  and  *  concocted 
schemes  of  versification,'* 

We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  admire  this  *  beautiful  pro«- 
pensity  of  mind,'  but  must  close  our  observations  with  hints 
which  we  recommend  for  admisaioa  into  Mr«  Godwin's  *  $T4M 
magazine  of  knowledge,'  .^^.^^^  by  Google 
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*  Falluntar  plurimum,  qui  vitiosum  et  comiptum  dicendi  geno^ 
quod  aut  verborum  licenda  resultat,  aut  puerilibus  sententiolis 
lascivitt  aut  immodico  tumore  turgescit,  aut  manibus  locis  baccha* 
tor,  aut  casuris,  si  lev  iter  excutiantur,  flosculis  nitet,  aul  praccipida 
pro  sublimibus  habet,  aut  specie  libertatis  insanit :  magis  existimant 
populare  acque  plausibile/ 


Art.  XI. — Elements  of  Natural  Hisiory ;  being  an  Ihtro^ 
duction  to  the  Systema  Natune  of  Lmmeus;  comprising 
the  Characters  of  the  whole  Genera^  and  most  remarkable 
Species ;  particularly  of  all  those  that  are  Natives  of  Bri^ 
tainy  with  the  principal  Circumstances  of  their  History  and 
Manners,  Likewise  an  alphabetical  Jrrangementy  with 
DeJimtiofiSf  of  technical  Terms  With  Twelve  explanatory 
Copper^plates.  2  Vols.  Svo.  I8s.  Boards.  Cadell  a7ui 
Davies. 

WE  deferred  the  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  as  we  expected  a  continuation  of  the  author's  labours ; 
though  we  did  not  anticipate  so  early  a  conclusion  of  them. 
The  second  volume  for  some  time  escaped  our  notice;  and 
hence  a  procrastination  on  our  parti  which  might  lead  the 
author  to  interpret  us  direspectfiil  or  negligent,  if  we  had  not 
assigned  our  motives  for  the  delay. 

The  title  of  *  Elements  of  Natural  History '  might  lead  us  to 
expect  an  outline  of  the  whole  science  ;  yet  we  remember  our 
author's  declaration  in  his  preface,  that  his  object  was  to  oiFer  a 
work  on  zoology  similar  to  Lee's  Botany  or  Hull's  Element! : 
it  was  evidently,  therefore,  no  part  of  his  plan  to  engage  in 
botanic  inquiries.  Mineralogy  was  at  the  time  less  known ;  and 
some  elements  of  that  science  are  still  greatly  wanted.  A  sy- 
stem has  appeared,  which  is  ^  generally  adopted ' — that  of  Wer* 
ner ;  and  the  genera  and  species  of  Hauy  will  probably  be 
continued  with  little  alteration  by  succeeding  mineralogists. 

•  The  intention  of  the  work  being  to  facilitate  the  study  of  na. 
tnral  history  to  retired  persons,  or  to  those  who  have  no  access  to 
public  lectures,  an  introduction  is  given  to  the  different  classes  and 
orders  j  the  characters  of  all  the  genera  in  Gmelin's  edition  of  th^ 
Sj^ema  NaturcBf  are  translated  and  exemplified  by  the  most  re- 
markable species,  with  short  notes  of  their  manners  and  history  ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  work  serve  as  a  Fauna  Britawruca^  the 
n>ecies,  natives  of  Britain,  are  enumerated  and  marked  widi  a  B. 
A  list  is  likewise  given  of  the  principal  books  in  each  department. 

•  The  terms  have  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  glossary  widi 
definitions.  This  was  first  done  bv  Lee  in  his  Elements  of  Botany ; 
and  the  use  and  convenience  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
terms  has  since  been  generally  acknowledged,  ed  by  Google 
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,  ^  The  editor  was  obliged  to  forego  many  useful  additions  to  his 
plan  that  the  book  might  not  grow  too  bulky  for  a  manual,  such  as 
the  insertion  of  synonyms,  references  to  plates,  &c. 
;  *  This  work,  therefore,  hold^  a  middle  place  between  tlie  Synopsis 
of  Natural  History  by  Dr.  Berkenhout,  'and  the  larger  .treatises  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  science/    VoL  L  p«  iii. 


*  It  IS  evident,  from  the  nature  of  this  publication,  that  little  of  it 
belongs  to  xhe  editor.  As  a  translator  he  has  endeavoured  to  be 
£uthful ;  and,  in  collecting  facts,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  from 
every  author  within  his  reach  ;  but  whether  he  has  made  the  proper 
use  of  his  materials,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  o£  the  pubkc' 
VoL  u  ?•  m. 

It  will  at  once  appear  an  Imperfection  In  these  elements^  that 
no  xule  is  laid  down  to  determine  what  species  are  inserted  and 
what  rejected.  A  small  proportion  under  many  of  the  genera 
are  given ;  and  these,  in  some  instances,  are  not  the  most  re- 
markable, nor^  are  they  exclusively  British.  Gmelin*s  edition 
of  the  Systema  Nature,  also,  has  been  long  since  published, 
and,  in  several  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  is  very  defective : 
— ^in  the  £shes,  the  serpents,  and  amphibia,  the  omissions  are 
numerous*  The  workj  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  therefore 
elementary ;  and  the  definitions  and  descriptions  are  rather  il- 
lustrations and  examples^  than  a  basis  to  be  depended  on  as  com- 
posing a  system  where  every  object  is  to  be  inserted.  The  in- 
texxluctory  parts  are,  in  general,  very  useful  and  instructive ; 
the  glossaries,  full  and  correct.  The  lists  of  travels  and  natural 
histories  ar^e  cojiious  rather  than  judiciously  select :  their 
number  is  imposing ;  but  a  critical  ejt  may  soon  discover  de- 
fects. The  author,  for  instance,  seems  not  to  be  awai:e  of  more 
-than  two  volumes  of  De  Saussure's  voyages,  and  has  not  men- 
tioned one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
we  mean  Barrow^s. 

The  n!itural  historian  then  treats  of  organised  bodies  in  gene- 
ral, and  oSers  a  judicious  view  of  organisation.  He  seems  less 
explicit  on  the  structure  of  vegetables  than  he  might  have 
been.  By  a  studied  ambiguity  of  expression,  he  leaves  a  doubt 
whether  the  fluids  of  vegetables  flow  through  vessels,  or  are 
conveyed  along  the  fibres.  The  latter  is  probably  true.  With 
respect  to  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  fibres,  we  perceive  a 
little  perplexity^  and  perhaps  some  error. 

*  J  41.  If  more  nourishing  particles  are  added  than  are  lost,  the 
bodjr  grows.  By  growth,  the  fibres  of  which  the  solid  parts  of  or- 
ganized bodies  consist  are  more  and  more  enlarged. 

*  42.  Growth  differs  according  to  the  different  age  of  organized 
bodies,  and  has  its  certain  bounds  at  which  it  stops.  For  when,  by 
continual  nourishment,  the  fibres  have  grown  thick  and  hard,  the 
intcntices  at  length  are  so  filled  up,  and  the  fibres  become  so  close, 
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Aat  no  nourishing  particles  can  pass  between  diein,  and  conse? 
quently  the  body  ceases  to  grow. 

*  43.  Growth  likewise  dilFers  in  organised  bodies  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  tlie  length  of  their  life.  Some  plants  live  but  a 
year,  and  some  a  shorter  time ;  these  grow  quickly  :  some  insects 
often  grow  in  a  few  days  to  their  natural  size. 

*  44.  At  last  the  vessels  become  so  thick,  that  the  juices  cannot 
force  their  "WTiy  through  them,  but  remain  thick  and  unelaborated  ; 
their  motion  grows  languid  and  stops ;  the  organised  body  ceases 
to  live,  or  dies.  Some  time  after  death  it  retains  its  organic  strac- 
ture;  but  soon  the  parts  begin  to  separate,  they  fall  down,  and 
take  their  place  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally formed.'     Vol.  i.  p.  21. 

In  general,  there  appears  no  change  in  the  fibrous  structure  : 
nutriment  is  conveyed  into  the  interstices,  and  separates  them 
to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  without  adding  to  their 
bulk.  This  may  be  most  easily  seen  by  trating  the  .fibres  from 
the  stem  of  an  apple  into  the  substance  of  the  fruit.  The  form 
of.  the  body,  or  of  any  particular  part,  (in  the  language  of 
BufFon,  the  moitle  inter ieurc)  is  apparently  owing  to  the  sepa- 
ration and  extension  of  which  the  fibres  are  susceptiWe. 
Again,  by  age  they  do  7Wt  grow  large,  and  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fluids ;  for  the  opposite  change  is  obvious.  They, 
however,  become  less  irritable  and  active,  and  no  longer  able  to 
keep  up  the  requisite  circulation. 

An  account  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general  follows  j  but 
in  some  minuter  circumstances  the  author's  physiology  is  er-r 
roneous.  His  list  of  works  in  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physio- 
logy, is  very  defective.  The  general  views,  and  the  little 
sketch  of  comparative  anatomy,  though  too  short,  are  for  the 
most  part  correct  and  comprehensive.  The  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  mammalia  is  also  clear  and  instructive. 

Of  the  substance  of  the  work  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
account  of  the  manners  and  other  circumstances  of  the  diffe- 
rent species  is  seldom  incorrect ;  but  the  genera  of  serpents  and 
fishes  are  very  few ;  and  in  this  part  the  publication  is,  of  course, 
defective.  The  glossaries  at  the  end  are  sufficiently  full,  and 
highly  useful.  Six  plates  are  added  to  the  first  volume,  and 
twelve  to  the  second  5  but  they  are  executed  very  indifferently, 
and  seem  to  be  chiefly  designed  to  illustrate  the  classification. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  insects  and  the  worms. 

*  In  prosecuting  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  it  appeartd 
at  first  sight  necessary,  in  a  translation,  to  give  English  names  to 
the  genera  and  species ;  but,  as  those  subjects  have  hitherto  been 
comparatively  little  studied  in  this  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  language  should  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  The  generally 
reccivea  names  are  inserted,  but  they  are  lew :  in  the  genus  papi- 
tio,  the  names  of  the  English  collectors  are  used;  and,  in  that  of 
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«m«i?am,  no  person  will  probably  venture  to  changie  those  of  Mr. 
Ellis :  to  the  rest,  die  editor  has  not  presumed  to  give  any ;  ere 
Ion?,  no  dou1)t,  tliey  will  be  imposed  by  some  English  naturalist  of 
eminence  and  authority.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  iii. 

*  The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  as  complese  a  list  of  the 
iiati^es  of  Britain  as  his  reading,  and  his  view  odf  different  coUec« 
ttonsy  could  supply.  At  a  distance  from  the  rich  cabinets  of  Loo. 
4on,  he  is  sensible  that,  in  this  respect,  his  attempt  is  still  very 
imperfect:  but  a  complete  enumeration  of  species  must  be  a  woric 
of  time,  and  the  labour  of  many  individuals ;  and  he  hopes  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  by  facilitating  the  study  of  natural  history,  will  in- 
duce many  to  assist  in  investigating  the  productions  of  their  native 
country. 

.  *  In  the  infiisory  animals,  he  has  given  but  one  species  of  each 
ffenus :  to  have  described  all  that  are  natives  of  England^  would 
Save  required  a  sepr.rate  volume.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  iv. 

The  general  account  of  insects  is  by  no  means  fuH ;  yet,  as 
introductory  to  larger  works,  it  will  be  useful.  The  author 
seems  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  assistants  in  this  de- 
partment.    The  vermes  require  no  very  particular  remarks. 

These  elements  may,  on  the  whole,  answtn-  the  author's  in- 
tended purpose,  and  afford  a  useful  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  nature.  Yet  the  student  should  be  informed  that  the 
view  is  limited  and  incomplete.  It  is  only  the  first  step  to  the 
portico;  but  it  may  afford  him  assistance  in  gaining,  at  a  future 
jperiod,  access  to  the  temple  and  the  shrine. 
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POUTICS. 


^RT.  12. — J  Plain  Reply  to  the  Pamphlet  calUng  Itself  *A  Plain  An^ 
swer  : '  hemg  a  more  fair  State  of  the  Question  between  the  Jatt  and  the 
present  Ministers.     Svo.     2/.  6a»     Hatchard.     ISM. 

THE  *  Cursory  Remarks  of  a  Near  Obsenrrt- '  obtained  greater  no- 
tice than  the  facts  they  contained,  or  the  garb  in  which  they  were 
arrayed,  deserved — perhaps  from  their  supposed  source,  viz.  the 
treasury.  *  A  Plain  Answer '  ♦  followed,  Irom  a  fnend  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  the  late  ministry :  *  A  Plain  Reply '  succeeds ;  and  the  qae« 
J   ■      ■  '  f '■ 


*  Sec  our  Kcview  (fJecond  8erie?»),  voL  xxxix.,  p.  4^ 
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sdonft  are  again  discusKd  respecting  catholic  emancipationy  thepr5- 
priety  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  renewal  of  the  war.  We  perceive^ 
however,  no  peculiarly  new  information  :  we  are  neither  instructed  by 
facts,  nor  entertained  by  flowers  of  rhetoric  or  force  of  argument. 

*  I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  proposed.  I  have,  I  think, 
shewn  the  futility  of  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Addington.  I 
bare  shewn  that  he  came  into  oiHce  upon  as  independent  grounds  as 
any  minister  ever  did.  That  throughout  he  has  acted  with  the  ut^ 
most  dciicacy,  with  every  feeling  of  friendship  towards  Mr.  Pitt, 
while  he  has  not  met  with  the  return  he  deserved.  I  have  shewn 
alao,  and  this  is  tlie  point  most  material  for  the  public,  that  the 
charges  brought  against  him  of  incapacity  and  weakness  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  probably  originate  in  the  mere  spirit  of  party, 
if  not  in  something  worse,  I  nave  therefore  established  a  claim  for 
kim  to  a  continuance  of  that  confidence  which  the  public  actually  re- 
poses in  him,  and  which,  if  he  meets  with  only  the  same  indulgencie 
as  was  shewn  to  his  predecessor,  he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  wfll 
pot  very  soon  forfeit.*     p.  99. 

The  author  declares  the  work  to  be  his  own,  without  any  commu- 
nication with  others— {we  presume  he  means  w^th  administration).-— 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  it« 

Aar.  IS. — Reply  to  ^A  Plain  Answer;  *  being  a  Rejutathm  of  Invec- 
fives  (gainst  MiaisterSf  in  an  Afpeiil  to  Conduct.  By  an  impartial 
Observer.     Svo.     2f.  6</.     Hatchard.     1S04'. 

The  •  Impartial  Observer*  engages  in  the  contest  with  a  warmth 
and  eagerness  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  title.  He  defends  mi- 
nisters  in  every  part  oC  their  conduct,  and  praises  them  wherever 
commendation  can  find  •  a  loop  to  hang  on.'  The  best  part  of  his 
work  is  that  where  he  contrasts  the  conduct  of  lord  Grenville  and 
lord  Hawkesbury — the  harsh  unbending  asperity  of  the  former,  with 
the  more  conciliating  firmness  of  the  latter.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  re- 
presentation. Lord  Grenville's  rancorous  illiberal  opposition  is  justly 
condemned ;  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  present  administration  having 
succeeded  in  two  pcants  in  which  his  lordship  had  faikd^-viz.  in  con- 
ciHatinp  the  disturbances  of  the  north,  and  concluding  the  peace. 
—With  respect  to  the  present  war,  the  •  Impartial  Observer '  thinks 
with  us,  that,  fortunaie/y,  the  forbearance  of  administration  laid  on 
the  Corsican  the  whole  odium  of  the  re-commencement  of  hostilities. 
We  say  <  fortunately  ;*  for  we  think  the  ministry  blamable  in  having 
borne  such  repeated  insults  ;  with  our  author,  aU  was  wisdom.  Mr. 
Windham's  versatility  and  inconsistency  are  also  strongly,  perfiapi 
justly,  reprobated. 

In  one  part  the  author  copies  from  the  Plain  Answerer,  who  seems 
to  speak  from  some  aiirhority  5  and  we  shall  transcribe  the  passage, 
with  the  Impartial  Observer's  comment.  It  relates  to  the  propo^ils 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  cabinet. — 

•  Having  asserted  (contrary  to  truth)  that  the  proposition  was 
made  from  Mr.  Addington  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Plain  Answerer  proceeds 
tp  Mr.  Pitt's  reply,  in  which  I  do  believe  he  (the  Plain  Answerer)  is 
correct,  and  on  his  own  statement  I  shall  rest  my  arguments.  The  foU 
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Wwing  is  his  account : — **  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he  would  not  enter 
-^pon  the  question  of  arrangements,  until  he  was  distinctly  informed^ 
by  a  message  from  the  highest  quainter,  that  his  services  were  thought 
essential ;  uiat,  if  so  called  upon,  in  spite  of  the  precarious  state  of 
kis  health,  he  should  not  decline  the  offer  of  ms  best  advice  and 
assistance ;  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  and  increasing  diffi* 
culties  of  the  country,  and  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  strong* 
vigorous,  and  efficient  government :  that,  if  called  upon  by  his  ma« 
jesty,  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  propose  an  administratioDy 
consisting  principally  of  the  members  of  the  present  and  of  the  late 
«vemment :  that  in  the  general  arrangement  which  he  should  submit 
tor  his  majesty's  consideration,  he  should,  if  they  assented,  include 
the  lords  Grenville  and  Spencer ;  but  that  he  should  press  no  perBon 
whatever  upon  his  majesty,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  power  o£ 
declining  the  imdertakix^  altogether,  if  he  could  not  form  such  ft 
government  as  would  enable  hun,  in  his  judgment,  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  with  a  fair  probability  of  success.*' 

*  Such  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  what  is  its  precise  signific*. 
tion  ?  Is  not  the  import  obviously,  "  If  the  king  require  my  ser- 
vices, he  may  have  them,  on  accepting  the  conditions  that  I  shaU  dic- 
tate. Unless  I  am  suffered  to  create  a  cabinet,  I  shall  not  be  member 
of  a  cabinet.  I  shall  not  return  to  the  service  of  my  royal  master, 
unless  I  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  power  of  that  master,  and»  instead 
of  him,  to  appoint  such  servants  as  I  shall  be  pleased  to  choose.  If  I  am 
to  be  minister  at  all,  I  am  also  to  act  as  sovereign,  and  to  choose  the 
.  other  ministers.  The  king  is  evidently  satisfied  with  his  present  ca- 
binet ;  I  am  not ;  I  propose  to  introduce  their  most  active  and  in- 
veterate enemy,  who  has  imiformly  reproached  them  for  doing  what 
he  attempted  in  vain.  I  do  not  force  my  services  on  the  king,  I  sim- 
ply state  their  price.  He  may  purchase  my  ministerial  efforts,  if  he 
will  surrender  the  royal  prerogative  into  my  hands.**  I  appeal  ta 
any  impartial  reader  whether  the  above  be  not  the  obvious  amount  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  reply,  as  stated  by  this  advocate  of  the  Grenville  junto. 
And  were  these  propositions  to  be  offered  to  the  king  ?  Could  Mr. 
Addington,  or  his  coadjutors,  advise  his  majesty  to  accept  services 
proposed  with  such  stipulations  of  uncontrolled  command  ?  *     p.  44. 

On  the  whole,  this  reply  is  written  with  spirit  and  judgement,  and 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  *  Plain  Reply '  just  noticed. 

Aj^t.  14. — j4  Vmdicaiion  of  Mr.  Pitt^  for  having  moved  the  previous 
Question  on  the  Motion  of  Colonel  Patten  ;  with  a  View  of  the  €00- 
duct  of  that  great  Statesman^  from  that  Period  to  the  present.  8tw. 
Ix.  6d,     Rivmgtons.     ISO*. 

In  the  pamphlets  which  have  in  this  number  engaged  our  attention, 
much  has  been  said  respecting  the  unequivocal  promises  of  support 
from  the  members  of  the  last  administration  to  tnose  of  the  present. 
At  the  time,  the  new  niinistry  was  considered  alter  et  idem  :  nor  is  it 
extraordinary  that  those  who  resigned  should  have  been  better  satis- 
fied with  successors  who  would  rather  assist  than  thwart  their 
schemes,  who  would  respect  instead  of  censuring  their  conduct.^ — 
What  were  the  promises,  and  what  their  extent,  cannot  be  known  : 
perhaps  even  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  would  not,  agree  on  the 
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subject ;  for  the  colour  of  expressions  is  as  often  unintentionalfy 
changed  by  the  feelings  of  those  who  hear,  as  they  arc  desig-ne^ily 
Tarnished  by  those  who  mean  to  deceive.  Tlie  support  promised, 
coiild  not  be  implicit  and  uiilimited:  that  would  imply  abwirdity. 
The  limits,  indeed,  we  cannot  know:  they  were  probably  eeneritl 
assurances  of  cordiality,  without  specific  engagements  of  a  decided 
conduct. 

To  apply  this  to  the  present  purpose,  we  must  observe,  that,  to  have 
moved  tlw  previous  question  on  .Mr.  Patten's  motion,  though  the  event 
must  ultimately  have  been  displeasing  to  both  parties,  is  not  mconsfstent 
with  the  idea  stated.  If  Mr.  Pitt  ha<i  promised  sbpport,  he  coaid 
jM5t  censure :  if  he  thought  the  conduct  of  administration  wrong  in 
9ome  instances,  he  could  not  implicitly  defend  it.  Tliis  is  nearly  the 
substance  of  our  author's  defence,  whkh  is  a  little  wire-drawn,  and 
entangled  somewhat  in  the  style  of  special  pleading. 

Mr.  Pitt's  subsequent  conduct  seems  not  to  have  been  inimical  to 
ministry.  To  Mr.  Addington,  indeed,  he  appears  peculiarly  cool» 
though  to  the  other  members  sufficiently  cordial.  He  wishes,  to 
Exhibit  himself  as  the  warm  friend  of  his  country  in  the  present 
emergencies ;  and  though  he  sometimes  blames  ministry,  he  opposes 
his  broad  shield  to  defend  them  against  other. attacks.  Like  the 
huntsman,  he  throws  down  his  pole  at  the  moment  when  danger  is 
imminent :  and,  if  the  ministry  fall,  it  must  be  by  hh  hand. 

Tlie  author  warmly  panegyrises  the  legal  band  in  admiijistration, 
and  of  lord  Hawkesbuiy  and  Mr.  Yorke  speaks  with  distinguished 
commendation. 

Art.  \5,^^Reflections  on  the  menaced  Invanon^  and  the  Means  of  pro-' 
•  tccitng  the  Capltaiy  by  preventing  tl^e  Enemy  from  landing  in  any  Part 
contiguous  to  it.  A  Letter  fo  the  Earl  of  Harrington^  on  the  proposed 
Fortifications  round  London.  A  Defence  of  the  Volunteer  Systemy  and 
the  Meatis  of  employing  it  to  the  greatest  Advantage.  And  a  correct 
.  milftary  Description  of  Essex  and  Kent,  'with  the  military  Roads  and 
strong  Positions  in  those  Counties.  By  Colonel  George  Hanger.  8w. 
♦x.  ed.  senoed.     Stockdale.     1804. 

Colonel  Hanger,  in  this  work,  re-publishes  a  pcirt  of  his  *  Military 
Reflections  on  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  London,'  which  appeared 
in  1795,  and  were  noticed  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  our  Second 
Scries.  To  this,  he  now  adds  some  remarks  on  tlie  present  invasion ; 
a  warm  defence  of  the  volunteers  against  the  infamous  aspersions 
thrown  on  them  by  some  authors ;  with  different  collateral  subjects. 
His  observations  on  the  in\'asion  are  spirited  and  interesting :  they 
point  out,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  difficulty  (we  may  add,  the  impos- 
sibility) of  its  being  attempted  with  success.  On  the  whole,  colonei 
Hanger's  *  Reflections '  deserve  attentive  consideration*  He  displays 
Tto  inconsiderable  military  knowledge ;  and  his  patriotism  is  warn 
tnd  animating. 

~  Ar-T.  \^-^Rcuswte%  vouJ  ;  or  the  Improbahility  of  an  Invasion,  and 
the  Impossibility  of  its  Success  demonsi rated*,    6vo.    Is.  6d.    LongmaQ 
.    tfm/Rees.     i803. 

Spirited  and  satisfactory,— AVho  *s  afraid  ? 
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AiT.  17. — A  Letter  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte^  styling  himself  the  Gtf- 
vemment  of  France  and  the  Envoy  of  God  S  exhibhiag  4  complete  Vtevf 
of  bis  moral  and  political  Conduct.  IVith  Notesy  and  a  Sketch  of  bit 
Life,  Translated  from  the  French  if  the  Chevalier  Tinseau*  8tia. 
2s.  6d.     Hiding,     1803. 

Injuries  excite  indignation.  Our  author's  feeling*  are  acute ;  and 
their  expression  is  of  course  animated  and  severe.  The  object  of  bis 
ccnsurea  undoubtedly  merits  the  worst  that  can  be  said :  but  we 
know  that  the  Devil  was  not  ar.swered  by  railing;  and  we  ajre  almost 
weary  of  abusing  even  the  Corsican. 

Art.  IS.'-^Thottghts  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs  y  and -the  Protpect  of 
'  Invasion.     Addressed  to  the  Volunteers  of  the  United  Empire^  and  the 

People.     By  a  Friend  to  his  Country.     Svo.    Is.     Aspenie.  •  ISOI*. 

We  cannot  commend  these  thouj^hts  as  highly  judicious,  though 
the  author  evidently  means  well.  Kis  object  is  to  show  that  Bona« 
psirte  is  certainly  resolve^  to  invade  sonae  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
and  to  urge  the  continuance  of  the  volunteers,  or  to  increase  their 
numbers.  Many,  we  know,  still  remain,  who  could  be  actively  scr-  ^ 
•viceable ;  but  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  volunteers  have  lcai*ned  too 
much,  it  is  some  gratification  that  there  are  numerous  bands  still  in 
readiness,  sufficiently  undisciplined  even  to  satisfy  Mr.  Windham. 

Art.  19. — So?ne  Oiservations  on  the  Propriety  of  effectually  employing  our 
present  military  Forces  against  France  :  and  a  few  cursory  Remarks  on 
the  threatened  Invasion.     8vo.     Is.  Qd.     Hatchard.     180k 

Our  author  wishes  to  revive  tlie  chimerical  idea  of  a  coalition 
against  France.  We  fear  it  is  truly  visionary.  France  stills  holds 
too  bold  a  front  to  be  attacked  with  a  prospect  of  success :  and* 
though  we  anxiously  wish,  with  every  true  Briton,  not  to  wTut  in 
fearful  expectation,  not  to  wear  away  our  spirit  and  our  powers  in 
a  defensive  warfare ;  yet,  where  to  place  the  blow,  forms  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty :  it  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  discovered ;  and  then  the  Corsican  will 
SsAi  as  on  the  sanda  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  what  Britons  can  effect. 

RELIGION. 

Art,  20. — Inscribed  to  the  Million  ofioyal  Volunteers^  ( and  intended  to  U 
the  Soldier's  Manual). — Sennacherib  defeated^  and  his  Army  destroyed j 
a  Sermon f  preached  at  Wamtead^  Essex^  by  the  Rev.  S.  Glasses  D.D.f 
F.R.S.y  tfc.9  on  Sunday,  the  ^th  of  Septemherj  1805.  Svo.  1/, 
Rivingtons.     1803. 

In  this  sermon,  the  doctor  does  not  attempt  to  display  the  pride 
of  learning,  or  the  fascination  of  eloquence :  he  calls  it,  what  it 
IS,  a  plain  discourse,  preached  before  the  Wan  stead  volunteers,  and, 
intended,  in  the  publication,  to  be  •  the  soldier's  manual.'  The  text 
is  taken  from  the  second  book  of  Kings,  where  Hezeklah  and  his 
people  put  on  sackcloth,  and  fasted  before  God,  at  the  threats  of 
Rabshakeh,  the  Assyrian  general ;  and  the  subject  is  treated,  as  all  sub- 
jects-should be  treated  in  the  house  of  public  devotion,  with  a  reference 
to  our  spiritual  amendipent,  not  by  remarks  on  political  distinctions 
or  instructions  for  martial  operations.    The  zeal  of  Dr.  Glassi^  makes 
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tis  8m3e :  he  dedicates  h\i  sermon  to  the  mtiTton  of  volunteers  wfi# 
have  offered  their  serviccf,  whilst  every  volunteer  who  reads  the 
papers  knows  that  there  is  not  half  that  number  in  arms.  This  ffa»* 
conadey  however,  may  be  pardoned,  for  the  sake  6f  the  loyalty  that 
dictated  it:  and!,  thanks  to  the  public-spirited  men  who  have  so 
willingly  come  forward,  there  are  enough  of  them  enrolled  to  check, 
the  aspiring  views  of  the  enemy,  and  make  him  look  at  them  *  witk 
fear  and  trembling.' 

Art.  21.— y/  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Pariih^hurcb  of  GUHngham^  in 
Kent 9  on  Sunday  y  July  the  31//,  1803 ;  on  Occasion  of  the  united  Exer^^ 
iiont  of  his  Stdjects^  being  called  forth  by  bis  Mc^esty^  ageunrt  the 
threatened  Invasion*  By  fVilliam  Chafy^  M*A,f  i!fc.  Svo*  !/•  6d» 
Rivingtons.     1803. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  this  sermon  which  can  distingui^  it 
as  having  been  deKvered  before  a  military  body :  it  has  but  httle 
political  disquisition,  and  little  sounding  of  the  trumpet  to  battle. 
The  arguments  offered  in  it  are  prinapally  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
Strike  out  of  it  thirty  or  forty  lines,  and  it  may  be  preached* on  any 
Sunday,  before  any  congregation  i  where  it  will  always  merit  th»_ 
character  of  a  sound,  pertinent,  and  practical  discourse. 

Art.  22. — The  Ro}al  Soldier.  A  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Parish^ 
church  of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Mary  Magdcden^  Milk'Strtit^  before 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  mayor^  Aldermen^  Recorder^  and 
Shcrif^^  of  the  City  of  London.  By  William  Best ^D.D.yl^ c.  8w. 
1/.     Robinsons.    180^. 

Whoever  has  had  much  conversation  with  clergymen,  must  hftv^ 
heard  of  the  vam^ng  of  sermons.  The  one  before  us  is  a  sermon 
vamped.*  but  what  could  induce  the  cobler  to  undertake  the  joh,  it  is 
beyond  our  skill  to  determine.  Dr.  Best,  it  seems,  preached  tht 
original  before  the  lord  mayor  just  after  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
had  defeated  the  rebels  in  Scotlamd ;  and  he  dedicated  it  to  his  royal 
highness.  The  editor  makes  his  alterations,  and  dedicates  it  to  the 
duke  of  York ;  without  considering  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  are  not  similar,  and  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  services 
and  successes  of  the  two  illustrious  personages.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  Hnk-boy  to  Mr.  Pope,  *  it  would  have  been  easier  to  make  twa 
new  sermons  than  to  mend  this.' 

Art.  23. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  Alexander  Ifewatt,  2>.2>. 
Svo.  Is.  Boards.  Cadell  ^n^/ Davies.  1803. 
These  sermons  are,  as  the  title-^ge  announces,  miscellaneous,  and 
generally  upon  moral  subjects.  The  various  duties  of  life  are  exjt 
plained  m  appropriate  terms.  The  subjects  are.  Piety — ^purity — the 
deliverance  and  destination  of  Moses— ihe  compassionate  and  royal 
benefactress — -iilial  wisdom  and  gratitude — ^filial  folly  and  disobe* 

dicnce — benevolence — beneficence — mart's  fall  and  restoration the 

sufferings  of  Christ — the  necessity  of  holiness  under  the  tiospel 

affhcrion — ^paternal  tenderness — loyalty  and  fidelity— friendship— the 
love  of  our  country.  If  these  discourses  do  not  soar  very  high,  they 
4lo  not  M  at  any  time  below  the  common  level  of  this  species  of 
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COTfipositlon ;  and  a  favoui-able  estimate  may  be  made  of  theta  froni 
the  tbllowiog  extract. —  '• 

*  Gold  is  the  idol  of  every  traitor^  and  he  that  proves  fiaithful  to  his 
king  and  country  for  a  great  reward  only,  will  betray  them  both  for  a 
greater.  \Vhat  was  the  method  which  Constantius  Chlorus  took  to 
try  the  souls  of  his  pubhc  servants,  both  civil  and  military  ?  Being 
"fnendly  disposed  towards  the  Christian  religion,  and  sensible  how 
hard  it  was  to  know  the  human  heart.;  we  are  told,  that  he  assembled 
his  officers  and  judges,  and  proposed  to  them  this  condition,  either 
to  sacrifice  to  demons,  or  leave  the  court  and  their  places  to  others, 
jrlving  each  Hberty  of  choice.  By  this  device,  he  divided  his  8crvant3 
into  two  parties,  into  men  of  principle,  and  men  of  the  world.  Some 
accordingly,  rather  than  abjure  the  faith  of  God  and  Christ,  imme- 
diately resigned  their  places :  while  others  of  more  convenient  prin- 
ciples, in  order  to  retain  their  posts  of  honour  and  profit,  renounced 
'  their  religion.  In  consequence  of  such  discovery,  what  did  the  saga- 
cious emperor?  He  dismissed  the  base  idolators,  and  time-serving 
apostates,  but  retained  the  men  of  principle  and  probity ;  judging, 
that  such  men  as  had  proved  perfidious  to  tlieir  God  and  Saviour, 
could  not  be  expected  to  prove  steady  and  faithful  friends  to  their 
emperor.  Whereas,  those  who  refused  to  part  with  God,  and  reliii- 
quish  their  rehgion  for  any  earthly  comaderation,  were  men  that 
might  be  depended  on,  trusted  as  the  confidential  servants  of  their 
prince,  and  considered ,  by  him  as  die  fittest  persons,  in  all  emer- 
gencies, to  be  protectors  of  his  person  and  guardians  of  his  em^ 
pire.'    .p.  S47. 

Art.  24. —  The  prothettc  or  antlclpafed  History  of  the  Church  of  Ronu^ 
written  and  putllsbed  six  hundred  Tears  before  the  Rise  of  thai  Church, 
In  which  the  prophetic  Figures  and  Allegories  are  Ftterally  explained  j 
and  her  Tricks^  Frauds^  Blasphemies,  ana  dreadful  Persecutions  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  foretold  and  described.  Prefaced  by  an  AddrefX^ 
dedicatory,  expostulatory,  and  critical,  to  tlje  Rev,  Mr.  IVhitaker,  Dean 
0f  Canterbury, —  To  which  are  added,  /.  A  ^Ul  for  the  Infidel  and 
Atheist ;  in  which  the  divine  Authority  of  the  Apocalypse  is  logically 
mnd  philosophically  proved,  II,  A  Word  to  the  Editors  of  the  Gospd 
Magazine,  and  Theological  Review,  III,  The  Errors  and  Misrepre^- 
sentationi  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  D'ucourses  on  the  Prophecies,  de^ 
iected  and  refuted.  By  Joseph  GaUoway^  Fsq^^  ^c\  8vo.  6/. 
Boards,    West.     1803. 

The  study  of  prophecy  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  book  of  Revelations,  has  been  constantly  held  up  by  us  at 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  clergyman,  and  incumbent  also 
on  every  one  who  professes  the  Christian  religion.  The  difficulties 
in  the  subject,  ai|d  the  errors  into  which  great  and  learned  men  have 
fallen,  are  no  reason  against  inferior  capacities  being  occupied  in 
these  holy  meditations.  If  they  take  up  their  Bible  without  preju- 
dice,  and  duly  reflect  on  the  great  objects  laid  open  to  their  view — no 
less  than  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclu« 
sion  of  time — they  cannot  but  receive  much  improvement  from  their 
studies  :  they  will  perceive  the  finger  of  God  in  all  his  works ;  and 
Us  moral  government  will  be  ascertained  as  clearly  to  them  in  the 
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affairs  of  meo^  as  hig  ix>w€r  in  the  wonders  of  the  natural  worIk£» 
We  repeat  these  sentiments,  which  are  continually  to  be^ouiid  in  our 
preceding  volumes,  because  we  have  now  in  our  hands  a  work  whose 
author  is  most  violent  in  his  attacks  upon  all  reviewers,  and  would 
class  us  among  those  whose  principles  it  has  always  been  our  ot^cct 
to  contend  against — ^the  philosophists  and  French  Encyclopedists. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  in  favour  of  a  writer,  that  he  is  so  outrageous 
against  every  kind  of  criticism.  Surely  he  might  find  some  persons,  amidst- 
the  great  number  into  whose  hands  his  w^orks  have  fallen,  that  would 
favour  his  undertaking ;  but  he  seems  particularljiunfortunate  ;  and  ia. 
an  address  of  forty-eight  pages,  *  dedicatoiy,  cxpostulatory,  and  cri- 
tical,' to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  he  shows  that,  w^th  all  his  study, 
he  has  not  imbibed  a  very  Christian  spirit,  nor  can  bear  with  an  un- 
ruffled mind  the  slightest  degree  of  contradiction.  We  will  therefore 
indulge  this  petulant  author.  He  shall  receive  no  mortificatictfi  from 
us.  We  will  not  point  out  those  things  in  which  we  might,  by  can'» 
did  minds,  be  allowed  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  >Ve  will  not 
expose  ourselves  to  the  wantonness  of  wrath  and  caprice.  Since  he 
is  so  indignant  against  criticism  and  critics,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
his  work  is  here  simpjy  announced  to  the  world  without  censure  or 
applause :  and,  wishing  the  author  a  better  temper  and  a  more  enlarged 
view,  both  of  the  present,  past,  and  future,  we  leave  him  and  his 
works  to  their  destined  course  :  the  course  of  the  latter  we  will  not 
anticipate. 

Art.  25. — y/  Savmn,  preached  to  the  Loyal  Macchsjuld  Forrufers^  om 
Sunday,  NoTcrikr  ^/H,  1803.  By  Mehllle  Homey  Minister  of  Cbwiit 
Churchy  Macclesfield.     8vo.     1/.     Button  and  Son,      1803. 

This  discourse  is  written  with  considerable  energy:  the" following 
personification  of  the  French  republic  is  bold  and  spirited,  and  would 
have  done  credit  to  its  author,  if  delivered  any  where  else  but  from 
the  pulpit : 

•  He  possesses  every  feature  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  Hia 
•tature  and  proportions  are  enormous  and  gigantic.  France,  Italy, 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are  the  several 
members  of  this  dreadful  foe.  One  half  of  Europe  constitutes  the 
huge  Colossus  of  his  might,  and  the  other  half  trembles  and 
crouches  at  his  feet.  Destitute  himself  of  pecuniary  resources,  he 
lays  whole  nations  under  contribution.  At  his  stem  and  rapacious 
command,  his  vassal  kings  surrender  the  gold  and  silver  of  Peru,  the 
"wealth  of  Brazil  and  Naples,  the  industi-y  of  Holland,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  North  of  Germany.  ■  His  soldiery  are  veterans  fiushd' 
with  victory,  znAJIeshed  with  slaughter;  inured  to  hardships,  femiliar 
with  danger,  and  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  war.  They  have  waded 
through  s^as  of  blood,  and  marched  over  plains  of  carnag^.  Lodi« 
Arcole,  and  Marengo  display  their  sangmnary  trophies ;  the  disci- 
plined Prussian,  valiant  Austrian,  and  hardy  Russian,  attest  their  active 
valour  and  patient  fortltuc^e.  The  flaming  villages  of  Germany  and 
Helvetia*  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  [^/J  Jaifa,  the  violated  daughtere 
of  Swabia  and  Hanover,  the  merciless  requisitions  extorted  wherever 
they  go,  and  the  more  than  human  horrors  of  their  w^arfiaie  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, are  dreadful  witnesses,  that  tliey  have  heads  to  contrive^  aoj^ 
hearts  and  hands  to  perpetrate  ever}'  crime.'     p.  4j. 
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Art.  26>— -^  Sermon f  (dedicaud^  hy  Permuntmy  to  his  Majttiy) 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St^.  Mary^  Newu^on$  Surrey^  on 
Sunday^  the  16th  ofOctobfr^  1803,  before  Lieutenant-Coloncl  GaitsM, 
of  the  first  Regiment  of  Surrey  Volunteers^  and  before  Major  Thomas 
iumCf  Esq*  and  the  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  and  Corps  of  the 
Newington  Division.  By  Robert  Dickinson^  Curate,  4do,  Is.  Bi* 
vingtons; 

We  should  suppose  Mr.  Dickinson  not  to  be  much  in  the  habit  of 
tomposition,  from  this  specimen.  Like  young  authors,  he  does  not 
know  how  to  fix  bounds  to  his  subject.  He  talks  a  little  of  every 
thin^,  and  but  little  to  the  purpose.  His  intentions,  hmvever,  are  rood, 
and  his  heart  loyal :  time  and  practice  may  make  him  a  better  writer. 

Art.  27. — ^  Discourse  delivered  to    Volunteers  for  Defence  of  the 

Nation,  and  others f  at  Scampston,  on  the  Day  of  the  General  Fast^ 

October  19, 1803.     By  Francis  Let,  M.  J.  ^c.  8vo.  1/.  Stockdale; 

This  address  is  founded  on  the  humiliation  of  Davidf  at  the  re- 

tnonstrances  of  God,  when  the  destroying  angel  had  drawn  the  sword 

of  God's  vengeance  over  the  land  of  Juoah.     It  is  no£  remarkable  for 

any  striking  beauties  pr  glJring  defects.  The  good  people  of  Scamp$- 

ton  seem  to  join  us  in  this  opinion  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they 

were  very  importunate  in  their  request  for  its  publication; 

Art.  28. — An  Address  to  the  Volunteers  of  Bromley  ahd  Bow,  Middle* 
sex,  and  of  JVcst-Ham,  Essex.  Delivered  in  the  Battisi  Meettng^House, 
Bow,  On  Lord'i  Day  Afternoon,  December  18,  1803.  By  William 
Newman.     %vo.     \s.     Button  and  Son.     1804; 

We  can  scarcely  {)ercreive  how  the  volunteers  of  Bromley,  Sec.  were  , 
collected  at  the  baptist  meeting-house.  Yet  we  might  have  been  sorry 
at  their  absence,  as  this  discourse  is  well  adapted  to  such  an  assembly. 
It  docs  not  exactly  meet  our  ideas ;  for  it  resembles  too  much  the 
works  of  the  spiritualisers  of  the  last  and  former  centuries,  and  has 
perhaps  too  large  a  share  of  the  unction  of  a  tect. 

MEDICINE. 

Ar*^.  29. — Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Cortex  Salicis  LatifoUd, 
or  broad'leaved  IVillow  Bark,  illustrated  with  a  coloured" Plate;  in* 
terspersed  with  general  Observations  and  Remarks  on  the  different  Species 
fl/*  Cinchona,  ^c.  ;  general  History  and  progressive  Introduction  of  the 
SaUiC  Laiifolia,  l^c.  By  George  fVilkinson.  Svo.  4j.  6d.  Boards. 
Longman  and  Rees. 

The  virtues  of  the  broad4eaved  willow  have  occurred  to  us  in  dif- 
ferent publications ;  and  the  works  of  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  White,  on 
the  subject,  published  in  1792  and  1798,  are  noticed  in  our  volumes  of 
the  Second  Series,  6th  and  26th  respectively.  Mr.WilkiniK)n  has  togaged 
at  a  somewhat  greater  length  on  the  inquiry,  and  brought  forward  ad- 
ditional testimonies  of  its  utility.  Of  tne  reruvian  bark  he  prefers  the 
red  kind  to  the  thinner  quills  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  and  the  yellow  to 
both.  The  angustura  he  supposes,  with.  Mr.  Brand,  to  excel  the 
tinchofia  as  a  stomachic,  but  not  as  a  febrifuge. 

The  history  of  the  mtroduction  of  this  medicine  is  followed  by  its 
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botanic  dfscnption,  a  description  of  its  sensible  qualities,  its  pth^ 
pantion  and  mode  of  exhibition*  Mr.  Wilkinson  prefers  the  decoc- 
tion to  the  infusion  and  powder ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  rest  much  on  his 
own  mode  of  preparation,  we  shall  add  it.  An  ounce  and  half  of  the 
dry  bark,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  is  macerated  in  a  quart  of  water 
for  six  hours,  and  then  boiled  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  , 
or  twenty  minutes,  to  be  strained  for  use.  The  commop  dose  is  an 
ounce  and  half  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  author  next  introduces  a  good  account  of  the  tanning  princi- 
ple, from  M.  Seguin  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  particular  experimenU. 
From  these  he  concludes,  that  the  broad-leaved  willow  bark  possesses 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  tanin  than  oak,  yellow,  red,  common,  or 
angustura  bark,  and  yields  only,  in  this  respect,  to  tormentil.  The 
gaSic  acid  he  thinks  more  abundant  in  those  barks  whrch  contain 
tanin,  than  in  those  that  do  not ;  and  when  the  tanin  is  precipitated  by 
jeUy,  some  of  the  eallic  acid  is  combined  with  the  precipitate.  Decoc- 
tions of  these  barks  are  stronger  than  infusions ;  and  water  extracts 
the  astringency  more  poi^'erfuUy  than  spirit.  The  astringency  and 
antiseptic  power,  but  not  the  l^ttemcss,  were  found  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tanin.  Several  cases  of  the  good  effect  of  this  medicine 
are  added. 

Art.  30. — A  practical  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Minerah^  exemfltfyiitg 
the  best  Methods  of  analyzing  Ores^  Earth  Stones^  inJlammabU  Fossils^ 
and  mineral  Substances  in  general.  By  Frederick  jiccuntf  Teacher  cf 
practical  Chemistry,     llsno.   Is.     Boards.    Kearsley. 

This  Wttle  compendium  is  excellently  contrived  to'lissist  the  less 
experienced  analyser ;  and  even  the  more  improved  chemist  will  find 
in  It  hints  of  no  little  importance,  which  he  can  scarcely  discover  in 
systematic  authors.  We  allude  to  some  of  the  new  earths,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  aupjustine.  The  means  of  obtaining  this  earth  from 
its  matrix  is,  we  believe,  only  to  be  found  in  a  German  pamphlet  of 
Grt>ttling. 

Art.  31. — A  Series  of  Popular  Chymical  Essays  :  containing  a  Vanefy 
of  Instances  of  the  Appltcation  of  Chymistry  to  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; 
the  Explanation  of  natural  Pbanomena  /  itnd  to  other  useftd  Purposes. 

,  By  Fenwici  Skrimshire^  M.D.^  ^c.  \2mo*  4/.  Boards.  John- 
son.    i804r. 

This  is  an  elegant  popular  introduction  to  chemistry,  with  some 
account  of  its  connexion  with  different  arts,  which  are  also  shortly 
described.  It  must  of  course  be  superficial  and  concise :  but  the  de- 
tail is  perspicuous  and  correct ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  work  better 
calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  young  man,  or  urge  him  to 
attain  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  science.  A  short  account  of 
a  mineral  water  near  WcUinborough  in  Northamptonshire  is  added : 
it  resembles  the  Tunbridge  water,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
calcareous  earthy  dissolved  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas:  hence, 
after  some  time,  it  appears  to  be  a  restringent. 

POETRY. 

Art.  32. — Invasion;  a  descriptive  and  satirical  Poem.,    By  J.  AmphUlU 
Stw.    4r.    Boards*    Longman  and  Rees. 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  not  only  deens  it  neccswry  to  s^^gise 
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t#  kis  subscribers  fer  a  dela^  in  the  publication  ^  hifr  work,  caused 
by  a  variety  of  cross  acddents,  but  seems  likewise  almost  disposed 
to  lament  that  it  could  nojt  have  made  a  more  early  appearance ; — *  It 
is  too  late,'  says  he,  *  in  the  day  of  enthusiasm  :  every  bookseller's 
shop  is  loaded  with  works  of  a  similar  nature,  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  first  wits  of  the  tinfie  down  to  the  most  illiterate  bellman.' — 
This  is  indeed  true :  the  ever-to-be-honoured  zeal  of  the  nation,  at 
this  important  crisis,  has  made  us  what  Mr.  Ai^iphle^t  calls  a  writings 
Jighting  island.  But  the  circumstance  needs  not  alarm  him  :  his  in- 
trinsic merit  cannot  be  aiFected  by  other  publications^  not  ^o  say 
that  bat  fiew  of  them  have  any  pretence  to  enter  into  .competitiei^ 
vrith  his.  The  muldplicity  ot  articles  wIiicH  at  this  moment  caK 
upon  US  for  a^tnissioDy  preclude  our  giving  much  room  to  the  poem 
before  us ;  but  the  smaU  quotation  which  we  are  able  to  make  will 
convince  our  readers  that  the  author  is  possessed  both  of  strength 
.9nd  sweetness. — 

*  See  from  his  task  the  rustic  'hero  start, 
Ijike  the  young  tiger  on  his  prey  to  diirtl 
From  ev'ry  city  pours  the  daring  host. 
And  ev'ry  village  too  its  train  can  boast ; 
^In  ev'ry  breast  the  genVous  ardour  glo\\:s, 
In  ev'ry  vein  the  kindling  current  flows  ; 
Save,  where  fell  scowling  Prejudice  presides, 
Or  Reason  wanders  ^neath  the  lunar  tides ; 
Or  sordid  principles  usurp  the  reign, 
.Or  wild  Aisibition  .tempts  hi3  mieagre  train ; 
Or  where  unblushing  J/arty  rears  her  crest, 
^caring  each  bapj>ier  ieeling  from  .the  breast. 

'  Shame  on  the  mind  that  listless  courts  its.  ease^ 
And  the  world's  foe  with  frigid  calmness  sees  \ 
Views  with  insulting  unconcern,  the  strife 
That  threatens  all  .that  gives  qr  gladdens  life. 
A  vaunt  ye  slaves  of  Party's  fretful  crew, 
Who  pow*r  and  rule  .througb  ibtck  and  thin  purnuc  5 
Apd  who,  to  gain  the  toys  that  pow'r  bestows, 
"Will  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong  oppose; 
Who,  'gainst  the  torrent  of  the  patriot  storm. 
Would  senseless  stem  llhe  cock-boat  of  refonil ; 
Yield  with  remorseless  hand  what  valour  gavet 
Your  country  ^barter  and  yourselves  enslave. 
Hence  je  unholy  crew  from  honour's  post : 
And  with  you.  Affectation's  saintly  host ; 
Widi  philosophic  witchery  possess'd> 
Doom'd  on  this  goodly  eartii  to  hunt  for  rest ; 
A  prey  to  fancied  woes  and  real  fears ; 
Mocking  humanity  with  lady  tears : 
Who  turn  with  swelling  heart  and  moisten'd  eye, 
From  snail  unhous'd,  or  persecuted  fly ; 
Yet  view,  with  nerves  compos'd,  through  op'ra  glass. 
Weary  and  faint  the  exil'd  negro  pass.'     p.  25. 

*  Mr.  Amphlett  is  not,  however,  entitled  to  unqualified  praise :  ^neaih 
for  icneathf  in  the  above  quotation,  is  a  most  cacophonous  ellipsis—- 
fkki  end  tkifif  a  .vulgarism  tnat  we  were  truly  astonished  to  mcd 
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and  if  he  turn  to  page  46,  he  will  discover  the  ensuing  very  awkwar^ 
repetition : 

*  Pour'd  on  the  thick'ning  phiin  their  veteran  host,* 
In  the  ninth  following  line : 

*  Where  n^y  a  vefran  yictory  ■■* 
And  nine  lines  after, 

*  Drank  the  rich  current  of  your  veteran  blood  ;' 

surely  the  delay  of  his  work  might  have  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of 
one,  if  not  twp,  of  these  veterans^  as  well  as  of  the  other  uemishes^ 
Yet -it  is  not  now  too  late.  He  thinks  that  the  poem  may  cease  tq 
be  mteresting  when  the  noise  ceases  that  gave  it  birth.  We  must 
flatter  him  by  saying  this  will  depend  upon  himseK:  if  he  will  care^ 
ffllly  revise  it  with  those  abilities  which  he  appears  to  u;  to  possess* 
and  form  it  into  a  volume  with  some  other  pieces  in  his  best  style,  wet 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  occasionally  afford  pleasure  to  some 
rhyming  patriots,  when  his  bones  and  ours  are  mouldered  into  dust. 

Art.  33. — The  Christmas  Holidays,  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.  C.  Comhe^ 
By  Henry' IVhitfieldy  M.  J.  ^c.     Svq.     6d.     Highley.     180S. 

Mr.  Whitfield  will  not  expect  much  praise  for  this  little  poem. 
His  verses  continually  strike  the  reader  as  imitations :  yet  the  com- 
bination of  these  imitations  is  not  unpleasing.  Those  lines  are  the 
best,  which  paint  the  young  hero  on  me  coach-box. 

Art.  3t. — Beneficence:  or.  Verses  addressed  to  the  Patrons  of  the  So^ 
ciety  for  bettering  the  Condition f  and  increasing  the  Comforts  of  the 
Poor.  By  Thomas  jIUton  Warren^  B.  D.  Ciff .  ^Oy  2s.  6f/.  Ri, 
vingtons.     J  803. 

The  goodness  of  the  author's  lieart,  exemplified  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  might  teach  him  to  lay  aside  all  fears  of  the  *  wheel '  or 
the  *  gibbet '  of  criticism.  We  cannot  call  his  poetry  excellent ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  can  we  call  it  contemptible.  Mr. 
Warren  is  right  in  wishing  that  he  had  composed  his  poem  in  longer, 
measure  ;  the  versification  ne  has  chosen,  has  been  evidently  the  causQ 
of  much  inconvenience  to  him. 

*  The  vine  which  annuhl  yields  repast,* 
and 

*  But  if  her  dart  should  Sorrow  aim. 

Its  wound  shall  soothing  care  assuage ;' 

could  not  have  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  classical  judgement,  had  not 
a  short  metre  fettered  the  poet.  Yet  these  faults  occur  but  seldom, 
while  many  of  the  stanzas  are  highly  respectable ;  particularly  the 
second  and  third  on  the  life-boat,  and  those  that  descnbe  the  instruct 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  35. — The  Counterfeit,  a  Farce,  in  tfvo  Acts,  «/  pef^ormid  at 
the  Theatre-Royal,  Drury^Lane.  Written  by  Andrew  Franklin. 
Svo,     2s.     Robinsons.     1804'. 

The  plot  of  this  little  piece  is  founded  ob  the  dccmtion'of  a  ser- 
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yant,  who  impudently  assumes  the  name  of  his  master,  colonel  Or- 
mond,  to  whom  the  governor  had  committed  the  care  of  hi«  estate. 
This  contrivance  produces  some  pleasant  hustle  through  a  couple  of 
acts,  till  the  arriv^of  the  governor  and  the  colonel  brings  the  oottrtferfeit 
^o  light. 

Art.  36.^-^Urfe  Folie,  a  C&mkk  Opera,  tn  two  Acts.  Being  aTrans* 
lotion  from  the  Original  of  *  Lonte  lAwgii  at  Locksmttht^  ^  Piece  pery 
formed  at  the  Tbeatr^'Royal,  Hay^Marhetj  wth  universal  Apfnmsem ' 
8w.     \t.%d.     Hurst.     1803. 

The  English  name  given  to  this  drama  by  the  translator,  is  *  A 
Wild  Goose  Chace.*  The  plot  of  it  is  the  confinement  of  a  young 
lady  by  her  guardian,  a  painter,  and  her  release  from  captivity  by 
her  lover,  «ah  officer  oi  diagoons.  The  iuterest  ;;»  kept  alive  by 
the  contrivance^  of  Florival  and  his  man  Carlingf  who  over-reach  the 
vigilance  of  Cerherti  the  painter,  and  gain  admittance  into  his  house. 
Thid  translation  was  never  acted :  the  reason  given  for  it,  the  reader 
^nds  in  an  address  to  the  pubh'c ;  to  whom  it  is  also  stated,  that  if 
f  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths '  had  been  printed,  the  Wild  Goose 
phace  had  never  appeared. 

*  The  following  translation  from  the  favorite  French  piece  called 
^*  Une  Fohe,-'  was  finished  in  October  1802;  and  then  shewn  to  an 
actor  of  eminence  and  respectabiHty  at  one  of  the  winter  theatres, 
(under  the  title  it  now^ears)  who  approved  it;  but  declined  bringing 
it  forward  because  another  translation  was  in  idea. — In  December  fol- 
lowing, it  was  seen  by  a  person  of  consequence  belonging  to  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  v^o  very  flatteringly  said,  that  provided  it  was  not 
previously  performed  at  one  of  the  wmter  theatres,  it  might  be  thought 
^n  acquisition  by  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket. 

*  No  further  notice  had  been  taken  when  the  Haymarket  season 
commenced, — <oon  after  which  the  translator  was  informed,  that  an» 
pther  translation  of  the  same  piece  had  been  prepared,  and  was  then 
in  rehearsal,  which  appeared  in  July,  under  the  title  of  *f  Love  Laughs 
at  Locksmiths."     p.  iii. 

N0VEI5. 

Art.  87. — The  Two  MariUos,  or  the  Mysterious  Resemhiance :  a  Ro» 
mance.    By  Miss  West,     3  Fols.  \2mo.     9x.  Boards,     Hughes. 

The  tale  of  two  Amphitryos  has  been  so  often  told  as  to  lose, its 
interest :  in  this  novel,  nowever,  it  is  told  well ;  and  the  distress  oc- 
casioned by  the  ambiguity  in  the  former  part  of  the  work  is  raised 
with  skill  The  denouement  is  not  equally  happy.  We  suspect  this 
to  be  a  translation ;  for  we  can  scarcely  think  that  a  young  lady 
would  colour  her  scenes  so  highly,  if  she  had  not  a  prototype :  in 
fact,  we  should  suppose  her  really  ignorant  of  effects  which  she  so 
minutely  pourtrap.  In  this  respect,  the  work  is  frequently  repre- 
hensible. 

Art.  38.— -Tit/  Swiss  Emigrants:    a  Tale.     Iftnt.     4*.   Bm^. 
Longman  and  Rees. 

A  pleasing  and  interesting  narrative^— we  can  scarcely  call  it  a  tale, 
^  this  implies  some  degree  of  fiction.    The  whole  is  apparently  from 
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the  heart ;  and  it  will  beguile  the  feeling  nund  of  Pity's  softest  drops* 
—Can  wretches  who  have  excited  such  miseries,  continue  to  exist  i 
Yes :  such  are  the  decrees  of  Providence.  In  the  natural  world  we 
fcave  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  serpents :  we  have  also 

Art.  39.—/^^//  upon  EartL    Translated  from  the  German,     2  f^olrm 
l2mo,     4f.  Boards,     Hughes. 

*  A  Carnal  tak  of  the  German  school,  which  nu^ht  easily  have 
«nded  happily  4  and  then  we  could  have  added,  that  it  contained  ^ 
least  one  mteresting  page.  Were  we  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  pe- 
nance-—whatever  were  onr  sins,  we  should  at  least  hope  to  have  ex* 
piated  a  part  by  reading  such  trash,  and  to  have  had  our — ^punishment 

*  upon  eajrtlv* 

Art.  \(i,'^Nature^  or  a  Ptctttre  of  the  Passtom.  To  tuhirh  rs  prefixed 
an  Essay  on  Noi^ei-^vrifwg.  By  J.  Byerley,  4  Vols.  \%no.  14/. 
Boards.     Highley. 

This  work  anay  be  a  picture  of  the  passions  slope,  as  the  motto 
informs  iw,  they  •  have  their  ebbs  and  nows;'  and  it  vnXi  not  be  re- 
inarkable  if  we  find  the  tide  at  its  lowest  ebb.     It  is  not,  however, 

*  nature :  *  not  a  single  character,  not  an  event,  is  probable :  the 
whole  is  a  tissue  of  jfbsnrdities  and  inconsistencies,  too  disgusting 
e\'cn  for  the  craving  irregular  appetite  of  a  Tnpdem  novel-reader. 
The  language  Is  equally  exceptionable  ;  and  each  page  is  broken  into 
paragrraphs,  without  any  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  a  subjeipt,  or  even 
a  speech.  Of  plan,  qt  jAot,  or  character,  there  are  not  the  smallest 
traces. 

"What  can  mt  say  of  an  easipv  on  novel-writing  from  such  an 
author ?— nothing,  certainly,  very  hivourafble.  To  correct  his  crudi- 
tes and  absurdities  would  be  a  tedious  and  useless  task :  to  the  gulf 
^  oblivion,  then,  the  wliole  must  be  at  once  consigned :  it  sinks,  an4 
n  heard  no  more, 

TVnSCELLANIES. 

Art.  41.-72^  Report  of  the  Evidence^  and  other  Proceedings  in  ParTta- 
menty  respecting  the  Invention  of  the  Life^Boat,  Also  several  other 
authentic  Documents  illustrating  the  Origin f  Principles f  and  Construction 
of  the  Lifc'Boatf  and  its  perfect  Security  in  the  most  turbulent  Sea. 
JVith  practical  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Life-Boats*  J^y 
Henry  Gr cathead.     %vo.     2x.     Asperne.     1804. 

We  would  willingly^  under  this  articje,  if  we  had  room,  give  our 
readers  a  particular  account  of  the  construction  of  the  life-boat  $  an 
invention  which  has  been  reserved  till  these  latter  ages,  to  .confer  im- 
mortality on  its  projector-  Tlie  form  of  this  boat  is  the  most  simplc- 
tmaginable ;  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  spheroid.  Its  length  is  thirty 
feet,  its  extreme  breadth  ten.  A  wooden  bowl  divided  in  half  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  life-boat ;  the  difference  is,  that  the  half  bowl 
being  tne  quarter  of  a  circle,  will  be  broader  in  proportion  to  the 
length  than  the  quarter  of  a  spheroid.  The  ends  of  such  a  boat  will 
of  course  lie  higher  out  of  the  water  than  the  midships,  and  the  bot- 
tom win  necessarily  be  a  curve :  when  we  have  added  to  this  that  the 
atdes  are  flanked  with  cork  sixteen  inches  under  the  gunwaley  and 
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that  the  boat  is  in  part  lined  with  the  same  material,  it  is  Uterally 
giving  the  whole  outbne  of  this  imponant  discovery, 

*  The  peculiar  nature  of  tlie  curvature  of  the  keel  of  this  boat,  i« 
the  foundation  and  basis  of  its  excellence.  It  regulates  m  a  great 
measure  the  shear  with  the  elevation  towards  thfc  ends*  This  con- 
struction spreads  and  repels  the  water  in  every  direction,  and  enables 
her  to  ascend  and  descend  Avith  great  facility  over  the  breakers.  The 
ends  being  reduced  regularly  from  the  centre  to  less  than  one-third 
proportion  of  the  midships,  both  ends  are  lighter  than  the  body  sec- 
tion. By  means  of  the  curved  keel  and  the  center  of  gravity  being 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  she  preserves  equilibnum  in  the 
midst  of  the  breakers.  The  internal  shallowness  of  the  boat  in  the 
bodv  section,  occasioned  by  the  convexity  of  the  keel,  and  the  shear 
at  the  top,  leaves  so  smaH  a  ftpace  for  the  water  to  occupy,  tliat  the 
bbat,  though  filled  with  water,  is  in  no  danger  of  sinking  or  upsetting. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  boat  when  filled  wiui  water,  is  uso  assisted  by 
the  cork  being  placed  above  the  water  line.'     r.  21. 

The  liberal  mind  of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  of  South 
Shields,  led  him  to  make  his  discovery  public,  instead  of  appropria- 
ting it  to  himself  by  a  patent.  The  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety at  Newcastle,  impressed  by  his  disinterestedness,  requested  their 
member,  Mr.  Burdon,  to  lay  the  circumstances  before  the  parliament^ 
which  has,  in  consequence,  bestowed  upon  him  a  premium  of  1200/. 

Art.  42.— -ry/n  Account  of  Louuumn,  Being  an  Abstract  of  Documents 
deUvered  ifiy  or  transmitted  tOf  Mr.  Jefferson^  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America^  and  by  him  laid  before  Congress^  and  pMisbed  by 
their  Order.     Sva.     1/.  6d.     Hatchard.    1804. 

This  vast  tract,  acquired  bv  America,  is  little  known ;  and  either  it  it 
ttnboimded,  or  its  limits  are  imperfectly  ascertained.  Its  productions 
and  its  soil  will  probably  afford  much  interesting  information  :  we  are 
here  told  of  a  vast  mountain  of  rock-salt,  and  of  a  cave  of  salt-petre*. 
The  accounts  are,  however,  too  crude  to  merit  our  particular  notice 
in  their  present  state.  Two  circumstances  are  connected  with  the 
possession  of  Louisiana  :  the  b6asted  capital  of  America  wiU  be  in  a 
eomer  of  the  empire,  and  Spain  must  hold  Mexico  only  from  the 
forbearance  of  the  United  States.  Had  New  Orleans  a  capacious 
harbour,  it  would  be  the  capital  of  the  new  world. 

Art.  43. — Statistical  View  of  France^  compiled  from  authentic  D$cu» 
ments.  By  the  Chevarter  De  Tinscau.  Svo.  lOs.  6d.  Boards.  Print- 
ed for  the  Author.     1803. 

Our  author  has  in  this  volume  ^ven  us  a  full  and  niinute  account 
•f  the  divisions,  towns,  and  popmation  of  France.  It  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  also  authentic!  From  this  view,  France — ^we  mean 
France  as  it  was — appears  to  contain  twenty-eight  miUions  of  inha- 
bitants. The  present  population  of  the  whole  kingdom,  including 
the  new  acquisitions,  exceeds  thirty-three  millions.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  the  author,  that  a  spirited  compact  population  of  fifteen 
millioos— reduced,  if  the  reader  please,  to  twelve— has  nothing  to 
feir  from  thi.  ina«.  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^  Google 
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AnT.  44. — Epitome  of  the  Hiaory  of  Malta  and  Go%o.  By  Charlef 
mikimon.  Small  8w.  6s.  Boards.  MiUer.  1804. 
We  lately  had  reason  to  complain  that  Malta,  situated  between 
Xurope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  had  not  sufficiently  shared  the  attention  of 
geographers.  Historians  had  voluminously  described  the  heroic  ac- 
tions of  which  it  has  been  the  scene ;  but  minuter  details  were  still 
wanting.  On  this  account  we  carefully  abridged  the  description  of 
Malta  which  Mr.  Anderson  offered  us ;  and  the  present  work  supplies 
an^  epitome  of  its  ancient  history.  On  a  professed  compilation,  and 
an  abridgement,  we  need  scarcely  enlarge,  nor  examine  some  of  the 
more  disputable  portions  of  its  most  early  liistory.  The  present  is  a 
neat  little  work,  well  printed,  and  illustrated  with  a  map  of  Malta 
and  the  two  adjoining  islands. 

Art.  45. — Evening  jfmusements  ;  or^  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  ^j- 
flayed.  In  which  several  striking  jlpbearancesy  to  be  observed  on  vari- 
ous  Evenings  in  the  Heavens f  during  the  Tear  1804,  are  described;  and 
several  Means  within  Doors  are  pointed  out ^  by  which  the  Time  ofyounjr 
Persons  may  be  innocently  ^  agreeably  ^  and  profitably  employed.  Intended 
to  he  continued  annually.  By  William  Frend^  Esq.  M.  A.  l5fc.  12»fo; 
2s.  6d.     Boards.     Mawman.     1803. 

We  are  ffreatly  pleased  with  this  httle  work.  It  gives,  in  the  most 
fanndliar  ana  agreeable  manner,  the  first  lessons  of  astronomy,  uniting  ' 
amusement  and  entertainment.  It  should  be  the  companion  of  every 
evening  walk  ;  and,  if  a  ctlestial  globe,  rectified  for  tlie  day,  be  pre- 
viously examined,  the  instruction  would  be  more  clearly  comprehended, 
and  more  deeply  impressed. 

Art.  46. — Letters  written  by  Henry  Hatdane,  Esq.  l!fc,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  K.  G.  l^c.  8to.  Is.  6d.  De- 
brett.     1064. 

To  follow  Mr.  Haldane's  statement,  and  the  foundation  of  his  com- 
plaints, would  lead  us  into  discussions  not  suited  to  a  literary  journal. 
We  perceive  the  shade  of  difference  by  which  the  master-general's 
conduct  has  been  influenced ;  but  this  is  not  a  subject  of  general  im- 
portance- Mr.  Haldane  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  and  states  his  com- 
plaints with  a  calm  dignified  propriety. 

Art.  47.^7w<7  Letters  from  Satan  to  Bonaparte.     Edited  by  Henry 
Whitfield,  M.  A.  ^c.     Svo.     3d.     Highley.     1808. 

Old  Nick  compliments,  in  these  letters,  his  friend,  the  first  consul* 
©n  the  Jaffa  exploit,  and  his  other  achievements  of  glory  upon  earth  ; 
but  we  should  nave  been  much  better  pleased  with  him,  if  he  had  sent 
him  a  pressing  invitation  to  pay  a  speedy  visit  to  his  fncnds  below^ 
We  are  not  informed  by  Mr.  Whitfield  how  these  epistles  came  into 
his  possession ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  hint  to  him,  that,  if  Sdtan  should 
again  spell  Heliogabalus  wrong,  it  is  his  duty  to  spell  it  right.  Unless 
they  be  duly  pointed  out  m  a  note,  an  editor  is  answerable  for 
)d6  author^ s  blunders. 


ERRATA. 

In  our  last  Number,  Page  122,  line  37,  for  passages  read  pagw. 
•—  174,  —  20,  Jot  rosaqite  read  rosa  quo. 
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Akt .  I. — Ti^avels  front  Hamhurgy 'throftgh  Wtstphdlitiy  Holland^ 
and  the  Nethti'landsj  to  Paris.  By  Thomas  Holcroft.  2  Vols^ 
4/2>.  W'ith  Plaits  reduced' oL  5s.  With  Plates  separate  in  an 
Atlas  Bl.  8s.     Boards.    Phillips.     1804. 

THOSE  who  look  for  all  jhe  arts  and  3cienc^6  in  the  verses 
o£  Hornet,  for  every  cui'se  that  can  occur  in  the  Digest  of  Et* 
nulphus,  for  an  entire  classification  of  travellers  in  Sterne's  Pte* 
face,  may  find  themselves  mistaken.  Human  natute',  like  natu- 
ral objects,  is  infinitely  diversified ;  and  we  no  soohei*  close  out 
work  with  complacent  satisfaction  that  nothing  can  be,  added, 
than  fresh  subjects  start,  and  our  ta^k  seems  scarcely  begun. 
Such,  alas !  is  our  fate  !  Grown  grey  in  listening  to  the  detail 
of  travellers,  we  had  arranged  them  before  Sterne's  Journey  ap- 
peared ;  and,  if  we  did  not  possess  a  greater  number  of  species, 
we  filtered  ourselves  that  we  could  still  Iiave  pointed  out  to  him 
some  important  varieties.  Yet  we  tliiiik  a  traveller  like  Mr.  Hol- 
croft has  not  hitherto  met  our  observation.  We  have  often  ex- 
pressed our  wishes  that  trav^*llers  would  tell  us,  with  fidelity, 
what  they  saw  and  what  they  felt.  History  miy  be  read  in  the 
closet ;  antiquities  examined  in  plates  or  in  museums  :  but  the 
human  heart  can  only  be  perused  in  the  living  volume,  which 
daily  changes  and  decays.  Even  in  a  desert,  the  occurrence  of  a 
hill  or  a  verdant  spot  becomes  interesting,  if  the  traveller  would 
deign  to  inform  us  of  his  meeting  either.  Sterne,  in  this  path, 
made  some  advances;  but  he  too  often  '  translate4  * — he  disdained 
to  '  copy.' — Mr.  Holcroft  copies;  but  his  version,  if  we  may  con- 
tinue the  metaphor,  is  idiomatic.  Self  mixes  too  frequently 
with  his  other  objects;  and,  while  we  examine  them,  while  we 
are  pleased  and  interested  with  the  remarks  they  produce,  we 
cannot  escape  from  the' author.  Why  should  we  wish  it?  It 
13  difRcuIt  to  answer  i  for  his  company  is  agreeable ;  his  re- 
mark's ingenious — It  is  independence  and  liberty,  perhaps,  that 
v^e  also  admire  as  well  as  himself — we  long  to  be  alone,  with- 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1.  JpriJ,  1804.  2  C 
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out  a  witness,  and  to  indulge  our  own  obserrations.  Even  the 
company  of  the  author  may  be  an  intnxsion. 

If  Mr.  Hdcroft  resemble  any  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  Sterne. 
He  certainly  magnifies  trifles,  and  renders  the  most  incdnsidera* 
tte  circumstances  interesting*  We  ^o  on  with  him  cheerfully, 
through  all  his  ^  hair-breadm  scapes  m  flood  and  field.'  We  en- 
joy his  comforts,  and  laugh  with  him  at  the  petty  inconveniences 
wnich  every  traveller  is  Mieir  to.'  He  proceeds,  as  the  title  in- 
forms us,  from  Hamburg,  through  Holland,  to  Paris;  and  it  will 
•be  sttflicient  in  this  part  of  the  work  to  c<^y  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  sketches.    Paris  is  itself  a  subject. 

We  shall  introduce,  at  once,  the  author  in  his  own  style. — Lr 
void, 

^  Pff !  Pff !  Hu,  hu,  hu !  I  am  stifled ! 

*  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  let  this  lady  tit  on  the  other 
side  of  you  ?   Ja  tuobly  metH  Herr  :  aber^^**  WilHngly,  sir :  but-^" 

*  This  but  w^  very,  significant.  Every  man  bad  his  pipe  >  and 
it  was  in  vain  to  change  places.  We  had  lived  two  years  among  these 
eternal  smoakers;  ana,  whether  I  returned  from  the  coSee-house,  the* 
dining-hall,  or  the  fnendly  parlour,  I  always  brought  the  o&ur  of 
ihe  tobacco  impregnated  in  my  coat.  Yet  Louisa  and  Fanny  wont 
fiot  reconciled  to  the  practice. 

*  The  German  laoies  have  difFerenC  associations*  The  lover  ap- 
proaches, half  concealed  by  the  clouds  which  roll  hom  his  mouth* 
How  often,  in  the  course  of  a  tender  conversation,  he  may  lay  down 
his  pipe  is  a  mystery  into  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  penetrate  ?  but, 
wefc  there  a  chamber  in  the  house  which  the  In(£an  weed  had  never 
fumigated,  it  certainly  vfrould  not  suggest,  to  maid,  wife,  or  widow, 
the  iaea  of  man. 

*  The  day  was  clear,  the  country  before  us  a  dead  flat,  and  the 
branching  Elbe  as  we  sailed  seemed  to  threaten  that  it  would  zoxsm 
day  overwhelm  its  marshy  borders.  Hamburg  and  Altona,  wilh 
fheir  forest  of  masts,  long  continued  in  sight ;  seeming  to  vary  in 
situation  as  the  boat  was  veered  to  catch  the  wind.  They  formed  a 
stiking  contrast  to  the  damp  nakedness  around.  There  is  surely 
some  aflinity  between  the  people  and  the  low  moist  lands  they  in^ 
habit.  We  are  bidding  acfieu  to  fogs  and  phlegm ;  but  our  progress 
is  very  slow. 

*  There  is  one  things  m  the  German  character,  for  which  1  cannot 
account :  which  is  loquacity.  The  French  themselves  scarcely  tdk 
faster,  or  are  more  communicative,  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
strangers  to  each  other,  than  these  cold-blooded  sons  of  the  North. 

*  They  write  with  no  less  profusion  than  they  speak  j  asr  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  eight  thousand  living  authors  can  attest.  In  the 
pxaise  of  some  of  them  who  can  say  enough  t  But  to  hear  their  Grub- 
tti«et  scribblers,  their  coffee-house  witlings,  their  professors  inflated 
with  a  title,  and  their  doctors  loaded  with  the  lumber  of  pedantry — 

*  Good  words,  and  mild  forbearance,  if  you  please,  sir.  He  who 
would  find  a  people  without  national  vanity  must  certainly  not  sta^y  at 
home :  nay  he  must  travel  beyond  arctic  or  antarctic. 
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*  After  passing  various  creeks  aiid  little  islands,  we  finally  came/in 
night  of  liarburg.  The  boat  put  to  shore,  and  severd  passengers 
landed ;  though  we  were  not  yet  in  port*  I  followed  their  example } 
supposing  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  should  again  rejoin  my  little  family  t 
the  treasure  which  I  would  not  have  quitted  for  a  moment,  h?id 
there  been  arty  danger.  ■  Perceiving  V  should  arrive  before  the  boat,  I 
loitered  to  examine  the  shore :  btit  I  could  see  little  difference ;  the 
ditches  were  so  much  alike.  These  marsh  lands  are  unconuttonly  pro- 
litic;  and  their  inhabitants  are  a  very  good  kind  of  people.  So  be  it.  * 
I  bless  my  stars,  I  am  but  a  passenger. 

'  I  had  supposed  Harburg  to  be  a  villages  and  the  imagination 
had  some  relief)  as  I  approached,  to  discover  it  was  a  fortified  town** 
Vol.i.  p.  5* 

The  information  may  not  be  important,  bttt  it  is  characteristic 
of  more  than  the  author.  Let  the  surlier  critic  say  what  he 
pleases,  these  mmuter  traits  are  not  uninteresting,  not  useless* 
We  may  hence  proceed  to  the  fait  at  Leipsic,  with  its  annual 
list  of  6000  new  volumes,  tt  is  a  branch  of  the  same  stocki  an 
emanation  from  the  same  source. 

The  description  of  Bremen  is  also  characteristic  and  pleasing  \ 
and  the  dreary  flats  of  Westphalia  are  described  with  good  hu- 
mour, notwithstanding  the  numerous  inconveniences  and  frequent 
dangers  which  our  travellers  experience.  From  the  description 
of  the  first  town  in  Holland,  we  shall  select  another  passage. 

*  We.  left  N^e  Sthan%  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  and  reached  Gro* 
tiingen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  at  five  in  the  evening*  As  we  in- 
tended to  continue  our  journey  the  next  morning,  we  were  happy  that, 
the  evenings  were  long ;  and  that  we  had  so  much  time  to  examine 
the  town.  Every  thing  in  it  was  a  fresh  token  of  the  qualities  already 
noticed.  Houses  not  large,  but  convenient }  streets  clean)  and  weU 
aired  ;  the  population  good ;  and  the  people  warmly  doathed,  with  a 
neat  and  healthful  aspect.  Many  tokens  of  opulence ;  few  of  good 
taste.  Their  very  signs  were  characteristic :  the  golden  icsdcs :  the 
golden  beaker :  nay  the  golden  hearts  Young  women,  who  seemed 
to  be  servant  maids,  had  not  only  earrings  but  pktes  of  gold  orva^ 
menting  their  bosoms. 

*  The  hats  of  the  women  made  the  strangest  appearance,  tt  is  no 
cxaggeiation  to  say  they  Were  as  large  as  tea-boards }  projecting  for* 
wardand on  each  side,  so  as  to  over-shadow  not  only  the  race  but  the 
body.   They  were  chiefly  of  straw  j  and  had  two  broad  ribbands:  not 

'  tied  5  but  pendent  fronl  the  sides.  This  voluminous  hat  formed  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  their  short  compact  dress:  of  which  the  Dutdi 
milk-maids,  sold  in  our  toy-shops,  is  a  faithful  picture. 

*  We  had  proofs  of  the  uncorrected  rudeness,  common  to  country 
towns;  one  group  of  these  girls  laughed  aloud  at  us,  when  we  passed 
them  ;  and  even  the  gentry  rose,  looked,  and  pointed  at  us,  through 
their  sash-windows,  with  that  kind  of  laughter  which  characterizes 
ignorant  surprise. 

*  These  are  trifles ;  and  in  fact  we  laughed  iji  turn,  I  suppose  it 
was  virtue  in  us,  that  we  concealed  our  laughter  bom  th^  objects  of 
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it  :Hhough  I  leave  it  to  better  casuists  to  decide  how  far  this  kind  of 
laughter,  or,  if  they  are.  in  the  humour  to  dispute,  any  kind  of  laugh- 
ter, is  a  mark  of  sound  sense.  1  own,  I  wish  I  couid  laugh  oftener : 
yet  I  am  very  wrong,  if  t  wish  for  folly ;  and  I  do  not  very  well  know 
how  pure  wisdom  sfiotild  excite  laughter.  Bless  us  !  We  have  many 
doubts  to  solve  ;  and,  as  I  fear,  much  rubbish  to  remove. 

*Are  we  in  the  land  of  metaphysics ;  or  of  moral  philosophy;  cr 
where  ?  \Ve  ought  to  be  at  Groningen ;  sober  G'roningen :  where  the 
people  appear  to  have  a  deal  of  common  sense.  Be  it  ivmarked,  how- 
ever, that  here,  in  sober  Groningen,  we  met  with  the  fust  tree  of  li- 
berty. 

*  '"What  warring  sensations  did  the  sight  of  it  inspire !  What  is  a 
revolution?  Ana  what  has  this  revolution  effected!  The  mass  of 
evil,  and  the  mass  of  good,  put  in  opposite  scales :  which  shall  pre- 
ponderate ?  I  solemnly  declare,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  my  heart 
aches,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  past  miseries,  thoupjh  I  ardently 
fiope,  nay  am  seriously  convinced,  the  good  prevails.  It  is  not  alone 
the  multitudes  that  have  been  sacrificed,  it  is  not  alone  the  want  and 
wretchedness  that  are  and  for  a  season  must  be  endured,  which  I  de- 
ptore :  though  these  are  indeed  cieplorable.  Time  might  make  large 
and  sudden  efforts  to  correct  thenf.  But  the  worst  affliction  is  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  prolonged,  by  the  feuds  that  have  been  engen- 
dered, the  fier)''  passions  which  time  itself  will  find  difltcult  to  extin- 
guish, and  the  struggle  of  factions  and  the  strife  of  opinion,  which  the 
dread  of  rtill  greater  mischief  has  created.  May  every  good  and  wise 
man,  concur  to  allay  these  fears  j  and  to  calm  and  to  aid  the  galled 
victims  whose  wounds  have  been  too  deep  for  .any  thing  less  than 
dt?ath  to  entirely  heal. 

•  *  That  freedom  from  religious  persecution,  which  so  honourably 
^stinguished  these  pro^^nceI;,  appears  to  have  been  endangered,  by 
'  their  invaderis.  The  rollowing  sentence,  whli  a  French  translation,  was 
painted  on  a  board,  and  affixed  to  ever)'  church  door.  Hhr  hiclt  men 
God  aan.  ■  Burger,  wie  gy  zyt,  ecrbicd'tg  deepen  dienst,  "  Here  men  wpr- 
sliipGod.  Citizen,  whoever  thou  art,  respect  this  worship."  The 
men  who  Unsheathed  the  sword,  in  defence  of  freedom,  stabbed  free- 
dom to  the  heart,  by  the  use  of  force.  Her  gentle  blessings  cannot 
be  propagated  by  the  sword.  Alas !  I  forget  too  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  the  subject  of  hot  dispute.  I  really  wish  to  conciliate  :  but 
the  times  are  so  full  of  contention,  and  of  doubt,  that  a  man  can 
scarcely  venture  to  speak  without  a  great  probability  to  offend.* 
Vol.i.  p.  41. 

Holland  and  Amsterdam  are  well  known  ;  but,  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  the  author  is  always-  in  the  fore-ground — we  must* 
look  chiefly  at  himself.  In  generalj  the  descriptions  are  pleasing 
and  appropriate :  they  are  portraits  copied  from  lively  impres- 
sions ;  sometimes  slighter  sketches,  *  hit  off'  in  the  moment> 
and  with  succes"..  Mr.  Holcroft's  good-lmmour  is  seldom  ex- 
hausted :  his  liber-vlity  of  sentiment  demptuds  our  applause. 
Oppression  and  injustice  excite  a  momentary  indignation:  can- 
dour, benevolence,  -  and  toleration,  claim  his  warm  and  unre- 
.«ic;vcu  applause.     Tlie  misery  of  Holland  was  at  tlut  time  too 
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conspicuous  :  oppression  and  robbery  had  diminished  her  richts : 
at  present  the  scene  must  be  more  distressing  still.  Yet  France 
professed  to  give  freedom.  Let  us  offer  a  specimen  of  her  kind« 
npss,  and  the  performance  of  her  promise.     Scene,  the  Hague. 

♦  *  I  walked  through  the  etreets:  they  were  clean  and  wide.  I  Qwmh 
to  a  great  8<)uaie :  at  such  a  season,  I  should  have  suppooed  that 
booths  would  have  been  erected  in  it,  and  merchandise  set  off  for  sale: 
it  swarmed  with  soldiers.  The  whole  town  swarmed  with  them.  I 
know  not  whether  their  numbers  would  not  have  been  suficient  ta 
defend  the  works  of  Luxemburg. 

*  The  place  was  small:  why  were  they  here f  The  leg) slatire  bodies 
held  their  deliberations  in  it ;  and  it  ^^s  publicly  asserted  that  these 
deliberations  were'  perfectly  unawed.  Surely  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public of  France  did  not  come  to  instruct  the  lawgivers  of  the  repiiblic- 
of  Batavia  in  the  priiiciples  of  freedom.  They  were  revolutionary 
times ;  and,  in  revolutionary  times,  I  have  heard  the  pretended  parti- 
.lans  of  freedom  assert,  the  public  presses  may  be  stopped,  and  men 
transported,  without  trial ;  and,  which  is  still  more  strange,  to  keep 
the  guillotine  at  work  is  a  revolutionary  virtue.  Heavens]  Into  what 
excesses  will  not  the  heat  and  forgetfulness  of  the  moment  lead  men! 
The  rage  of  opinion  prevails,  common  sense  becomes  stupefied,  and 

'wisdom  stands  aloof  bewildered- 

*  I  came  to  tl^e  great  Mall,  where  ambassadors  and  distinguished 
persons  many  of  them  reside.  Here  it  was  that  the  fair  was  held ; 
and  I  walked  up  the  row,  to  view  an  exhibition  of  varied  industry 
and  art..  Not  only  the  most  useful  necessaries  were  here,  but  many 
df  the  luxuries  and  ornaments-  of  life.  A  display  of  the  collected 
powers  of  ^the  human  mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  them,  is  its. 
highest  pleasure. 

*  I  walked  forward,  and  came  to  show-booths:  bears  and  tiger9 
within ;  monkies  and  pan?ets  without.  Here  rope  dancers,  notonous 
jugglers,  and  Dutch  buffoons ;  and  there  a  cabinet  or  museum  of  na- 
tural history,  with  all  the  arcana  of  philosophy  developed.  A  whim- 
t'ical  assemblage.  But  a  Dutch  fair  is  not  the  only  place  in  which 
philosophy  plays  the  fool.*     Vol.  i.  r-  89. 

The  scenes  in  the  Netherlands  are  still  more  distressing. 
The  fine  buildings  at  Antv/erp,  are  *  splendor,  not  in  decay, 
but  absolutely  lost.'  The  quay,  which  was  formerly  loaded  with 
half  the  wealth  of  Europe,  afforded  only  a  play-place  for  ragged 
boys,  and  a  receptacle  for  a  few  fishing-boats.  The  spirit  of  mono- 
poly was  never  more  destructive.  Amsterdam,  which  has  risen 
on  its  ruins,  is  now  again  sinking ;  and  the  enlightened  mind 
may,  perhaps,  look  on  France,'  in  tlib  instance,  as  only  the  in- 
strument of  retribtrtive  justice. 

The  roads  through  the  Netherlands,  once  proverbially  excel- 
lent, are  now  neglected,  ruinous,  and  diingerous.  ^  The  central 
school  at  Lille,  is  the  embryo  of  what  may  be  pre-eminent,  but  in  a 
state  far  from  promising.  Our  author  passes  over  ground  render- 
ed famous  by  victory,  through  countries  which  will,  at  a  future 
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4ay,  stand  up  to  accuse  monsters  in  human  ^ape,  to  whom 
Bonaparte,  with  all  his  load  of  infamy^  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  second. 

•  They  were  well  acquainted  with  Arras ;  being  natives  either  of 
^e  town  or  its  ricinity ;  and  from  them  we  heard  such  tales  of  cru* 

^  ^ty,  coomiitted  by  the  famous  or  the  infamous  Le  Bon,  as  made  the 
heart  shudder.  I  Know  not  how  far  their  narrative  was  accurate;  nei* 
ther  can  I  faithfully  repeat  what  they  told :  but,  during  our  hour  at 
Arras,  we  heard  sinular  accounts,  not  less  full  of  horror ;  though  it 
was  so  long,  since  these  scenes  of  blood  had  happened.  The  recorda 
of  the  times  do  but  too  mournfully  prove  that  this  Le  Bon  was  a 
monster.    What  an  zra  of  blood  has  this  been ! 

'  What  is  the  reason  that  a  few  hundred  people,  murdered  it  is 
true,  and  murdered  without  resistance,  at  the  conmiand  of  a  tyrant  or 
of  the  wretches  his  advisers,  what  is  the  reason  that  such  murders 
should  excite  so  infinitely  ^greater  a  sense  of  horror  than  the  assassina- 
tion of  whole  annies,  when  they  meet  in  mad  fury  for  each  other's 
destruction ;  though  no  one  man  among  them  has  cause,  I  will  not 
say  of  hatred,  or  of  ang^r,  but  of  the  least  complaint  against  any 
other  \  The  abhorrence  of  the  first  kind  of  murders  cannot  be  too 
great.  Why  is  the  second  so  soon  forgotten,  so  lightly  treated,  nay 
so  obstinately  defended  I  Will  man  and  the  feelings  of  man  never  be 
awake  to  the  truth  \ 

*-  It  was  late  when  we  arrived  at  Amiens ;  and  darkness  prevented 
US  from  employing  our  leisure  hour  in  looking  at  the  town. 

*  French  passengers  travel  in  their  own  style.  Money  is  more 
scarce  among  them  than  among  the  English;  and  they  seldom  indulge 
themselves  in  any  luxuries,  upon  the  road.  Indeed,  they  many  of  them 
consider  those  things  as  luxuries  which  the  English  suppose  to  be 
common  necessaries.  None  of  the  company  would  sup,  but  ourselves ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  we  had  only  a  bit  of  fish  and  some 
trifling  ragout  brought  to  the  table  5  yet  we  were  charged  three  Hvrea 
ahead.'    VoLi.  p.  181. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Holcroft  finds  the  problem  a  difficult 
.  one.  Is  there  no  difference  between  murdering  the  weak,  the 
defenceless — ^between  the  assassination  of  those  who  have  fled 
for  security  to  a  supposed  asylum ;  who  have  trusted  to  pro- 
mises, to  customs  held  sacred  even  by  savages — and  those  who 
in  fair  and  equal  contest  have  fallen,  bravely,  fairly,  fighting  ? 
Language  should  be  changed,  or  the  name  of  Le  Bon  never 
used,  but  in  irony.  Yet  the  names  of  such  fiends  are  nume- 
ous ;  and.  to  erase  them  from  the  page  of  history,  would  be  to 
destroy  one  incentive  to  virtue,  by  preventing  the  execration  of 
future  ages. 

The  general  view  of  France  is,  in  our  author's  opinion,  im- 

5 roved.     The  peasantry  are  better  clothed :  if  not  more  merry, 
lev  are  more  sedately  cheerful.       Rags,   poverty,    harassed 
looks,  and  livid  tints,  have  received  a  progressive  improvement 
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*  There  are  peasants  who  affinn  they  were  happier  under  their  ibrmer 
masters :  they  make  even  bitter  complaints,  and  feel  deep  and  ui»» 
feiened  regitt.  He  knows  but  little  of  the  human  heartf  who  shall 
adduce  this  as  a  proof  that  the  peasants  are  now  actually  more  wretdb- 
cd. ,  Scarcely  the  wisest  man  has  the  wisdom  so  to  recollect  himself  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  present.  There  are  but  few  scenes,  in  past 
life,  so  marked  by  misfortune  or  pun  as  not,  when  remembered,  to 
excite  regret  that  they  are  gone,  neVer  to  return.  In  such  a  town,  ia 
such  a  country,  among  suck  and  such  friends,  how  pleioantly  says  me^ 
fnory  the  days  were  passed*  Faithless  historian!  Deceitful  varnisherl 
How  dismal  and  dirty  was  the  town ;  how  solitary  and  bleak  the 
country;  how  dull,  how  insipid,  how  fatiguing  were  the  frierids!  An 
old  woman  laments  the  days  of  her  youth ;  an  old  man  the  days  of 
yore.*    VoLL  p.  136^ 

This  reasoning  is  just.  The  peasant  is  not,  however,  at  pre- 
sent equally  happy,  thou^hi  in  reality,  he  will  be  in  time  more 
»o.  To  be  sen^ble  of  it,  he  must  feel  the  value,  of  indepen- 
dence. He  must  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  caprices  of  u 
tyrant — ^no  longer  be  led  in  chains  to  sbughter.  When  this  is 
at  an  end,  like  a  man  just  freed  from  a  burden,  he  will,  at  first, 
"Walk  unsteadily.  He  must  learn  by  degrees  to  taste,  to  feel,  to 
«njoy  freedom :  he  has  yet  had  only  the  semblance  of  it. 

A  large  part  of  this  volume  relates  to  Paris  and  the  manners 
of  the  French.  We  find  it  impossible  to  give  an  abstract  of  our 
author's  description  of  the  capital,  its  buildings,  its  pomp,  and 
its  meanness.  The  light,  trifling,  character  of  the  Frenchmaa 
is  well  pourtrayed,  traced  in  all  its  versatility,  in  all  its  Protean 
changes.  Every  thing,  in  description,  is  magnificent ;  in  exe- 
cution, little.  The  fetes  are  trifling  shows,  scarcely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  children  in  other  countries ; 
and  the  pompous  displays  of  narional  industry,  on  the  cbmpli- 
inentary  days,  present,  with  a  few  exceptbns,  the  grossest  dc*  • 
ceits  or  the  lamest  attempts  to  imitate  the  works  of  other  na^ 
tions.  Paris  has  been  so  often  described,  that  novelty  cannot 
be  expected.  Mr.  Hokroft,  however,  engages  in  the  subject 
more  profoundly  than  most  other  authors.  His  researches  are 
more  minute  in  the  analysis  of  the  heart  j  but  the  mine  afibrd^ 
no  metal  of  value :  all  is  glare  or  dross.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
fix  on  a  specimen,  and.  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  "to  the 
work,  which  he  will  not  soon  lay  aside,  when  once  it  has  en- 
gaged his  attention.  We  shall  select  only  the  author's  very  just 
observations  on  what  may  perhaps,  in  an  imreflecting  mixta,  be 
the  resist  6f  the  piaure  which  he  draws. 

*  I  think  it  hiffh  time  to  warn  every  reader  against  a  misuke,  into 
which  some  may  have  been  led,  by  my  remarks.  I  should  be  sincerely 
grieved,  for  I  should  have  conunitted  a  deep  injury,  nay  a  serious 
crime,  were  I  to  induce  the  English  to  hold  the  r  rench  nation  in 
contempt.    Se  it  remembered  that,  in  diote  things  in  which  potions 
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act  with*  rejd  common  sense,  they  entirely  resemble  eaph  other  j  and 
that  the  deviations,  be  they  great  or  small*  are  the  vefy  peculiarities 
by  which  they  are  characterised.  Were  I  to  describe  the  pecuHarities 
of  my  own  nation,  they  would  be  of  a  different  kind ;  but,  whenever 
they  deviate  from  common  sense,  which  common  sense  I  understand 
-to  include  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  most  wise  and  virtuous  mode 
of  acting,  t4iey  would  be  to  its  disadvantage.  And  how  innumerable 
are  the  deviations  to  which  all  nations  are  subject !  I  am  conscious  I 
write  with  an  intention  that,  by  noticing,  men  should  avoid  their  mis- 
takes :  it  is  their  interest  that  they  should  be  noticed ;  and,  by  the 
task  I  have  undertaken,  it  is  bbcome  my  duty.  Were  this  nothing 
more  than  a  personal  apology,  it  would  be  something  less  than  trivial; 
but  its  aim  is  not  so  mean :  it  is  that  I  may  avoid  the  common  yet 
the  most  pernicious  practice  of  increasing  the  animosities  of  nations  ; 
which  retard  civilization,  excite  to  war,  and  are  the  curse  of  mankind. 
As  a  people,  the  French  are  truly  great;  but  their  peculiarities,  their 
defects,  are  truly  little.'     Vol  i.  p.  212. 

The  following  remarks  are  a  part  of  the  same  subject :  they 
follow  a  long  quotation  from  Du  Clos. 

*  Du  CloB  asserts  that,  did  the  French  reflect  enough  in  tlieir 
youth,  and  were  they  cured  of  certarn  defects,  they  would  De  the  first 
people  on  earth  :  because,  even  with  these  defects,  there  is  no  nation 
by  whom  they  are  excelled.  This  is  that  kind  of  assertion  whici 
evcty  author,  writing  of  his  native  country,  no  matter  what  its  defects 
or  its  general  ignorance,  seldom  fails  to  make ;  and  perhaps  with  truth* 
J  tee  no  good  reason  for  lyniting  mind  by  the  limits  of  geography:  yet, 
conspicuous  as  the  French  are  among  nations,  and  willingly  as  I  would 
imitate  the  forbearance  of  this  author,  in  not  assuming^ pre*eminence,  it 
would  but  be  the  affectatioa  of  candour,  nay  it  would  be  vicious,  were 
I  to  conceal  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  indubitable  facti  that,  in  those 
arts  which  are  most  useful,  in  those  manners  which  are  most  rational, 
and  in  that  public  government,  and  private  order,  that  political  and 
indiridual  economy,  which  can  best  secure  happiness,  the  French  are 
xmfortunatcly  far  behind  the  English.  Could  I  speak  this  in  triumph 
I  should  despise  myself. 

♦*  From  the  picture  of  Du  Clos  himself  it  cannot  but  be  inferred 
that,  being  superficial  and  easily  led,  the  French  are  deficient  in  that 
energy  of  character  which  gives  perseverance,  order,  and  consistency, 
as  well  to  political  as  to  private  economy, 

.  •  This  national  energy,  if  I  have  rightly  observed  them,  they  are 
acquiring :  but  the  acquirement  will  be  slow ;  and,  if  there  be  that 
dinerence  of  energy,  perseverance,  ^d  order,  which  I  presume  there 
J8,  between  the  Freiich  and  EngUsh  nations,  equahty  of  improvement 
may  continue :  hence  ^  difference  as  great  may  also  continue  to  exist 
through  ages  no  man  can  say  how  remote.*     VoLi.  p.  418. 

Though,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been  entertained  with  these 
Tolumes,  we  must  remark  that  the  author  too  evidently  studies 
refinement.  Common  observations  have  often  a  new  garb,  a 
kind  of  metaphysical  gloss,  which  for  a  moment  deceives,  and 
leads  us  to  suspect  novelty  where,  in  reality,  the  remark  is  trite 
or  self-evident.     At  times  also,  there  is  an  apparent  study  to 
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say  something  profound,  with  respect  to  circumstances  of  the 
most  trifling  kind,  and  to  refine  on  points  which  admit  only  of 
common  conclusions.  These  peculiarities,  we  will  not  call  them 
faults,  are,  however,  not  obtrusive ;  and  the  whole,  as  we  have 
said,  is  interesting.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  error  to  have  copied 
frequently  from  other  authors,  and  passages  not  always  highly 
interesting;  and  we  feel  it  tnore  poignantly,  as  Mr.Holcroft 
can  so  well  entertain  us  with  his  own  remarks. 

The  extensive  account  of  the  ancient  fetes  is  of  this  kind,  and 
might  have  been  supplied  by  a  general  observation  referring  to 
St.  Foix,  &c.  We  shall  resume  the  work — only  one  volume  of 
which  we  have  now  examined — very  soon,  and  shall  then  select 
some  passages  from  our  author's  description  of  Paris,  more  im- 
portant than  those  in  the  volume  before  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — The  Decameron^  or  Ten  Days  Entertainment  of'BoC" 
caccio*  Translated  frotn  the  Italian^  To  which  are  prefixed. 
Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Boccaccio^  and  an  Advertise^ 
inentj  by  the  Author  of  Old  Nicky  a  Piece  of  Family  Biography, 
i^c.  2  Fcls.  8vo.  16/-  Boards,  Vemor  and  Hood. 
1804. 

BOCCACCIO  was  bom  eitlier  in  France  or  in  Italy,  but  in 
which  of  the  two  countries  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  also  whether  he 
were  the  offspring  of  unmarried  or  of  married  parents.  His  fa- 
ther, who  resided  at  Certaldo,  kept  a  mistress  during  his  stay  at 
Paris,  in  131  A,  and  is  thought  to  have  had  this  son  by  her  while 
in  France.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  Florentine  silk-mer- 
cer, whom  he  served  six  years,  and  for  whom  he  solicited  or- 
ders, and  travelled  both  to  Paris  and  to  Naples.  Not  liking 
trade,  he  undertook  the  law,  but  attended  only  to  classical 
studies,  poetry,  and  novel-writiifg.  Petrarch  took  a  fancy  to  the 
literary  zealot,  whose  circumstances  were  narrow,  ^and  lent  or 
gave  him  mon^y,  and  books,  and  clothes.  -The  corporation  of 
Florence  appears  to  have  conferred  on  him  some  place  of  sene- 
schal, or  secretary,  which  was  his  source  of  maintenance ;  for  he 
obtained  the  foundation  of  a  Greek  professorship  in  favour  of 
Leorttius  Pylatus ;  he  was  delegated  to  negotiate  the  return  of 
Petrarch ;  and  visited,  apparently  in  some  public  capacity,  king 
Robert  of  Naples.  He  must  have  inherited  something  from  his 
father,  as  he  could  finally  afford  to  decline  the  service  of  the  re- 
public :  and  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  at  Certaldo. 

Boccaccio  wrote  ( 1 )  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods ;  a  work  of 
which  the  Venerian  edition  of  1 4-72  is  most  in  request.  In  this 
learned  mythologic  treatise,  he  quotes  many  works  of  the 
ftncients  which  were  never  printed,  and  of  which  the  manu- 
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Kripts  are  not  known  now  to  exist.  It  preserve*  tHerefore  ^ome 
rdiques  of  antiquity  not  elsewhere  accessible. — (2)  On  Moun* 
tains.  Seas,  Rivers,  &c. — (3).  An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman 
History,  to  the  Year  of  the  City  724— (4).  A  History  of  illus- 
trious Women — (5).  On  the  Fortunes  of  illustrious  Men  \  a 
worli  paraphrased  by  our  Lydgate — (6).  Sixteen  Eclogues. 
These  works  were  all  composed  in  Latin.  In  Italian,  he  wrote 
(l).  11  Filocopo — (2).  La  Fiammetta — (3).  L'Ameto,  Commeciia 
delle  Nipfe— (4).  II  Laberintp  d'Amore— (5).  FUrbano— (6). 
La  Theseide,  whence  Chaucer's  Palamon  and  Arcite — (7).  li 
Decamerone — (8).  Vita  e  Comento  di  Dante.  As  Boccaccio 
calls  his  Urbano,  opera  juctmdissimay  it  is  probable  he  valued 
himself  most  on  that  production  \  but  his  wntings  all  depend  on 
their  topic,  for  tlie  power  of  amusing :  he  has  good  stories  to 
tell  \  a  few  borrowed  from  ancient  sources,  most  from  modem 
fabliaux;  but  his  manner  of  telling  them,  though  dramatic,  is 
gossiping,  roundabout,  diffuse,  circumstantial  to  a  teasing  excess. 
Chaucdr,  and  the  early  poets  of  Europe,  appear  to  have  learned 
of  Boccaccio  this  characteristic  vice.  If  aH  the  dull  and  all  the 
immoral  stories  were  struck  out  of  the  Decamerone,  it  would  be 
leduced  to  a  single  and  a  thin  volume. 

In  the  ti^e  of  Boccaccio,  European  refinement  was  still  in 
its  infancy.  The  effects  of  the  different  moral  habits  had  not 
yet  been  observed  in  the  large  scale.  Experience  had  not  dis- 
covered in  how  high  a  degree  domestic  happiness  and  social 
order  depend  on  conjugal  fidelity.  It  was  not  yet  notorious  that 
a  husband  will  submit  to  no  privations,  and  will  undertake  no  la* 
bour,  no  hazard,  to  provide  for  the  children  of  a  wife  whom  he 
has  espoused.  It  was  not  yet  notorious  that  filial  affection,  as  well 
as  parental,  vanishes  where  its  object  is  uncertain  or  infamous  ^ 
the  son  disdains  at  home,  witliout  scruple,  the  frown  of  a 
stranger,  or  the,  tears  of  a  harlot :  the  daughter  forsakes,  in  their 
old  age,  the  one  parent  because  he  is  not  akin,  the  other  because 
she  has  not  a  character.  It  was  not  yet  calculated  how  short- 
lived is  the  pleasure  of  gallantry,  how  long-lived  its  miserable  and 
irrevocable  effect.  Beauty  lasts  but  an  olympiad;  the  constancy 
of  a  gallant,  but  a  summer :  and  for  this  summer,  were  it  to  be 
spent  in  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
morse, it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  endanger,  far  less  to  fling 
away,  thirty,  forty  years  of  mutual  confidence,  afiection,  and 
friendship.  This,  where  there  are  no  children.  And  where 
there  are, — mothers,  if  such  there  be,  who,  for  a  moment 
have  meditated  to  snap  these  ties  asunder,  how  will  you  buy 
again  those  endearing  charities  and  purest  pleasures  of  your  na- 
ture—tliat  sympathy  of  family  affection,  forbidden  to  the  hearth 

polluted  by  the  adukerer? ^The  degradation  of  rank,  the 

dissolution  of  acquaintance,  are  comparatively  feeble  considera- 
tions.   For  wa^  of  such  reflexions  and  observatipos  on  buin«i 
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xnannerS)  the  early  writers  have,  in  their  plays  and  noTels,  fre- 
quently;  thrown  the  interest  on  the  side  of  adultery,  ^nd  have 
thus  made  the  culture  of  the  intellect  a  pander  to  liberdnisnx. 
Boccaccio  is  one  of  those  Mnriters,  ^nd  has  perhaps  contributed, 
not  less  than  Moliere,  to  demoralise  Europe ;  to  disperse  do- 
mesticity, and  thus  to  blast  the  growth  and  <iheck  the  progress 
of  all  the  arts  of  ^  neat  convenience,  and  useful  luxury,  and  sound 
economy,  and  discriminate  beneficence,  which  are  attached,  bj 
a  golden  chain,  to  the  system  of  matrimonial  purity. 

Another  feature  of  countries  which  but  begin  to  refine,  is, 
that  only  the  rich,  and  chiefly  the  men,  compose  the  reading 
world.  Public  approbation  tends  to  a  different  centre  of  gravity, 
among  such  readers,  from  that  to  which  it  wo^ld  tend,  where 
the  women  universally,  and  the  multitude,  also  read.  The 
scouters  of  prejudice,  the  flatterers  of  licentiousness,  are 
always,  in  such  a  public,  more  acceptable  than  where  the  taste 
for  reading  is  become  general.  Voltaire  found  his  own  country^ 
and  the  readers  of  French  on  the  continent,  in  that  state ;  but 
he  would  have  been  less  successful  in  Great  Britain.  In4eed» 
an  excellent  translation  of  Voltaire  was  here  published  by 
Smollett,  in  sixty  or  seventy  numbers ;  but  it  did  not  take.  The 
progress  of  cultivation  is  a  powerful  impediment  to  the  corrupt 
tionsof  literature. 

From  similar  causes,  we  doubt  much  whether  Boccaccio  will 
become  a  favourite  story-book  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  rather 
be  read  with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  than  with  that  of  a  circu- 
lating-library lounger.  There  is  a  sort  of  gratification  in  hunt- 
ing, to  its  elemental  form,  the  material  of  successive  productions. 
We  wish  to  know  of  what  meat  the  hashes,  and  fricandeaust 
and  petty-patties  of  modern  literature,  are  composed :  if  pleased 
with  the  rechauffe^  we  ask  about  the  original  dish.  Now  it 
happens  that  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  mediately  many  mo- 
dems, have  been  indebted  to  Boccaccio  for  the  fables  of  plays, 
tales,  episodes  of  novels,  and  other  similar  sketch-work.  Tne 
Decamerone  must  be  read,  to  see  what  these  transplantations  owe 
to  the  soil,  and  what  to  the  seed :  it  is  time,  moreover,  for  au- 
thors to  read  it,  not  in  order  to  plunder,  but  to  surpass  it.  The  re- 
putation is  very  permanent  and  very  gratifying,  which  accompanies 
the  author  of  an  unexceptionable  story-book :  he  who  supplies 
mankind  with  innocent  amusement,  is  no  inconsiderable  bene« 
factor  to  society. 

How  might  a  British  Decamerone  best  be  made  ?  Have  we 
no  native  popular  stories  ?  Yes.  When  a  novel  of  impression 
and  effect  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  usual  to  separate  from  it  the 
stimulant  and  talk^d-of  scenes,  and  to  reprint  them  in  sixpenny 
and  shilling  story-books  for  the  cheap  amusement  of  the  busy 
multitude.    The  Castle  of  Lmdenberg  was  so  separated  from 
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the  Monk,  &c.  Among  these  abridgements  of  novels  in  repute, 
these  distillations  from  the  wash  of  the  circulating  library,  these 
cSxSmti^il  odours  of  the  flowers  of  fashion,  should  be  sought  the 
h?j^h  of  an  English  Boccaccior  ManV  a  moderate  novel  will  cut 
rfovv-n  to  a  good  story,  by  casting  away  all  tliat  is  trivial  in  the 
iMcident  and  dialogue,  and  alfthat  would  do  any  where  of  the 
description.  The  tragic,  the  comic,  the  marvelous  romances, 
might  each  furnir.h  a  separate  collection  of  skeletons.  The 
plots  of.pIr*ys  might  be  made  to  yield  some  tributary  matter: 
invention  seldom  succeeds  m  a  first  cast;  that  which  is  re- 
fashioned is  usually  better  'than  the  wholly  new. 

But  v/e  are  forgetting  the  book  before  ys.     Let  us  transcribe 
tlie  third  nwA  of  the  first  day. 

*  MeUhi%edeck^  aJe*Wj  by  a  itory  of  the  three  rings,  escapes  a  most  dan^er^ 
eus  {rmriy,  *which  SalatUn  had  prepared  for  him* 

•  Tills  novel  was  universally  applauded,  when  Phllomena  thus  be- 
gan :  Neiphile's  story  puts  m6  in  mind  of  what  happened  to  a  certaiTt 
Jew ;  for  as  enough  has  been  said  concerning  God  and  the  truth  of 
our  rtrligion,  it  vt-ill  not  be  amiss  if  we  descend  to  the  actions  of  men. 
I  pfooeed,  therefore,  to  the  relation  of  a  thing,  which  may  make  you 
more  cautious  for  the  time  to  come,  in  answering  questions  that  shall 
be  put  to  you.  For  you  must  know,  that,  as  a  man's  folly  often 
bfiugs  him  down  from  the  most  exalted  state  of  life  to  the  greatest 
misery,  so  shall  his  good  sense  secure  him  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost 
danger>  and  procure  him  a  safe  and  honourable  repose.  There  are 
matny  iastaiices  of  people  being  reduced  by  their  foolishness,  which  I 
choose  tojomit,  as  they  happen  daily ;  but  what  gi-eat  cause  for  com- 
fort a  person's  good  understanding  may  at  some  times  aiTonl,  I  shall 
make  appear,  as  I  promised,  in  the  following  short  novel. 

*  Saladin  was  so  brave  and  great  a  man,  tliat  he  had  raised  himself 
from  an  inconsiderable  person,  to  be  sultan  of  Babylon,  jfad  had 
ratned  many  victories  over  both  the  Tiu-kish  and  Christian  princes. 
This  monarch  having  in  divers  wars,  and  by  many  extmordinary  ex- 
pcnces,.  run  through  all  ,his  treasure,  some  urgent  occasion  fell  out, 
that  he  wanted  a  large  sum  of  money.  Not  knowing  which  way  he 
might  raise  enough  to  answer  his  necessities,  he  at  last  called  to  mind 
a  nch  Jew  of  Alexandria,  named  Melchizedeck,  who  let  out  money 
to  interest.  Him  he  believed  to  have  wherewithal  to  serve  him  ;  but 
then  he  was  so  covetous,  that  he  would  never  do  it  vrillinglv,  and  he 
was-  unwilling  to  force  him.  But  as  necessity  has  no  law,  after  much 
thinking  which  way  the  matter  might  best  be  effected,  he  at  last  re- 
solved to  use  force  under  some  colour  of  reason.  He  therefore  sent 
for,  and  received  him  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  making  him  sit 
down,  he  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Honest  man,  I  hear  from  divers  per* 
•ons.  that  thou  art  very  wise,  and  knowing  in  religious  matters; 
wherefore  I  would  gladly  know  from  thee  which  religion  thou  judgest 
to  be  tire  true  one,  viz.  the  Jewish,  the  Mahometan,  or  tlic  Christian  ?" 
The  Jew  (truly  a  wise  man)  found  that  Saladin  had  a  mind  to  trap 
Lim  ;  and  perceiving  that  he  must  gain  his  point  should  he  prefer  any 
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Otrt  religioa,  after  considering  a  little  how  best  to  avoid  the  snare,  his 
inyention  at  last  supplied  him  with  the  following  anfl^^rel^     **  The 

fiestion  which  your  highness  has  proposed  is  verj^  curious  ;  and,  that 
may  give  you  my  sentiments,  I  must  beg  lea\*e  to  tell  a  short  story. 
I  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  a  ^at  and  rich  man,  who,  among 
his  most  rare  and  precious  jewels,  had  a  ring  of  exceeding  great  beauty 
»nd  value ;  and  being  proud  of  possessing  a  thing  of  such  worth,  and 
desirous  that  it  should  continue  for  ever  in  his  family,  he  dtxrlared, 
hy  will,  that  to  which  soever  of  his  sons  he  should  give  this  ring, 
lum  lie  designed  for  his  heir,  and  that  he  should  be  respected  as  the 
head  of  the  family-  That  son  to  whom  the  ring  v/as  gnen,  made 
the  same  law  with  respect  to  his.  descendants,  and  tile  ring  passed 
from  one  to  another  in  a  long  succession,  till  it  came  to  a  per^n  who 
had  three  sons,  all  virtuous  and  dutiful  to  their  father,  and  all  equally 
beloved  by  him.  And  the  young  men  knowing  vvhat  depended  upon 
the  ring,  and  ambitious  of  superiority,  began  to  entreat  tlieir  father, 
who  was  now  grown  oW,  every  one  for  himstlf,  that  he  would  give 
tlie  ring  to  him.  The  good  man,  equally  fond  of  all,  was  at  a  loss 
which  to  prefer;  and,  as  he  had  promised  all,  and  being  willing  to 
'  satisfy  all,  privately  got  an  artist  to  make  two  others,  which  were  so 
like  the  first,  that  he  himself  scarcely  knew  the  true  one ;  and  at  liis 
death  gave  one  privately  to  each  of  his  sons.  They  afterwards  all 
claimed  the  honour  and  estate,  each  disputing  them  with  hit  brothers, 
and  producing  his  rjng ;  and  the  rings  were  found  so  much  alike, 
that  the  true  one  could  not  be  distinguished.  To  law  then  they 
Went,  which  should  succeed,  nor  is  that  yet  decided.  And  thus  it 
has  happened,  my  lord,  with  regard  to  the  three  laws  given  by  God 
the  father, ^concerning  which  you  proposed  your  question :  every  one 
beheves  he  is  the  true  heir  of  God,  has  his  law,  and  obeys  his  com-> 
mandments ;  but  which  is  in  the  right  is  uncertain  in  hke  manner  as 
of  the  rings." 

Saladin  perceived  that  he  had  escaped  the  net  which  waft  spread 
for  him :  he  therefore  resolved  to  discover  his  necessity  to  him,  to  see 
if  he  would  lend  him  money,  teUing  him  at  tjie  saine  time  what  he 
4c8igned  to  have  done,  had  not.  his  diacixjet  answer  prevented  him. 
The  Jew  freely  supplied  him  with  what  he  wanted.  Saladin  after- 
wards paid  him  witn  a  great  deal  of  honour,  made  him  large  presents; 
besides  maintaining  him  nobly  at  his  court,  and  was  liis  friend  as  long 
as  he  lived.'     Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

This  story  has  been  beautifully  used  by  Lessing,  In  his  ad- 
mirable philosophical  drama,  Nathan  the  Wise,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  accompany  each  story  with  notices  of  the 
-subsequent  use  which  has  been  made  of  it.  Thus  the  seventh 
story  of  the  second  day  furnishes  Lafontaine  with  the  fable  of 
his  '  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garbe.'  The  first  story  of  the  fourth 
day  furnishes  Biirger  with  the  fable  of  his  *  Lenardo  and  Blan- 
dine.'  Tiie  first  story  of  the  fifth  day  furnishes  Dryden  with* 
the  fable  of  his  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  •,  and  the  eighth  with 
that  of  his  Theodore  and  Honoria.  The  eighth  story  of- the' 
seventh  day  supplies  Chaucer  with  his  Miller  of  Trompington ; 
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and  the  ninth  with  an  incident  employed,  with  modifications,  itl 
the  story  of  January  and  May.  The  eighth  novel  of  the  tenth 
day  is  not  improbably  a  relique  of  antiquity  derived  from  some 
manuscript  no  longer  extant :  and  indeed  Boccaccio,  in  his  Ge- 
nealogy of  the  Gods  (lib.  xv.  c.  6.),  intimates  that  he  is  indebted 
to  story-books  brought  from  Constantinople  by  his  preceptor 
Barlaam.  He  has  also  used,  copiously,  the  Gesta  Romanortim« 
There  are  some  stories  wliich  are  evidently  true,  because  they 
would  otherwise  not  have  appeared  worth  relating :  such  is  die 
fifth  noVel  of  tho  sixth  day,  which  could  only  interest,  because 
Forese  and  thfe  painter  Giotto  were  highly  valued  at  Florence. 
Such  again  b  the  ninth  novel  of  the  sixth  day,  which  we  shall 
extract.  • 

*  Know,  then,  that  formerly  many  good  customs  pfevailed  in  ouf 
city,  none  of  which  are  now  remaining,  thanks  be  to  avarice,  the  at* 
tendant  of  our  growing  wealth,  which  has  long  discarded  them* 
This,  amongst  others,  was  one,  that,  in  diverse  parts  of  the  town,  the 
best  families  in  the  neighbourhood  would  meet  together,  and  com* 
pose  a  society,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  persons,  taking  care 
always  to  admit  only  such  as  were  able  to  bear  the  expence  of  it« 
Every  one  entertained  in  his  turn,  at  which  time  they  would  shew 
honour  to  diverse  gentlemen  and  sti-angers  upon  their  arrival  in  our 
city,  and  to  many  of  the  most  worthy  citizens,  by  inviting  them  to 
those  assembhes :  once  a  year,  also,  at  least,  they  would  be  dressed 
all  alike,  and  they  often  rode  in  procession  through  the  city,  when 
they  performed  their  tilts,  and  other  martial  exercises,  especially  on 
the  great  festival  days,  or  when  the  news  of  some  great 'victory  had 
feacned  the  city.  Amongst  these  societies  of  gentlemen,  there  was 
one,  of  which  signor  Betto  Brunelleschi  was  the  principal,  who  was 
desirous  always  of  procuring  Guido  Cavalcanti  to  be  orie  of  their 
*body,  and  not  without  reason ;  for,  besides  his  being  one  of  the 
best  logicians  in  the  world,  as  well  as  natural  philosopher,  for  which 
they  had  no  great  regard,  he  was  a  most  polite,  good-natured  manf 
as  well  as  an  excellent  companion,  and  nobody  knew  what  belonged 
'  to  a  gentleman  better  than  himself:  besides  this,  he  was  very  rich, 
and  ready  always  to  reward  merit  wherever  he  found  it.  But  signer" 
Betto  was  never  able  to  draw  him  into  their  assembly,  which  they  all 
attributed  to  his  speculative  way  of  life ;  and  because  he  was  said  to  hold 
some  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  vulgar  used  to  report,  that  all 
this  study  of  his  w^s  only  to  learn  whether  there  was  a  Qod  or  not* 
One  da^  he  was  passing  from  St.  Michael's  church,  along  by  the 
Ademari  to  St.  John's,  which  was  his  usual  walk ;  and  the  large 
marble  tombs,  such  as  are  now  at  St*  Reparata's,  were  then  about  the 
church,  and  he  chanced  to  be  amongst  them,  tlie  church  door  being 
•hut,  when  Betto  and  his  company  came  riding  through  the  square, 
who,  getting  sight  of  him,  spurred  tlieir  horses,  and  came  up  to  him 
before  he  perceived  them  ;  whilst  one  of  tliem  said,  "  Guido,  thoa 
rcfusest  to  be  of  our  society ;  but  when  thou  hast  found  out  that 
there  is  no  God,  what  good  will  it  have  done  thee  ?"  He,  seeing 
himself  surrounded,  immediately  replied,  **  Gentlemen,  you  may  use 
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fiic  as  yon  plea^  in  your  own  territories ;"  and,  laying  hU  hand  upon 
one  of  the  arches^  he  leaped  nimhly  over  it,  and  so  made  his  escape. 
They  looked,  like  people  confbu|ided»  at  each  other,  saying,  that 
what  he  had  spoken  was  without  any  meaning ;  for  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  there  than  any  other  persons,  nor  Guido  less  than  them- 
selves. Signor  Betto  then  turned  to  them,  and  said:  "  It  is  your- 
selves, genUemen,  that  are  void  of  understanding ;  for  t^e'  has  very 
worthily,  and  in  few  words,  said  the  severest  thing  in  the  world  to  U3, 
whether  you  understood  it  or  not :  consider,  then,  these  arclies  are 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,  and  which  he  calls  our  territories,  to  shew  us 
tlutt  we,  and  all  other  people  as  ignorant  and  unlearned  as  ourselves, 
are,  compared  to  him  and  other  men  of  letters,  worse  than  dead  men  ; 
and,  therefore,  so  long  as  we  are  here,  we  may  be  said  to  be  upon  our 
own  dunghills.'' — They  now  aU  understood  what  Guido  meant  to 
say,  and  were  a  good  deal  ashamed,  and  from  that  time  said  nothing 
more  ever  to  provoke  him,  esteeming  signor  ^etto  always  as  a  very 
subtle  and  sensible  man.*     VoL  ii.  p.  98. 

The  tenth  novel  of  the  sixth  day  is  one  of  the  more  remark- 
aUe:  it  is  too  long  and  too  stale  for  transcription  j  but  the 
effect  which  it  must  have  produced  in  Boccaccio's  age,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Catholic  religion,  may  be  imaged.  The  re- 
formation was  certainly  prepared  by  a  preceding  infidelity ;  and 
the  sceptics,  formed  by  the  revival  of  literature,  were  glad  to 
patronise  and  applaud  any  innovators  who  seemed  likely  to  fall 
m  with  popular  tastes,  so  far  as  to  accomplish  the  overtnrow  of 
the  established  superstition. 

The  form  of  this  work  is  very  convenient.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  social  reading  in  the  polished  world  now-a-days.  While 
parties  of  the  ladies  are  at  work,  one  of  them  reads  aloud.  In 
all  families  there  is  an  occasional  lack  of  Conversation  after  sup- 
per, when  those  who  are  so  often  together  are  by  themselves.  To 
attempt  to  supply  this  want  of  colloquy  by  small-talk,  by  expand- 
ing scandalous  anecdotes,  and  echoing  trivial  news,  is  a  bad  nabit, 
and  generates  a  malicious  and  trifling  taste.  It  is  pleasanter  and 
more  profitable  to  introduce  readings.  The  circulating  library 
is  ransacked  for  this  sort  of  family  demand.  But  a  novel  doe« 
Hot  answer  the  purpose :  it  can  be  begun  together  \  but  it  can- 
not be  continued  together:  the  curiosity  excited  tempts  one 
of  the  party  to  carry  the  book  up  suirs  \  a  second  is  absent 
the  next  evenuig :  a  whole  week  oi  engagements  intervenes,  and 
cblite^tes  the  very  name  of  the  heroine.  Books  therefore, 
which  are  dividea  into  •  sittings,'  and  include  many  distinct 
wholes^-each  fit  for  one  evening's  amusement,  are  the  most  ex- 
pedient. Hence  the  perpetual  success  of  Spectators,  Ramblers, 
Mirrors,  and  the  like.  Now  these  pieces  are  exactly  of  the 
right  length  for  social  readings,  we  can  finish  them  with- 
out hoarsenessj^  qx  listen  without  fidgetting.    Do,  gentlemen 
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booksellersy  you  who  cater  for  the  numerous  classes  of  tdtf 
reading  worlds  bespeak  us  an  English  Decamerone. 

The  transbtor  of  Boccaccio  could  not  render  his  author 
moral ;  he  has  made  him  less  indecent>  or  at  least  less  ooarse, 
than  the  Italian  original.  Some  passages  are  striick  out.  One, 
for  instance,  very  needlessly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day^ 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  three  first  days  were  originally 
published  apart,  and  that  it  was  after  a  long  interval,  that  the 
author  undertook  to  continue  his  work.'  This  preface  had  a 
biographical  and  literary  value.  It  is  a  natural  pause — for  the 
stories  of  the  second  part  have  a  more  formal  and  novel-like 
turn,  than  the  mei'e  anecdotes  of  the  original  volume.  The 
name  of  the  personages  should  all  have  been  retained  in  their 
Italian  form :  Dioneo,  not  Dioneus  \  Fiammetta,  not  Flammetta: 
indeed,  in  this  last  case,  the  emor  is  ungtammatical  \  Jl  never* 
occurs  in  Italian — etta  is  not  a  Latin  termination ;  so  that  the 
name  is  of  no  language  under  the  sun.  On  the  whole,  the 
translation  is  good,  and  less  expanded'  than  the  Italian  origi- 
nal. The  earliest  English  version  is  Paynter*s  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure, 1566, 

An  elegant  life  of  Boccaccio  is  prefixed  :  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  glean  a  few  more  circumstances  concerning  this  au- 
thor, such  as  his  intimacy  with  the  poQt  Zenobio,  the  son  of 
his  school-master.  If  we  mistake  not,  tliere  are  novels  in  being 
of  a  still  more  licentious  cast  than  those  in  the  Decamerone, 
which  are  occasionally  reprinted  in  Italy,  and  are  understood  to 
have  been  written  by  Boccaccio.  Diderot  is  said  to  have  con- 
tended, tliat  those  who  write  books  of  obscenities  are  no  more 
to  blame  than  those  who  distil  brandy :  the  fault  is  witli  the 
dram-drinker  J  with  him  who  makes  a  needless,  intemperate, 
misplaced  use  of  what  human  nature  lias  a  craving  for.  Di- 
derot, like  archbishop  Wliitgift,  would  have  licensed  the  print- 
ing of  a  new  and  complete  edition  (September  13,  1587)  of 
Boccace's  Decameron«. 

The  most  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Decamerone,  is 
Dorncnico  Maria  Manni,  wha  publislicd  at  Florence,  in  1742, 
the  *  Istoria  del  Decamerone.'  Had  tliis  editor  thought  fit  to 
accompany  the  stories  with  illustrat've  notes,  and  to  make  a 
classical  edition  of  his  author  for  iv.on  of  letters,  he  thence 
might  have  derived  considerable  assintance;  but  we  perceive 
no  citation  of  tlie  work.  Warton  is  of  opinion  (History  of 
English  Poetry,  vol.  iji.  p.  470)  that  Sacclietti  published  tales 
before  Boccaccio ;  but  Manni  has  shown  that  the  tales  of  Sac- 
chctti  must  be  dated  in  1376,  and  that  they  are  consequently 
posterior  to  those  of  Boccaccio. 

There  are  other  Italian  novelists  of  this  class,  whose  works,* 
partially,  deserve  importation.     The  *  Pentametbne,'  of  Giau 
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Alesio  Abbatatts,  is  one  of  the  more  celd)rated  inuttdoiit:  it 
contains  materials  for  the  poet>  less  exhausted^  because  less 
known,  dian  those  of  its  model.  An  agreeable  abridgement  of 
it  occurs  in  the  ^  Bibliotheque  Umverselle  de»  Romans/  The 
oldest  of  the  Italian  story-books  is,  we  believe,  the  '  Cento 
Novelle  antiche,'  first  primed  at  Bologna  in  1525^  but  compiled 
two  centuries  eariier* 


Art.  III.— -/rf«  Itiquiry  into  tht  Colonial  Policy  of  the  £uropea» 
Powers*  By  Henry  Brougham^  Jan.  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  2  Vols. 
Stw.     IBs.    Boards.    Longman  tffii/ Rees.     180d« 

THE  radical  error  of  modern  colonisation  (for  the  Greeks, 
From  political  impotence,  acted  differently)  has  been  to  arro- 
gate supremacy,  or  dominion,  over  the  colony  founded.  If  every 
colony  were  allowed,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  govern  itself  by 
its  own  laws ;  to  levy  for  its  own  purposes  the  necessary  tasres  ; 
to  remain  neutral  during  the  wars  of  the  mother-country ;  to 
make  treaties  of  commerce  with  rival  states  5  and  to  ofier  sub- 
sidiary treaties  for  securing  protecrion  when  endangered  5  the 
growth  of  such  colonies  would  bei^ar  more  rapid*  The  parent 
state  would  economise  the  expense  of  government  and  protec- 
tion during  their  weakness ;  and  of  a  contest  for  autonomy  and 
independence,  after  the  maturity  of  such  colonies*  The  com- 
merce, not  being  a  monopoly,  would  not  inflect  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  into  an  artificial  direction^  accommodated  only  to  the 
wants  of  a  particular  state,  and  dependent  on  its  demand  for 
success:  nor  would  it  impede,  deter,  or  postpone  the  settlement 
oi  foreign  merchants^  of  different  countries,  who  would  not  fail, 
by  the  variety  of  their  vague  intercourse,  to  introduce,  more  ra- 
pidly, the  different  classes  of  settlers  and  of  arts  adapted  to  the 
climate,  than  can  be  invited  from  any  specific  metropolitan 
country.  When,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  outfit,  to 
what  may  be  called  the  apprentice-fee  of  a  young  colony,  a  na- 
tion chooses  to  retain  a  certain  influence  over  its  conduct,  in 
order  to  extort  income  from  its  earnings,  the  most  generous 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  concede  an  early  and  entire  emancipa^ 
don.  By  the  separaricHi  of  North  America,  Great  Britain  has 
saved  the  cost  of  administration  and  defence,  and  has  secured 
neutrality  to  a  commercial  intercourse  which  would  else  have 
been  interrupted  by  every  war.  This  intercourse  is  not  the 
smaller,  but  the  lar^r,  for  the  cessatbaof  the  monopoly;  both 
because  the  consommg  population  is  more  increased  by  foreign 
accesrion  than  it  would  have  been  under  British  supremacy, 
and  ^because  the  demands  of  American  commerce  are  increased 
by  the  resuk  of  an  additional  interchange  with  the  French^ 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  settlements.  If  tl^  West-India  islands, 
iM  from  the  late  proceedings  in  Januica  seems  probable,  be 
conspirinffto  renst  taxation,  even  for  their  own  protection,  when 
Crit.  Rjwr.  Vol  1.  Ji^k  1804.  2  D 
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accompanied  with  die  atttettion  of*  British  supremaq^;  it  is  a 
qnesttoh  of  imminent  importance,  whether  a  simple  rea>gnitkni 
of  independence,  which  would  of  course  secure  habitual  neutr»> 
lity  in  ^  Eur^>ean  wars,  be  not  a  wiser  policy  than  any  attem{tf 
at  coercion.  Troops  can  be  sent :  but  the  yellow  ferer  may  ex- 
.  dnguish  European  armies  as  rapidly  in  the  adjoining  islands  as  in 
S^t  Domingo.  Armed  negroes,  if  inferior  in  the  day  of  battle, 
ave  J>ettex  wrestlers  with  the  climate.  The  expense  of  a  conquest 
would  be  immense,  and  the  consequent  destruction  uihuman.  By 
drivine  the,  islanders  to  resistance,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
avail  themselves,  as  a  resource  of  taxation,  of  their  power  of  con* 
fiscatine  the  property  of  absentees.  Such  a  resource  would  ir- 
revocably extinguish  more  British  property  than  a  conquest  would 
acquire ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  lastine  mischief  of  provoking  z 
war  with  the  U  nited  States  of  Amenca,  who  wonCd  assuredly 
lend  at  first  a  secret,  and  finally  a  public  and  avowed,  assistance 
to  the  imitators  of  their  own  rebellion.  If  the  slave-trade  had 
been  abolished  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1796,  the  proprietors,  it  is  true^ 
would  have  been  disaffected^  but  the  black  population  woul4 
have  been  friendly  to  British  supremacy :  now  we  have  to  con* 
tend  both  with  the  vassal  and  with  the  lord.  Mr.  Brougham 
seen\s  to  elude  the  discussion  of  these  grand  and  pressing 
points  of  colonial  polity,  and  chiefly  to  speculate  or\  tline  minor 
questions  of  commercial  policy.  He  thus  discusses  the  advan* 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  monopoly,  in  opposition  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith. 

«  The  following  considerations  may  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  real 
'  effects  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  in  producing  this  increase  of  the  evil, 
as  it  is  called*  or  in  rendering  the  returns  of  a  portion  of  the  national 
stock  slower  than  they  would  othenn'ise  be. 

*  1.  The  interests  of  traders,  in  the  employment  of  their  capitak» 
are  by  no  means  the  same,  in  all  cases,  with  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belong. 

<  Inat  trade,  of  which  the  profits  are  moderate,  but  the  returns 
frequent,  is,  in  the  general,  much  more  advantageous  to  the  bufk  of 
the  society,  than  that  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  slow,  and  the 
profits  great.  More  industrious  people  gain  by  the  former,  than  by 
'  the  latter  operation;  since  large  foitunes  are  accumulated,  but  a  mucn 
greater  number  of  moderate  ones  are  made  ;  and  the  whole  stock  of 
tne  nation  receives  a  much  more  important  and  better  distributed  ad» 
dition. 

*  But  the  possessors  of  trading  capital  naturally  seek  for  that  enw 
•  ployment  of  it  which  may  secure  to  ttiemsdves  the  greatest  accumu- 

biion  of  profits.    They  feel  no  inthvst  in  the  total  income  or  savings 

of  the  country :  their  own  interest  leads  them  to  consider  boV  they 

.  may  most  rapidly  acquire  a  fortune  to  thems^ves.    The  interest  of  the 

,  country  points  to  the  trade  of  quick  returns,  and  snudl  profits:  the  inter* 

'  est  of  the  merchant  points  to  large  profits;  and  only  to  quick  returns, 

as  the  means  of  increasing  the  profits,  if  his  capitaiis  sufficiently  extensive 

to  enable  him  to  afford  to  lye  long  out  of  his  money.  A  trader  will  ccr* 
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ttinlv  prefer  a  commerce  which  retunw  his  aHock  twice  a  year  with  a,pro« 
fk  of  five /rr  r«i/.,  to  one  which  replaces  it  yearly  with  a  profit  oftenfier 
ctni*;  but  he  will  prefer  a  trade  which  replaces  the  capital  at  the  year's 
end  with  a  profit  of  fifteen  or  twenty /^r  cetU.^  to  one  which  only  gives 
the  profit  of  five  or  seven  ^^  cent,  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Without' 
any  other  inducement,  therefore,  than  the  great  profit,  he  will  employ 
his  stock  in  the  way  least  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  A  monopoly  can  only  create*  or  increase  this  disadvantage,  by  cre- 
ating or  increasmg  the  superiority  of  the  profits  in  the  distant  trade 
oyer  those  in  the  nearer  trade.  The  natural  disadvantages  of  a  di* 
stant  market  must  always  be  compensated  by  increase  of  profits; 
otherwise,  no  capital  would  ever  find  its  way  thither.  If  all  colonial 
monopoly,  for  instance,  were  at  an  end,  and,  the  trade  being  thrown 
open,  a  competition  were  to  reduce  its  profits  to  a  level,  or  nearly 
to  a  level,  virith  those  of  the  European  market,  some. capital  from 
each  country  would  be  withdrawn  to  the  latter  market,  until  the 
profits  of  the  colony  trade  rose  again.  They  must  always  stand  con* 
siderably  higher  than  the  profits  of  the  European  market,  otherwise 
no  ca|»iul  would  follow  them.  The  monopoly,  then,  cannot  be  said 
to  create  the  superiority  of  colonial  profits  or  to  draw  thither  all 
the  capital  which  that  superiority  attracts. 

*  2.  When  the  competition  reduces  the  orofits  of  colonial  trade,  it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  what  capitals  will  be  the  last  to  leave  it.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  foreign  countries,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly,  but  whose  countries  have  no  more  connexion  with  the 
colonies  than  with  the  jparent  states  in  Europe,  will  much  more  easily 
be  driven  from  a  trade,  m  which  they  had  much  les^  inducement  to  en* 
gage,  even  at  equal  profits.  British  stock  (for  example  ]will  be  much^ 
more  easily  drawn  from  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and  r  rench  settle- 
ments, than  Dutch  or  French  stock.  'Traders  have  a  real  advantage 
in  dealing  with  those  who  speak  the  same  language  as  thenisdveSf 
obey  the  same  laws,  and  follow  the  fates  of  the  same  grovemment. 
This  is  a  circumstance  wholly  unconnected  with  the  monopoly,  and  is 
essential  to  the  nature  of  colonial  relations.  It  is  the  ad^^antage  which 
draws  capital  to  the  distant  and  less  profitable  coastins^  trade  of  any 
country,  in  preference  to  a  more  profitable  traffic  with  a  nearer  part 
of  some  foreign  state.  While,  therefore,  the  free  trade  drives  off  to 
other  markets  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  capitals  vested  in  the  colony 
trade,  the  great  proportion  of  the  capital  that  remains  in  it  will  belong 
to  the  motner«country  ;  a  proportion  rendered  still  greater  by  the  in- 
creased comoetition  of  the  displaced  foreign  capitals  in  the  nearer 
markets.  This  must  happen  in  the  case  oione  nation  possessing  zO, 
the  colonies  in  the  world;  but  it  will  hapoen  still  more  if^each  trading 
iiation  has  colonies,  and,  niost  of  all,  in  tne  actual  case  of  each  nation 
possessins;  colonies  of  the  very  same  kind,  situated  in  the  very  same 
parts  of  the  worU.  A  distribution  will  thus  take  place,  regulated  en* 
tirely  by  the  circumstances  of  colonial,  and  independent  of  any 
partial  restrictions  or  exclusive  privileges. 

*  S.  If,  by  any  change  in  the  colomal  policy  of  Europe,  the  colony 
trade  were  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  with  equal,  or  not  venr  un- 
equal advantages,  the  stock  formerly  employed  on  any  particular 
branch  of  it*  would  naturally  remain  there>  in  preference  to  all  other 
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employments.  A  cond'cleraMe  difficulty,  sortie  anxiety,  and  great  tern-- 
ttOrary  expencCt  attends  all  changes  of  stock  from  trade  to  trade,  and 
m>m  place  to  place  in  the  same  trade.  The  stock,  too,  not  immedi-' 
*^J  ^ngsfg^  ^^  colonial  trade,  and  the  industry  which  that  trade 
puts  in  motion,  become  adapted  to  the  particular  demands  of  the  di- 
•tmnt  market.  Cert)Bdn  branches  of  manu&cture,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
constructing  vessels  of  a  certain  description ;  the  raising  of  certain 
kinds  of  produce ;  the  cstabhsliraent  of  certain  branches  of  commerce 
with  neigrnxmring  countries,  as  subservient  to,  or  springing  from,  the 
colonial  trade ;  the  education  of  men  in  a  particular  Ene  of  business, 
and  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge — all  rise  to  perfec-' 
tion  from  a  long  habit  of  engaging  in  the  trade  with  the  colomes  as  a 
separate  and  peculiar  profession.  A  change  in  those  important  parti-* 
Clears,  is  both  disagreeable  and  expensive  r  it  is  attended  with  great 
anxiety,  and  much  actual  los?, 

*  Whether,  then,  the  monopoly,  or  die  natural  circumstances  of 
the  colonies,  independent  of  positive  institution,  have  settle  in  diffe* 
rent  channels  the  capital  of  different  trading'  nations,  the  establishment 
oi  a  free  trade  would  with  difficulty  change  the  course  of  the  stseam, 
although  s6me  dimunition  of  its  fofce,  or  beneficial  influence,,  should 
take  place;  nearly  the  same  quantity  aA  before  wonld  continue  to  flow 
in  the  accustomed  channels,  v/ifh  tne  same  rapidity,  and  towards  the 
same  reservoir.  The  capitals  of  each  nation  would  retain  a  bias  to- 
wardathat  direction  into  which  long  habit  had  drawn  them,  adt  hough  the 
ne^ir  arrangements  nught  vary  the  proportions  of  each  in  the  division. 

*  4^.  We  have  already  examined  those  circumstancer  which  influence 
tbd  distribution'of  the  capitals  of  any  nation,  and  incline  capitals  of  a 
particular  description  to  foHow  the  more  distant  employments,  ^diile 
they  confine  others  ta  the  contiguous  markets*  Those  causes,  too, 
are  altogether  unconnected  whh,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  mono- 
polies or  restrictive  laws  of  any  sort.  No  monopoly  can  carry  to  Ame- 
rica that  stock  which  is  engaged  in  the  smaller  retail  trade  of  a  coun^ 
try,  any  more  than  the  natural  superiority  of  colonial  profits  can  draw 
such  a  stock  to  that  remote  employment.  The  larger  capitals,  then» 
of  any  country,  will  generally  find  their  way  to  the  colonies  in  prcle-' 
rcnce  to  the  home  market,  or  the  nearer  foreign  marketSf  and  to  the 
colonies  of  that  country  in  preference  to  the  foreign  oofonieB^-— after 
an  entire  freedom  of  trade,  shall  have  opened  every  branch  of  die  home 
trade,  and  Eunopean  trade,  to  dl  orders  of  men,  and  to  all  countries — 
and  after  an  entue  freedom  ol  colonial  comriieroe  shall  have  admitted 
all  nations  to  such  a  share  in  its  profits,  as  their  circumstances  may 
enable  them,  or  induce  them  to  seek.^  * 

*  5.  The  increase  of  uew  colonies  is  much  mort  rapid  than  that  of 
old  countries;  the  demands  for  capital  in  the  fbimer,  are  far  more  ur- 
gent and  progressive  than  the  accumulation  of  stock  in  the  latter^ 
Although;  a  system  of  perfect  fineedom  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  colo-- 
nnd  poocy  of  all  the  European  nations,  as  certain  capitals  only  in  each 
nation,  caaenter  into  the  distant  commerce,  it  is  not  proMle  raat  svfi- 
cient/stock  conTd  ever  be  employed  to  reduce  the  profitt  nearly  to  the 
level  ofother  trades:  they  wouu  certain^  be  somewhirt  teduced,  but 
the  trade  would  still  be  sufficiently  mat  to  reorire  all  die  capital 
which  each  commcrciid  nation  could  four  into  it.    At  any  ntte^  tjie 
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iwrKole  hrge  capitals  of  a  country  possessiog  colonies  would  fiad  theil* 
way  thither.  The  rapi^  increase  cuf  the  colonies  would  outstrip  the 
alimentation  of  supply  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  the  mother 
country.  If  any  capitals  had  net  at  first  been  vested  in  the  trade,  or 
been  driven  from  it  by  the  competition,  they  would  now  be  drawn  to 
it,  as  the  whole  accumulation  of  the  European  capitals  would  be  in- 
stifficient.  The  pfofits  of  the  European  trader  would  be  i^ndeivd 
some^vhat  lower,  though  not  much^  as  the  prices  would  Still  be  mo> 
nopoly  prices,  both  to  the  European  buyer  and  seller,  from  the  in-" 
xrreasing  demand  for  European  commodities^  and  the  increaang  sup- 
ply of  colonial  produce.  Any  diminutioit  of  profits  would  only  be  a 
real  loss  to  the  mother  countiy  (tliough  perhaps  an  advantage  to  the 
colonies},  without  tending  to  confine  anj  of  the  larger  capit^  to  the 
home  trade,  X)r  the  nearer  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Besides,  such 
a  duninution  would  teud  to  correct  itself:  for  it  would  retard  the  ac- 
<:umulation  of  the  stock  destined  to  carry  on  the  colonial  commerce^ 
while  the  rapidly  increasing  market  would  require  mott  «nd  move 
supplies  daily. 

*  The  history  of  the  British  commerce  with  tht  United  States  of 
North  America,  furnishes  ompie  proofs  of  the  foregoing  Teflectioos, 
and  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  eifects  prodvced  by  a  much  stricter, 
and  more  extensive  monopoly,  than  any  now  possessed  by  the  British 
merchants,  upon  the  distribution  of  their  capitaL'     Vol.  i.  p.  254. 

The  first  of  these  five  propositions,  that  *the  interests  of  traders 
in  the  employment  of  their  capitals  are  by  no  meansthe  same  with 
fhe  interests  of  the  community,'  is  higmy  improbable. 

TTiat  trade,  of  wbkh  the  profits  are  moderate  but  the  tetums 
frequent,  is  not  more  advantageous,  than  that  traAC}  of  which 
the  returns  are  slow  and  the  profits  great.  Whedier  a  trades- 
man make  hhocn  fer  cent,  yearly  of  his  capital,  by  three  distinct 
returnsj  or  fifteen  per  cent,  annually  by  a  sinde  return,  is,  with 
respect  to  his  means  of  maintenance  from  those  transactions, 
iJentical.  But,  in  tlie  first  case,  he  must  smiander  three  times 
the  laboixr  of  inspection  and  direction  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  bestow  m  ike  second  case.  He  loses,  Aerefore,  the  ralue  of 
his  time  jisejessly  both  to  himself  and  to  the  state,  by  pre- 
ferring the  quick  rettjm  at  a  small  profit ;  so  that  a  trader  will, 
and  ought,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  countr]^,  to 
prefer  a  commerce  which  replaces  his  ^tock  yearly  with  a  profit 
of  ten  per  cent.y  to  one  which  returns  bis  stock  twice  a  year  widi 
a  profit  of  five  per  cent.  The  opposite  4optrine  is  unaccountably 
maintained  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

The  second  of  these  propositions,  that '  when  competition  re- 
duces the  profits  of  colonial  trade,  the  merchants  of  foreiea 
coHntries  will  most  easily  he  driven  from  it,"  is  far  from  being  de- 
monstrated. If,  in  consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  capital 
in  any  given  country  (as  m  Holland  before  the  antijacobin  war), 
the  rate  of  interest  and  profit  on  the  employment  of  capital  there 
happea  to  be  very  low,  th(?  merchants  of  that  couimy  will 
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least  easily  be  driven  from  any  given  branch  of  trade.  It  m 
worth  their  white  to  undertake  it,  at  an  habitually  lower  rate  of 
profit  that  can  be  accepted  by  the  iperchanta  of  undercapitaled 
countries.  When,  to  the  advantage  of  easy  credit,  is  added  that 
of  habitual  neutrality,  which  exempts  from  the  high  freight  and 

-  insurance  of  a  belligerent  power,  this  tendency  is  further  in- 
•creased ;  so  that  the  capitals  leart  easily  driven  from  a  given 
trade,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Brougham  imagines,  those  of  a  metropo- 
litan, but  those- of  an  opulent,  country.  The  difficulty  of  a  fo- 
reign language  is  easily  conquered,  and  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
are  already  pasigraphic. 

The  third  proposition ' is  just,  and  acutely  defended:  the 
fourth  is  not  very  definite.  It  seems  to  say  that  large  capitals 
tend  to  ^employ  themselves  at  a  distance.  No.  Distant  trade  re« 
quires  large  capitals,  on  account  of  the  slovmess  of  return,  and 
of  the  magnitude  of  each  venture;  but  large  capitals  always  pre- 
fer, at  an  equal  profit,  a  domestic  employment,  on  account  of 
the  inferior  risk.    There  is  an  inversion  of  cause  and  effect  in 

'   the  statement  of  this  proposition. 

The  fifth  proposition,  that  '  the  increase  of  new  colonies  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  old  countries,'  it  would  be  thou^t 
paradoxical  to  deny.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a  self-evi- 
dent, though  needless,  truism.  As  far  as  population  is  the  sort 
of  increase  in  question,  it  is  perhaps  correct.  But  here  the 
increase  of  capital  is  in  question.  Let  us  however  suppose  that 
population  ;md  capital,  which  are  a  good  deal  connected,  both 
double  in  ten  years  in  a  young  colony.  It  will  probably  require 
twenty  years  for  them  to  double  a  second  time.  It  will  then  re- 
Guire  forty  years  for  them  to  double  again ;  and  then  eighty.  For 
tne  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  both  keep  diminish- 
ing, as  the  competition  of  men  and  money  increases ;  but  they 
diminish  in  a  diminishing  ratio.  Ten  years  produce  a  great  ef- 
fect at  first,,  and  little  ef^ct  at  bst.  It  tlien  a  colony  consist  at 
first  of  a  hundred  families  of  five  persons  each,  it  is  likely  to  re- 
.ceive  an  addition  of  five  hundred  the  first  ten  years:  it  is  still 
likely  to  receive  an  addition  of  five  hundred  in  each  of  the  next 
ten  years,  although  the  rate  of  increase  has  diminished  one  half; 
because  it  now  starts  with  a  thousand,  who  are  to  double  in  twenty 
jears.  In  like  manner  it  will  aeain  receive  an  addition  of  one 
Hundred  families,  or  five  hundred  persons,  every  ten  years,  al- 
though the  population  doubles  next  time  only  in  forty  years.  If 
therefore  the  population  of  a  colony  receive  every  year  an  equal  • 
addition,  its  increase  will  appear  more  rapid  while  it  is  a  new, 
than  when  it  is  an  old,  colony.  The  like  is  true  of  its  capital : 
an  equal  annual  addition,  continued  for  seventy  years,  may,  du- 
ring the  first  ten  years,  double  the  capital  of  the  society;  the 
same  during  the  next  twenty,  and  the  same  during  tne  next 
forty,  ywtrs.  But  it  is  not  so  usual,  when  speaking  ofcapital^  as 
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it  IS  Mrfaen  speakhjig  6f  popaiadon^  to  estimate  its  increase  byitsrate 
of  increase.  Now  the  positive  augmentation  of  capital  proceeds 
Tather  faster  in  an  old  than  in  a  new  country;  because  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  annual  surplus,  or  profit,  is  require^  for  the  con- 
struction of  fixedy  unsaleable,  unproductive  objects,  such  as* 
churches,  bridges,  prisons,  fortresses  ;  and  because  the  habits  of 
economy,  and  the  means  of  tumiip^  temporary  deposits  to  ac«^« 
count,  are  far  mqre  diffusive  in  an  experienced,  than  in  a  new  com- 
muni^.  If  in  North  America  there  be  five  millions  of  men— > 
if  in  Great  Britain  there  be  ten  millions  of  men— the  amiual  in* 
•crease  of  capital  stock  in  Great  Britain  will  be  more  than  double 
die  annual  increase  of  capital  stock  in  North  America.  In  other 
wY>rds,  the  old  country  increases  Piaster  than'  the  new.  Mr. 
Brougham  maintains  the  converse  proposition  j  but  he  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  fact. 

If  in  this  manner  the  theoretic  reasonings  of  Mr.  Brougham 
be  attentively  discussed,  they  will  sometimes  be  found  to  want- 
solidity  and  precision;  they  are  oftener  subtile  and  ingenious 
than  clear  and  satisfactory.  But  the  information  with  which 
these  speculations  are  accompanied,  is  the  result  of  much  read* 
ing  and  arrangement,  of  much  leamine  and  labour:  it  isfar-* 
fetched,  comprehensive,  and  select.  This  is  especially  oonspicu*  • 
ous  in  the  third  section  of  the  first  book,  which  treats  of  the  par- 
ticular relations  of  the  colonies  of  the  European  powers  to  meir 
mother  countries. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  books;  of  ^ii^iich  the 
first  treats  of  the  relations  that  subsist  between  a  state  and  its 
colonies;  the  second,  of  the  foreign  relations  of  colonies;  the 
third,  of  the  foreign  irelntions  of  states,  as  influenced  by  their 
colonial  relations ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  European  powers  in  their  colonial  estsd>lishments.  Not- 
withstanding tne  very  general  and. embracing  superscriptions 
of  these  books,  they  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the  Asiatic  settle- 
ments of  the  Europeans,  but  almost  exclusively  to  those  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  tide  of  the  two  volumes  should  have  stated, 
that  the  colonial  policy  of  the  European  powers  in  the  American 
archipelago  was  alone  to  be  discussed :  but  perhaps  these  are- 
only  introductory  volumes,  and  the  more  important  and  less  ex- 
hausted subject  of  oriental  legislation  is  vet  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  sagacity,  the  talent,  and  the  researcnes  of  Mr.  Brougham. 

Art.  rV. — Storia  della  Poesie  Ita/iamtf  is^c. 
History  of  Italian  Poetry^  bj  Girolamo  Ttraboschi :  extracted  from 

his  larger  Workt  entitled  General  History  of  Italian  Literature.^ 

Republished  by  T.  J.  Mathias.   ^  Vols.  \2mo.    ll.  Is.    Boards. 

Bechet.     1803. 

WE  are  happy  to  find  tiiat  this  ardent  reviver  of  the  study  of 
Italian  pqetry  in  our  own  country  mtets  with'SO  m\|ch  encou- 
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n^emcnt  It  is  only  about  three  years  2ff>  d»t  he  preheated  us 
with  a  new  edition  of  '  Select  Sonnets  axi^  Canzonets,'  from  Fe- 
traic :  since  which  time  we  have  been  called  upon  to  notice  his 
<  Lyric  Productions  of  the  most  celebrated  Poets  of  Italv/  in 
three  vplumes  duodecimo  >  and  his  new  edition  of  Crescemoini's 
^  Commentaries  on  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry  \  containing  an 
Examination  into  its  difierent  Orders  and  Species/  pubU^i- 
ed  also  in  three  volumes  in  twelves.  The  work  before  us  is 
intended  to  pair  with  any  one  of  the  foregoing — ^and  is  there- 
fore printed  with  the  same  type,  exhibits  a  similar  page,  and  is. 
nearly  of  the  same  extent.  Like  the  two  that  immediately  pre^ 
cedea  it,  it  is  said  indeed  to  be  comprised  in  three  volumes;  but 
of  these  the  third  is  so  much  more  amplified  than  the  rest,  that 
die  editor  has  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  has  made  a  separate 
volume  of  each  part. 

The  work  opens  with  an  elegant  and  ingenious  Italian  canzone 
to  Mr.  Roscoe. — 

*  Tra  facpndi  scrittor  ministro  eletto 
A  ravyivar  di  Clio  I'estinta  lampa  ;* 

presenting  to  lum  a  vision  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  lamenting 
4>ver  the  degraded  and  miserable  state  of  his  country.  The  idea 
is  well  applied,  and  the  style  and  diction  are  consistent  with 
die  editor's  accustomed  correctness  and  taste.  An  introductioii 
follows,  in  Italian  prose,  addressed  to,  learned  and  poetic 
English  readers ;  in  which  our  compiler  again  takes  occasion  to 
exoress  his  strong  and  ardent  attachment  to  Italian  poetry, 
wnich,  in  the  language  of  Pindar,  employed  upon  another  oc-« 
casion,  he  regards  as  *  cosa  divinamente  londata  ed  innalzata, 
con  lira  variosonante,  andamento  musicale,  e^eita  struttura  di 
parole  decorosamente  collocate  ed  unite  *•'  This  description, 
not  indeed  verbally  rendered,  though  precisely  characteristic  of 
the  subject  to  which  it  was  originally  applied,  may,  by  nfiany  of 
eur  readers  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  eulogistic,  whsa  adf* 
yanced  as  a  common  criterion  of  the  merits  of  Italian  poetry. 
Tet  we  would  rather  pardon  a  heart  too  sensitive  than  too  diill 
ix>  the  fascinations  ot  such  poets  as  Dante,  Petrarc,  Ariosto, 
Alamanni,  Chiabrera,  Menzmi,  and  others  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  eenius,  who  compose  the  vast  and  immortal  phalanx, 
cidled  lorth,  by  the  Muses  of  modem  Italy,  to  exhibit  their  ex« 
fotsite  powers,  and  assert  their  triumphant  claims.  - 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  address,  our  audior  laments,  and*  as 
an  Englishmanj  tal^s  shame  to  himself>  that  the  plan  for  giving 
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m  ^ew  impresinon^  in  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdonii  of  an 
entire  series  of  the  works  of  die  most  renowned  historians  of 
Italy,  some  time  since  proposed  by  a  few  learned  Italians^  did 
not  meet  with  the  encouragement  to  which  he  thinks  it  was  etw 
titled,  and  which  he  fondly  hoped  it  would  have  experienced! 
The  merits,  however,  of  tne  historians  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  country,  are  of  a  very  different  description  from  the 
merits  of  their  poets.  The  chief  object  of  the  former  is  informal 
tion,  which  may  be  communicated  nearly  in  an  equal  degree  in 
one  language  as  ia  another ;  and  although,  in  the  diffusion  of 
such  information,  the  writer  may  exhibit  an  uncommon  portion 
of  beauty  and  excellence  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  and 
manner,  yet  these  are  qualities  more  easily  communicable,  and 
at  the  same  time  less  essential  to  the  subject  treated  of,  than 
the  ddicate  touches,  the  etherial  and  evanescent  spirit,  that  solely 
characterise  and  give  value  to  the  foreign  poet,  and  oxise* 
quenUy  render  it  impossible  that  liis  labours  should  be  adequately 
translated  into  any  language,  even  though  he  himself  were  to  be 
the  translator.  We  admit  the  merits  of  Bemivoglio,  Guicciar- 
dini,  and  Paruta ;  but  their  subjects,  their  sentiments,  and  even 
their  difference  of  style,  upon  which  tliese  merits  chiefly  depend^ 
arc  not  difficult  to  transfuse  into  our  own  language,  and  are,  in 
some  respects,  superceded  and  rendered  unnecessary  by  original 
English  writers  ot  equal  celebrity  and  value.  Such,  however, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  not  the  case  with  Irespect  to  the 
best  poets,  whether  of  Italy  or  »f  any  other  country  $  whose 
excellencies  are,  in  many  instances,  altogether  appropriate,  and 
incommunicable  by  the  ablest  version  imaginable.  And,hence^ 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  that,  while  Mr.  Mathias  meets  Mrith  en- 
couragement enough  from  his  own  countrymen  to  induce  him 
to  persevere  in  re-editing  the  productions  of  the  most  esteemed 
Italian  poets,  or  of  their  ablest  commentators,  a  sunilar  under- 
taking, in  favour  of  the  best  moral  or  historic  writers  of  Italf^ 
should  altogether  fail  of  success.  We  cannot  regard  this  latter 
labour  as  likely  to  be  producrive  of  all  the  advantage  and  national 
benefit  which  he  fondly  conceives  would  be  derived  from  it; 

^   nor  can  we  quite  sq  severely  reproach  our  countrymen  for  not 
having  patronised  the  design. 

In  KM  general  patronage,  however,  which  our  author  so  feel* 
ingly  affirms  ought  to  be  given  to  learning  and  learned  men^ 
and  the  importance  of  the  latter  to  national  taste  and  Luw 
guage,  we  cannot  but  concur  most  heartily ;  as  we  do  also  in 
the  strictureiL  by  which  these  observations  are  verified,  upon  the 

'  absurd  introduction,  into  the  language  of  republican  France,  of 
terms  which  can  never  be  natundised,  and  of  a  style  and 
phraseology  whichnothing  but  the  most  depraved  taste,  here  jostiy 
denominated  a  GaUomania,  could  endure  for  a  moment.  The 
conclusion  of  our  author's  address  we  shall  sel^j|  f  specioen 
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ef  his  ease  and  elegance  of  diction ;  confessing,  however,  at  the 
]|ame  tinae,  that  we  cannot  trace  that  extreme  analogy  between 
the  Italian  and  English  tongues  which  he  conceives  to  exist — 
and  being  persuacfed  that  the  latter  possesites,  amon^  the  dead 
languages,  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Greek  (if  even  in 
the  present  day  the  Greek  can  be  said  to  be  a  dead  langttage)^ 
and,  among  the  living,  to  the  German  and  Persian;  to  the  latter 
of  which  It  perhaps  makes  a  nearer  approach  than  to  any  other^ 
at  lea^  so  far  as  relates  to  grammar  and  construction ;  and  would 
offer  a  still  closer  similitude,  if  the  Persian  were  divested  of  its 
uncouth  connexion  with  Arabic,  and  once  more  suffered  to  ap- 
pear in  all  the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  genuine 
Fehlavi. 

*  Ecco  la  Gallomania:  tomiamo  alia  luce  dell'  Inghilterra  e  dell' 
Italia.  Non  v'  c  lingua  certamente  ch*  io  stimi  coltivi  e  veneri  piu  della 
mia  propria  $  ma  questo  appunto  mi  lende  piii  studioso  ed  ammira* 
tote  della  Italiana,  sembnuidomi  trovare  tra  le  due  lingue  una 
somma  analogia  per  la  facilita  e  corrispoDdenaa  delle  fraai,  e 
spezialmente  un'  aria  di  franchezza  e  liberta  nella  sublime  poesia  cbe 
eccita  in  me  piacere  insieme  e  meraviglia.  ' 

*  Indi  mi  volgo  all'  Amo, 
£»  cona  ^a  Pimmensa  ttrada  Argivji, 
Risveglio  il  suon  della  Toscana  lira 
Lo  spirto  ergendo  a  non  tentate  imprese;, 
Al  bel  natio  paese , 
.    Nuovi  fregi  ag?iungendo  aurei  immortali ; 
E  al  mio  Tamigi  in  riva 
Tosche  genune  scoprendo  o  ignote  o  rare, 
Forse  le  rendero  piu  vaghe  e  care, 

'  Ma  se  alcunomidomanda88e,daquai  motivi  incitatoycon  tanto  ardente; 
e  fervoroso  zelo  verso  le  amene  e  horite  lettere,  m'  inchino  si  affettuo- 
samente  ail'  Italia ;  risponderei  altamente :  E  a  chi  dunque  dovrei  in- 
rhinarmi  ae  non  all'  augusto  e  dominante  seg^o  di  Febo,  alia 
madre  e  nudrice  delle  scienze  e  dell'  arti,  alia  risvegiiatrice  del  buon 
gustOy  alia  fonte  di  vaghissime  fantasie,  e  all'  inesausta  miniera  de'  tesori 
deli'  antichita  e  delle  dotte  memorie  d'  ingegni  Greci  e  Latint  \ 

*  A  voi  dunque,  erudiri  e  Btudiosi  miei  compatriotiy  raccommando  di 
nuovo  la  Patria,  le  Musey  1' Italia,  e  tutti  i  suoi  piu  degni  ecceki  leg<r 
^adri  ed  eloquenti  scrittori,  8torici,critici,  e  poeti,  di  cui  pi  aente  la  fam^ 
jR  un  movimento  continue  co  i  secoli.'    Vol.  i.  p.  29* 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  detailed  life  of  Tiraboschi,  in 
A  letter,  written  shortly  after  his  decease,  to  the  abate  Frances- 
cantonio  Zaccaria,  by  the  abate  Carlo  Ciocchi,  librarian  to  the 
duke  of  Modena,  from  which  we  shall  extract  a  few  particulars* 
Girolamo  Tiraboschi  was  bom  at  Bei^amo,  Dec.  28,  1731,  of 
a  highly-esteemed  and  honourable  family*  Of  the  earlier  years 
of  his  education  M.  Ciocchi  professes  a  total  ignorance.  About 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus,  in  which 
)ie  continued  till  its  abolitioA,  and  for  which,  till  the  day  of  his 
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deaths  he  preserved  a  tenderness  akid  afiection  which  ofien  in» 
duced  him  to  succdur  and  console  such  members  of  the  fhh> 
temity  as  stood  in  want  of  assistance.  Having  completed  his 
noviciate^  and  the  studies  connected  with  it,  he  successively 
opened  schools  in  several  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  his 
native  country ;  and  afterwards,  but  in  what  precise  year  is  un- 
certain, was  elected  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of 
Brera,  at  Milan— a  post  which  he  still  held  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Francesco  III.  to  the  office  of  chief  librarian  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Modena,  upon  the  death  of  M.  Granelli,  ia 
May  1770 ;  having,  at  this  time,  acquired  no  vulgar  fame  by  a 
new  and  highly-improved  edition  of  th^  Italian  and  Latin  voca- 
bulary of  Mandosio,  and  several  Latin  and  Italian  orations  whidi 
he  had  publicly  recited  at  Milan.  Thus  fortunately  situatedy 
both  for  his  own  benefit  and  -that  of  the  library  in  which  he 
presided,  he  applied  so  closely  to  the  precious  mine  of  literature 
which  was  now  open  to  him,  that,  in  the  course  df  the  first  year 
alone  of  his  appomtment,  he  compiled  the  first  of  the  thirUm 
bulky  quarto  volumes  of  his  '  History  of  Italian  Literature,'  and 
compiled  it,  as  he  himself  freely  acknowledges  in  his  dedication^ 
almost  entirely  from  monuments  which  the  library  afibrded  him. 
Immense  as  is  this  entire  work,  he  finished  k  in  eleven  year»-~ 
a  work  which)  as  his  biographer  fairly  observes,  *  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  its  erudition,  of  its  critical  discussions,  of  its  jii» 
dicious  and  modest  opinions  in  every  species  of  literature,  and 
of  its  philosophic  spirit,  chastised,  nevertheless,  by  reasonings 
the  most  correct,  and  religion  the  most  pure,  of  which  inde^ 
it  is  full,  has  obtained  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  whole 
republic  of  leuers.'  It  was  almost  instantly  re-printed,  and  with 
abundant  sucoess,  at  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  and  again  at  Mo» 
dena  itself  j  while  tviro  abstracts  of  it,  in  French  and  German, 
were  circulated  through  these  respective  countries, .  and  the 
Italian  and  foreign  journals  were  filled  Mrith  panegyrics  upon  the 
laborious  author. 

Yet  the  *  History  of  .Italian  Literature '  was  not  the  only 
work  that  he  compiled  within  this  period  of  time :  during  the 
same  space  he  composed  and  published  the^  Life  of  St.  Olympia' 
—a  ^  Letter  upon  the  historico-apologetic  Essay  of  Lamjpillas'—- 
the  *  Life  of  Fulvio  Testi' — ^the  two  first  volumes  of  the  *  Mo- 
dena  library  '-—and  all  the  articles  which,  as  the  contribution  of 
his  pen,  are  inlserted  in  the  first  twenty-three  volumes  of  the 
Modena  Journal,  Nothing,  therefore,  could  exceed  the  indefati- 
gable  perseverance  of  this  able  and  excellent  scholar :  but  it  is 
not  always  that  an  equal  degree  of  merit  meets  with  an  equal 
tecompense ;  for  honours,  mmities,  and  privileges  seem  to  haws 
rushed  into  the  lap'  erf  Tiraboschi  in  an  oversowing  tide. 
Hercules  in.,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  principality,  as  m 
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open  proof  of  6is  esteem  and  friendship  for  liim,  granted  him 
the  title  of  cavalier  \  made  him  a  councillor  of  state  \  declared 
him  president  of  the  ducal  library,  as  wcH  as  of  the  ducal  gal- 
lery of  medals  5  and,  to  enable  him  with  greater  ease  to  perse- 
vere in  his  Hterary  undertakings,  enlarged  his  salary,  and  exempt- 
ed hun  from  all  personal  attendance  upon  the  library.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Modencse  state  itself,  following  the  glorious  and 
munificent  example  of  its  sovereign,  presented  him  with  a 
diploma  K>i  nobility  {a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  Life  be- 
fore us) ;  added  his  name  to  die  body  of  its  conservators ;  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  distinctions,  honours, 
fiivours^  privileges,  and  immunities  possessed  by  the  other  nobles 
of  Modena;  and  accompanied  the  diploma  with  a  splendid 
present.  In  this  respect,  his  native  city  of  Bergamo  was  not, 
indeed,  less  negligent  of  his  merits ;  a  similar  diploma  testified 
its  sense  of  his  numerous  talents  and  virtues,  and  in  like  manner 
admitted  him  into  the  body  of  its  nobles  and  illustrious  coun- 
cillor}. 

Not  rendered  indolent  by  these  extraordinary  marks  of  public ' 
approbation  and  esteem,  and  the  exalted  rank  which  he  hereby 
acquired,  Tiraboschi  still  continued  to  cultivate  the  boundless 
province  of  letters  with  indefatigable  perseverance.  His  study 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  constituted  almost  the  whole  scene  a£ 
his  existence ;  for,  excepting  in  the  receipt  or  return  of  formal 
visits,  to  which  he  was  compelled  by  the  very  dignities  that 
were  heaped  upon  him  and  his  numerous  connexions  with  fo^ 
Teign  literati,  and  excepting  also  in  the  punctilious  discharge 
of  the  public  duties  of  the  Catholic  religion,  from  which  he 
never  swerved,  he  seldom  deserted  it  on  any  account.  In  mere 
indolence  he  never  indulged  for  a  moment,  and  not  often  re* 
sighed  himself  to  pastimes  or  relaxations  of  any  kind.  His  cor- 
respondence was  immense,  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  main- 
taining it ;  and  the  various  publications  in  which  he  successively 
engaged,  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  hours.  Through- the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  alone,  he  allowed  himself  to  unbend  from 
the  severities  of  profound  study,  and  partook  of  the  conversation 
of  a  few  select  and  noble  friends.  Sunplicity  of  manners,  and 
regularity  of  life,  did  not,  however,  enable  him  to  reach  the 
period  ot  old  age.  He  was  attacked  in  his  sixty-second  vear 
by  a  dreadful  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  which  was  succeeded  by^- 
most  obstinate  retention  of  urine,  while,  from  a  rigid  spasm 
upon  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  no  catheter  could  be  intro- 
duced to  aflfbrd  him  relief.  In  this  unltt4>py  state,  he  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  having  the  bladder  opened ;  vrfiich,  neverthe- 
less, afforded  him  but  temporary  ease.  After  lingering,  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  patience,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  Christian 
kype  and  consolatbn,  for  about  five  days,  he  diedj  in  the  begin- 
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fting  of  June,  1794.  His  body  was  deposited  in  tlie  subuiiMn 
parochial  ^urch  of  Saints  Faustiix)  and  Giovita,  and  the  iol- 
iowing  sinlple  inscriptioti  placed  over  i^*^  * 

•HIERONXMUS.    TIRABOSCHIUS.  " 

BERGOMAS. 
SACERDQS.    PEENTISSIMUS.    " 
ATESTIjE.    BIBLIOTHECiE.    PRJEFECTUS 
DE  MONIMENTIS.     YVAIACM  LITTERATURiE     * 
OPTIME.     MERITUS 
OBIIT.  III.    NON.    JUN.    AN.  NfDCCXCiV., 
VIXIT.  ANN.  LXIL  •  M-  VL   D.VL' 

Without  suffering  the  original  preface  to  delay  us,  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  substance  of  the  work  itself,  as  presented  in  the 
edition  befcnre  us.  It  is  divided  into  sev^n  chaptcr8>  chronologic 
cally  arranged.  Of  these,  the  first  commences  with  the  clcventli 
century,  and  treats  of  the  origin  of  Prov6n9al  and  Italian  poetry  i 
— the  second  extends  from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  to  tne 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  tlie 
subject  of  Proven9al  poetry  i--^e  third  exhibits  the  progress  of 
Italian  poetry  within  the  same  period  > — the  fourth  continuc^s 
the  history  of  the  latter  throu^  the  whole  of  the  fourteentli 
century  ;*— the  fifth  carries .  it .  through  the  fifteenth,  but  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Italian  drains ; — the  sixth  extends  it  ge- 
nerally through  the  sixteenth  I— and  the  seventh  concludes  it 
with  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  a  taste 
equally  correct  as  Ukat  of  Crescembini^  because  formed  upon  his 
model,  and  a  range  of  learning  considerably  more  extensive, 
Tiraboschi,  in  the  work  before  us,  jbas  offered  a  publication  of 
far  superior  entertainment  as  wcU  as  instruction.  The  plan  of 
the  former  did  not  indeed  -aDow  him  the  latitude  to  which  the 
latter  is  peculiarly  enritled :  and  hence,  while  the  Commentaries 
are  confined  almost  exchisivdy  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  Italian 
poetry,  to  its  origin,  and  the  various  tastes  of  those  who  culti- 
vated it  in  difierent  xras— the  history  before  us  admits  an  ac- 
count of  their  livesy  and'  b  animated  with  a  multiplity  of  anec- 
dotes equally  curious  and  amusing.. 

The  aboriginal  question,  in  the  consideration  of  Italian  poetry — 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  first  use  of 
rhyme  —  the  abate  deems  incapable  of  solution,  and  conse- 
quently sufiers  to  remain  as  he  found  it  ^  Su  questo  argiu 
mento  (says  he)  ^Ai  scritto  molto  da  molti ;  ed  b  non  potrei 
tescime  eiammai,  se  tutte  volessi  esaminare  le  opinioni  diverse 
di  diversi  scrittori,  e  scoprir  tutri  i  falli  in  cui  inolti  di  essi  sono 
caduri.*  We  think  with  our  author,  and  altogether  approve  of 
his  silence;  £or,  while  some  derive  it  from  the  Troid>adour8i 
others,  from  the  Germans ;  others,  among  whom  is  Petrarc,  from 
the  Sicilians  \  otheiSi  and  especially  Don  Juan  Andres^  a  learned 
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Spftiudi  abbC)  whose  opinions  vrere  wannly  controyerted  b)r  M^ 
other  learned  abbe  of  the  same  nation,  Don  Stefano  Arteaga, 
from  the  Persians ;  while  others  again  maintain  that  there  is  no; 
hnguage  in  which  it  has  not  been  occasionally  employed,  and 
eren  preteild  to  find  traces  of  its  casual  adoption  among  the 
Hebrews ;  it  would  be  a  total  waste  of  words  and  of  dme  to 
enter  into  so  unsettled  and  unprofitable  a  dispute.'  From  whom 
the  Italians  themselves  derived  the  use  of  what  our  author  de* 
nominates  harmonic  verse,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  metrical  or 
measured  verse  of  the  ancient  RoQians ;  and^at  what  period  they 
first  began  to  drop  the  use  of  Latin,  and  attempt  to  poetise  in 
their  own  vulgar  tongue ;  are  questions,  however,  in  which,  as 
more  easily  capable  of  solution,  our  author  indulges  without  re- 
luctance. And  here,  with  a  liberality  which  does  credit  to  his 
heart,  he  admits,  in  opposition  to  both  Muratori  and  Petrarc, 
that  the  art  of  vernacular  rhymes  did  not  originate  with  the 
Italians  or  Sicilians :  he  asserts  that  he  can  find  no  monument 
of  Italian  poetry  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  Provenfals  were  acctistomed  to 
national  rhyme  considerably  before  that  period,  and  soon  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  of  progress  and  dexterity  in  the  poetic  art, 
that,  towards  the  terminarion  of  the  eleventh  century,William  IX. 
count  of  Poitiers,  composed  a  variety  of  Provencal  poems,  which 
Were  actually  published  at  the  same  period  in  Alsace.  Of 
the  Italians,  ne  thmks,  with  Petrarc,  that  the  Sicilians  first  ac- 
quired the  practice ;  not,  however,  as  before  observed,  that  the 
latter  invented  it,  but  that  they  were  first  taught  it  by  resident 
Provencals  or  Normans  (and  he  rather  inclines  to  the  former) 
who  introduced  it  from  their  own  country.  From  the  proximity 
of 'Catalonia  to  Provence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  veniacular 
poetry  should  have  made  its*  appearance  as  early,  or  nearly  as 
early,  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  territory,  or  that  the  Spaniards 
should  hence  be  as  anxious  to  lay  in  their  claim  for  the  inven? 
tion  of  this  elegant  art— elegant  at  least  when  refined  by  suc- 
ceeding generations — as  the  Provenfals  or  the  Sicilians :  but  it  is 
truly  astonishing  that  the  Normans,  a  people  separated  by  the 
whole  intervention  of  France  from  these  more  southern  pro* 
vinces,  possessing  manners,  customs,  and  even  a  language  totally 
different,  should  nevertheless  have  an  opportunity  of  asserting 
an  equal  claim  with  any  of  them  to  the  merit  of  the  invention ; 
having  records  of  vernacular  poetry  of  a  date  nearly,  if  not  al- 
together, as  early  as  the  most  ancient  examples  of  the  Provencals, 
and  rendering  it  still  questionable  to  which  of  the  two  nations 
the  prior  introduction  or  discovery  is  to  be  attributed. 

Incapable  of  following  the  author,  or  the  editor,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  history  before  us,  we  shall  select  the  ensuing 
passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  entertainment  they  have  respec- 
tively provided.    In  the  sketvh  of  the  life  (rf:  Petrarc»  the  abate 
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thus  offers  his  opinion  concerning  the  celebrated  fair  to  whom 
he  was  so  jardentiy,  devoted. 

'  Who  Was  the  Laura  of  Fetrarcy  has  been  much  disputed  to  past 
ages.  Some  persons,  who  seem  to  think  that  poets  can  never  speak 
or  write  but  in  an  allegoric  sense,  pretend  that  Petrarc  was  only  en- 
amoured of  wisdom,  and  that  it  was  she  who  constituted  the  Laura 
whom  he  has  so  much  celebrated.  This  opinion  has  been  propagated 
by  several  from  the  very  time  of  Petrarc  himself,  as  we  may  determine 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  James  Colonna,  bishop  of  Lombez  *, 
in  which  he  is  pleasant  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  never  gave  himself 
the  trouble  of  confuting  such  fancies*  Alexander  Vellutelloy  who^ 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  niost  esteemed  commentatoi^ 
upon  Petrarc,  travelled  full  speed  to  Avij^non,  to  collect  anecdotes 
of  Laura ;  and  having  there  met,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his  Life  of 
Petrarc,  with  Gabriel  de  Sade,  the  latter  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  Laura  was  the  daughter  of  John  de  Sade,  and  that  she 
flourished  between  the  years  1S60  and  1370 :  but  Vellutello  perceiving 
that  this  epoch  <^d  not  coincide  with  the  declarations  of  Petrarc  in 
his  rhymes,  made  no  report  of  what  Gabriello  related  to  him.  He 
had  also  an  interview  with  Aimaro  d'Ancezunes,  lord  of  Cabrieres, 
a  small  domain  about  five  leagues  distant  from  Avignon :  but  having 
collected  nothing  satisfactory,  he  determined  upon  searching  the  bap- 
tismal registers  of  these  districts ;  in  one  of  which  he  found  a  Laura* 
daughter  of  Arrigo  .of  Chiabau,  lord  of  Cabrieres,  baptised  June  4» 
1314.  Vellutello  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  was  the  Laura  so 
celebrated ;  and,  enraptured  with  his  discovery,  founded  apon  it  his 
somewhat  romantic  theory  of  Petrarc's  amour*  A  man  who  had 
witnessed  and  examined  the  spot  in  which  the  passion  of  this  poet,  so 
to  speak,  had  been  bom  and  bred,  and  who  had  consulted  every  cir^ 
cumstance  that  gave  a  promise  of  genuine  information,  appeared 
worthy  of  belief ;  and»  in  reality,  the  greater  number  of  writers  £bl* 
lowed  his  opiiuon.  Some,  nevertheless,  depending  on  a  discovery 
'which  was  made  in  1533  of  the  tomb  of  Laura,  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  at  Avignon,  in  the  family  chapel  of  the  Sades  f ,  con- 
ceived that  from  this  family  she  might  have  sprung.  But  at  length 
the  abb6  de  Sade,  attentively  examimng  the  documents  in  his  archives, 
which  he  afterwards  published^,  clearly  proved  that  Laura  was  the 
daughter' of  Audibert  de  Noves,  a  cavalier  and  syndic  of  Avifirnon, 
and  of  Ermessenda  his  wife ;  that  she  was  bom  in  the  subuibs  of 
Avignon,  about  the  year  1308 ;  and  that  in  1325  she  was  married  to 
Hugh,  son  of  Paul  de  Sade.  We  rejoice  with  the  abb^  de  Sade  in 
this  fortunate  discovery,  the  whole  glory  of  which  is  due  to  himself; 
but  there  was  no  necessity  ibr  his  having  insulted  us  as  he  has  done$»  , 
because  that  on  this  subject  we  happen  to  have  been  so  finequently  im- 
posed upon.*    Tom.  ii.  p.  76. 

*  Such,  then,  ivas  the  object  of  the  constant  afiPection  and  tender 
^rerses  of  Petrarc.     He  met  with  her  in  the  church  of  St.  Chire,  in 

«  Famil.  lib.  iL  Ep.  Ix. 

+  Mem.  de  U  Vie  <te  Peti^.  ToBlr  [.   Hot  p.  13,  &c. 

X  Piteet  Jiwticativ. 

§  Tom.  i«  Pref.  p.  xxxvii.  J 
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AvijrBoni  April  6»  19^27  (as,  from  a  irariety  of  passages  iii  tlie  wmkft 
of  retrarcy  tne  abb^  de  Sade  has  abundantly  proved ;  and  as,  ipnartm 
faiiRseIf»  was  asserted  by  Bcccadelli,  who  was  followed  by  others),  « 
day  which,  in  this  year,  was  Holy  Monday,  and  not  Friday,  as  Petrart 
•eems  to  indicate  in  two  places  *,  which  may  therefore,  and  which 
certainly  m(^)&/,  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  referring  to  the  day  of  Fridayi 
but  to  the  sixth  day  of  April,  on  which  he  might  still  affirm,  with 
some  degree  of  reason,  that  the  Divine  Redeemer  was  dead  f .    Many 
writers  describe  the  love  pf  Petrarc  as  a  pure,  Platonic  affection^ 
which  sought  no  other  object  than  the  virtues  of  Laura ;  while  others 
speak  of  it  as  a  love  with  which  he  no  otherwise  concerned  himself 
than  in  writing  verses :  and  far  am  I  fix>ffl  believing,  either  that  the 
poet  ever  attempted  any  thing  that  could  offend  the  modesty  of  Laura, 
or  that  she  assented  to  him  in  any  manner  unworthy  of  a  virtuouis 
li|dy«     But  that  Petrarc's  affection  was  a  real  and  impetuous  passiooy 
that  agitated  his  mind,  and  perpetually  disturbed  its  peace,  cannot 
possibly  be  doubted,  by  any  one  who  will  read — I  \nll  not  say  hi* 
wses,  in  which  we  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  think  Chs(t  he  has  ^ 
dcsh^  to  be  poetically  playful — ^but  his  letters,  and  his  other  Latin 
works  in  which  he  speaks  seriously,  and  openly  exposes  the  state  of 
his  mind*     It  is  highly  probable  that  Petrarc  flattered  himself  this 
kyve  was  innocent,  and  even  that  such  an  idea  had  assisted  him  not  ai 
little  in  elevating  his  mind  towards  heaven  and  God;  and,' in  reality^ 
<ia  hi»  lettcf^  to  posterity,  he  denominates  his  love  ^*  most  vehement* 
Kwt  single  and  virtuous," — *  veementi'ssimo,  ma  unico  edonestof-' 
Yet  he  nimself  is  at  length  compelled  to  coilfess  that  this  was  omy 
a  deception,  and  that  his  passion  was  Ux  from  being  so  virtuous  as  he 
had  Conceived.     And  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  a  sweet  sense 
*€)IE  sympadiy,  the  third  of  his  dialogues  with  St.  Austin,  which  he 
composed  in  134S,  being  five  years  before  the  death  of  Laura,  in 
'  which  he  disputes  with  the  saint,  and  endeavours  to  prove  to  him 
the  mnocenoe  of  his  affection  ;  while,  in  attending  to  his  own  develope- 
\  went  of  all  the  effects  which  it  produced — ^his  disquietude,  his  dis- 
turbance, his  transport,    his  w^efiilness,  his-  listlessness  of  every 
thing — ^he  sincerely  avows  that  he  was  entangled  in  s^  dangerous  share^ 
and  solicits  assistance  to  escape  from  \t.     To  tlie  honour  of  Petrarc, 
*it  must,  moreover,  be  confessed  that  he  was  not  long  in  discovering 
that  his  pasnon  demanded  a  check,  or  in  seeking  for  proper  remedies 
against  it.     It  is  thus  he  reasons  in  a  letter,  written  in  1336,  to  father 
Dioni^,  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  Pans,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention  :  "  1  said  to  mysdi, 
to-day  the  tenth  year  is  completed,  since,  abandoning  the  studies  of 
childhood,  thou  partedst  from  Boloena.  Eternal  God  I  what  change 
in  thy  habits  has  occurred  within  Biis  short  period !     Even  now  am 
I  too  ^ar  iir6m  port  to  be  able  to  reflect  with  confidence  on  the  storms 
that  are  past.    The  day  perhaps  may  arrive  in  which  I  shall  look  bad^ 
on  these  events,  in  the  very  onier  in  which  they  occurred ;  first,  wf'* 
lag  with  thy  own  St.  Austin,  I  desire  to  recall  to  mind  ihy  fonner 
weaknesses  and  riiameful  passions,  not  because  I  stiU  love  them,  bit^ 


*  Sod.  Hi.  aod  xiriii. 

+  Mem.  de  la  Vi«.  de  Petr.  Tom,  i.  p.  137. 

X  Vol.  i.  Oper.  ^  I 
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that  I  may  -love  thecy  O  mj  God  1  Mucfh  peril  and  labour  still  re- 
j«iauis  for  me^  it  is  true.  I  no  more  lore  the  object  I  have  lutherto 
loved :  but  yes-— too  much  I  still  love  her ;  yet  I  love  her  with  more 
.  modesty^  with  more  restraint :  true,  I  still  love— but  I  lov^,  as  it 
were,  in  spite  of  myself:  I  love  passionately — I  love  with  sighs  and 
lamentations^  and  prove,  in  my  own  heart,  this  saying  of  Ovid — 

*  Odero  si  potero :  si  non,  invitus  amabo.' 

It  is  nearly  three  years  since  this  criminal  and  perverse  passion,  which 
alone  has  reigned  m  my  heart  and  engaged  my  whole  attention,  first 
began  tb  find  an  enemy  that  opposed  it ;  ana  hence,  for  a  long  time 
already,  has  war  prevailed  between  them."  At  length,  after  having 
•offered  many  other  remarks  in  the  same  strain,  and  having  mentioned 
St.  Austin's  book  of  G)nfes8ion8  which  he  had  received  from  Dionigi, 
tuid  always  carried  vrith  him,  he  concludes :  *'  Thou  seest  then* 
most  beloved  father,  that  I  do  not  desire  to  conceal  any  thing  6x)m 
thee,  sTnce  I  not  only  openly  expose  to  thee  my  whole  life,  but  even 
the  whole  of  my  thoughts,  which,  I  pray  the  God  of  mercy,  nxay  at 
one  time  be  rendered  hrm  and  stable ;  and  that,  after  having  been 
long  whirled  at  random  among  so  many  objects,  they  may  ultimately 
be  turned  towards  that  whicn  is  the  only  true,  permanent,  and 
certain  good  ♦.'* 


Akt.  V. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  tlye  Royal  Society  of  Lon* 
*    don.    For  the  Tear  IBOS.    Part  11.    (Continued  from  p.  W.J 

•  XI.  Account  ^f  some  Experiments  on  the  Descent  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.R.S.* 

While  we  give  due  credit  to  Mr.  Knight's  ingenuity  and  atten- 
tion, we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  his  expenments  and  obser- 
vations are  not  always  conclusive  or  satisfactory.  The  former  a^^ 
too  few,  and  not  sufficiently  varied,  and  the  consequences  not  at 
all  times  correctly  drawn.  We  have  formerly  noticed  his  early 
experiments,  which  were  not  very  clearly  detailed:  the  obscurity 
is  now  avoided. 

In  a  prior  memoir,  he  endeavoured  to  show  diat  the  sap,  or 
natririous  fluid,  absorbed  by  the  roots,  was  conveyed  by  the  al- 
burnum or  white  wood  of  the  root,  trunk,  and  branches  j  that 
it  passes  through  tEe  central  vessels  of  the  latter  into  the  succu- 
lent part  of  the  annual  shootj  the  leaf-stalk,  and  the  leaf;  and 
that  it  returns  to  the  bark  through  the  returning  vessels  of  the 
leaf-stalk.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  demonstrate 
the  causes  of  ^e  descent  of  the  sap  through  the  bark,  and  the 
consequent  formation  pf  wood.    These  are,  in  our  author's  opi- 


*  FamiL  lib.  iv.  £p.  i. 

Crit.  Rfiv.  VoL  1.  Jpril,  1804.  2  E 
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nion,  gravity;  the  motion  communicated  by  winds ;  capSlary  is^ 
traction  5  and  perhaps  some  *  conformation  of  the  vessels  them- 
selvesy'  better  calculated  to  carry  fluids  in  one  direction  than  an- 
other. The  first  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  obvious;  and  ca-' 
Eillary  attraction,  as  it  carries  up  the  fluids  in  the  plant,  may 
ring  them  back  again.  The  efl^ect  of  the  motion  of  the  winds 
is  equivocal  j  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  vessels  may  tea* 
sonably  be  doubted,  while  it  is  uncertain  whether  vessels  of  aity 
kind  exist.  The  perspiratory  vessels  are  confined,  as  appears  from 
the  author's  experiments,  to  the  under  pagina  of  the  leaf,  while 
the  upper  is  probably  adapted  for  the  emission  of  gas,  perhaps 
for  the  absorption  of  light.  Though  gravitation  be  allowed,  as 
the  cause  of  the  descent  of  sap,  we  do  not  think  it  proved  by 
Mr.  Knight's  experiment,  which  shows  only,  that,  in  a  vigorous 

Elant,  sap  will  circulate,  whatever  the  direction  of  the  shoot  may 
e.  In  this  instance,  the  impulse  was  from  below.  In  the  ex- 
periment by  which  the  efl'ects  of  motion  are  demonstrated,  the  tree 
was  unnaturally  confined,  and  the  more  it  was  shaken  in  the  up- 
per part,  the  greater  was  the  stricture  formed  by  the  haybands. 
The  other,  appearances  of  mountain  trees  are  easily  accounted 
for,  from  common  causes.    The  following  fact  merits  notice. 

•  Not  only  the  external  form  of  the  tree,  but  the  internal  character 
of  the  wood  will  be  affected  by  the  situation  in  which  the  tree 
grows  J  and  hence,  oak  timber  which  grew  in  crowded  forests,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mistaken,  in  old  buildings,  for  Spanish  chesnut* 
3ut  I  have  found  the  internal  organization  of  the  oak  and  Spanish 
chesnut  to  be  very  essentially  different.  The  silver  grain  and  general 
character  of  the  oak  and  Spanish  chesnut,  are  also  so  extremdy  dis- 
similar, that  the  two  kinds  of  wood  can  only  be  mistaken  for  each 
other  by  very  careless  observers.  Many  pieces  of  wood  found  in  the 
old  buildings  of  London,  and  supposed  to  be  Spanish  chesnut,  have 
been  put  into  my  hands ;  but  they  were  all  most  certainly  forest  oak.' 
F.282. 

The  following  remarks  are  also  important. 

•  The  formation  of  alburnum  in  the  leaf-stalk,  seemed  to  point  out 
to  me  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generated 
in  other  instances  $  and  to  that  point  my  attention  was  in  consequence 
attracted.  H^vin^  erafted  a  great  many  leaf-stalks  with  shoots  of 
the  vine,  I  exanuned,  in  transverse  sections,  the  conunencement 
and  gradual  formation  of  the  wood.  It  appeared  evidently  to  spring 
from  the  tubes  which,  in  my  last  paper,  I  have  called  the  returning 
vessels  of  the  leaf-stalk ;  and  to  be  deposited  on  the  external  sides  Si 
what  I  have  there  named  the  central  vessels,  and  on  the  medulla. 
The  latter  substance  appeared  wholly  inactive;  and  I  could  npt  dis- 
xover  any  thing  like  the  processes  supposed  to  extend  from  it,  in  all 
casi^s,  into  the  wood. 

•  The  organization  of  the  young  shoot  is  extremely  similar  to  that 
of  the  leaf-stalk,  previous  to  the  formation  of  wood  within  it.    The 
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tame  vessels  exttod  through  both ;  and  therefore  it  appeared  extremely 
probable,  diat  the  wood  m  each  would-be  generated  m  the  same  man- 
•  ner :  and  subsequent  observation  soon  removed  all  grounds  of  doubt/ 
P.284. 

Mr.  Knight  thinks,  with  great  reason,  that  the  medullary  pro- 
cesses are  furnished  by  the  Dark ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  sap  acquires  the  power  of  generating  wood  by  some  elabo^ 
ration  in  the  leaf.  What  changes  it  may  undergo  in  the  bark^ 
the  author  has  not  pointed  out  j  nor  is  it  clear  that  any  take 
place.  That  buds,  in  tuberous-rooted  plants  beneath  the  ground, 
are  formed  by  the  matter  descending  through  the  leaf,  is  highly 
probable ;   but  the  experiment  by  which  the  author  attempts  to 

Erove  it,  is  not  very  decisive.  Tlie  younger  and  more  succulent 
ud  might  receive  a  coloured  fluid  more  freely  than  the  con- 
tracted vessels  of  the  parent  root.  At  least  this  experiment 
should  be  repeated  with  more  attention,  and  varied  by  coloured 
fluids  of  different  kinds. 

*  XII.  Enquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  a  metallic  Sub- 
stance lately  sold  in  London,  as  a  new  Metal,  under  the  Title  of 
Palladium.  By  Richard  C^enevix,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.* 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  that  a  new  metal  was  some 
time  since  offered  for  sale  in  this  metropplis,  which  Mr.  Che- 
nevix  had  discovered  to  be  an  alloy  of  platina  by  means  6f 
mercury  5  and  we  perceive,  in  a  periodical  journal,  a  reward  of- 
fered— ^we  believe  by  the  original  vender — to  any  one  who  will 
make  a  similar  metal  from  these  ingredients.  Mr.  Chenevix 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  this  attempt ;  but  it  throws  a  little 
doubt  on  die  subject,  that  his  success  was  not  constant.  If 
it  ever  took  place,  however,  the  conclusion  must  be  pronounced 
highly  probable.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  singular  that  a  metal 
(platina)  whose  specific  gravity  is  perhaps  more  than  22,  com- 
bined with  another  (mercury)  whose  specific  gravity  is  nearly  14, 
should  produce  a  mass  of  the  gravity  of  about  11.  In  Mr.  Hat- 
chet's very  admirable  paper,  there  are  certainly  instances  o£  very 
unexpected  results,  in  this  respect,  from  the  union  of  different 
metals,  yet  in  none  is  the  variation  so  considerable. 

•  But  a  no  less  extraordinary  instance  of  irregular  density  is  daily 
before  our  eyes ;  yet  it  has  not  so  much  as  attracted  our  attention.. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  taken  from  amon^  the  gases.  But,  if  we*  sup- 
pose that  we  have  attained  accuracy  m  experiments  upon  these  sub- 
jects, I  see  no  reason  to  refuse  their  evidence  in  this  instance.  Tl;e 
density  of  oxygen  gas,  to  that  of  ^^'ater,  is  as  1  to  740 ;  and  the  den- 
sity ot  hydrogen  gas  as  1  to  9792.  The  mean  density  of  that  pro- 
portion oi^  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  which  constitutes  water,  is  to 
that  of  water  as  1  to  2098  j  or,  in  other  words,  water  is  2098  times 
heavier  than  the  mean  density  of  its  elements  in  the  gaseous  state. 
But  iJvater  is  only  1200  times  heavier  than  steam,  or  water  in  the  state 
of  vapour.    Therefore,  there  is  a  variation  in  -}-,  of  898,  or  nearly 
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half»  between  the  denaty  of  water  and  its  elements,  vriien  both  are  is# 
the  aeriform  state.'  X^is  iact>  however,  regards  bodies  only  as  they 
remain  in  the  same  state,  whether  of  solidity,  tiquidity,  or  fluidity*' 
The  anomaly  is  much  grreater,  if  we  contemplate  them  as  they  pass 
from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  Yet  we  must  not  omit^  the 
consideration  of  such  a  ehange,  in  the  instance  of  mercury  alloyed 
with  platina ;  for  the  former  met«d»  before  hquid,  beconoes  soHd  as  it 
enters  into  the  new  combination/    p.  399* 

This  scarcely  solves  the  difficulty ;  for  steam  k  by  no  mearra 
water :  mercury,  indeed,  passes  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  ; 
but  the  specific  gravity  is  less^  while  in  the  changes  from  ar> 
aerial  to  a  fluid  state  it  is  greater.  Perhaps  this  subject  will  be 
pursued.  One  suggestion  of  our  author  deserves  our  attention : — 
It  is  observed,  that  several  new  metals  have  been  lately  discover- 
ed ;  and  these  experiments  may  excite  a  doubt  whether  some  of 
them  may  not  be  compounds.  No  consequence  can  probably 
be  drawn  from  the  specific  gravity,  as  is  evinced  by  diese  ex- 
periments \  and  their  union,  as  in  diis  instance,  may  resist  tho 
Eower  of  chemical  re-agents.  Two  ductile  metals  may,  indeed, 
ecome  fragile,  but  the  contrary  docs  not  take  place  in  a  very 
high  degree. 

<  It  is  therefore  more  to  be  supposed  that  we  should  look  to  sim- 
plification among  the  fragile  metals ;  and,  even  at  this  early  perM,  it- 
may  not  be  too  speculative  to  consider  the  metallic  bodies  in  an  order 
which  may  bring  together  those  which  possess  the  greatest  number  06 
similar  characters.*     r.  318. 

*  XIII.  An  Account  of  the  sinking  of  the  Dutch  Frigate 
Ambuscade,  of  32  Guns,  near  the  Gneat  Nore;  with  the  Mode 
used  in  recovering  her.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Whidbey,  Master  At- 
tendant in  Sheemess  Dock  Yard.  Conununi«ated  by  the'Righr 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.' 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  abridge  this  very  ingenious 
paper,  which  highly  merits  our  commendation.  Yet  we  thinfc 
the  powers  might  have  been  assisted  by  the  buoyancy  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  empty  casks.. 

*  XIV.  Observations  on  a  new  Species  of  hard  Carlwnate  o£ 
Lime  \  also  on  a  new  Species  of  Oxide  of  Iron.  By  the  Count 
de  Boumon,  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.' 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  see  a  taste  for  scientific  mine^ 
ralogy  arising  in  this  kingdom  5  and,  though  at  present  confined, 
in  its  sources,  we  trust  that  these  will  be  more  numerous,  and^ 
their  streams  more  expanded.  The  count  de  Bournon  describes 
a  new  species  of  hard  carbonat  of  lime,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  connecting  link  between  the  calcareous  carboiiats  and 
t!ie  arragonite  of  Haiiy.  It  was  a  group  of  hexaedral  pyi-amidal 
crj^tais  in  Mr.  Greville's  collection,  but  which  refused  to 
hplic  ijito  tlie  regular  rhomboidal  form  of  this  substance.     lu 
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fracture  was  vitreous ;  hut,  after  many  trials,  it  yielded  \  reluc- 
Itantly  forming  a  perfect  rhomboidal  tetraedral  prism,  die  angles 
of  which  measu^d  128*^  and  52^  The  termmal  faces  of  the 
prisms  were  not,  however,  smooth  or  regularly  broken.  Some 
Varieties  are  afterwards  noticed,  which  we  cannot,  with  sufficient 
perspicuity,  describe  without  the  diagrams. 

*  This  substance  does  not  appear  to  be  very  scarce.  Among  the 
crvstaEized  carbonates  of  Ume  preferred  in  Mr.  Greville's  collection, 
t  haTe  met  with  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  it,  most  of  vi^hich  came 
either  from  Carinthia,  or  from  Transylvania,  or  from  Scotland.  The 
4)eautiful  and  delicately  white  stalactitical  substance,  hitherto  known 
hj  the  name  oiMos  ferric  generally  belonn  to  the  substance  here  d&- 
Acribed,  particularly  certain  pieces  of  it,  w^ich  have  their  ramifications 
s^overed  wjjth  small  brilliant  asperities,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
iine  satin.  These  little  asperities,  all  of  wmich  are  incbned,  i^  the 
<ame  direction,  to  the  axes  of  the  various  huniiications,  are  in  fact  so 
iiumy  very  perfect  but  minute  crystals,  which  most  commonly  belong 
to  the  fbrementioned  flat  pyramidal  varieties. 

Among  the  ^>ecimens  of  this  kind  of  carbonate  of  lime  which 
icame  from  Carjnthia,  there  exist  son^,  ia  which  the  sharp  pyramids 
«re  very  smidl,  and  appear  as  if  planted  almost  perpendiciuarly  in  the 
matrix.  These  specimeos  may,  from  the  above  circumstance,  be 
more  easily  confounded  with  tne  common  cari>onate  of  lime  in  small 
jieedle-like  crystals;  there  is,  however,  the  following  difference  bcw 
tween  them,  namely,  that  in  the  common  carbonate  of  lime,  we  can- 
not  touch  these  little  crystals,  though  ever  so  lightly,  without  break- 
ing them ;  whereas,  in  the  substance  here  described,  the  crystals  are 
capable  of  resisting  a  tolerably  strong  compression  of  the  fingers,  and, 
jf  the  pressure  be  increased,  they  very  frequently,  instead  of  break- 
ing off,  actually  penetrate  into  the  skin.  The  lustre  of  the  Utter 
substance  is  also  much  more  lively  than  that  of  the  former. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  might  prevent  our  recognizing,  at 
the  first  view,  the  crystals  of  this  substance,  when  placed  among  3iose 
of  common  caii>onates  of  linw»  is>  that  the  crystds  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance  are  sonaetimes  found  in  the  form  of  a  hexaedral  pyramid, 
nearly  as  acute  as  that  of  the  crystals  above  described ;  but,  in  that 
case,  they  break  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  fractures  are  always 
smooth,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  primitive  rhomboid; 
a  circumstance  that  is  never  observed  in  the  crystals  of  the  hard  car- 
bonate. 

*  The  matrix  of  this  substance,  in  most  of  the  specimens  I  have 
seen,  is  a  brown  oxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  ^  portion  of  argill,  and  also 
with  a  considerable  number  of  calcareous  particles.     In  some  of  these 
may  be  observed  the  primitive  rhomboid  of  the  common  carbonate  ' 
of  lime,  grouped  upon  the  crystals  of  the  substance  here  treated  of.* 

Count  de  Boumon  next  inquires,  whether  this  substance 
should  be  arranged  with  the  carbonats  of  lime,  or  with  the  ar- 
raj5onites«  He  examines  the  difi^erent  properties  of  each,  and 
thinks  that  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  latter.     It  cer* 
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tainly  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  connecting  link ;  and  such,  in  aS 
natural  systems,  should  be  repeated  at  the  extremity  of  one 
genus,  and  at  the  head  of  the  other,  as  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racters of  each,  while  it  is  properly  neither.  There  may,  as 
our  author  alleges,  be  some  chemical  difference  \  but  its  cause 
has  not  been  ascertained,  so  that  it  cannot  influence  the  deter- 
mination. 

*  I  have  lately  receiTcd,  from  my  worthy  friend  M.  Gillet  de  P Au- 
mont,  some  imperfectly  formed  and  colourlesi  cryaitals  of  hard  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which,  he  says,  were  found  inclosed' in  lava,  near  Vert* 
zou,  in  the  environs  of  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergnc,  and  which  were 
considered  as  a  kind  of  arragonite.  These  crystals  appear  to  me 
very  similar  to  the  hard  carbonate  of  lime  herein  described;  and 
'M.  Gillet  informs  me,  that  the  above  is  not  the  only  part  of  Auvergne 
in  which  these  crystals  are  found  in  old  lava.  I  remember  perfectly 
well,  that  when  I  was  examining  the  volcanic  products  of  that  pro- 
vince, on  the  spot,  and  also  those  of  Velay,  of  Vivarais,  and  of  Fore2, 
I  observed,  in  many  of  the  lavas  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  those 
provinces,  groups  of  thin  diverging  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  appeared  to  me  much  harder  than  crystals  of  conunon  carbonate 
of  lime  in  similar  circumstances,  so  that  I  found  it  very  easy  to  pre- 
serve them  entire.  .1  think  it  very  probable,  that  the  arragonite  eyBt^ 
Jroiiie  of  the  abb6  Haiiy  ought  to  be  referred  to  this  substance.' 
T.  334. 

In  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  lavas  have  influenced  the 
form  of  this  substance : — may  it  not  arise  from  a  portion  of  the 
iron  so  frequent  in  them  ?  If  so,  however,  the  metal  would 
probably  have  been  detected. 

The  second  substance  noticed,  is  the  cubic  oxid  of  iron.  To 
the  abbe  Haliy  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
oxids  of  iron,  and  their  crystallisable  forms.  The  first  de- 
gree, which  contains  the  very  attractable  oxid,  possessing  the 
smallest  proportion  of  oxygen,  crystallises  in  regular  octaedrons; 
the  second,  with  more  oxygen,  in  slightly  acute  rhomboids ;  in 
the  third,  when  the  calx  is  no  longer  attractable,  no  form  of 
crystal  can  be  discovered.  The  following  observations,  on  the 
prmciple*  which  should  direct  us  in  arranging  species,  are  im-t 
portant. 

*  The  distinction  of  species  here  spoken  of  will  perhaps  appear  ex- 
traordinary, '  to  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  iron  as  forming  of  itself  a  species  in  the 
genus,  (which  genus  is  determined  by  the  nature  of^  the  metaJ, 
namely,  iron,)  because  it  may  appear  to  them  like  dividing  into  vari- 
ous species,  that  which  merely  constitutes  a  single  one.  But  I  must 
observe,  that  in  mineralogy  it  is  not  merely  the  chemical  combination 
of  a  particular  acid  with  a  particular  basis  which  forms  the  species, 
t>ut  the  mode  in  which  that  acid  is  combined  with  the  basis.  Pcr^ 
haps,  in  many  cases,  the  formation  of  the  species  may  depend  upon 
the  introduction  of  a  third  principle,  whichi  either  from  ha  mod;  of 
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combination  or  from  its  nature,  has  hitherto  eluded  the  investigations- 
of  chemistry.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  two  plants,  or  of  two  animals, 
of  totally  different  species,  chemistry,  in  most  cases,  is  not  able  to 
discover  any  thin^  but  the  jame  ingredients  combined  with  each 
other.  In  these  mstances,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  mode  of 
combination,  and  not  the  combination  itself,  is  what  determines  the 
species.'     r.  335. 

The  slightly  attractable  oxid  of  iron,  called  the  specular  iron, 
^was  supposed  to  crystallise  in  a  cubic  form:  but  the  abbe  Haiiy 
has  shown  that  it  belongs  to  the  rhomboid  of  fe7^  and  93^.  Be- 
tween  this,  however,  and  the  oxids  which  neither  crystallise 
nor  are  attracted,  the  cubic  oxid  must  be  placed.  It  is  the  last 
form  which  crystallises  ^  and  it  is  not  at  all  attracted.  Some 
portions  of  haematites,  which  have  less  than  their  proportion  of 
oxygen^  are  of  this  kind ;  and  even  with  the  octaedral  oxids, 
-wnen  in  irregular  masses,  the  cubic  oxid  is  sometimes  mixed. 
It  is  distii^uished  by  its  red  colour,  and  in  some  specimens  ha^ 
beep  discovered  pure  and  unmixed,  forming,  on- the  surface  and 
occasionally  in  the  substance,  striae  crossing  ea^h  other  at  right 
angles. 

*  XV.  Account  of  the  Changes  that  have  happened,  during. 
the  last  Twenty-five  Years,  in  the  relative  Situation  of  Double- 
Stars;  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Cause  to  which  they  are 
owin?.     By  William  Herschel,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.' 

Of  this  excellent  paper  it  is  difEcult  to  give  an  adequate  abs- 
tract, without  more  extensive  quotations  than  our  limits  will 
admit,  and  without  the  diagrams  with  which  the  minuter  ex- 
planations are  illustrated.  Our  author's  object  is  the  double 
stars,  many  of  which  he  endeavours  to  show  are  not  merely  in 
the  vicinity  of  each  other,  but,  in  reality,  are  binary  combma-' 
tions,  each  revolving  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  or 
apparently,  from  the  difference  of  size,  the  smaller  revolving 
round  the  larger.  This,  witli  respect  to  many  double  stars,  our 
author  seems  to  have  proved  without  much  remaining  doubt. 
The  minute  particulars  we  cannot  introduce.  The  general  con- 
clusions we  siiall  select. 

The  first  double  star  noticed,  is  that  on  the  head  of  Castor, 
and  Gemini.  The  distance,  in  a  series  of  observations  con- 
tinued for  twenty-three  years  and  a  half,  has  not  varied ;  but  the 
angle  of  position  of  the  smaller  star  has  differed.  Our  solar  sy- 
stem is  admitted  to  have  a  motion  in  space:  but  this  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  variation ;  and  the  phaenomena  can  only  be  solved, 
with  probability,  by  supposing  them  to  revolve  round  a  centre 
of  gravity,  which  has  also  some  motion  in  space.  The  discovery 
of  an  accidental  observation  on  a  Genunorum,  by  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, supports  the  same  opinion ;  and,  from  the  whole,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  orbits  are  circular,  artd  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  in  which  we  ^ee  them.  The  period  of  the  revolution  of  the 
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small  star  is  found  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  £brty-two 
years  and  two  months. 

The  next  star  noticed  is  7  Leonis,  the  length  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  small  star  roi^nd  this  is  about  twelve  hundred 
years.  The  star  marked  «  Bobtis  is  next  examined.  The  appa* 
rent  motion  of  the  two  former  is  retrograde^  of  4  Bobtis  direct. 

*  I  may  here  add  a  remark  with  rerard  to  e  Booiis,  whidi  w31  be 
applicable  to  several  more  of  my  double  stars.  In  the  milky-way,  a^ 
multitude  of  small  stars  are  profusely  scattered,  and  their  arrangement 
is  very  different  from  what  we*  perceive  in  those  parts  of  the  Heavens 
which  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  About  £  Bootis^  which 
is  situated  in  what  I  have  formerly  caUed  figuratively  a  nebulous  part 
pf  the  heavens,  there  are,  comparatively  sj^aking,  hardly  any  stars  ; 
and,  that  so  remarkable  a  star  as  e  should  have  a  companion,  seems 
almost  to  amount  to  a  proof  that  this  very  companion  if^  as  it  appear^ 
to  be»  a  connected  star/  The  onus  prohandr<t  therefore,  tm^t  in  jtmice 
to  fiall  to  the  share  of  those  who  would  deny  the  truth  of  what  we 
may  call  a  fact;  and  I  believe  the  utmost  they  could  do,  Would  be  to 
pxpve  tliat  we  may  be  deceived ;  but  they  cannot  show  t^  this  star 
has  no  connection  with  f  Bootis. 

*  This  argument  will  he  much  supported^  when  we  consider  that 
many  of  the  double  stars  in  the  milky-way  are  probably  such  as  have 
one  of  the  scattered  stars,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  at  a  great  distance 
behind  them.  In  this  case,  the  two  stars  of  the  double  star  have  no 
connection  with  each  other ;  and  the  great  number  of  ^hera  in  the 
milky-way,  is  itself  an  indication  pf  this  effect  of  the  scattered  muhi* 
tude  of  small  stars.  In  the  single  constellation  of  Orion,  for  instance, 
we  have  no  less  than  43,  pointed  out  by  my  catalogues;  ten  of  which 
are  of  the  firet  clase^  and  yet  have  undergone  no  change  of  distaace  or 
position  since  I  first  perceived  them.  But,  with  apparently  insulated 
stars,  such  as  £  Bootis,  the  case  is  just  the  reverse.'    r«  375. 

The  periodical  revolution  is  uncertain :  it  cannot  employ  less 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  years. 

The  ?  Herculis  affords  a  singular  appearance ;  the  occultadon 
of  one  star  by  another.  The  ^  Serpentis  seems  also  a  binary  com- 
bination; and  the  periodic  time  ot  the  revolution  must  be  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The  y  Virginis  has,  like 
s  Bobtis,  no  proper  motion  ascertained ;  but,  wi^h  the  assist- 
ance of  Mayer's  observations,  the  periodic  revolution  employs 
about  seven  luuidred  and  eight  years. 

'  XVI.  An  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  an  Arc  of  the 
Meridian,  extending  from  Duimose,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Lati- 
tude 50^  37'  8'',  to  Clifton,  in  Yorkshire,  Latitude  53°  27'  31", 
in  course  of  the  Operations  carried  on  for  the  Triconometricnl 
Survey  of  England,  in  the  years  LSOO,  1801,  and  1802.  By 
Maior  William  Mudge,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  F.  R.S. 

ITiis  excellent  articlcii  which  fills  more  than  half  of  this  part 
of  the  volume,  does  not  admit  of  abridgement ;   but  it  will  add 
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gready  to  die  ralue  of  die  book  which  contains  it.    A  series  of 
observations  so  minute  and  accurate  must  be  particularly  inters 
'  esring  both  to  the  geographer  and  astronomer.— /The  usual  lis|  of 
presents  and  donors  concludes  the  volume. 


Art*  VI. — The  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Ru^ia^  to  the  ^- ' 
cession  of  Catharine  tpe  First;  incliuiing  a  concise  Review  ofAe 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centum 
ries.     By  Henry  Card^  A*  B.-iifc.     Svo.      12/.      Bdards^ 
Longman  and  Rees*     1 803. 

*THE  convulsions  of  a  civilised  state/  says  MK,Hume,  ^usually 
compose  the  most  instructive  an4  most  interesling  part  of  its 
history  J  but  the  sudden,  violent,  and  unprepared  revolutions  inr 
ctdent  to  baibarians,  are  so  much  guided  by  caprice,  and  termir 
nate  so  oftep  in  cruelty,  that  they  disgust  by  the  uniformity  of 
their  appearance }  and  it  is  rather  fortunate  tor  letters,  that  they 
are  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.'  This  reflexion  mav  serve  to 
console  us  for  the  defective  state  of  the  early  history  ot  Russia. 

The  name  of  Russians  was  first  divulged,  in  tne  ninth  cen-^ 
Jury,  by  an  embassy  from  Theophilus,  emperor  of  the  East,  to 
Lewis,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  and  son  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Greeks  were  accompanied  by  the  envoys  of  the  great  duke,  or 
ttarj  of  the  Russians,  who  requested  the  Frendi  monarch  to 
transport  them  by  sea  ^o  their  native  country.  At  this  period 
die  mass  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Slavonians  ; 
but  the  royal  and  noble  families,  of  Scandinavians  or  Goths;  the 
more  civilised  race  haying  acquired  an  hereditary  ascendancy. 

The  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  northern  seas,  patronised  by 
Alfred,  and  achieved  by  Octher,  brings  the  second  account  of. 
the  early  state  of  some  ot  the  Russian  tribes.  The  third  account 
occurs  in  Constantein  Porphyrogennetus,  who,  in  his  ceremonies 
of  the  Cons^ntinopplitan  court,  notices  the  arrival  of  the  Rus- 
sian princess  Olga,  in  the  year  9^%  at  Constantinople.  Her  con- 
version to  Christianity  was  a  consequence  of  her  stay  j  and,  on 
her  return  to  Novgorod,  she  became  instrumental  in  attaching 
the  royal  family  ot  Russia  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Her 
grandson,  Volodimer  (to  copy  the  orthography  of  Schloctzcr), 
married  Anne,  a  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  facilitated  the 
establishment  not  only  of  the  ritual,  but  oi  the  arts ;  of  the  supersri- 
rion,  but  of  the  language;  of  the  monks,  but  of  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks.  From  that  time  the  national  deity  Perun  was  deserted, 
as  an  unclean  spirit,  and  banished  to  Siberia.  Within  seventy 
years  from  the  marriage  of  Volodimer,  was  bom,  in  1056,  the  first 
native  historian  of  the  Russians,  Nestor,  a  monk  of  Kiev.  His 
chronicle,  which  extends  to  1 1 15,  was  successively  continued  by 
Sylvester,  who  died  in  1122f,  by  Simeon,  who  died  in  1206,  and 
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by  several  anonymous  ecclesiastics.  The  archives  of  Moscow 
preserve  documents,  of  which  the  oldest  has  the  signature  of  the 
grand  duke  Andreas,  who  died  in  1 1 5S. 

Further  back  than  tlie  personal  recollections  of  the  princess 
Olga,  Russian  history  does  not  extend.  She  was  of  rleskow, 
an4  was  married  to  Igor,  a  son  of  Rurik.  Rurik  had  been 
one  of  three  sovereigns  who  divided  the  empire,  and  severally 
swayed  at  Ladoga,  at  Belosero,  and  at  Isborsk;  but  he  obtained  an 
ascendancy  over  both  his  competitors,  and  transferred  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Novgorod.  Rurik  died  while  his  son  was  a  minor.  His 
nephew  Oleg  then  became  regent,  or  rather  the  chief  person — 
the  man  of  most  consequence  in  the  country :  he  resided  at  Kiev, 
and  is  therefore  said  to  nave  transferred  thitner  the  seat  of  empire.. 
When  Igor  grew  up,  it  reverted  to  Novgorod.  These  early  Rus- 
sian kings  may  be  compared  with  the  Indian  furriers  in  Canada^ 
who  are  said  to  collect  a  certain  proportion  of  skins,  and  to  pay 
them  as  a  tribute  to  the  Varangians,  that  is,  to  the  Armorican, 
English,  and  Scandinavian  merchants,  who  trade  and  pirate  in 
the  Baltic.  Octher  asserts,  tliat  the  Esthonians  drank,  m  com- 
mon, mead  —  at  entertainments,  mare's  milk  fermented  j  but 
tiiat  they  had  in  plenty  both  wine  and  beer,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  brew.  Tne  wine,  no  doubt,  came  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  was  the  result  of  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  j  but  the  beer  must  have  been  carried  from  En- 
gland, or  Armorica.  Beer  therefore,  and  probably  armour,  was 
among  the  articles  exclianged  for  these  furs.  The  ideas  of  pro- 
perty were  so  very  lax,  tliat,  on  the  death  of  a  man,  his  effects, 
says  Octher,  are  scrambled  for ;  whoever  arrives  first,  loads  his 
horse  with  whatever  he  can  seize,  and  rides  ofF  with  it.  A  swift 
horse  is  vtry  expensive,  because  it  gives  a  man  a  better  chance 
of  coming  in  for  a  legacy.  The  bodies  of  thb  dead  are  preserved 
in  ice-heaps  by  the  six  months  together,  and  a  general  bursal 
takes  place  in  the  spring  j  a  strong  symptomatic  proof  that  in- 
tonces  of  recovery  were  not  rare  after  long  enduring  congela-* 
tion. 

Milton,  to  whose  admirable  conduct  of  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  high  reputation  of  the  com- 
inonwealtli  of  England  among  foreign  powers,  first  composed  ia 
our  language  a  brief  history  of  Russia.  The  materials  scattered 
in  the  Latin  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has  excel- 
lently condensed  or  epitomised;  and  his  short  chronicle,  of  less 
thaii  six  folio  pages,  may  still  be  read  with  instruction,  if  not- 
with  satisfaction.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  en«^ 
larged  on  the  task ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Tooke  to  im*- 
port,  in  a  worthy  manner,  the  information  compiled  by  Bayer 
and  Schloctzer  concerning  the  annals  of  that  colossal  nation. 
Mr.  Card's  work  may  be  considered  as  a  convenient  popular  ma- 
nual of  Russian  liistory,  in  which  the  more  prominent  incidents 
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arc  narrated  with  eloquence;  but,  though  it  may  avoid  the  tedi- 
ous detail,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  copious  information,  of 
Mr.  Tooke.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  be  read  with  applause,  and 
will  familiarise,  to  the  English  tongue,  the  novel  but  not  un- 
couth names  of  the  Slavonian  heroes.— 7A  very  interesting  and 
romantic  fragment  is  the  history  of  Otropief. 

*  It  is  now  essentially  necessary  to  relate  diffusely  the  discordant 
accounts  of  the  several  writers  concerning  the  death  of  the  Czarovitz 
Demetrius,  as  they  enable  us  to  observe  the  many  concurring  circum* 
stance^  which  favoured  the  deception  of  Otropief,  and  on  what  spe- 
cious and  plausibly  grounds  he  alleged  his  pretensions  to  royal  de- 
scent. 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  infant  Demetrius  was  one  of  the 
chief  adversaries  in  the  reign  of  Fedor,  marked  out  for  destruction  by 
the  cruel  policy  of  Boris.  To  cut  off  all  his  hopes  of  succession  to 
the  throne  by  a  speedy  death,  was  the  infamous  proposal  of  a  noble- 
man named  Clechnin.  This  confidential  friend  of  Boris,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  criminal  ofHce,  reckoned  also  on  the  assistance  of  the  se- 
cretary  of  state  Bitiagovski,  whose  domains  lying  contiguous  to  the 
residence  of  Demetrius  at  Uglitz,  furnished  them  with  the  pretext  of 
stopping  there  without  suspicion.  But  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  murderous  designs,  he  engaged  twelve  others  in  the  conspii-acy : 
yet  the  most  useful  of  these  assassins  was  [w<rr^]  an  old  gouvernaute 
of  the  Czarovitz,  named  Volkhova,  and  her  son  Danilo. 

*  Bitiagovski  soon  arrived  at  Uglitz,  charged  with  an  order  of  the 
court  to  inspect  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Czarina.  In  the  house 
of  this  princess  he  exercised  the  most  tyrannical  authority,  lessened 
her  revenues,  deprived  her  brothers  of  liberty,  and  demanded  from 
them  the  most  subservient  deference  aiid  unqualified  submission.  To 
seize  the  young  prince  by  surprize  was  the  object  of  this  odious  in- 
quisition. But  the  empress,  no  doubt  apprehensive  of  the  stroke 
which  menaced  her,  scarce  ever  allowed  herself  a  necessary  repose 
from  the  anxiety  of  maternal  tenderness.  At  last,  exhausted  by  in- 
cessant watching,  she  had  the  misfortune  one  day  to  fall  into  a  heavy 
sleep  after  dinner.  The  artful  Volkhova  did  not  neglect  this  criticrd 
moment ;  she  conducted  the  Czarovitz  into  the  court,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  her  son's  amusing  his  mind  with  infantine  sports.  Danilo» 
worthy  of  his  horrible  mother,  \vas  the  first  to  strike  the  unprotected 
prince,  whilst  the  other  assassins  soon  buried  their  daggers  in  his 
body. 

*  This  shocking  event  happened  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  thou- 
«and  five  hundred  and  ninety-one,  in  the  broad  face  of  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Russian  chronicles.  Whilst  foreign  writers 
affirm,  that  this  political  stroke  was  achieved  during  the  night,  .by 
which  means  a  less  precious  victim  was  substituted  in  the  room  of  the 
prince.  The  influence  and  intrigues  of  Boris  have  however  entangled 
this  event  in  the  deepest  and  most  impenetrable  obscurity. 

*  Accordbg  to  Kussian  evidence,  this  crime  was  not  per{)etrated 
without  a  witness.  The  villains,  wholly  engrossed  by  their  butcher- 
ing occupation,  imagined  not  they  were  discerned  by  the  sacristan  of 

•  the  principal  church,  who,  in  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  terror, 
founded  the  alarm  belL     UTie  noise  quickly  drew  together  the  kin^ 
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fnra  of  ^c  young  prince.  No  sooner  did  they  learn  that  Demetrhu 
s^as  no  more,  and  Bitiagovski  was  the  chief  of  the  assassins^  than  they 
ran  with  the  wildest  fury  to  the  house  of  the  secretary,  seized  him, 
his  \\\kf  and  most  of  their  accomplices,  and  stoned  them  to  death  tn 
their  ungovernable  though  meritorious  indignation.  Boris,  fertile  in 
l^sources,  and  dextrous  \^ath  all  the  weapons  of  dissimulation,  aoon 
lulled  the  jsuspiciona  of  the  credulous  Czar.  In  a  plausible  mcmona! 
presep^ed  to  Fedor,  his  brother  was  there  depicted  to  have  been  ati 
tacked  by  a  yii^Jent  fever,  whilst,  forlorn  and  abandoned  by  his  unclc» 
and  nK)re  unnatural  motlm'y  be  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  the  pa- 
roxysm of  his  delirium. 

*  The  yreakneas  of  Fedor  reposed  with  confidence  on  this  falladons 
•tatemcfrf  ;  but  the  court  and  the  city,  more  conversant  in  the  mar 
nceuvres  of  Boris,  began  to  scrutinize  this  affair  with  no  less  activity 
than  pnbdence.  To  regain  his  flattered  credit  he  dispatched  the  . 
prince  Vassili  Chouiski,  tke  degene^te  son  of  the  unfortunate  Ivan,  and 
ithe  ,  infamous  Qlechnin,  under  the  specious  view  of  making  a  most  n* 
gid  and  impartial  examination  into  tbis  horrible  affair.  On  their  arri- 
val they  inspected  the  corpse  of  the  Czarovitz,  which  was  afterwaidt 
commanded  to  be  interred.  Interrogations  were  put  to  the  dowager 
Czarina,  her  brother,  and  the  whole  town :  on  all  sides,  the  imwel- 
come  sounds  of  truth  reverberated,  which  were  t^nly  heard  by  them  ta 
be  abusejj. 

*  Whe^  returned  to  Moscow,  they  pubfished  a  report  the  most  sa^. 
lisfactory  to  the  interests  of  Boris.  Restrained  no  longer  from  a  free 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  resentment  by  the  favourable  tendency 
of  this  report,  lie  formed  a  singular  system  of  persecution,  which  wais 
followed  with  the  most  undeviating  steadiness.  The  dowager  Czarina 
soon  saw  herself  immured  in  the  solitary  gloom  of  the  cloister,  and 
gbligcd  to  take  the  habit  of  a  nun  under  the  name  of  Marpha,  as  a 
real  punishment  for  her  pretended  negligence.  Her  brothers,  by  tfcc 
same  illegal  stretch  of  despotism,  were  consigned  to  different  places 
of  banishment ;  where  moat  of  them  finished  their  days.  And  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  either  suffered  immediate  death,  or 
were  transported  to'  a  colony  at  Pelym,  a  new  erected  city  of  Siberia; 
whilst  the  bodies  of  the  rei|l  authors  of  his  death  were  dragged  from 
the  ditch  into  which  they  had  been  cast  by  the  rage  of  the  populace, 
and  entombed  with  all  fimcral  honours. 

•  Tlie  motley  plan  of  Qtropief  was  therefore  admirably  accommo- 
dated to  Cc^ole  the  predominant  passions  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  ever  fond 
of  things  new  and  wonderful.  With  a  well  digested  art  he  composed 
a  memorial  in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  Czarovitz  Deme- 
trius. That  the  assassins  suborned  by  Godounof,  in  the  blindness  of 
their  zeal,  had  only  destroyed  the  son  of  a  priest ;  that,  a  long  time 
concealed  by  the  fidelity  of  some  boyars,  he  remained  in  humble  tran- 
ciuillity;  but  at  last,  tearful  of  bemff  discovered  by  the  numerous 
emissai-ies  of  Boris,  and  ignorant  of  a  secure  asylum  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  usurper,  he  was  urged  by  the  call  of  unavoid- 
able necessity  to  seek  a  retreat  in  Poland.  And  he  should  think  him- 
Klf  in  some  measure  compensated  for  tlie  unkindness  of  his  past  fbr- 
t]ine,  if,  in  the  most  abject  state,  he  could  preserve  a  life^  which  was 
\ht  rr  perpetually  threatened  by  the  persecutmg  rage  of  Boris. 

•  It  if  not  improbable,  had  this  story  been  propagated  by  his  own 
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foice,  thftt  he  would  have  failed  in  captivating  the  minds  of  his  coun-* 
trymen^  or  in  drawing  to  his  party  an  immense  number  of  infatuate<| 
adherents.  But  his  consummate  pohcy  numaged  to  exhibit  this  paper 
hi  a  manner  which  soon  aroused  the  attentions  of  all  ranks  and  di- 
stinctions of  men.  He  counterfeited  an  iUness  in  which  he  contrived 
to  betray  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching  death  ;  after  affecting  to 
be  ahnoet  exhausted  by  the  sharp  pangs  of  his  hngering  disease,  he 
demanded  a  confessor ;  when  the  priest  arrived,  he  found  him  with 
his  visage  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  breast  panting,  and  with  a  voice 
so  faint  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  articulatmg  his  words.  After  ap- 
jpearing  to  make  many  painful  but  fruitless  efforts  to  confess  himself^ 
the  impostor  at  last  summoned  up  sufficient  strength  to  conjure  the 
priest  to  bury  kim  with  idl  th(5  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  son  of 
the  Czar,  informing  his^,  tha(  after  his  death,  he  would  discover  un^ 
der  his  mattress,  the  recital  of  his  history,  which  he  entreated  him  not 
to  disclose,  until  his  care-wort»  soul  had  emitted  its  last  sigh. 

*  Conjecture  cpuld  now  ^ther  abundant  materials;  though  the 
wider  her  range,  the  more  embarrassed  sometimes  are  her  votaries. 
I^e  good  priest^  amazed  at  the  uncommon  importance  of  his  secret, 
"v^^s  tor  a  long  time  lost  in  profound  and  anxious  thought.  CXi  the 
one  hand,  the  dread  of^  betraying  a  religious  confidence  bound  him  to 
silence ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  compassion  he  felt  to  behold  a  pcrso* 
nage  of  such  elevated  dignity  exposed  to  the  utmost  state  of  want  and 
diAress,  induced  him  to  disreg^ard  the  injimctions  of  the  priest.  After 
ren^ning  a  considerable  time  in  suspense,  the  result  of  his  delibera- 
tions proved  according  to  the  firm  expectations  of  the  impostor,  that 
his  benevolence,' in  conjunction  with  his  curiosity,  would  triumph 
over  his  promises  of  secresy.  Widi  a  celerity  therefore  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  this  affair,  he  ran  to  the  prince  Wiesnovitski,  to» 
relate  every  particular  of  this  singular  occurrence. 

*  The  astonished  nobleman,  on  receiving  this  full  information,  hast- 
ened to  the  chamber  of  Otropief  for  the  express  purpose  of  clearing 
up  the  mystery  of  this  singular  affair.  But  all  his  pressing  entreaties 
could  not  however  prevail  on  the  impostor  to  reveal  his  secret ;  his 
curiosity  thiis  being  only  more  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
this  jpositive  and  well-timed  denial,  he  forced  the  confessor  to  search 
for  ine  manuscript,  which  having  found  and  perused  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  he  approached  the  hypocrite  with  all  that  respectful 
homage  which  kingly  power  demands.  Then  Otropief,  with  iuimita-^ 
ble  art,  pretending  no  longer  to  be  actuated  by  the  timid  reluctance 
of  confirming  his  secret^  displayed,  as  a  new  and  incontrovertible  testi- 
moay  of  his  royal  origin,  a  gcMden  cross  studded  with  the  most  precis 
ous  diampndSf  which  had  been  given  him  on  the  day  of  baptism  by 
his  icnowaed  relative  the  prince  Mstislavski.  , 

*  Thus  were  his  prospects  raised  from  sordid  poverty  and  depen- 
dence to  an  opulent  grandeur  by  this  masterly  invention,  and  thus 
the  bold  impostor  soon  recovered  that  health  which  was  never  seri- 
ously impaired.  Inspired  also  with  an  opinion  that  he  should  still 
move  in  a  nwre  illustrious  sphere,  he  not  only  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  acquirement  of  some  of  those  elegancies  of  hterature  which  polisn 
and   eaUrge  the  mind,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of  those  studies 
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winch  instruct  pnnceft  to  sway  even  an  absolute  power  with  ^ 
snd  Virtue. 

*  Nevertheless  his  mind  was  not  wholly  absorbed  by  these  honour^ 
able  studies,  as  to  neglect  paying  an  unwearied  attention  to  the  pur- 
suits and  interests  of  ambition.  By  the  charms  of  his  conversadoff 
and  the  elegance  of  his  person,  and  by  that  all-winnine  flexibility  of 
manners,  he  courted  and  obtained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  bro- 
ther of  his  protector,  Constantine  Wiesno>'it8ki.  This  connection  pro- 
cured him  the  valuable  friendship  of  George  Mnishek,  the  palatine  of 
Sendomir,  and  father^n-law  to  Constantine ;  a  man  no  less  weighty 
from  his  fortune  than  dignified  by  his  station,  and  formidable  by  his 
power  and  credit  with  the  diet.  ^n 

.  *  The  fruits  of  his  second  marriage  was  a  daughter,,  called  Marina. 
The  beauty  of  this  remarkable  woman  could  only  be  equalled  by  her 
vanity,  her  boldness  by  her  cunning.  Hurried  on  by  the  wildest  extra- 
vagancies, from  a  restless  and  devouring  ambition,  and  ^smcying  that 
in  the  person  of  Otropief  existed  the  lawful  heir  of  the  throne  of 
Russia,  she  began  seriously  to  meditate  on  the  means  of  captivating 
Lis  heart,  which  would  advance  her  to  glory  and  dominion.  Otropief 
coon  discerned  the  flattering  overtures  of  Marina,  and  he  answered 
them  with  all  that  respectful  gallantry  which  so  soon  softens  and  sub- 
dues the  most  obdurate  of  the  female  sex.  By  thus  rendering  himself 
propitious  to  the  views  of  Marina,  he  saw  that  his  avarice  could  be 
gratified  by  the  commanding  influence  of  permanent  wealth,  and  his 
amorous  inclinations  by  the  possession  of  a  woman,  whom  the  bounte* 
ous  hand  of  nature  had  hberally  adorned  with  the  most  incompan^le 
personal  attractions. 

*  When  the  palatine  perceived  the  first  openings  of  their  mutual 
affections,  his  experienced  judgement,  dazzled  with  the  chimerical 
suggestions  of  future  greatness,  soon  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  beholding  Otropief  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  regal 
mthority.  Agreeably  to  such  expectation,  he  gave  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  their  passion.  Vet  in  the  transports  of  his  joy  for 
the  brilliant  fortune  of  hid  daughter,  he  srill  had  the  cautious  pru- 
dence to  insist  on  their  nuptials  being  postponed,  imtil  Otropief 
should  receive  on  the  throne  the  congratulations  of  his  subjects :  to 
this  condition  the  impostor  readily  acquiesced,  for  he  had  too  deeply 
studied  the  character  of  the  palatme,  not  to  feel  perfectly  assured  that 
lie  would  now  be  animated  with  the  most  ardent  though  interested 
zeal  in  support  of  his  cause. 

*  The  momentous  time  pregnant  with  hope,  doubt,  and  apprehen- 
^on,  was  now  advancing,  in  which  his  extraordinary  pretensions  were 
to  be  ushered  into  the  world,  strengthened  by  all  the  efficacious  influ- 
ence of  royal  protection,  or  to  be  for  ever  consigned  into  perpetual 
ignominy  and  oblivion.  The  diet  of  Poland  opened  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  three ;  thither  the  bold  Mnishek,  relying 
on  his  powerful  interest,  conducted  the  felse  Demetrius^  In  the 
midst  or  this  splendid  and  thronged  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign  Sigismond  III.  the  audacious  impostor  expatiated  with  ap- 
parent indignation  and  poignant  grief  on  his  own  innumerable  suffer- 
ings; and  to  heighten  the  effect  of  thif  fictitious  narrative^  tears 
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VQshed  repeatedly  from  his  eyes,  as  if  his  manly  nature  was  overcome 
by  the  monstrous  injustice  which  his  tender  years  had  suffered.  The 
nobles  heard  him  with  compassion  and  regard;  though  their  partiality- 
did  not  compel  them  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  re- 
public of  Poland  had  so  lately  concluded  with  the  Ru»ian  stated 

•  The  king  however  declared,  that  as  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  die 
rigid  observance  of  this  agreement,  it  could  not  be  openly  infringed* 
Nevertheless  he  finely  permitted  his  grandees  who  were  prepossessed 
in  favour  and  touched  with  the  misfortune  of  the  Czarovitz,  ta' 
espouse  in  their  own  name  the  cause  of  injured  majesty  and  justice ; 
emphatically  assuring  them  that  his  most  hearty  wishes  of  success 
would  accompany  their  enterprize.  And  to  confirm  the  sincerity  of 
these  assertions,  he  immediately  assigned  to  the  intended  son-in-law  of 
Mni^ek  a  retinue  suitable  to  his  pretended  birth,  lavished  on  him 
magnificent  presents,  and  received  him  at  all  times  with  marks  of 
pre-enunent  niehdship. 

•  If  the  reports  of  the  times  are  to  be  accredited,  this  princely  gc- 
nerosity  originated  from  the  most  sinister  motives ;  for  it  has  becA 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  false  Demetrius  promised  to  bestow 
on  him  the  city  of  Smolensk  with  its  extensive  dependences,  and  att 
the  north  of  the  fertile  Ukraine;,  as  recompenses  worthy  of  his  grati- 
tude, and  of  the  king's  acceptance. 

•  But  the  most  specious  article  of  this  dubious  contract,  and  the 
most  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  public  interest,  vnm 
the  promise  of  reuniting  the  Russian  to  the  catholic  church,  as  tho 
attempt  to  violate  their  religious  rites  must  inevitably  have  carried 
misery  and  bloodshed  throughout  the  empire.  But  supposing^  these 
conditions  to  be  established  on  the  solid  basis  of  veracity,  Otropief 
was  too  well  versed  in  the  intricate  wiles  of  policy,  to  be  destitute  of 
arguments  to  satisfv  his  honour  and  conscience  in  breaking  an  agree- 
ment, to  which  he  had  never  periiaps  consented  but  with  reluctance. 

•  The  dark  cloud  no^  gathering  in  Poland  was  soon  to  overcast 
the  davs  of  Boris  with  fears  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  A  rumour 
prevailed  which  quickly  grew  into  credit  at  Moscow,  that  the  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Ivan  was  alive  smd  discovered  in  Poland.  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  this  new  phxnomenon,  the  credulous  vulgar  swal- 
lowed  the  impostor  without  any  farther  inquiry;  whilst  thinking  men 
and  others  who  were  distinguished  for  their  birth,  services,  and 
power,  made  it  the  subject  of  their  general  conversation.     In  the 

^leaven  of  different  reports  which  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  the  ungrateful  story  reached  the  tyrant ;  who,  for  the  first 
time,  trembled  upon  his  throne,  cemented  by  blood  and  assassination. 
Sensible  of  the  national  fondness  of  the  people  for  the  blood  of  their 
ancient  rulers,  and  knowing  that  neither  threats  nor  persuasions  could 
check  the  desperate,  secure  the  wavering,  nor  inspire  the  disaffected, 
should  the  impostor  possess  the  masterly  skill  of  varnishing  over  the 
most  imperfect  parts  of  his  story  with  the  semblance  of  truth,  he  saw 
himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  if  the  most  vigorous  and  subtle  measures 
were  not  immediately  adopted  to  counteract  the  projects  of  this  deter- 
mined foe.  His  first  grand  object  was  to  ascertain,  beyond  all  doubt 
and  controversy,  the  true  pedigree  of  this  wonderful  person  ;  since  no 
furraise  of  his  real  birth  had  yet  been  formed,  nor  any  contradictioa 
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been  given  to  the  prevailing  opidbn.  With  this  view  he  AeprtcM 
«ai  emiBsaiy  iiito  Pokmd,  who  had  the  ^;ood  fortune  to  accompliBh  the 
purpose  of  his  journey  without  detection.  From  his  sifting  inquiries 
he  leamty  to  his  astomshment,  diat  this  formidable  hval  was  no  other 
Uian  the  young  deacon  Gregory  Otropief. 

*  The  darts  of  affiction  carry  with  them  a  double  force  vrhen  they 
come  unexpected.  What  rage,  anguisht  and  astonishment,  must  have 
been  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  Czar,  in  the  first  inoment  of 
a  discovery  so  unexpected  I  for  Boiis,  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  his 
great  avocations,  hsKi  entirely  lost  all  recoQection  of  the  obscure  monk^ 
whom  Vassilief  had  ordered  to  be  placed  under  the  eye  of  a  more  rigid 
fuperior.  How  mortifying  then  to  the  proud  mxna  of  the  usurper^ 
first  to  be  encompassed  with  the  terror  of  foreign  invasion  from  this 
vagrant  upstart,  and  to  feel  every  hope  of  safety  rest  A>lely  on  his  own 
vigilance,  steadiness^  and  rescdution !  The  first  person  who  deplored 
the  sally  of  his  furious  resentment  was  the  secretary  Vassilief,  whose 
imdedgning  negligence  now  occasioned  him  such  serious  inquietude. 
Determined  to  revenge  his  carelessness,  Boris  contrived  hovrever  to 
cloak  his  punishment  under  the  appearance  of  public  equity,  foarful, 
should  he  even  pronounce  the  name  of  the  impostor,  it  would  confer 
on  him  an  additional  importance  in  the  ahneady  fiuctuatinff  minds  of 
the  people.  Without  listening  therefore  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
or  iustice,  the  secretary  received  his  death  from  the  knoot  for  imouted 
malversations  concerning  some  money  committed  to  his  special  care 
and  management. 

*  When  the  news  reached  Stockholm  (for  wonders  of  this  kind 
travel  with  speed  to  a  distance)  that  a  pretended  Czarovitz  had  ap- 
peared in  Poland,  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  IX.,  sent  an  imme- 
diate tender  of  his  services  to  the  Czar.  Boris,  however,  in  a  manner 
most  suitable  to  his  dignity,  refused  the  proffered  aid,  determined, 
whatever  mi^ht  be  the  consequences,  to  seek  no  foreign  succoiu*  in 
the  preservation  of  his  power  and  hfe ;  nevertheless  by  one  fatal  com- 
mand which  he  thought  would  have  crushed  the  conspiracy  in  tb^ 
^d,  the  cause  of  the  impostor  acquired  such  a  permanent  advantage 
as  never  could  be  remedied  or  effaced  by  all  his  future  exertions ;  in^ 
stead  of  remaining  in  an  apparent  state  of  inaction,  as  if  his  authoritT 
was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  most  daring  schemes  of  Otropief^ 
he  imprudentnr  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  the  troops  spread  in  the 
principality  xof  Smolensk  to  be  active  and  indefatigable  in  prohibiting 
all  communication  with  Poland  at  this  dangerous  juncture  \  such  a 
proceeding  the  people  immediately  interpreted  into  palpable  symp* 
toms  of  feir,  and  into  a  plain  confession  of  his  weakness ;  by  which 
means  th^  spirit  of  revolt  became  more  ripe,  and  the  malcontent* 
more  bold  and  insolent. 

*  The  next  and  less  exceptionable  measures  were  to  lay  open  the. 
whole  life,  descent,  and  adventures  of  Otropief,  before  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  to  expostulate  with  him  on  account  of  the  countenance 
and  protection  which  was  offered  in  his  territories  to  so  barefaced  an 
impostor.  With  this  intent  he  dispatched  to  the  Polish  court  an  in- 
fent  boyar  and  a  monk,  who  were  the  ancient  and  famiHar  companions 
of  Otropief.  But  Sigismond,  from  his  great  share  in  the  stake,  had 
no  inclination  to  be  undeceived.  Far  therefore  from  granting  them 
audience,  the  only  favour  or  rather  mercy  they  could/oblain^^consUted 
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in  an  easy  death.  Their  premature  6te  ooold  not  however  detar  the 
Czar  from  sending  Smimoi  Otropiefy  the  uade  of  the  impostor,  into 
Poland.  His  mission  wa^  atteioed  with  a  siniilar  disappointment  i 
though  he  had  the  secret  consolation  to  retire  without  being  sacrificed 
to  the  fears  or  suspidolif  of  his  nephew. 

*  In  this  reason  of  approaching  tumult  and  public  distraction,  when 
the  wise  and  moderate  looked  forward  with  a  deep  anxiety  for  their 
own  and  the  general  wel&re,  when  the  minds  of  the  guilty  and  vain 
were  impiersed  in  the  most  fantastic  prospects,  and  all  who  were  bank- 
rupts in  fame  and  fortune  were  bent  oh  embroiling  the  state ;  the  pa« 
ftriarch  and  clergy,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  monarch,  sent 
their  deputation  into  Poland,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  receiv^ 
and  treated  with  all  possible  respect  and' attention;  but  their  expecta* 
tions  were  crueBy  disappointed.  In  the  person  of  their  ambassador 
Poltichof  they  saw  the  law  of  nations  violated ;  he  was  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  Kief  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  ideotical  prince  Os* 
trojoski,  whose  superstition  had  been  so  lately  shocked  at  the  loose 
behaviour  of  die  monk  Otropief,  in  the  convent  of  Petcherski,  but 
who  now,  like  other  potiticiaas,  shifted  and  accommodated  his  con- 
duct acoorcfing  to  fortuitous  changeis  of  the  impbttor's  external  cir- 
cumstances. So  tnnsient  among  weak  minds  becomes  the  pas^on  of 
hatred,  so  soon  is  it  dismayed  and  softened  into  the  tone  of  fawning 
adulation,  virken  its  object  rises  to  unforeseen  dignity  and  greatness. 

<  With  augmenting  strength,  the  impatience  and  ambition  of  the 
impostor  also  augmented.  The  most  indefatigable  exertions  were  now 
mMe  by  himsejl,  the  paktine,  and  the  other  Polish  nobles  who  had 
espoused  his  cause,  to  place  the  Russian  diadem  on  his  head  by  vio* 
ience  of  arms :  and  fortune  smiled  propitious  on  their  first  attempts* 
The  Cosacks  of  the  Don,  a  restless,  bold,  and  refractory  people* 
averse  to  the  inflexible  rigour  of  Boris,  who,  much  against  tneir  incli* 
nation,  was  taming  them  to  the  yoke  of  a  more  exact  discipline  than 
they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  no  sooner  learnt  that  Poland 
contained  the  lawful  heir  of  Russia,  than  they  commissioned  Kor^la 
their  hetmap»  and  other  chiefs  of  distinguished  credit,  to  tend  hini 
their  grateful  homi^ge.  He  was  found  by  these  deputies,  busied  ia 
waitike  preparations  against  Russia,  whilst  the  disciplined  troops  and 
the  wise  and  valiant  officers,  which  the  most  eminent  of  the  Polish 
nobility  had  attached  to  his  cause,  impressed  Ukese  barbarians  with  a 
veneration  for  his  person  and  a  respect  for  his  court.  Nor  can  it  sur* 
prise  us  that  they  should  implicitly  accredit  the  story  of  their  new 
master  to  virhom  they  had  sworn  allegiance^  as  the  real  son  of  Ivan, 
/when  his  claims  were  acknowledged  by  men  of  such  conspicuous  rank» 
and  far  their  superiors  in  sound  and  accurate  jud^ent.  ^ 

*  Whether  the  seeds  of  discontent  were  alrea(ty  germinated  in  the- 
army,  or  that  their  fears  had  damped  their  alacrity,  Boris,  before  he 
had  covered  his  frontiers  vrith  sufficient  troops,  received  intelMgence 
that  his  high-spirited  and  acrive  rival  was  rapidly  advancing  to  Tcher- 
nigof,  with  an  amy  of  four  thousand  P(^s.  The  Kniaz  Ivan  Tatief 
commanded  this  place;  a  man  of  loyalty,  resolute,  active,  and  daring; 
•and  whose  determination,  consistent  with  his  character,  was  to  h<Hd 
oyt  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  an  insurrection  among  his  troops  and 
the  populace  defeated  this  honourable  design,  which  ended  by  nis  ajN 
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pcurtace  in  diaiiis  before  tlie  impostor,  and  their  rteogmzance  of  hit' 
pretensions  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  Their  example  was  fallowed  by^ 
•even  other  cities.  Thus,  without  drawing  his  sword,  Otropief  bc> 
canM  master  of  the  frontiers^ 

*  The  fame  of  this  ereat  success  quickly  penetrated  into  Poland. 
Hi^  army  was  aoon  swled  by  a  crowd  of  iiventurer8,^cager  to  profit 
in  the  spoils  of  Rus^  With  these  new  necruits,  he  appealed  under 
the  walk  of  Novgor6d*Severski,  with  the  full  confidence  of  b^in^  of<' 
&red  the  homage  and  services  of  the  peopfe.  But  he  presently  disco-^ 
vered  that  one  spirit  and  one  mind  actuated  this  town.  The  people 
were  faithful,  the  troops  disciplined,  and  their  leader  Basmanof  cou-^ 
rageous:-  compelled  to  form  the  siege  according  to  the  rules  of  sci* 
ence,  they  were  hib^sed  by  their  frequent  and  fortunate  salKes.  A 
eonsidenible  army,  raised  under' the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Czar^. 
now  also  took  the  field  against  the  botd  and  subtle  rebd,  but  they 
only  met  to  retreat  to  Sevsk  with  confusion  and  disgrace.  Thither 
they  were  quickly  pursued  by  the  eiiemy,  and  the  false  C^arovitz 
would  have  reaped  the  honours  of  a  second  triumph,  when  the  Rus^ 
sians  were  timely  reinforced  by  a  stroi^  band  under  the  command  of 
Vassih  ivanovitz  ChouiskL  This  prince,  who  had  so  lately  degraded^ 
himself  by  his  cruel  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Uglitz,  was  of  a* 
temper  admirably  calculated  to  wade  through  this  scene  of  tumult,^ 
bloodshed,  and  civil  commotion ;  he  was  active,  fierce,  «and  unplaca* 
bk }  while  his  savageness  of  heart  never  permitted  the  vigour  of  his 
arm  to  be  relaxed  by  any  movements  of  compassion,  when  employed 
in  the  pleasing  task  of  extermination.  Overpowered  by  this  fresh  tor- 
rent  ot  troops,  who  encompassed  him  on  all  sides,  the  gallant  impostor 
still  however  rejected  all  idea  of  retreat,  until  six  or  eight  thousand  of 
his  noen  were  either  kitied  or  taken  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces  of  his 
cannon  had  proclaimed  the  decisive  victory  of  the  eniemy.-  He  thea 
retired  with  nis  feeble  remnant  of  forces  towards  PoutimeU  supported 
by  a  mind  firm  and  undaunted  i»  this  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

*  Instead  of  spreading  danger  and  consternation  among  the  scanty 
and  exhausted  troops  of  the  impostor,  by  an  immediate  pursuit,  the 
Russians  loitered  away  their  time  in  culpable  repose,  well  pleased  with 
their  imaginary  concjuest ;  yet  even  this  neghgence  might  have  been 
retrieved,  had  they  directed  their  first  attack  against  the  valiant  rebel; 
but  motives  of  revenge  counterbalsnced  their  interest;  to  exterminate 
the  commander  apd  inhabitants  of  an  insignificant  city,  called  Rylsk^ 
they  deemed  objects*  of  &r  more  consequence  than  the  destruction  of 
a  man  who  joined  to  the  virtues  of  courage  and  patience  all  that  pa* 
pular  address  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  all  the  daring  and 
unconquerable  ambition  of  never  losing  sight  of  his  great  object,  the 
tl^rone.  Bent  on  this  glorious  warfare,  ^ey  saw,  on  tlieir  approach 
to  the  place,  the  most  judicious  preparations  of  defence,  with,  an  ey« 
*>f  mortification  and  surprise,  whibt  the  citizens  from  the  battlements 
rent  the  air  with  the  unwelcome  sounds  of  their  firm  determination  to 
die  in  support  of  their  injured  sovereigji  the  Czaravitz  Demcitrius. 
The  generals  of  Boris,  who,  in  their  vain  confidence  of  superiot 
strength,  had  devoted  tliis  paltry  town  to  inevitable  destruction,  were 
compelled,  after  h\Q  days  perseverance,  to  measure  back  their  stcpt 
>ithout  even  the  honour  of^having  molested  them  ia  a  skinnish. 
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*  The  Czar  changed  hie  generals,  but  not  his  fortune.  To  Fedoi' 
Chcremetief  he  entrusted  the  siege  of  Kromji  occupied  by  six  thoti* 
wmd  Cosacksy  and  the  chief  partizans  of  his  opponent.  Cheremetief 
reduced  the  fortress  to  ashes.  But  in  his  attempts  to  seize  the  city 
by  assault,  and  to  cut  his  way  through  the  scatten»d  ruins,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  intentional  misconduct  of  his  officers.  The  artillery  was 
unfortunately  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Michael  Soltikof»  who  aban-^ 
doned  his  post  in  the  most  treacherous  manner,  whilst  the  Cosacks^ 
with  a  courage  sharpened  by  revenge  and  despair,  threw  themselves 
on  the  besiegers,  who  pusillanimously  fled,  unmindful  of  th^ir  martidl 
glory.  To  increase  their  misfortune,  an  epidemical  disease  raged 
among  their  troops,  who  were  swept  off  in  numbers  from  the  want  of  ^ 
medical  aid.  After  a  variety  of  delays  and  consultations,  they  re- 
ceived from  Moscow  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  physicians  of  the 
court.  They  were  administered  without  an^  care  or  caution ;  and 
the  thinking  few  will  perhaps  discover  no  uncharitable  spirit  in  the 
supposition  that  the  remedy  must  have  proved  no  less  fatal  than  the 
disorder^ 

*  The  flattie  of  rebellion  now  spread  itself  to  the  capital;  all  classes 
of  men  turned  their  looks  towarcis  the  new  claimant  with  strong  indi^ 
cations  of  favour :  but  as  the  people  in  any  convulsion  of  the  state 
are  always  the  most  presumptuous,  stubborn,  and  intractable,  their 
views  riot  ejhending  to  remote  consequences,  Boris  thought  if  their 
fiery jpa^slons  could  be  once  soothed  and  silenced,  the  ^neral  progress 
of  disaffection  would  soon  be  temtinated.  After  having  revolved  on 
ihany  plans  with  a  singular  quickness,  for  the  perilous  posture  of  afc 
-fkirs  admitted  of  no  dml  delay,  his  acute  discernment  at  last  suggested 
an  expedient  which  for  a  time  controlled  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
people : — he  conunanded  the  patriarch,  (to  whom  the  untaught  rab- 
ble shewed  the  greatest  reverence,  as  their  infallible  oracle  of  truth,) 
and  the  prince  Ivan  Vassili  Chouiski  (who  could  produce  such  au« 
thentic  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  young  prince)  to  parade  the 
streets  and  market-places,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  minds  o^ 
the  people,  bv  the  positive  assurance  that  the  real  Den\ctrius  had  long 
since  perished,  while  the  usurper  of  his  n?me  was  the  notorious  Gre- 
gory Otropief,  monk  of  the  Tschudor  moilastery ;  and  the  more  to 
complete  this  master-stroke  of  their  asseverations,  he  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  grand  apparatus  of  religious  vengeance.  The  impostor  and 
his  accomplices,  with  all  imaginary  solemnity,  Were  excommunicated 
in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Nor  can  we  read  with  surprise,  that 
tiiis  sentence  should  chill  their  minds  with  supepstitious  awe,  when 
ambition,  invested  with  the  ensl^s  of  sovereignty,  after  tram|)ling  on 
the  majesty  of  human  laws,  laying  cities  in  flames,  and  thinning  the 
land  by  its  destructive  swcmi,  has  been  stopped  in  its  victorious  ca«  ' 
reer,  dismayed  by  the  thunder  of  the  dire  anathema. 

*  The  gloomy  and  deceitful  calm  which  hung  over  the  city,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  dread  interdict,  was  however  soon  succeecled  by  an  unfore- 
seen event,  which  once  more'kindled  the  latent  sparks  of  sedition  into 
a  destructive  blaze.  Boris,  rising  from  his  table,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  the  most  excruciaring  pains.  On  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  he  hastened  to  assimae  the  monastic  habit ;  when,  alter  a  short 
illnes9|  he  died  in  the  seventh  year  of  a  Btotmy  reign,  a  sad  example 
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tif  th»  imall  satisfaction  which  an  ambitious  mind  finds  in  the  SlegaL 
seizure  of  supreme  power-'     r*  339. 

We  are  less  satisfied  with  the  introductory  and  concluding 
portion*  of  thb  volume^  tlian  with  the  central  matter.  The 
earlief  narnitive  embellishes  mere  savages  into  organised  associ- 
ations of  republicans^  and  describes  the  revolutions  of  Novgorod, 
as  if  It  were  a  Greek  colony.  The  latter  chapters  represent  Peter- 
tjie  First,  as  Voltaire  has  done,  too  much  like  a  civilised  hero: 
while  his  whole  conduct  seems  to  have  been  more  the  result  of 
sheer  insanity  than  of  good  sense,  and  notoriously  unfavourable  to 
the  real  interests  of  die  civilisation  of  Russia.  A  monarch,  who 
puts  himself  apprentice  to  a  shipwright,  instead  of  sending  a 
nundred  poer  boys  to  learn  the  business,  takes  the  very  slowest 
course  for  getting  up  a  navy.  The  murder  of  his  son,  the 
shaving  of  his  nobility,  the  teaming  to  be  a  drummer,  the 
turning  executioner,  the  habit  of  intoxication,  the  aiFront  offered- 
to  his  clergy,  are  all  of  this  brutal  and  insane  cast.  He  ordered 
his  laws  from  Denmark,  because  it  was  a  country  more  despotic 
than  his  own.  He  fixed  his  metropolis,  out  of  spite  against 
Sweden,  so  far  north,  that  human  industry  may  yet  have  to  give 
i^p  the  needless  and  costlv  contest  with  climate  and  with  nature. 
Riga  was  a  better  situation,  if  a  Baltic  metropolis  were  to  be 
chpsen.  Mr.  Card  i&  not  the  only  admirer  of  Peter  ^  for,  among  the 

?)Sthumous  works  of  Thomas,  occurs  an  epic  poem  en^tled  *i^ 
zar  Pierre/  in  which  the  author  first  lands  his  hero  in  Holland^ 
makes  him  admire  a  territo]!y  in  which  every  thing  is  the  result 
of  human  toil,  and  immediately  determine  on  some  fagging  en- 
terprise for  his  lazy  Russians.  Mr.  Card's  style  is  one  more  of - 
the  many  irritations  of  the  phosphorescent  diction  of  Gibbon. 


Art*  VII.. — Letters  of  Advice  from  a  Mother  to  her  Son.     8w. 
8/.     Boards.     Cadell  fl«rf  Davies.     1803. 

THESE  letters,  originally  written  to  a  beloved  son,  are  now 
offered,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  some  friends,  to  the  public 
attention.  Mrs.  Crespigny  has  yielded,  with  great  propriety,  to 
their  Very  judicious  admonitions ;  and,  had  we  been  of  me  coun-t: 
cil,  we  snould  have  joined  warmly  in  the  solicitation.  Precept* 
from  a  mother's  pen  come  with  additional  power ;  gentleness, 
delicacy,  and  affection,  thus  insinuate  advice  with  peculiar  effi- 
cacy. Instead  of  forcible  energy,  such  advice  winds,,  with  im- 
pressive interest,  round  the  heart :  it  undermines  every  baneful 
passion,  and  wins  by  soft,  by  insensible  advances.  Happy  the 
sons,  whose  juvenile  years  haye  mothers  1  more  happy  those  wh(fe 
liave  siurb  mothei;s  i 

We  mean  not,  howi^ver,  to  offer  thjS  incense,  of  indkczimicate 
praise^  though  we  find  little  tp  condemn.    In  this  intork,  one  of 
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xhe  inconveniences  lately  pointed  out  by  us,  when  examining  a  sn 
milar  publication,  ia  avoided;  viz.  a  want  of  distinguishing  the  aij- 
tuation  of  the  person  for  whose  service  the  letters  were  written. 
We  perceive  these  precepts  addressed  to  a  young  man  in  the  highet" 
paths  of  life,  not  needing  the  assistance  of  a  profession,  or  at- 
tached only  to  a  genteel  one.  To  a  person  in  such  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Crespigny's  advice  will  be  found  highly  salutary;  and, 
though  she  at  times  descends  to  trifles,  yet,  as  she  properly 
shows,  '  trifles '  have  occasionally  a  permanent  and  powerful  in- 
fluence. Perhaps  she  incidentally  stoops  a  little  to  interweave 
a  few  Chesterfieldian  precepts  —  we  mean  not  the  profligate 
ones ;  —  for  the  unsunned  snow  is  not  purer  than  her  morality^ 
neither  gloom  nor  fanaticism  attaches  to  her  religious  precepts  i; 
but  sometimes y^/Vf  Pagreahle  is  her  motto:  yet  who  Mrill  say  it 
is  a  useless  one  ?  In  short,  these  precepts  are  of  the  highest' 
importance  to  the  youth  who,  stepping  *  into  life,' 

<  follows  unrestrained 

Where  virtue  guides,  or  pleasure  leads  the  way.' 

The  thirteen  letters  on  *  Religion'  are  excellent,  and  may  bfe 
regarded  as  an  abstract  of  an  excellent  popular  system  of  natu- 
ral theology.  They  might  convert  a  skeptic,  would  a  skeprifc 
condescencl  to  examine  them  with  a  resolution  to  admit  wha^ 
«ver  is  as  probable  as  his  own  system  requires.  The  letters  on 
*  Charity  '  —  *  (Economy  '  —  *  Generosity  * — *  Gratitude  and 
Friendship  '-—contain  observations  and  precepts  of  great  impor- 
tance. A  tenth  of  the  income  is  recommended  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  uses ;  and  another  tenth  to  be  reserved  for  incidental 
expenses.  If  a  man  in  any  station  of  life  have  a  family,  the  latteir 
proportion  should  be  doubled;  if  his  income  be  precariou^^ 
quadrupled.  We  mention  this  only  to  keep  in  view  that  Mm. 
Crespigny  addresses  her  advice  to  a  young  man  of  a  certain  in- 
dependent fortune,  and  to  prevent  the  precept  from  being  taken 
inaiscriminately.  ^Hie  subject  of  *  Generosity'  is  weB  managed; 
and  the  following  is  a  proper  specimen  of  Mrs.  Crespigny^ 
manner.  We  may  perhaps  observe,  that  the  two  diflfererit 
senses  of  generosity  are  not  sufliciently  distinguished,  though 
they  can  scarcely  be  confounded. 

*  The  genuine  kind  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  takes  its  root  dierey 
tinctures  every  sentiment,  blends  itself  with  every  action,  tod  its  po»» 
sestor  can  xiever  foster  illibendity,  parsimony,  or  any  other  mean  pio^ 
pensity. 

*  l!ne  spurious  sort  has  no  root  in  the  squI,  and  only  accidentaBy 
shews  itself  upon  the  ostentatious  occasions  where  it  may  deceive^ 
though  it  can  easily  be  detected  by  a  scrutinizing  eye ;— it  generally 
^omes  forward  in  some  gift  made  pubHc,  or  in  some  popular  sentiment 
where  the  manner  of  itt  delivery  shews  the  heart  but  little  concerned; 
wfaeif]!^  gewiine  getierosity  never  dumbers  where  the  ftefings  eught 
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to  be  awake,  glows  with  fervour  in  the  cause  of  merit,  in  defence  of 
injured  innocence,  and  in  rescuing  real  worth  from  being  sullied  by 
unjust  accusations,  thoughtless  assertion,  and  misconceived  representa^ 
tions. 

*  The  person  possessed  of  it,  instead  of  giving  into  the  practice  of 
repeating  stories  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  will  ever  be  mclined  to 
skreen  their  faults,  rather  tnan  proclaim  them,  unless  by  skreening 
them  some  evil,  might  arise ; — and,  in  truth,  if  all  our  blemishes  and 
failings  were  too  strictly  scrutinized  and  blazoned*  there  would  be 
very  Tew  found  so  free  from  them  as  to  have  a  right  to  censure 
others. 

«  Censure  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  as  there  are  very  few  persons 
with  whose  true  characters'  we  are  well  acquainted,  and  upon  whose 
actions  we  are  qualified  to  fonn  a  decided  and  just  judgement. — No- 
thing can  be  more  ungenerous*  or,  indeed,  contemptible,  than  to  en- 
i^ourage  an  inquisitive  and  useless  propensity  to  prv  into  the  a^airs 
and  actions  of  others,  and  to  be  a  propagator  of  idle  reports  against 
our  neighbours,  which  are  often  entirely  untrue,  and  very*  seldom  ex- 
actly  as  they  are  rq)resented ;  daily  experience  proves  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  vrive  at  the  exact  truth  of  any  report, — .an  event  within 
half-a-mile  will  be  related  twenty  different  ways ; — and,  though  sensi*^ 
ble  and  liberal  people  are  aware  of  that  uncertainty,  yet  even  they  are 
frequently  too  apt  to  be  in  some  degree  prejudiced  by  a  current  re^ 
port ;  it  is,  therefore,  hiffhly  proper  to  suppress  the  h^bit  of  repeat* 
mg  every  scandalous  or  i£e  story  that  is  told  us.'  p.  179t 

The  whole  of  this  letter  abounds  in  judicious  advice  and  just 
discriminations.  Those  on  *  Drinking'  and  *  Gambling'  demand 
our  approbations  but  a  lady  cannpt  pourtray,  with  full  effect,  the 
disgusting  scenes  which  either  passion  occasions.  It  k  possible^ 
and  with  truth,  to  colour  the  picture  much  higher  \  3o  indeed 
as  to  disgust  a  man  of  delicacy  ^t  the  first  glance.  But  delicacy 
jmd  feeling  are  undermined,  before  the  fascmation  of  either  gan 
have  an  influence.  With  respect  to  gaming,  a  young  man  may 
win  or  lose,  without  great  injury,  a  sum  even  of  importance,  ii 
the  latter  do  not  impair  his  fortune ;  but,  from  the  moment  he 
attempts  to  win  more,  or  to  regain  his  loss,  the  poisoned  arrow 
inflicta  the  wound :  the  d«mon  triumphs.  In  this^  contrary  to 
other  vices,  the  first  step  may  be  innocent ;  the  second  can  ne- 
ver be  recalled. 

On  the  subject  of  'Duelling*  we  shall  say  little.  We  allow 
the  whole  that  moralists,  all  that  Mrs.  Cresptgny,  has  said  against 
It.  Yet  there  are  offences,  which  no  laws  can  reach  5  there  are 
insults,  which  cannot  be  endured.  When  the  measure  is  full,  a 
drop  will  occasion  its  running  over  5  nor  can  we  ever  admit  the 
abstract  proposition,  that  man  shouJd  be  afraid  of  man.  Duel- 
ling will,  we  fear,  still  continue ;  for  the  worst  punishment  for 
the  crime  is  death  a  and  that  the  duellist,  in  the  first  step,  braves. 
The  finest  instance  in  which  a  duel  has  perhaps  ever  been  avoids 
«d,  occurred  in  France.  Two  friends,  on  a  triflmg  occasion,  di«- 
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puted  m  a  coffee-house ;  and  one  was  induced  to  throw  the  ta- 
bles on  which  they  were  playing,  at  the  other.  In  the  moment 
aH  the  horror  of  his  situation  occurred  to  him.  He  must  either 
kill  his  friend  or  be  killed  by  him.  He  went  to  him  at  once^ 
apologised  for  his  passion,  and  offered  his  hand  as  a  testimony 
of  reconciliation;  which  the  other  immediately  accepted.  *Now, 
gentlemen,'  says  he,  explatoing  his  feelings  and  situation,  *I 
know  the  construction  that  may  be  put  on  my  behaviour — i  am 
ready  to  go  out  with  any  one  who  disapproves  of  it.*  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  no  censure  appeared — Vive  le  sentiment ! 
was  the  general  acclamation. 

The  letters  which  treat  of  '  Love  and  Marriage*  are,  in  every 
view,  commendable.  Mrs.  Crespigny  takes  off^  the  mask  whicn 
disguises  some  of  her  sex :  we  wish  she  had  done  it  more  gene- 
rally j  but  she  probably  knows  nothing  of  the  worst  part.  Early 
marriages  are  certainly  improper;  other  connexions  more  so. 
'iTie  disadvantages  of  the  ftrst,  and  the  infamy  of  the  last,  are 
properly  exposed. 

'Svsrearmg*  and  *  Falsehood*  are  held  up  in  the  Hght  they  me- 
rit ;  and  ^Seduction'  is  jusdy  reprobated.  The  letters  on  *  Con- 
nexions in  Society  *  relate  to  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  chiU 
drep  to  parents ;  of  brothers  to  sisters ;  and  reciprocally.  The 
importance  of  *  Trifles '  is  well  displayed ;  and  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  circumstan(:es  not  generally  deemed  essential  is  justly 
^i]Lfov:ed. 

*  You  win  find  that  more  than  half  theliappiness  of  life  depends  upoa 
trifles:  great  ewnts  happen  comparatiTely  but  seldom,  and,  when  they 
C>cc\ir«  if  unfottuoate,  every  thing  possible  is  done  to  naitigate  their  iu 
effects  ;— not  so  by  the  chagrin  produced  from  trifle* — they  do  not 
appear  of  magnitude  enough  to  interest  others  for  you,  and  they  teize 
away  your  comfort,  corrode  your  temper,  and  destroy  your  ease  ;— 
only  self-felt — at  first  sight,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  triflmg  to  say,  that 
our  happiness  in  general  actually  depends  more  upon  trifles  than  events 
of  magnitude — ^but  certainly  it  is  the  fact. 

*  Trifles  occur  .every  halt  hour,  every  minute,  and,  if  they  are  rcn* 
dered  of  a  galUng  unpleasant  nature — if  they  are  tinctured  with  the  ir- 
ritability of  a  hu^and  or  wife — with  the  peeriihnett  of  a  patent*^ 
with  the  acrimoniout  Jealousy  of  a  sister— -or  the  overbearing  manners 
of  a  brother — our  feeUngs  will  certainly  be  grated  and  hurt ;  and  the 
repeated  stroke  will  as  certainly  undermine  aflectioot  as  the  washing 
Ot  the  sea  will  undermine  the  bank  against  which  it  is  continually 
dashing.'  r.556« 

The  ktters  on  ^Time'  are  eood;  atul  indeed  the  value,  of 
time  is  enforced  trough  tlie  whole  volume  \  the  value  of  thai 
which  it  is  the  study  of  fashionable  men  to  destroy  or  escape 
from.  The  regular  allotment  of  hours,  if  practicable  \  the  doinf 
that  early  which  must  at  last  be  done,  are  precepts  in  appear** 
ance  obviousj  but  much  neglected*     An  hour  lost  in  the  n^pro- 
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in^  omnot  always  be  overtaken  by  any  exertion  durine  the  en» 
siung  day.  Those  men  who  transact  tlie  most  various  ousiness 
ire  most  often  found  at  leisure,  if  they  possess  only  a  very  Htde 
address  to  leave  no  accumulation  of  what  can  be  performed 
it  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  letters  on  'fiehaviour  to  Inferiors/  on  *  Dress/  'Conver- 
sation/ and  '  Accomplishments^'  merit  no  particular  rexnark* 
That  on  'Drawing'  is  not  sufficiently  explicit.  Perhaps  drawing 
and  music  should  engage  no  more  of  a  young  man's  attention 
than  to  enable  him  to  jU(Lg;e  of  the  perfbrmances  of  others.  The 
execution,  the  practice,  oetnands  too  much  time>  which  can  be 
better  employed,  and  leads  to  company  from  which  nothing  eise 
can  be  learnt — at  least  nothing  valuable — and  sometimes  to  die 
society  of  those  whose  general  conduct,  connexions,  and  conver-* 
^tion,  are  discreditable. 

The  letter  on  *  Diversions '  offers  nothing  of  particular  impor.- 
Cance.  We  must  now  leave  this  elegant  volume,  which  we 
need  not  a^in  conunend.  We  could  wish  that  every  young 
man  would  i^sid  it  with  attention.  Religion  here  assumes 
its  most  attractive  jgarb  \  morality  and  virtue  their  loveliest  co* 
lourii^. 


Art*  Vni. — LeH&s  to  a  Young  Lady  on  a  Course  of  English 
Poetry.  By  J.  Afkin,  M.  D.  l2mo.  4j.  Boards.  Johnson, 
1804. 

DR.  AIKIN's  literary  popularity  is  well-merited.  The  un^ 
affected  purity  of  his  style,  the  judicious  precision  of  hjs  taste, 
flie  benevolence  of  his  morality,  ought  to  endear  his  produc- 
tions to  the  parent  and  tb  thie  pupil. 

To  the  readers  of  English  poetry  these  letters  wfll  form  p 
welcome  present.  They  will  recall  to  notice,  and  prompt  a  re- 
"perusal  ot,  many  excellent  gqd  instructive  pieces.  They  will 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  novice,  by  teaching  where  to  skip* 
They  will  embolden  the  incipient  critic,  who  finds,  on  consulta-* 
tion,  his  sympathies  corroborated.  They  may  prepare^  what  is 
much  wanted  both  (or  foreign  and  domestic  circulation,  an 
anthology  of  our  minor  poets,  from  which  the  weeds  of  Par^ 
iiassus  uiould  be  Birown  aside  for  ever. 

The  ktters^  respecting  Youpg  are  ^ong  the  mogt  original 
and  justt 

f  As  one  of  oTu-  latest  subjects  was  satire^  I  shall  now,  by  way  of 
itomparieon^  direct  you  to  another  satirist  of  con«iderab)e  note,  of 
^oh^  bo^ev^,  W6  shall  probably  have  more  to  say  gilder  anoihor 
IshM.  This  19  Dr.  Younor,  a  cotemporary  of  Pope,  and  on^  of  the 
poetiqd  contteliation  of  that  period.  This  author  has  left  us,  under 
|he  generd  heod  fdf  **  S4Qve  of  Famei  the  universal  Pa^iioni'*  Kvea 
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mtiresy  in  which  I^  illiistraites  by  example  this  aasumed  prixxnple  of 
human  conduct.  Like  all  other  theorists  on  the  mind,  who  aim  at 
simplicity  in  their  explanation  of  the  varieties  of  human  character,  he 
has  laid  more  stress  upon  his  fundamental  principle  than  it  will  pro* 
perly  bear ;  and  in  many  of  the  portraits  which  ne  draws,  the  love  of 
fame  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a  leading  feature.  In  reality^  Young 
was  a  writer  of  much  more  fancy  than  iudgement.  He  paints  with  a 
brilliant  touch  and  strong  colouring,  but  with  httle  attention  to  na- 
lure ;  and  his  satires  are  rather  exercises  of  wit  and  invention  than 
grave  exposures  bf  human  follies  and  vices.  He,  indeed,  runs  through 
9ie  ordinary  catalogue  of  fashionable  excesses,  but  in  such  a  style  of 
whimsical  exaggeration,  that  his  examples  have  the  air  of  mere  crea* 
lure*  of  the  imagination.  His  pieces  are,  however,  entertaining,  and 
are  marked  with  the  stifaap  of  onginal  eenius.  Having  much  less  ego- 
tism than  those  of  Pope,  rfiey  have  a  less  splenetic  air ;  and  the  au- 
thor's aim  seems  to  be  so  mueh  more  to  show  his  wit,  than  to  indulge 
his  rancour,  that  his  severest  strokes  give  Httle  pain. 

^  It  has  been  observed,  that  Youngs  satires  are  strings  of  epigrams. 
His  sketches  of  characters  are  generally  terminated  by  a  pointy  and 
ihany  of  his  couplets  might  be  received  as  proverbial  maxims  or  sen* 
tences.    Such  are  the  fonowihg : 

^  Men  should  press  forward  in  fame's  glorious  chace } 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race.-^ 

*  There  is  no  woman  where  there's  no  reserve. 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  starve. — 

*  The  num  who  builds  and  wants  wherewith  to  pay. 
Provides  a  home  from  which  to  run  away.— 

«  A  common  figure  of  speech  with  him  is  the  anti/iesh,  where  two 
members  of  a  sentence,  apparently  in  opposition  to  each  other,  are 
connected  by  a  {jubtle  turn  m  the  sense.    Thus, 

*  And  tatirise  with  nothing  but  tl^eir^w^. — 

*  'Tis  Inhumantty  to  hkis  by  chance. — 

*  A  shameless  woman  is  the  worst  of  men*'-^ 

*  Because  she's  ri^ht,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong,-^ 

*  With  wit,  or  the  association  of  distant  ideas  by  some  unexpected 
resemblance,  he  abounds.  Ahnost  every  page  affords  instances  of  his 
inventive  powers  in  this  respect ;  some,  truly  beautiful ;  others,  odd 
and  quaint.  I  shall  produce  one  as  a  specimen,  which  you  may  clas» 
^ify  as  your  judgement  shall  direct : 

*  Like  cats  in  airpimips,  to  subsist  we  strive 
On  joys  too  thin  to  keep  the  soul  ahve. 

*  There  is  little  of  the  majestic  or<lignified  in  Young's  satires;  not 
that  he  was  incapaUe  of  sublimhy,  but  because  the  view  he  took  of 
men  and  manners  generally  excluded  it*  Yet  his  account  in  the  se* 
venth  satire  df  the  final  cause  of  that  principle,  the  love  of  fame,  it 
introduced  by  some  very  noble  lines,  woich  Pope  could  scarcely  hate 
furpassed: 
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*  Shot  from  above,  by  heaven's  indulgence,  came 
This  generous  ardour,  this  imcon^uer'd  flame, 
To  warm,  to  raise,  to  deify  mankind, 

Still  burning  brightest  in  the  noblest  mind. 
By  large-8oul*d  men,  for  thirst  of  fame  renown'd, 
Wise  laws  were  fram'd,  and  sacred  arts  vrevG  found : 
Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriots  rest^ 
And  made  a  btth\'ark  of  the  warrior^s  breast. 

«  The  purpose  of  the  passage,  indeed,  is  to  offer  incense  at  the 
«hrine  of  royalty  ;  for  Young  bestowed  adulation  as  largely  as  cen- 
sure, and  always'  with  a  view  to  his  interest ;  in  which  he  is  disadvan- 
tageously  distinguished  from  Pope.  Two  meaner  lines  will  not  easily 
be  found  than  the  following  in  his  praise  of  queen  Caroline ; 

*  Her  favour  is  diffused  to  that  degree, 
Excess  of  goodness !  it  has  hedfn'don  me* 

*  These  are  at  the  close  of  his  secifnd  satire  on  women ;  for  his  po- 
Iteness  did  not  prevent  him  from  employing  the  lash  with  even  pecu- 
liar force  on  the  tender  sex.  I  think,  however,  you  will  feel  yourself 
little  hurt  by  these  attacks  ;  for  his  ridicule  consists  in  presenting  a 
«eries  of  cancatures,  drawn  rather  from  fancy  than  observation  ;  and 
he  does  not  treat  the  whole  sex  with  that  contempt  which  is  perpetu- 
ally breaking  out  in  the  writings  pf  Pope  and  Swift. 

«  Before  you,  for  the  present,  lay  down  this  author,  I  wijl  desire 
Tou  to  peruse  a  piece  ot  descriptive  Ppctry,  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  master  of  a  very  different  ^tyfe.  This  is  his  "  Paraphrase  on 
Part  of  the  Rook  of  Job,"  a  composition  in  its  onginal  the  most  sub- 
lime of  those  sacred  writings  which  it  accompanies,  thotigh,  as  in  all 
other  Hebrew  poetry,  its  grandeur  is  allied  to  obscurity.  Young  has 
made  litttle  addition  to  the  primitive  imagery,  but  has  rendered  it  more 
clear  and  precise,  while  it  cbnjtains  alj  its  force  and  splendour.  The 
descriptions  are  not  always  accurate,  and  the  language  sometimes  bor- 
ders upon  extravagjance ;  bu^  his  object  was  poetical  effect,  and  this 
he  has  produced  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Thus,  after  his  highly 
wrought  picture  of  the  Hon  in  his  nightly  ravages,  he  fixes  and  con« 
centrates  the  impression  of  terror,  by  the  figure  of  the  flying  8hep» 
herd,  who 

*  . . . .  shudders  at  the  talon  in  the  dust* 

*  This  is  a  strpke  of  real  genius!'   p..  JOS. 

'  There  remains  among  the  blank  verse  poenw  a  wry  celebrated 
work,  of  a  kind  totally  different  fix)m  those  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered,  the  "  Night  Thought^"  of  Dr.  Young.  The  originality 
and  high  reputation  of  this  peiibrmance  undoubtedly  entitle  it  to  the 
notice  of  all  students  of  English  poetry;  yet  I  feel  ^ome  hesitation  in 
rpcaking  of  it  to  yoji  in  recommendatory  terms.  Against  any  bad  ef- 
ftct  it  might  have  upon  your  literary  taste,  I  think  you  are  suffi- 
ciently fortified  by  the  number  of  excellent  productions  which  have 
been  submitted  to  your  perpsal ;  but  I  cannot  be  so  secure  with  re- 
tp*?ct  to  its  influence  upon  your  sentiments  in  more  important  points, 
•*  What  i  {it  will  be  laid)  can  you  doubt  to  put  into  the  hands  of  » 
female  pupil  the  admired  work  of  the  pious  and  seraphic  Young  P 
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A  %boft  view  of  the  tmrit  in  which  he  wrote  it,  and  the  system  updii 
.  trhich  it  is  formed,  wul  explain  my  doubts* 

*  The  writer  was  a  man  of  warm  feeKngs,  ambitioas  both  of  fame 
and  advancemeat.  He  set  out  in  life  upon  an  eager  pursuit  of  what 
is  chiefly  rallied  by  men  of  the  world ;  attached  himself  to  patrons^ 
some  of  them  such  as  moral  delicacy  would  have  shimned,  and  was  not 
sparing  in  adulation.  His  rewards,  however,  w6re  much  inferior  to 
his  expectations ;  he  lived,  as  he  himself  says,  -"  to  be  so  long  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  forgot,"  and  he  was  obliged  to  bunr  his  chagrin 
in  a  country  parsonage.  He  also  met  with  domestic  losses  of  the 
most  aiffectmg  kind,  and  he  possessed  little  vigoiur  of  mind  to  bear  up 
against  misfortune.  In  this  state  he  sat  down  to  write  his  **  Complaint,** 
(for  that  is  the  other  title  of  the  Night  Thoughts,)  at  a  time  whea 
he  was  haunted  with  the  **  ghosts  of  his  departed  joys,"  and  every 
past  pleasure  "  pained  him  to  the  heart."  His  first  object,  therfr. 
fore,  is  to  dress  the  world  in  the  colours  of  that  "  night "  through 
which  he  surveyed  it ; — to  paint  it  as  a  scene 

*  Where's  nought  substantial  but  our  misery  i 
Where  joy  (if  joy)  but  heightens  our  distress* 

*  In  his  progress  he  endeavours  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  every 
comfort  proceeding  from  worldly  hopes  or  human  philosophy,  and  U> 
humble  the  soul  to  the  dust  by  a  sense  of  its  own  vileness,  and  tii© 
inanity  of  every  thing  terrestrial.  This  prepares  the  Avay  for  die  ad- 
^linistration  of  the  grand  and  sole  remedy  for  the  evih  of  life — ^the 
hope  of  immortality  as  represented  in  the  Christian  revelation.  Hb 
view  of  this  scheme  is  of  the  most  awful  kind.  He  conceives  a 
.wrathful  and  avenging  God,  on  the  point  of  dooming  all  his  offending^ 
that  is,  all  his  rational,  creatures  to  eternal  destruction,  but  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  the  ransom  paid  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
his  Son.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce  concerning  the  sound- 
ness of  his  theology ;  but  so  deep  is  the  gloom  it  spreads  over  his 
whole  poem,  that, ,  in  eflect,  it  overpowers  the  hght  of  his  consola- 
tion.    There  is  a  kind  of  captious  austerity  in  all  his  reasonin?s  con- 

.  ceming  the  things  of  this  world,  that  charges  with  guilt  ana  folly 
every  attempt  to  be  happy  in  it.  Every  circumstance  is  dwelt  upon 
that  can  image  life  as  vam  and  miserable ;  and  lest  any  gladsome  note 
should  cheer  the  transitory  scene,  he  perpetually  sounds  in  the  eaia 
the  knell  of  death.  Such  a  picture  of^this  world,  I  am  i;ure,  is  ill 
calculated  to  inspire  love  for  its  Creator ;  and  I  think  it  as  little  fitted 
to  foster  the  mutual  charities  of  life,  and  put  men  in  good  humour 
with  each  other.  What  a  contrast  to  the  amiable  theology  of  the 
Seasons ! 

*  I  cannot  wish  therefore  that  the  Night  Thoughts  should  become 
your  favourite — that  vou  shguld  ponder  over  it,  and  make  it  your 
closet  companioq.  Yet^  as  a  work  of  genius,  it  is  certainly  cntitbd 
to  admiration ;  and  many  of  its  striking  sentences  concerning  the 
abuse  of  time,  the  vanity  of  frivolous  pursuits,  the  uncertamty  of 
human  enjoyments,  and  the  nothingness  of  temporal  existence  com- 
pared to  eternal,  are  well  worthy  of  being  impressed  upon  the  m#- 
mory.  No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  equalled  Youngr  in  the  strength  and 
brilhafu^  which  he  imparts  to  those  sentiments  irtucb  are  fundamental 
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to  hia  design.  He  presents  them  lo  every  possiUe  shi^,  enferdlv 
them  by  every  imaginable  argument,  sometimes  compresses  them  into 
a  maximy  sometimes  expands  them  into  a  sentence  of  rhetoric,  tett 
them  off  by  contrast,  and  illustrates  tliem  by  similitude.  It  ha* 
already  been  observed,  in  speaking  of  his  satires,  how  much  he  aboand^ 
in  antithesis.  This  work  is  quite  overrun  with  them ;  they  often 
occupy  several  successive  lines  ;  and  while  some  strike  with  the  force 
of  lightning,  others  idly  gleam  like  a  meteor.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  other  figures :  some  are  almost  unrivalled  in  subUmity  5  many  are 
to  be  admired  for  their  novelty  and  ingenuity ;  many  are  amusing  only 
by  their  extravagance.  It  was  the  author's  aim  to  say  every  thin^ 
wittily ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  has  often  strayed  into  the  paths 
of  false  wit.  It  is  one  of  his  characteristics  to  run  a  thought  quite 
out  of  breath ;  so  that  what  was  striking  at  the  commencement,  is 
rendered  flat  and  tiresome  by  amplification.  Indeed^  without  this 
talent  of  amplifying,  he  could  never  have  produced  a  work  of  the 
length  of  the  Night  Thoughts  from  so  small  a  stock  of  fundamental 
ideas. 

*  I  cannot  foresee  how  fisr  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  novel  and  striking  conceptions,  will  lead  you  on  through 
a  performance  which,  I  believe,  appears  ttfdious  to  most  readers  before 
they  arrive  at  the  termination.  Some  of  the  earlier  books  will  afford 
you  a  complete  specimen  of  his  manner,  and  furnish  you  with  some 
t)f  h^«  finest  passages.  You  will,  doubtless,  not  stop  short  of  the 
third  book,  entitled  "  Nardssa,"  the  theme  of  which  he  characteriae* 
as 

*  Soft,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair.* 

*  It  will  show  you  the  author's  powers  in  the  pathetic,  where  the 
topic  called  them  forth  to  the  fullest  exertion ;  and  you  will  probably 
find  that  he  has  mingled  too  much  fancy  and  playfulness  with  nis  gpiet, 
to  render  it  highly  Secting. 

*  The  versification  of  Young  is  entirely  modelled  by  his  style  of 
writing.  That  being  pointed,  sententious,  and  broken  into  short  de- 
tached clauses,  his  hues  almost  constantly  are  tenninated  with  a  pause 
in  the  sense,  so  as  to  preclude  all  the  varied  and  lengthened  melody  of 
which  blank  verse  is  capable,  ^aken  singly,  however,  they  are  ge« 
nerally  free  from  harshness,  and  sometimes  are  eminently  music^' 
F.  176. 

If  we  had  to  find  a  fault  with  this  elegant  little  volomei  it 
would  be  the  absence  of  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  praise,  when 
speaking  of  otir  greatest  writers.  A  stranger  to  our  literature, 
who  should  first  become  acquainted  with  it  from  this  book, 
might  imagine  that  Collins  and  Akenside  were  nearly  on  a  level 
in  point  of  reputation  and  excellence :  whereas  Akenside  is 
rather  supported  and  approved  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  and 
liberal  tendency  of  his  productions^  than  read  with  any  thrilling 
glow  of  delight  and  admiration ;  while  Collins,  who  has  more 
Rults,  may  confidently  be  opposed  to  the  greatest  masters  of 
song,  whom  antiquity  or  die  modern  literature  of  the  continent 
has  to  offer  in  the  same  department  of  composition.  The  habitual 
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CH^miess  of  temper,  which  pervades  this  correct,  candid,  and 
equitable  criticism,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  evenness  of 
emotion  5  and  thus,  in  some  degree,  to  intercept  an  immediate 
perception  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  authors  characterised. 


Art.  IX. — Pcemsy    by    Peter   Bayleyy   Jun.  Esq,      Svq,      7s. 
Boards.     Miller.     1803. 

The  satires  of  Churcliill  are  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
ease.  They  want  the  full  flow  of  Dryden,  and  that  attention 
to  general,  not  individual,  nature,  which  preserves- a  value  after 
the  oc<pasion  is  forgotten.  They  v/ant  the  condensation  of 
sense,  perpetually  admirable  in  Pope,  which  renders  his  com* 
mon-places  so  expedient  for  quotation.  They  want  imagery, 
which  poetry  ought  never  to  want ;  and  they  are  consequently 
hastening' to  the  family-vault  of  the  Capulets.  The  satires  before 
us,  like  others  which  have  emanated  from  the  anti-jadobin  school^ 
exhibit  the  faults  of  Churchill. 

The  author,  it  must  be  owned,  is  very  modest. 

*  And  now,  since  honest  folks,  when  books  they  buy. 

Choose  them  or  by  the  finger  or  the  eye ; 

Now,  since  a  wort  with  creamy  paper  grac'd. 

With  sure  success  lays  claim  to  wit  and  taste. 

Since  hot-press'd  pages  give  the  best  pretence 

To'iorce,  to  genius,  judgment,  and  sound  sense, 

Buhner  shall  be  my  printer,  every  line 

On  wire-wove  foolscap,  or  bright  crown,  shall  shine  ; 

High-wrought  vignettes  my  title-page  shall  grace. 

And  Pybus,  quite  outdone,  shall  nioe  his  face  ; 

Pybus,  whom  jealous  indignation  fir'd 

When  first  he  mark'd  how  every  art  conspir'd 

To  deck  our  honoured  Shakflrpeare's  matchless  page  ; 

But  soon  to  emulation  tum'd  his  rage. 

And  •*  Yes,"  he  cried,  •^  the  Alderman  shall  see 

**  That  I  can  be  magnificent  as  he, 

"  Superb  my  book  shall  blaze  before  the  town, 

"  And  Shakspeare's  self  shall  yieki  to  me  the  crown.*' 

^  F.  Nay,  if  you*re  willing  to  quit  all  pretence 

To  judgment,  reason,  and  to  common  sense ;  ^    ' 

If  you  are  pleas'd  your  verses  should  be  seen 

Mixt  ^nth  senigmas  on  a  medley  skreen  ; 

If  this  suffices,  and  you  think  this  fame, 

Write  on,  and  welcome,  write,  in  Folly's  name.^     f .  2. 

A  note,  contiguous  to  tliis  passage,  blames  Joan  of  Arq  for  it» 
anri-British  spirit.  This  is  unju^.  Voltaire,  in  order  to  render 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France  a  contemptible  effort, 
degrades  that  heroine  into  a  soldier's  tcuU.    Mr.  Southey>  in 
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order  to  render  the  defeat  less  humiliating,  ag^andides  that  W 
roine  into  a  second  Mahomet.  Where  me  historian  will  {rface 
her,  may  be  doubted ;  but  the  interests  of  our  national  vanity 
plainly  require  the  highest  possible  exaltation  of  her  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  and  of  the  justice  of  her  cause.  Else  we 
were  conquered  by  the  silliest  of  panics,  and  revenged  our 
shame  by  the  most  needless  of  barbarities. 
This  author  seems  to  be  an  advocate  for  Irish  love. 

*  Sure  it  were  better  with  the  rugged  pride 
Of  our  forefathers,  from  the  softer  toils 
Of  love  to  turn  disdainful,  or  to  rush, 
Burning  with  savage  ardour,  on  those  joys 
Which  vigour  only,  and  the  strength  that  lives 
In  well-knit  nerved  could  give  in  mder  days. 
When  force  was  wooing,  and  the  sturdy  grasp 
Of  strong  constraint  was  courtship  ;  so  the  strength 
Of  that  dark  god  avail'd,  who  from  the  fields 
Of  flowery  Enna  bore  fair  Proserpine, 
When  she  her  lap  with  od'rous  blossoms  fill'd 
Amid  her  blithe  companions. 

If  the  heart 
Of  that  stem  king  who  by  the  yellow  stream 
Of  Tiber  6le\v  his  brother,  in  revenge 
For  his  new  city  mock'd,  had  known  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  Love's  sweet  anguish,  to  dissolve, 
1^0 St  in  luxiu-'ous  fondness,  then  the  might 
Of  Rome  had  never  aw'd  the  subject  world : 
But  he,  an  empire's  fate  on  that  slight  toy, 
A,  woman's  will,  not  hanging,  by  surprise 
And  timely  force  his  subjects  chose  to  mate  » 
So  to  that  pow'r  to  whom  Thoossa  bore 
The  brutal  strength  of  horrid  Polypheme 
Apt  games  and  feasts  were  done. — ^To  view  the  sports^ 
C^e  all  the  Sabine  damsels,  in  attire 
Ornate  and  gay ;  they  from  the  grassy  seats. 
That  best  befit  the  rustic  circus,  view. 
Jocund  awhile,  the  pastime,  till  the  king 
A  sudden  signal  gives ;  then  forth  a  band 
Of  soldiers  rushes  (while  an  armed  j^yre 
Surrounds  the  throng),  to  seize  their  destin'd  brides* 
X^ud  were  the  shrieks,  and  dissonant  the  cries 
Of  those  astonish'd,  when,  with  eyes  of  fire^ 
Amid  their  ranks  the  fierce  ungovem'd  youth, 
Spurr'd  by  the  sudden  stings  of  quick  desire, 
Rush'd ; — ^what  could  woman's  strength  avail  to  stem 
rnie  rage  of  passion,  heighten'd  bv  the  charms 
Profusely  then  displayed  T     Each  m  his  arms. 
Stung  by  remembrance  of  love's  genial  joys. 
Now  long  disus'd,  bears  dff  his  struggling  bride 
To  forc'd  espousals. — ^From  the  ravish'd  joys 
Qf  those  embraces,  not  by  dalliance  won. 
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' .-         Or  theiewd  tinkling  of  a  cittern's  strings, 
A  race  of  heroes  came  in  after  days. 
Who  high  above  the  thrones  of  princes  rais'd 
Their  curule  chair,  while  to  their  fasces  bow'd 
The  nations  round,  ?.nd  at  their  chariot  wheels 
Kings  led  in  chains  the  pomp  of  triumph  swell'd. 

*  Of  all  that  owns  love's  influence  in  the  range 
Of  wide  creation,  man  alone  essays 

.To  win  return  by  prayer^  by  tears,  and  sighs.— 
With  fires  more  fierce  within  the  breasts  of  brutes 
Flames  the  instinctive  passion— With  the  rige 
Of  madness  stung,  with  all  his  veins  on  fire 
And  to  the  marrow  pierc'd,  the  lusty  steed 
Bursts  from  the  stalls,  and  snuffs  the  distant  mare. 
Along  the  plain,  o'er  rocks,  through  forest  shades,  - 
He  bounds  impetuous ;  or  amid  the  stream 
Of  roaring  torrents  plunges,  and  the  surge 
Disparts  u4th  chest  high-swelling,  in  the  strife 
Of  waters  neighing ;  while  !iis  golden  mane 
Streams  in  the  wind,  or  floats  amid  the  wave. 

*  Deep  in  Matamba's  forests,  by  the  lake 
Of  Zambre,  and  the  ever-burning  sands 

Of  drear  Berdoa's  waste,  or  Gubur's  plains. 
The  glaring  lion  grapples  with  his  mate, 
Madd'ning  with  savage  rapture  ;  with  his  roar 
The  desart  shakes  around,  and  distant  groves 
Echo  the  transports  of  his  horrid  joys.'     p.  153. 

There  are  sonnets,  elegies,  descriptive  poems,  and  other 
pleasing  little  pieces,  in  this  splendid  volume.  They  are  of  a 
kind  natural  to  a  luxurious  and  polished  age,  little  obaoxious  tu 
the  cavils  of  criticism,  or  to  the  enthusiasms  of  panegyric. 
Like  the  emulsions  of  the  apothecary,  they  may  be  recommend-* 
ed  with  safety,  taken  with  gratification,  and  missed  without  re- 
gret, when  the  fastidious  nours  of  leisure  require,  but  supply 
not,  an  interesting  occupation.  The  love  of  picturesque  art  is 
a  peculiar  and  ornamental  trait  of  these  poems :  the  author  is 
probably  indifferent  to  forward  colouring  5  for  he  selects  West 
and  Fusel!  as  the  favourites  of  his  judgement. 


Art.  X.- — The  Institutions  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  delivered 
in  a  Course  of  Lectures^  by  Jo.  Baptist  Burserius  de  Kanir 
feld.     Translated  from  the  Latin,  by  IVilUam  Cullen  Brown, 
5  Fo/s,    8vo.     21.  \5s.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1803. 

WE  have  been  often  tempted  to  examine  this  work,  in  the 
progressive  volumes,  which  have  appeared  at  different  periods : 
yet  we  resolved  to  wait  for  the  conclusion,  as  it  did  not  seem  o? 
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sufficient  importance  to  require  a  minute  analysis,  while  num^ 
reus  other  objects,  which  we  thought  more  interesting,  claim-' 
,ed  at^the  same  time  our  immediate  attention. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  translator,  in  his  introduction,  gives  no 
account  ot  hb  author.  The  title  Me  Kanifeld*,  added  to  the 
name,  conveys  no  information ;  and  we  miehjt  as  well,  in  Soutli 
Britain,  be  expected  to  fix  the  topograpliy  of  every  minute 
Highland  lairdship.  The  whole  would  seem,  at  fiiat  sight,  to 
be  a  German  work  j  but,  even  if  Ticini  did  not  appear  in  the  ti- 
tle-page of  the  priginal,  Burserius  gi^s,  in  different  parts  of 
these  volumes,  sufficient  information,  by  styling  himself  profes* 
sor,  &c.  Ticinensis.  Ticinum  does  not  occur  in  any  early  clas- 
sical author.  It  is,  however,  Pavia,  and  the  river  Tessino  still 
retains  very  nearly  the  ancient  name.  Claudian  and  Silius  Ita- 
licus  mention  it;  which  we  chiefly  notice,  as  it  haa  puzzled  some 
scholars  and  geographers. 

Frondentibus  humida  ripis 


Colla  levant  pulcher  Ticinus,  et  Addua  visu 

Coerulus.  Claudian*  6  Comula^*  Honorn^ 

Cceruleas  Ticinus  aquas  et  sts^a  vadoso 

Perspicuus  servat  turban  ncscia  fundo.      Silius  ItaL  lib.  iv. 

The  translator's  introduction  is  in  no  respect  happy }  even 
his  title,  in  a  medical  view,  is  equivocal.  While,  in  academic 
courses,  tlie  i$istitutiotts  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  phrase  ^  institutions  of  the  practice '  appears  a  solecism.  In 
the  introduction,  also,  he  remarks,  that  the  reputation  cf  the 
work,  and  the  few  topies  imported  into  our  own  country,  ren- 
dered either  a  new  edition  or  a  translation  necessary.  The  lat- 
ter was  chosen,  as  not  inimical  to  the  diffusion  of  classical 
erudition,'  since,  by  facilitating  the  different  sources  of  useful 
science,  more  leisure  is  left  ^  for  indulging  in  the  gratificatioa 
and  emolument  to  be  derived  from  reading  the  bentities  of  ancient 
j^try  and  history .''  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  phy- 
sician who  could  be  gratified  with  the  ancient  classics,  would  be 
gready  itnpedcd  by  the  language  of  Burserius.  The  translatoC 
was  probably  thinking  of  Uaubius'  Pathdogy,  or  the  Element* 
gf  Brown. 

The  author  speaks  with  becoming  modesty  in  his  preface,  and 
chiefly  alludes  to  the  division  of  fevers,  in  which  he  has  follow- 
ed the  ancient  physicians.  He  first  oflTers  what  is  styled  *  a  short 
Commentary  on  Inflammation  \*  in  reality,  a  full  account  of  the 
Mmions  of  tlie  writers  who  have  preceded  him  on  this  subject. 
He  attributes  inflammation  immediately  to  irritation.  Obstruc- 
tion 18  only  a  cause,  when  it  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  by 
its  acrimony  in  consequence  of  stagnation.  Even  in  the  velnSf 
our  author  supposes  that  some  irritability  may  exist,  and  may 
occasion  inflammation  from  acrimony,  particuh^ly  in  the  vena 
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pottamm.  Burserius,  in  the  work  itself,  first  treats  of  *  fevers  in 
general/  and  next  of  their  'divisions  and  differences.*  These, 
with  many  physidahs  pn  the  continent,  he  mtdtiplies  with  little 
reason.  According  ta  every  rule  of  arrangement,  they  are  va-* 
rieties  only,  and  do  not  always  require  a, different  treatment. 
The  first  part  comprehends  the  intermitting  fevers  \  the  second 
die  continent,  comprehending  the  simple  and  malignant  ephe-» 
mera ;  the  synochus  simplex,  or  pure  inflammatory  fever  j  the 
putrid  synochus  of  the  atieients ;  the  slow  nervous  ^commonly 
called  malignant)  fever,  and  the  liectic  fever,  by  which  the  au- 
tlior  means  the  idiopathic  hectfd  of  the  ancient  authors,'  distinct 
ftom  those  fevers  from  vomicae  in  the  lungs,' ol^structibns  in  the' 
liver,  mesenteric  glands,  &c.  \  ,    ^ 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remittents,  improperly  sepa- 
rated from  the  intermittents.  The  first  of  these  is  the  continuei 
quotidian,  the  common  remittent:  in  the  same  seaion  are  ar- 
ranged the  catarrhal  fever,  the  milk-fever  of  puerperal  women, 
and  the  acute  gastric  fever.  The  milk-fever  is  separated  from 
the  true  puerperal  fever ;  and-  Burserius  considers  the  latter  as 
differing  in  different  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  his  con* 
founding  all  puerperal  complaints  of  the  febril^  IdAd,  and  tt6t 
distinguishing  the  true  acute  dtseisise  which  attacks  on  the  third 
day,  and  is  as  clearly  discriminated  as  small-pox  of  measles.  The 
continued  tertian  causus  is  next  noticed :  and  to  these  are  added 
th^  remittents,  whose  return  differs,  following  sometimes  the 
quotidian,  sometimes  the  tertian  type.  The  continued  quartan^ 
whose  existence  is  doubtful,  concludes  the  remittents. 

The  compound  continued  fevers  are  included  ill  thie  foitrth 
part,  viz.  the  semitertians,  hemitritsei,  &c.  with  some  of  the 
more  irregular  remitt^ts,  and  a  disease  which  has  no  separate 
existence,  *  the  colliquative  fever/ 

On  our  author^s  view  of  fevers  we  shall  make  a  few  general  ny' 
marks.'  As  a  collection  of  facts  and  opinions,  the  work  is  highly  va- 
luable. The  best  authors  have  been  consulted ;  and  their  opinion^ 
are  fairly  detailed,  vnth.  Burserius's  own  sentiments.  So  far  th^ 
work  is  useful  and  important ;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  title  ol^ 
<  Doctor  in  Medicine*  has  been  often  given  to  those  who  cannot 
read  Latin,  or  write  English,  some  of  whom  have  been  brought  to 
our  critical  bar,  these  volumes  may  be  advantageous  by  informing 
their  readers  that  such  authors  really  exist.  We  would  carfy  oof 
recommendation  ho  further;  for  if,  without  better  guides,  they 
plunge  into  the  endless  confusion,  the  intricate  distinctions,  of 
the  present  work,  the  worst  consequences  may  be  apprehended* 
Medicine  has  begun,  in  this  kingdom,  to  assiunea  regular  form* 
Diseases  hav^  b^n  carefully  distinguished,  and  appropriate  re- 
medies adapted  to  each.  In  these  volumes  the  confusion  and 
errors  of  every  aee  are  accumulated.  Remedies  the  most  ab- 
surd are  joined  with  many  that  are  useful }  'axid,  in  the  rage  for 
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collectings  Butserius  has  not  always  thought  it  necessary  to  discn-b*. 
mtnaie  or  appreciate.  His  own  opinions  are  some&nes  interposed^ 
l>ut  we  are  ^"T  ^  observe  that,  f^om  former  prejudices)  or  the 
constitution^  oi  the  country  in  which  he  has  pi^tised^  his  decw 
sions  wiU  not  &e  often  found  applicable  to  this  part  of  Europe^r- 
His  theory  is  involved  ite  all  the  absurdity  of  the  hiunoral  patho* 
logjf  and  his  practice  contains  many  of  tne  errors  of  the  mecha-^ 
nical  pbyateianS'  itihong  the  most  hnportint  of  these^  is  the  fre->- 
4|uent  imliscriminate  recommendation  of  vensesection. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  febrile  exanthemata  are  noticecf  ;^ 
aM  in  this  pan  the  author  treats  of  erysipelas,  ^nis  sacer, 
scarlet  fever,  nettle-rash,  pemphix,  and  measles.  The  history 
of  these  diseases  is  sufficiently  correct;  but  we  here  find  some* 
piking  mlances  et  an  enor,  which  occurs  too  often  in  odier' 
jiarts^  \ihe  xne^n  the  free  4se  of  the  epithet  ^malignant,'  which^- 
m  the  niottt^  of  young  practitioners,  too  eagf  r  to  talk^  may 
give  unA^ces^ry  alarm- 

The  third  vohmne  contains  accounts  of  dtie  small-pox^  pete^ 
chial  disease,  and  miliary  eruptions.  It  will  be  at  once  obvious,. 
that  these  portions  of  the  work  are  unreasonably  extended.  In 
reality,  the  «iost  singular  and  ridiculous  fancies  are  censidereA 
at  a  length  whicl^  trom  their  little  importance,  they  scarcely 
fi^t;  and  the  discussions  are  expanded  by  inquiries  which 
h^ter  experience  lias  shown  to  be  trifling  and  useless.  Tbose» 
I^ow^verj  who  know  how  much  petechiae  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Gennan  praentioBers,  how  extensive  the  control 
versies  luive  been  respecting  the  idiopathic  or  symptomatic  nature 
of  miliaria^  wiU  not  won&r  at  the  space  filled  by  pur  author's 
collections,  which  are  confessedly  nuiil^erouss  or  by  his  piolixitv, 
which  is  often  disgusting.  In  this  country,  petechiie  are  chieny 
symptoms  of  a  dissolved  state  of  the  fluids  i  and  the  petechial!^ 
vilhottt  fever,  which  hsite  often  alarmed- the  practitioners  of  4he 
continent}  appear  toh^^  trifling  and  traetabfe  ccmiplaint.  Mi- 
liaria is  almost  forgotfeni  sinee  the  cold  regimen  has  boenconuiion. 
In  ^  long  and  eiuoisive  pt^tice,  we  have  only  seen  it  idiopathic 
in  one^  instance ;,  suad  then  it  was  a  disease  too  sliglit  to  «(^uire 
Bchsdical  treetment»  In  this  volumejt  the  marginal  abridged  con* 
tents  are  omitted.  The  apology  for  siich  a  supfwessieo  is  a 
we^  one,  viau  that  eif  the  increased  traense^;  bvt,  in  a  trork  o£ 
iHihch  vsuried  matter^  ivbich  also  muofUi  tbt  negf^sdrj  aJditian  (f  an 
90dix%  these  ai«  abnest  indispensable.  If,  as  is  alleged^  they  be* 
^ome  unusually  mmierous,  ^ey  are  the  more  necessary :  if  too  ex- 
tensive) they  Hu^  be  easily  abridged^  Few>  we  believe,  would  d>* 
ject  tp  an  additionalshilling,  thus  Ho  vead  the  work  in  an  abstract 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  Surserius  apologises  for  not 
fretting  of  the  pliigne,  as  he  had  never  seen  the  dis^ise.  He  re* 
fees  to  the  aumors  who  have  piractised  during  the  epidJesBic, 
lod  those"  who  lutf e  collected  the  ok^eiyattfms  of  otbesi.  la  tbii 
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IWt)  however^  Iw  oieatkuis  Merctirialis  and  CapavacchtSf  wlioar 

accounts  are- often  fallaciousi  and  omits  Chenot^  wjbo  (^sserrej 

the  plague  in  Transylvania^  and  gives  an  c^xceOent  hi^tbry  q{ 

'  the  disease^  and  the  remedies  found  most  useful  diuritigits  pso* 

In  the  fburth  Volume,  the  other  diseases  are  collected  and  ar* 
ranged,  as  ^y  afiect  different  parts  of  the  bodji  a  capite  ad  cal^ 
9Hmi  tot  <he  author's  crititism  xm  noaologists  ka  litUe  jnia^ 
placed,  when  prefixed  to  a  volume  where  head-ach  and  cata- 
^^^^  vertiffo  and  anfina,  are  connected.  Inflammations,  coa- 
vulsiQUS,  andliaemorrnages,  are  mixed  with  little  regularity  \  he- 
^uee  they  ja«  affections  qif  the  head.  The  medicines  are  as  lit- 
tle select,  ae  Att  diseases  are  carefoUy  coilected.  We  find  asto^ 
nidiing  cores  ^p^ted  of  remedies,  iliat,  in  the  hands  ai  otherst 
tan  produce  litdeeffeet-^£dr  instance,  of  two  drachms  of  mistle- 
toe tn  a  day^  or  half  that  quantity  of  factitioss  cinnabar.  Onthe 
tobjec^  of  putrid  angina  our  avthoPs  directkms  are^  vague  and 
ttKhsrinct.  He  even  mentions  the  plan  of  Meadr  (unquestionably 
Mead),  who  treated  it  by  bleeding  and  purging,  without  reprobi^ 
Uoa.  He  is  not,  indeed,  aware  efthe  himy  virulent  nature  of 
tfaie  disease,  as  it  ha^  been  epidemic  in  dais  oountry^  and  eeeme 
not  to  hate  read  the  treatise  Of  Fodiergitt.  We  find  that  Majauit 
iteommeiided  volatile  alkali  as  an  antis^itic,  iii  putod  sore  throat; 
toduMiDr.  IVart  was  nott^ie  first  who  employed diis  lemedyy-^ 
Aomh  we  have  not  the  «li^est  reason  to  suppose  that  he  coi- 
ffied  from  the  Ftench  practiticmer. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  the  <Hseases  of  the  cfaest,4^liie  dxfm 
lopoetic  viscera,  of  the  contend  of  tixe  lower  bdly«  On  diese  sim^ 
jects  Bttnierius  is  not  Equally  fuU ;  and  we  meet  '^iih  nodimg 
that  ought  to  detain  us. 

Of  the  wott  itself  we  ha^e  sufficiently  tpoiben.  it  is  bulkyv 
Inthout  beifie  satisfactory  (  copious,  widiout  being  comprdiiiM 
aive.  In  reality,  k  may  be  tentned  rtuUt  iniigesiaqui  main:  it 
«ppc«sse»  without  nourishing,  It  fatigues  wimout  instnuitingn 
the  leaders  may  well  exclasm,  ^  Inches  tw  €opia  fickT  Yet  t£t 
trader,  who  ^an  distingin^,  wMl  tand  manv  useful  facts,  whidh 
iie  wiU  in  vain  seek  in  modern  volumes.  He  must,  however,  au 
%e  faarve  already  said,  be  able  todiscrioHilate^  for  tans  ai«  oopi* 
Dusly  mixed  wmi  the  oom. 

As  the  ormnal  is  not  flow  before  us,  we  cannot  judge  «fd» 
ibfccuracyof  £etrans]atioR.  This  last,  however,  possesses  mi  idi9- 
snatic  stiSfaess,  whidi  venders  its  fidelity  highly  prtAaUe.  Mr. 
Brown  -apcAc^ises  for  oocasionsdly  translating  the  Latin  tumiet. 
TliiB  he  Mould "hc^  avoided;  for  many,  who  mi^  suppose,  for 
inetanoe,-  L^ge  vras  LangitUy  will  not  reeogime  LaurmH  tbbl 
l/morme^  b^eed,  the  alfecCatifm  of  translating  Latin  tiameii  % 
aiqiw  equatlrtroublesome  and  ridiculous.  We  yet  preserve  Gr<^ 
tius  and  Saimasius  \  \>ut  it  is  nevertheless  tbe^ftshicn  to  speak  4f 
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jhc  Swedish  naturalist  as  ron  Linn^i  wKi!e  sometimes  he  is  ab- 
jutdly  called  CarolUs  vtm  Linne,  the  Latin  Christian  name  be« 
tag  presenrcd  in  tonjunction  wiA  the  Swedish  patronymic*  In 
'l^orti  Latin  names  should  on  no  occasion  be  translated,  when 
fairly  vulgarised ;  the  translation  either  confuses  or  misleads  tfce 
"reader. 


Art.  XI. — The  English  Encylopadia.     ( Continued  from  p.  10./ 

IF  a  great  book  be  not,  to  every  one>  a  great  evil,  it  it 
certainly  such  to  the  reviewer.  A  large  work,  uke  the  present^ 
if  it  be  amply  stoi^d  with  well  compacted  information  of  the 
highest  value  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  consult  it,  drags 
heavily  ^  its  slow  length  along :'  the  labour  of  days  may,  perhaps, 
scarcely  supply  more  than  a  line  in  the  journal  \  and,  as  with  the 
lapidary  in  cutting  a  diamond,  weeks  may  elapse  before  a  vidUe 
impression  Jbe  made. 

Having,  at  some  lei^th,  considered  the  nature  oX.  a  dictionary 
like  tKe  present,  the  gradual  progress,  the  plan  and  execntion 
of  similar  works,  and  ^Ven  a  general  character  of  the  Encyclopse* 
dia  before  us,  we  shaU  be  more  rapid  in  our  glances  through  the 
remaining  volumes.  We  observe,  with  pleasure,  as^  weiproceed, 
that  the  authors  feel,  more  sensibly,  their  own  powers^  their  in- 
formation is  better  compacted  \  the  proportion  of  attention  aU 
Jotted  with  more'  care.  The  letter  C,  to  which  we  now  pro* 
ceed,  does  not  afibrd  very  numerous  essays ;  but  the  amdes 
themselves  are  oftea  very  minute  and  scientific  explanations. 
Among  the  latter  we  have  read,  with  particular  satisfaction,  those 
on  *  cicick-makirig'—*  colour-making' — ^  companies'—*  ctom- 
lecbs,'  and  niiany  others.  The  articles  on  the  subject  of '  natural, 
Jbistory '  are  clear  and  explicit,  though  we  sometimes  wish  the 
inquiries  had  been  continued  to  a  later  period.  In  the  article 
of  '  crystallisation,'  though  Home  de  Tlsle  and  Haiiy  be  men- 
tioned)  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  their  systems;  and 
.though  the  publication  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  latter  may  have 
Jb^en  posterior  to  the  printing  of  this  part  of  the  dictionary,  yet 
there  was  a  former  work  by  the  abbe,  and  his  system  was  clearly 
explained  in  die  Journal  des  Mines.  In  the  article  of '  currents/ 
.the  authors  seem  to  have  neglected  noticing  the  impoltant  object 
of  ,the  Gulf-stream,  unless  it  occurs  in  a  subsequent  article  \ 
in  which  case,  a  reference  should  have  been  made  to  iL 

The  lives  are,  as  usual,  comprehensive  and  satisfactory.  That 
.of  captain  Cook  we  found  a  little  too  extensive ;  and,  perhaps, 
;the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  should  not  have  been  lengdiened 
by  die  long  extract  from  Hume.  It  would  have  beed  suffident 
j(o  have  leterred  to  it.  r^        t 
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:  THe  treatises  are  not  numerous :  that  on  ^  catoptrics  *  is  hM 
And  judicious  \  but  on  *  chromatics '  we  find  an  unreasohabljr 
extensive  detail  of  Mr.  DebvaFs  system,  which>  in  the  most 
essential  parts^  is  exploded.  ^  Chemistry '  qontains  the  generaf 
doctrines  of  that  interesting  science ;  but  some  of  the*newet 
discoveries,  as  we  have  said,  are  (»nitted.  Inflammables  ar« 
not  noticed  in  a  particular  section.  '  Sulphur'  and  '  phos« 
phorus,'  however,  occur  in  other  parts;  ^  oil/  among  the  vege«« 
table  productions ;  and  *  coal '  afterwards  in  a  very  good  separate 
article:  we  mean  on|y  to  blame  the  want  of  references. 
^  Chronology '  and  '  con^ic  sections '  are  well  explained  in  distinct 
treatises.  That  on  '  comparative  anatomy '  is  imperfect,  as  it 
contains  only  the  anatomy  of  the  dog,  of  the  cock,  ot  fishes*,  with 
a  very  slight  account  of  the  structure  of  amphibia,  insects,  and 
worms.  The  anatomy  of  fishes,  however,  is  not  well  connected 
with  the  subsequent  view  of  the  subject,  under  the  title  of 

*  ichthyology.' 

We  nave  carefully  examined  the  articles  under  the  next  four 
letters  of  the  ^phabet,  and  find,  on  the  whole,  much  room  for 
commendation,  and  scarcely  any  for  censure.  We  suspect  that 
the  authors  begin  to  find  their  space  limited,  and  are  anxious  to 
supply  a  varied,  satisfactory,  information  on  each  subject.  This 
induces  them  sometimes  to  conclude  hastily,  lest  they  should  be 
tedious ;  and  they  occasionally,  from  this  cause,  omit  some  part 
of  their  subject.  Our  suspicions  on  this  point  are  peculiarly 
alive,  as  we  sometimes,  in  our  own  warfare,  feel  similar  drfit- 
culties,  and  are  apprehensive  of  similar  errors.  We  m^y  there* 
fore,  with  respect  to  our  authors,  be  mistaken.  We  remark^ 
hoirever,  many  excellent  articles,  particularly  on  *  distillation*—- 

*  dreams  *-^*  earthquakes  '—on  *  Mount  Etna,'  abridged  from 
Hotiei ;  on  the  *  fisheries ' — *  foundery  * — *  friction  *— *  furnaces ' 
— *  graftings ' — *  grasses '— *  gunnery '— *  guns  and  gunpowder  * 
«— ^  counterfeit  gems,  glass,'  &c.  A  very  ^ood  account  ot  *  drains 
ing  '  is  rendered  imperfect  by  the  omission  of  Mr.  Elphinston's 
method  of  tapping*  springs  j  and  the  article  of  *  elective  attrac- 
tion '  is  less  attractive  by  the  author's  not  having  copied  from  the 
best  and  latest  tables^  those  appended  to  Greg's  chemistry.  This 
article  of  *  eudiometer '  wants  some  of  the  methods  more  lately 
proposed  for  trying  the  purity  of  air ;  and  that  of  *  fire '  would, 
pemaps,  have  been  more  complete,  had  count  Rumford's  anrf 
Mr.  Davy's  ine£Fectual  attempts  to  revive  the  old  idea  of  heat 
depending  on  vibrations,  and  not  on  any  specifi(i  principle,  been 
added.  All  the  subjects,  however,  connected  with  fire,  are  ex- 
plained very  satisfactorily.  We  may,  in  this  place,  notice  the 
author's  ideas  .respecting  th$[.si;btle  principle  qn  wj^ith  (ire,  an4 
many. other  phsenamena,  d^p«ui«  He  thinks  that  light,- firci 
the  electric  fluid*  the  maitena  subulis  and  mfedia,  are  one  atuk 
the  same-;  die' general  princtjde  pervading  natural  bodies,  which, 
when  exdled  t^  action,  produces  light,  Mat,  seun4,  &c.  'The 


ife^  n  higU]r  bg^nT^pMe^  but  w«  csMoot  fuUf  s^gm  n>  adfipdn^ 
k.  Fire  afid  ligttt  seem  to  us  iqpecifically  disdact;  fuadeleci* 
^ndly  doe^  not^  except  by  accident  (to  speak  logicaUy)^  pwduco 
lieat.  It  mdti  the  siivord,  widiout  bumiog*  the  scabbatd :  h 
fcUb  die  maf^  and  does  not  mtge  his  linen.  In  short,  m  elec* 
trxeity  we  see  {saoXy  the  Ugbt  conveyed  with  ^  peculiarly  ppverful 
nomentttm  u  we  find»  in  its  efiects,  only  those  of  a  prartradni^ 
agent,  wl^ich  destroys  the  texture,  ptoducinj;,.  in  its  passa|^, 
hydrogen,  deicomposmg  whatever  conveys ,  it,  and  bursting 
through  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  lliere  most,  therefore^ 
be  more  than  one  such  subtle  fluia )  and,  if  more  than  one,  why 
jK>t  three^  five,  or  ten  ?  On  the  subject  of  ^  fermentation^* 
much  is  borrowed  from  the  work  of  Dr.  PenmnstpB^  puUished 
in  America.  The  author  thinks  widi  him,  that  the  fomentation 
of  bread,  as  tt  has  been  called,  is  not  properly  such,  but  mciei^ 
jtbe  separation  of  the  particles  of  the  flonr  by  the  extricatian  of 
air.  To  prove  a  negative  is  not  easy ;  and  we  think  the  com<^ 
mofi  opinion  well  supported  by  the  use  of  sour  leavm,  and  the 
|Meculiar  facility  with  n^hich  bread  runs  into  the  acetous  fermeti* 
tation  in  the  stomach.  The  article  of  *  engraving  'we  thou^t 
too  short,  and,  in  a  degree,  imperfect ;  but  some  of  the  on* 
perfecdons  iffe  find  supplied  in  subsequent  articles* 

The  txeatises  in  this  part  of  the  work  demand  our  comment 
datiCMi.  Those  on  *  dialling ' — *  dioptrics  * — *  (iyeing  **— ^  edu- 
cation *•— *  experimental  philosophy '— *  fluxions  * — ^  fortification* 
— *  gardening  ' — *  geography  ' — *  geometry/  and  *  grammai,' 
^re,  on  the  whole,  cle;ur  and  satisfactory.  The  subject  of 
^  dectricity  *  is  not  brought  down  to  a  very  hte  atra;  and 
Cktivttusm  is  confounded  with  it.  ^  Entomology,'  the  sah-^ 
lect  of  another  treatise,  is  not  sjifficientlv  e;ctensiVe.  The  la-^ 
Dours  cf  Fabricue  and  Lat^reille  are  not  noti<;ed ;  and  the  system 
of  the  former  is  too  generally  adopted,  not  tp  render  the  oohs^ 
aion  a  source  of  regret.  ^  Farriery  *  i^  explained  at  great  ieivth-| 
and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily ;  yet  the  authors  seem  to  have 
copied,  wifh  too  Httle  discrimination,  from  works  oftrivisil  au« 
thority,  and  of  an  e^ily  sua.  We  shaU  add  a  shqn  extract  from 
the  aiticle  ^  glass  :*  the  icisa,  if  not  perfei^tly  new,  is  ingenioos. 

*  With  regard  to  the  tieory  of  vUrifi^atioiir  we  are  almost  totally  ii| 
the  daik.  Xa  nneral,  it  aeemB  to  be  that  atate  in  wkicfh  solid'bodie^ 
are,  l^  the  vehement  action  of  fire>  fitted  for  b^g  disaipated  or.  cais 
ried on  in  vappur., •  In  all  vitrificationstliere  is  a pTentifi4 evap(>ratlon ; 
and  ff  any  solBd  substance  is  carried  pn  in  rapour  by  the  ilk&nse  heat 
of  a  burning  speculmn,  ^  vitrification  is  sdways  observed  preyipusly  to 
tak«  place*  .  The  difference,  Uten,  between  Ifte  state  of  nisfdn  ana  «• 
irification  of  a-sdid  body  we  may  conceive  to  h^^  that »  ^  fcnnee 
the  el(iment  of  fik^  sets  Apoo  the -piGrt^  of  |kc  eeiid  in  tuth  a  ntttuie* 
as  only  to  disjom  them,  and  readnr  the  m^Mtance  :fliifai|.  bab  ift  titiifi^ 
cation  the  fiK»  n^  €Aly  diijoiDS  the  fSiAMai  hutonlsb^ 
^%  latent  st^  ^  a^tbir^  s^bstaooe  y  wfaich»  i^^iogLMtgr.^  «P|^ 
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.  Ibe  18  it  ^fM  cofiCa]|iu>'OA  reoem  no  fmthct  cfangi^  fironi  ttntt  dement 
except  bring  carried  off  in  vapour.^ 

'  But  thovi^h  we  are  unable  to  effect  this  change  upon  solid  bodies 
without  a  Yery  Tiolent  hei^ty  it  is  otherwise  in  the  natural  processes.^ 
By  what  we  call  cryit^xatian,  nature  produces  more  perfect  glasses 
than  we  can  make  ^th  our  furnaces.  These  are  csJied^reciotu  siamess 
but  in  an  trials  they  discover  the  essential  properties  ot  glass,  and  not 
/o£  stones.  The  most  distinguishing  property  of  glass  iS  its  resisting 
the  force  of  fire,  so  that  this  element  cannot  calcme  or  change  it  as  it 
does  other  bodies,  but  can  only  melt  it,  and  then  carry  it  off  in  va^ 

e^o  this  last  nA  the  precious  stones  are  subject.  The  ^amond 
ardett  and  most  ponden>us  of  tbem  all)  is  disaipable  in  a  less 
of  heat  than  what  would  dissipate  common  g^ass.  Nor  can  it 
ht  asy  objection  to  this  idea,  that  some  kinds  of  glass  are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  kind  of  porcelain  by  a  loBg«€ontinuea  ceinm* 
Ration  with  certain  materials.  This  chaise  happens  only  to  th^se 
.kinds  of  fflass  which  are  made  of  alkaline  sal^  and  s^nd ;  and  Dr. 
Lewis  hath  ^hoi^iirn  that  this  change  is  produced  by  ^he  dissipation  of 
the  saline  principle,  which  is  ^e  least  fixed  of  the  two.  Glass,  there* 
fore,  we  may  still  consider  as  a  substance  upon  which  the  £re  has  no 
pther  effect  than  either  to  meh  or  dissipate  it  m  vapour/  VoLiii.  p. 787* 

We  ought  not  to  omjit  that  all  the  articles  relive  to  (h^  zrW 
;ure  clear,  explicit,  and  ^a^isfac^ory. 

The  livea^  in  this  party  ar^  executed  with  attention  ^  but  nor 
merous  authors  are  omitted.  Dr.  Gregory's  i$  minutelv  derailed; 
but  Dr.  Cullen  was  forgotten.  jHe  appears  however  iq.  the  apr 
pendix.  It  is  singular  that,  in  the  lifp  of  Goldsmith,  his  History 
of  Animated  Nature  is  overlooked.  In  m^ny  of  the  lives,  indeed^ 
there  are  omissions,  which  must  not  be  ipipi^^ed  to  \he  authors  | 
but  to  the  plan,  which  is  too  extensive  for  a  work  Qf  no  un- 
common bujk.  The  Iliad  may  be  comprised  in  a  i^ut-sbelli  but 
such  an  edition  can  neither  be  pleasant  nor  useful. 

Under  the  letters  H,  I,  K^  L  and  M,  we  find  much  to  com-t 
mend.  In  this,  as  well  as  the  piher  parts  of  the  work,  the  errors, 
quas  aut  incuria  fudity  ant  humajia  pqrum  cavit  naturae  we  have  not 
noticed.  Such  blemishes  must  occur  in  every  work  of  magnr- 
tude,  and  must  be  forgiven:  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  men^ 
tion  articles  of  peculiar  merit,  must  it  be  understood  that  these  are 
^e  only  ones  which  deserve  distinction.  They  are  only  a  few  of 
a  large  catalogue  which  lies  before  us ;  and,  in  our  account  of  thp 
contents  under  different  letters,  we  h^ve  distineuished,  with  our 
applauie,  some  in  different  departments.  We  have  already 
jwl^tbat  those/ parts  which  relate  to  the  arts  are  well  executed  ; 
4nd  we  Biay  now,  pairticttlarly,  point  oitt  dial  on  ^  harmony/ 
an4  tbe  odiera  connM»d  with  musk.  These  which  relate  to 
^  sbip^buiMifigi'  in  all  it§  varied  cofinexioi^s,  tire  ins|nictive. 
^  Ink'  and  '  iron'  ar^  artii;le«  that  ecmtatn  valuable  mformatkm. 
♦  Hunting,',  we  thought,  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  at- 
tention \  and  more  (Certainly  f  hawking '  fiU$  a  dtsoroportioned 
space  in  tbe  various  articles  in  which  it  recurs.  Tne  subject  is 
now  scarcely  «iten4^d  to,  and  is  ahnost  exclusively  necessary  to 
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ftcotmnenteitor  bn  some  of  our  eariy  poets.  The  «leftcriplioit  cif 
^  Hindostan'  is  full  and  correct^  tmiugh)  in  some  Histsu&ces,  die 
narratives  of  the  pundits  are  too  implicitly  believed.  Our  best 
orientalists  now  begin,  with  gbod  reason,  to  distrust  them.  Th^ 
article  of  *  heat,*  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  its  collateral  branches, 
is  far  from  satisfactory  \  and  that  on  *  light,*  though  in  many  re- 
spects full,  and,  so  far  as  the  earlier  authors  could  conduct  the  en- 
cyclopaedists, complete,  wants  many  of  the  bter  experiments  and 
,  Opinions.  It  appears  to  them  probable,  that  light  proceeds  from 
electricity :.  the  connexion  is  indeed  obvious ;  but,  as  wq  have  . 
hinted,  perhaps  electricity  is  rather  a  modification  of  light. 
Under  tne  article  ^  kingdom '  our  authors  consider  what  luive 
been  styled  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  We  notice  the  ar- 
ticle with  regret,  as  it  seems  to  have  erept  in  unadvisedly,  and 
not  to  have  shared  Ae  authors'  usual  attention.  It  is,  in  many 
respects,  confused  and  inaccurate.  Oil  is  considered  as  the 
peculiar  subject  of*  fermentation ;  and  it  is  <Ienied  that  minerals 
are  susceptible  of  that  process.  Neuman  would  have  informed 
them,  that  ardent  spirits  may  be  produced  from  sugar  of  lead  } 
and,  though  the  vinegar  in  its  coxnposition  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
no  power  can  render  it  capable  of  a  similar  change. 

The  articles  on  'geography*  are  sufficiently  full,  and,  as  far  as 
its  present  state  will  admit,  correct.  That  on  *  New  Holland  *  we 
have  thought  too  far  extended,  and  yet  not  brought  down  to  die 
latest  information.  From  our  commendation  the  maps  must» 
however,  be  excluded:  their  execution  is  very  indifferent;  and 
they  are  evidently  taken  from  plates  of  no  late  sera,  replete  with 
all  the  errors  of  the  former  state  of  the  science — errors  without 
number,  and  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Those  on  ancient 
geography  should  have  had  the  modern  appellations.  What  re- 
lates to  ancient  history  and  mythology  is  fully  detailed  j  but,  in 
the  latter,  the  best  interpretations  might  have  been,  widi  advan- 
tage, subjoined.  To  this  imputation  there  are  some  exceptions, 
particularly  in  what  relates  to  '  labyrinths.' 

The  article  on  *  language '  is  excellent  5  and  we  shall  indulge 
ourselves  by  adding  a  short  extract.  We  cannot  always  allow 
ourselves  the  space. 

*  WJien  Italy  was' over-run  with  the  Lombards,  and  the  empire  de« 
stroyed  by  these  northern  invaders,  they,  as  conauerors,  continued  to 
speak  their  own  native  language.  Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  would 
not  stoop  to  the  servility  of  studying  a  langua^  so  dodged  with  mles^ 
and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would  natunuy  be  to  a  pec- 
]de  altogether  uinctfuainted  widi  nice  grammatical  distinctbns:  while 
the  Romans  of  necessity  weie  obMgedto  study  the  languase  of  their 
.conquerors,  as.  well  to  obtfoa  soft^  reMcf  of  their  girievances  by  prayers 
,  wd  supplications,  as  to  d^^§oy  that  odious  distinction  which  aab- 
iifited  between  the  conqueprs  aad  conquered  while  they  continued  as 
distinct  people.  As  the  l^guage  of  their  new  masters,  although  rude 
and  confined,  was  natural  in  its  order,  and  easy  to  B^  acquired,  the 
Latins  would  sooff  attain  a  cdmpet^t  skill  iti  it:  and  aS  tfieybore 
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iradi  a  pTOponidir  to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole  kncfnan 
would  partake  somewhat  of  the  general  sound  of  the  former:  tor,  m 
apite  of  aU  their  efforts  to  the  contrary*  the  organs  of  speech  could 
not  at  once  be'  made  to  acquire  a  perfect  power  of  uttenng  any  un- 
accustomed «ounds;  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  ot  the  bar- 
barians to  be  much  less  copious  than  the  Latin,  whenever  they  found 
themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  they  would  naturally  adopt  those, 
which  most  readily  presented  themselves  from  their  new  subjects.  Thu^ 
a  language  in  time  was  formed,  somewhat  resembling  the  Latin  both 
in  the  general  tenor  of  the  sounds  and  in  the  meaning,  of  many  words: 
and  as  the  barbarians  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  language, 
and  hi  some  cases  perhaps  hardly  knew  the  general  analogy  of  their 
own  language,  it  is  not  surprising  if  their  new  subject^  should  find 
themselves  sometimes  at  a  loss  on  that  account ;  or  if,  in  these  situa- 
tions, they  followed  on  some  occasions  the  analogy  suggested  to  them 
by  their  own :  which  accounts  for  the  strange  degree  of  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  grammatical  analogy  we  meet  with  in  the  Italian  as 
well  as  Spanish  and  French  languages.  The  idiom  of  all  the  Gothic 
languages  is  purely  analogous ;  and  in  all  probability,  before  their 
jnixture  with  the  Latins  and  other  people  in  their  provinces,  the  se^ 
▼eral  grammatical  parts  of  speech  followed  the  plain  simple  idea  which 
that  supposes ;  the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably  varied  by  aux- 
iliaries, and  their  adjectives  retained  their  simple  unalterable  state  :— 
i>ut,  by  their  mixture  with  the  Latins,  this  sunple  form  has  been  in 
jQsany  cases  altered  $  their  verbs  became  in  some  cases  inflected ;  but 
their  nouaa  in  all  ^ese  languages  still  retained  their  original  form ; 
although  they  have  varied  meir  adjectives,  and  fooHshly  clogged  their 
nouns  with  gender,  according  to  me  Latin  idioms.  From  diis  hete- 
rogeneous and  fortuitous  (as  we  may  say,  because  injudicious)  mixture 
ofparts,  results  a  language  possessing  almost  all  the  defects  of  each  of 
the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  few  of  the  excellencies 
of  either :  for  it  has  neither  the  ease  aod  precision  of  the  anaJogoui^ 
nor  the  pomp  and  boldness  of  the  transposkive  languages ;  at  the 
tame  time  that  it  is  clogged  with  alnu^st  as  many  rules,  and  liable  to 
gs  great  abuses.'    VoL  v.  p.  70. 

The  article  of  *  lava*  i^  a  good  one,  and  enriched  with  som© 
valuable  observations  from  Dolomieu.  Under  that  of  '  man/ 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  species  is  detailed  with  Rteat 
accuracy.  Under  *  malt,'  the  reasoning  is  a  little  too  mecnant- 
cal,  when  speaking  of  tJie  effect  of  hops  \  and  under  that  of 

•  masonry/  including  the  free-masons,  we  see  no  trace  of  the 
political  imputations  thrown  out  against  them  by  sonie  modem 
authors.  ^  Micrometers '  and  ^  microscopes '  are  described  at 
great  lengthy  and  with  conaiderable  advantage.    The  account  of 

*  milk'  is  very  full  and  complete :  that  o£  *  mines,'  though  not 
unexceptionaUe,  is,  on  the  whole^  instructive.  The  long  ac- 
count of  the  virgula  divinatoria  might  have  been  omitted*  Tfad 
authors  do  not  indeed  credit  its  power  \  but  they  are  not  awar^ 
that  Mr.  Copkworthy,  from  whom  their  narrative  is  primarily 
iierived,  though  an  excellent  man,  yras  somewhat  visionary, 
yhe  account  of  ^  mineral  waters'  is  sufficieiitlj^  fu]^3(Jg^w[^ 
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ccmM  liave  widied  for  the  aujdboritier  from  whidk  die  ISit  W 
formed ;  ve  perceiYe  a  few  inaccuracies  in  tty^and  suspect  others* 
The  article  on  '  miracles '  is  excellent  \  that  on  *  money/   full 

and  instructive. 

Among  the  other  articles  iiehich  we  thought  peculiarly  inter- 
i^sting,  we  may  menjfion  that  on  the  *  moon/  from  Schroeter  ;  oo 
^  mountains/  a  j^ruly  excellent  ojie^  chiefly  from  Pallas  \  that  on  the 
'  bills  of  niortality  v'  ^Q  '  mprtars  /  with  a  very  interesdng  oaie 
en  '  motion/ 

The  *  lives/  in  this  part  of  the  work»  are  nunlero^Sy  23dA%  \s$ 
general,  weilexejcnted.  In  many  instances,  ^hty  appear  to  be 
original  conqpositions  of  a  superior  kind  \  they  aire,  at  le^,  far 
distant  from  the  crude  compilations  often  found  in  sbnilar  woricsi. 
When  the  authors  however  attempt  to  point  out  the  best  editions 
of  the  ancient  classics,  they  often  fail. 

The  treatises  in  these  letters,  viz.  from  H  to  M  inclusive,  are 
numerous  and  often  valuable,.     *  Heraldry  * — ^  horsemanship' — 

*  Jhusbandry ' — *  hydrostatics ' — *  law  * — •  logarithms  * — *  logic/ 
and  '  magnetism,'  are  well  explained.  The  treatise  on  ^  history/ 
pn  the  style,  the  order,  &c.  of  its  composition,  is  highly  com- 
mendable \  and  the  chart  by  which  it  b  illustrate^  is  moresiniy 
pie  and  perspicuous  than  any  other  that  we  have  seen.  That  on 

*  legerdemain,'  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  philosophicat 
principles,  is,  perhaps,  misplaced.  The  treatise  on  *  medicine  * 
is  very  defective.  What  relates  to  the  theory  of  aCfite  diseases^ 
is  taken  from  Dr.  Fordyce's  Syllabus :  the  part  on  chronic  dis^ 
^ases  is  short,  imperfect,  and  antiquated.  The  formulae  could 
not  now  be  dispensed,  as  the  preparations  are  obsolete  and  un^ 
Icnown.  We  recognise,  in  many  parts,  the  fancies  of  Fuller^  and 
the  superstitions  of  authors  still  older.  The  ^  materia  medica' 
is  copied  from  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  Lewis  i  and  a 
list  of  medicines,  with  their  virtues,  is  subjoined  v  with  a  fevr 
authorities,  sp^iringly  scattered,  in  short  notes.    The  treatise  on 

*  midwifery'  is  more  perfect;  l>ut  we  think  it  too  fuB  for  a 
work  of  this  kind  ^  and  it  is  too  pointedly,  we  think  uselessly^ 
illustrated  in  the  plates.  The  tract  on  ^  mineralogy '  is  taken 
from  Magellan's  edition  of  Cron$tedt  \  and  an  excellent  treatise 
on  *^mu&ic/  from  d'Alembert.  We  point  out  the  authors,  not 
to  detract  from,  but  to  stamp  an  auth<^ptiiqity  on,-  these  ptrts  of 
the  vrort-     *  Mechanics'  and   ^  medals '—*  metallurgy '  and 

*  miniature  painting  ^  are  weH  explained  in  distinct  treatises^ 
That  oh  •  meteorology/  as  well  as  those  on  •  metaphysics '  and 

*  moral  philosophy,'  merit  particular  commendation.  A  very 
learned  and  weH-compacted  account  of  th^  ^  iriythology '  of 
tifierent  nations  is  tiie  last  treatise.  We  regret  that  out  mnils 
will  not  adiow  us  to  copy  largely  from  this  part  of  the  dictionafy. 
A  short  passage  we  may  be  permitted  t(^  transcribe. 

•*  A  considerable  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  spnmg  froiH 
iheir  ignorance  of  the  orientid  languages.    Tl^ey  disdained  to  apply 
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|!heiMelipM'to  the  tiiidj  of  laBguiK(^  8|roke&  by  peopk.vbom,  ia  tim 
pnde  of  tlieir  liesurtv  they  sti|rmatified  with  the  epithet  of  barimaas^ 
Xhis  aversion  to  every  fiM^dsp  diakct  was  highly  detrimental  to  their 
progress  in  the  sciences.  ^T^  same  neglect  or  aversion  has»  we  inuk 
jginef'  proved  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  renublic  of  letters  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  aoids  or  strolling  bards  laid  hold  on  those  oriental 
legends,  which  they  sophisticated  with  their  own  additions  and  im- 
provements, in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  popular  taste, 
vThese  wonderful  tales  figured  in  their  rhapsodical  compositions,  aq  j 
^yere  greedily  swallowed  down  by  the  credulous  vulgar.  Those  Sc-i 
tioBs,  as  they  rolled  down,  were  coastantly  augmented  with  fresh  ma- 
terials, tiU  in  pmcess  of  tn&e  their  original  import  was  either  for^t* 
iten  or  buried  in  impenetrable  darkness.  A  multitude  of  thfse  HesiodL 
^as  collected  in  his  Th^oMnia,  or  Generation  of  the  Gods,  which 
imhaopily  became  the  reSgious  creod  of  the  illiterate  part  of  ^^ 
iGreeks.  Indeed,  fable  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  religion  of 
that  air^  volatile  people,  that  it  seems  to  have  contaminated  not 
^nly  their  religious  and  morale  but  even  their  political  tenets. 

'  '  The  far-famed  oracle  of  Dodona  was  copied  from  that  of  Ammon 
pf  Thebes  in  Egypt :  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  was  an  ema- 
nation from  the  same  source :  the  celebrated  Apouo  Pythius  of  the 
Greeks  was  no  other  than  Ob  or  Aub  of  the  Egyptians,  who  denomi^ 
nated  the  basilisk  or  royal  snake  Ov  Catt  because  it  was  held  sacred 
to  the  sun, .  Ob  or  -AubyA  still  retained  in  the  Coptic  dialect,  and  it 
pne  of  the  many  names  or  epithets  of  that  luminary*     In  short,  the 

gound-work  of  the  Grecian  mythology  is  to  be  traced  in  the  East. 
nly  a  small  part  of  it  was  fabricated  m  the  country ;  and  what  was 
imported  pure  and  genuine  was  miserably  sophisticated  by  the  handa 
through  which  it  passed,  in  order  to  give  it  a  Gr^an  air,  and  to  ac^ 
f:ommodate  its  style  to  the  Grecian  taste.  To  enlarge  upon  this  t(^ 
pic  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  as  our  learned  readers  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  it  9lready,  and  the  unlearned  may  withpttt  modt 
trouble  or  expfsnce  furnish  themselves  with  books  upon  that  sobject/ 
Vol.vi.  p.6S^, 

We  must  now,  for  a  time,  rest.  The  remainder  of  this  woA 
,  will  b^  the  §jibjec^  of  another  article.  We  ought  not,  however, 
to  dismiss  it  without  noticing  the  plates,  which,  on  die  whole, 
we  can  still  spe^  of.  with  approbation.  The  subjects  are  in  gei- 
peral  well  chosen,  and  the  representations  are  perspicuous  and 
accurate. 


jArt.  XII.— JAr  Bcti  of  the  Profbtt  Isaiah:  [in  Hebrew  and 
English.  The  Hebrew  Text  metrkaily  arranged :  the  Transla^ 
iion  altered  from  that  rf  Bishop  Lowtb.  With  Notes  critical 
and  es^lanatory.  By  Joseph  &tock,  D.  D.  isfc.  ^to.  IL  U^ 
Boards.    Robuiaons:     I80S. 

THE  reader9  of  odT  review  wXL  recollect,  that,  upon  evcij  otv 
casion,  we  hate  l^n  forward  to  promote  the  attempt*  or  the 
\t«mtAy  whenever  they  hare  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  scrip* ' 
^res^  and  especially  through  the  means  of  new  and  imporedtrans^ 
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lattons*  Our  commendation^  however^  has  in  no  case  been  carr!* 
ed  so  hxy  as  to  imply  a  wish  that  each  newly  presented  yerstdo 
should  supercede  in  our  Bibles  the  old  one-^even'  in  respect  to  a 
singlebooK  5  but  proceeded  from  the  hope,  diaf ,  by  repeated  efforts, 
the  errors  which^  in  so  many  places,  deform  the  common  version, 
might,  in  due  time,  be  corrected  5  and,  by  these  repeated  publica- 
.  tions,  the  necessary  corrections  be  obtained.  As  especially  con- 
ducive to  this  end  we  regard  the  work  before  us,  which  would 
have  contributed  still  more  in  particular  instances,  if  the  learned 
author  had  been  acquainted  vrith  one  of  like  import  by  the 
late  Dr.  Koppe,  of  Gbtting^i,  who  translated  bishop  Lowth's 
English  version  into  the  German  language,  and  superadded  notes 
of  his  own.  Bishop  Stock,  however,  has  done  much,  Tet  it  is 
not  with  the  view  above  stated  that  his  labour  was  undertaken  5 
for,  in  the  close  of  his  dedication  to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  (which  constitutes  a  document  equally  honourable 
to  the  college  and  himself)  his  lordship  thus  avows  his  design. 

•  Thinking  alike,  as  we  do,  in  so  many  respects,  we  coul4  hare  no 
difference,  my  valued  friend,  on  the  utility  of  encouraging  the  growth 
•of  Hebrew  literature  in  our  university.  Our  late  admirable  primate 
Newcomc,  ifi  his  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Bible,  has  re- 
marked, that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  plt>moting  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  would  be,  to  hold  out  inducements 
to  schoolmasters  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  it,  before  matriculatioo 
in  the  university.  This  project,  I  leara  with  high  satisfaction,  you 
have  begun  to  put  into  execution,  by  giving  premiums  for  answering 
in  Hebrew  at  the  period  of  entering  college;  an  encouragement 
which  has  already  brought  forward  young  candidates,  destined,  I 
trust,  to  be  of  solid  service  hereafter  to  the  church  of  God.  I  too 
would  gl^ly  put  a  hand  to  the  good  work.  Iti  the  hope  of  con- 
ducing to  it,  I  have  laboured  through  the  present  undertaking,  which 
I  commit  vrith  pleasure  to  your  judgment,  and,  if,  worthy  of  it,  to 
your  protection.'     p^  iv. 

Every  person  knows,  Aat,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land during  the  last  war,  this  worthy  prelate  was  dtiven  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  station,  and  compelled,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  to  give  up  his  see-house  at  Kilhla,  for  the  purposes  of  ^ 
garrison.  The  leisure  thus  acquired  w^s  worthily  applied  by 
Eim  to  the  renewal  of  hi^  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  the  result  is  the  production  of  the  volume  before  us. 

In  perusing  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Stock 
found  his  ear  so  familiarised  to  a  certain  rythm  or  metre^  ^tdiich 
seemed  to  him  to  pervade  the  whole  of  tliat  voltime,  as  to  con- 
vince him  that  jiot  only  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophecies,  but  the 
historical  ^rts  also,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
prose,  are  in  fact  composed  in  verse^  with  no  other.4ifierence  from 
the  rest,  than  their  want  oi  the  omame^t^  and  bolder  features  of 
poetry.  In  confirmation  of  thi^  opinion,  his  lorilship  thus  ei^ 
l^reSfes  himself :  .-.■     . 
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*  The  manner  of  chanting  the  Psaltns  in  our  cathedrals,  which  has 
flowed  without  interruption  into  the  Christian  church  from  the  Jeviish, 
affords,  in  my  apprehension,  the  easiest  and  clearest  answer  to  the 
question.  What  is  Hebrew  metre  ?  The  Psalms,  we  know,  are  di- 
vided into  verses ;  verses  into  two  parts,  responsively  sung  by  the 
choir ;  and  of  these  parts  each  is  distributed  into  musical  bars  of  the 
length  of  four  crotchets,  which  is  called  common  time.  All  words 
included  within  the  same  bar,  be  they  many  or  few,  are  pronounced 
by  the  choir  in  the  same  thtu ;  the  many  rapidly,  the.  few  by  a 
lengthened  utterance,  without  regard  to  quantity,  or  the  importance 
of  the  respective  words  in  the  sentence.  Bars  of  this  description 
measure  the  length  of  the  Hebrew  verses,  at  least  of  far  the  greater 
part  of  them,  for  the  exceptions  shall  be  mentioned  presently ;  so 
that  to  the  four  crotchets  in  the  bar  the  ear  discerns  tour  rests,  or 
feet,  corresponding  in  the  nxrscy  and  the  measure  becomes  exactly 
•imilar  to  that  of  our  English  verses  of  eight  syllabks,  as  in  th8 
hundredth  Psalms 

^  *  IVitb  one  consent  let  all  the  earth 
To  Ood  their  cheerful  voices  raiscy  Sec, 

The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are,  that  sometimes  ia  a  stanza 
a  line  of  the  common  length  is  succeeded  by  one  of  three  feet,  or  six 
syllables,  a3  in  Lam.  cb.  lii.  throughout :  \ 

&c.  :  ^i«-«in  ^wn 

and  frequently  a  stanza  is  made  to  begin  or  end  with  a  hemistich, 
instead  of  a  wnole  line,  of  which  the  very  first  line  of  David's  Psalms 
ptetents  an  example, 

and  Isaiah  has  many  verses  beginning  with  H^tlTt  ryt^*  JSfHPkk  ^OW^ 
Ice*  and  others  ending  with  mm  DfeO  and  the  like.'    p.  viii. 

Dr.  Stocki  in  proposing  this  hypothesis,  expresses  a  wish  to 
avoid  controversy  concerning  it  j  nor  are  we  disposed  to  excite 
one :  but  whoeveii  in  reading  the  Bible,  will  accurately  note  th^ 
exceptions  which  occur,  he  will  find  thMsm,  we  think,  suificiently 
numerous  to  destroy  his  general  rule.  The  Hebrew  language^ 
indeed,  so  commonly  consists  of  triliterai  radicals,  that  this  alone 
is  in  a  great  measure  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  by 
our  author  to  metrical  composition. 

Dr.  Stock,  however,  persuaded  of  the  fact,  that  the  general 
tun  of  verses  throughout  the  Old  Testament  are  what  bishop 
Lowth  styles'  tetrameters^  wished  to  see  how  the  first  of  these 
prophets  would  appear  in  metrical  arrangement ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, undertook  the  task  of  transcribing  the  original^  and  at  the 
tame  time  of  accompanying  it^^^th  the  learned  prelate's  ver* 
lion,  corrected,  where  nece$jpnr,  either  by  tlie  later  discoveries  of 
Rosenmiilleri  or  by  his  own  ooservation.    These  corrections  in» 
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creasing  as  h6  proceedexl,  a  ne^  tfanslation  of  thef  mtire  l>dotc 
of  Isaian  arose,  and  it  b  ^i^  version  whick  the  Yoinme  befcMre  us 
coAtains. 

«  In  the  noted,  the  reader  will  observe  tjiat  I  liave  fconfined  myself 
Tery  much  to  the  province  of  a  verbal  critic,  leaving  to  those  who 
are  better  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  the  iniportant  office  of  un* 
finding  die  mystical  sense  of  the  prophet,  or  ox  sfaewine  the  accomv 
nfishment  of  his  predictions.  The  notes  themselves  I  studied  to 
drav7  int9  the  narrowest  cdmp^ss  consistent  with  usefulness.  With 
thi^  view  I  have,  as  much  as  t  could,  kqst  out  of  the  road  of  con- 
troversy with  preceding  interpreters  on  uie  meamn|r  of  disputed  pas* 
ctges,  or  the  adjiistin?  of  disputed  readings.  I  exhibit  my  own  sense^* 
and  in  general  leave  the  decision  to  the  readen'     f,  ix. 

The  language  of  this  tramlatioii  is  professed  W  be  brought  aft 
nearly  as  possible  to  .the  established  version  \  but.  Wkb  the  difie* 
reuce  of  following  the  Hebrew  arrangement,  aa  £ir  aa  the  twa 
languages  would  admit. 

One  circumstance  we  must  not  forget  fo  mention,  which  cer* 
tainly  favours  the  bishop's  hy|Jothesi8,  viz.  tliat  in  Henry  Stepha-* 
nus'j,  and  the  Amsterdam  editicfn,  whence  his  lordship  printed  his 
^lext,  marks  of  a  cobn  2XiA  full  point  are  inserted  oyer  (certain  wofd^, 
for  the  purpose  of  detertnining,  to  those  \^ho  chant  tie  scriptures 
in  tlie  Jewish  synagogues,  the  lengths  of  the  m^isical  bars. 

His  loMship  will  nevertheless,  we  trust,  pardon  us,  if  we  ask, 
tjrhcther,  In  any  JewUli  synagogue,  these  notes  are  adhered  to  f 
or  whether,  in  their  public  worship,  they  ever  read  their  scrip* 
tures  from  a  printed  copy  of  any  kind  ? 

Dr:  Stt)ck,  to  guard  against  beiag  n\isundef8tood  in  calling  the 
question  concerning  Hebrew  metre  one  of  np  ^rt^U  impartuai^i 
subjoins  the  following  remark : 

*  Bishop  Lolvth,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation,  has  shewn  the 
Vaiu^  of  a  proper  metrical  arrsngeioent,  in  phicing  in  the  fullest  light 
the  great  dmaments  of  Jewish  poetry,  the  parauelisms ;  m  sttg>geGtiir 
ing  true  readings,  where  the  text  in  our  present  copies  is  fauky ;  and 
In  verifying  and  confirming  corrections,  offered  on  the  authority  of 
tnamtscripis,  or  of  the  ancient  versions.  To  these  uses  we  may 
surely  have  liberty  to  add  the  pleasing  effect,  produced  both  to  thi^ 
eye  iind  ear  by  a  just  and  harmontovs  disposition  o€  a  poet's  ver«e& 
Let  him  who  doubts  this,  conceive  with  how  much  inMrior  sHisfacf 
tion  he  would  peruse  the  admirable  productions  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakespeare,  if  they  were  set  before  him,  not  in  the  meastoes  of 
poetry,  but  in  the  same  continuity  ^  prose.'     p.  ti« 

Should  a  second  edition  of  this  translation  appear,  the  author 
promises  to  improve  it  with  the  notes  of  arcMnwop  Newcome  i 
and  a  hope  is  expressed,  that  this  publication  may  incite  odisct 
to  adopt  the  same  mode^of  illustrating  tht  sacred  vidlume. 

To  give  OUT  readers  a  proper  idea  of  die  work,  we  wiil  insert 
part  of  the  fomteentfa  chapter  Mrith  the  notes,  suppressing  oirif 
^  original,  which  is  printed  line  by  line  with  the  Tersion  <ni 
^  left  side  of  it*  Digitized  by  Goc 


<3    Andit  shall  bey  in  the  day  whtinJehoirahdiall'ghra.tbeexntt     ■ 
From  thy  gJrief  and  from  thy  disquiet^ 
And  from  the  hard  bondage^  wherein  thou  wast  made  to  terre  \ 

*  ^   That  thou  shaft  take  up  tms  parable 

Against  the  king  of  Babylon^  and  say  3 

How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased )  the  golden  city  ceased ! 

<  5   Jehovah  hath  broken  the  6ta£F  of  the  wicked^ 

l*he  sceptre  of  the  rulers. 

<  6    He  who  smete  the  people  in  wrath 

A  Stroke  without  intermission^ 

He  that  ruled  the  nations  in  angery 

Is  persecuted^  and  none  to  hinden  • 

*  7    ^he  whole  earth  rests,  is  quiet ; 

The  fir-trees  also  break  forth  into  sounds  of  joy  ; 
^  8    The  cedars  of  Lebanon  i^ice  of^t  thee,  tayn^  /  • 

Since  thou  art  faUen,  there  hath  not  come  up 
A  feller  agamt  us« 

*  9    Hell  from  oeneath  is  moved  for  thee 

To  meet  thy  appro^h  : 
He'reuseth.  f6r  thee  the  mighty  deail; 
All  the  chiefs  of  the  earthf 
He  maketh  to  rise  from  theif  thrones 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations 
^  10  All  these  s£jl  accost  thee,  and  shall  sty  unto  the«^ 
Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  I 
Art  thou  become  Hke  unto  us  r 

<  \\  Thy  pomp  is  brought  doWn  to  the|rravef 

The  music  o^  thy  viols : 
Underneath  thee  is  spread  the  reptile, 
And  thy  coverin?  is  the  wonn« 

*  13  How  art  thou  fiflen  from  heaven* 

O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! 
H99»  art  thdb  cut  down  to  the  earthy 
Who  didst  cast  down  the  nations ! 


'  Ch4  xiv.  V.  4.  Toht  up  thU  parable}  Or,  iMter  this  wsigbty  speech  oveiT 
kim.    See  note,  ch.  xiU*  v.  1. 

*  ih.  Golden  eHy]  Ke%pu0'ctr/4iioj  yj^^  Babylon  is  said  to  be  in  the  S«« 
v«totion«,  XTii.  4.  HSmo,  being  i  Chaldee  wopd^.  wag  probably  the  epithet 
by  which  that  people  distinguished  tlieir  capital,  as  tlie  Italians  say,  Flovence 
the  fair,  Padua  the  teamed,  &c.  Of  coarse  it  war  not  a  name  of  repi^iachg 
which  seems  implied  in  bishop  Lowth'S  erttt^m*  tff^oid. 

'^▼.6*  AtMcemtkotainUrmiinoni  JNaga^d^tctHi  reeemmitt  i  e.  que  noa 
remittit.    Roien, 

*v.  7.  Tke  Jir'4rm  mltoi    Coaspare  VupL  Eclog.  r.  68. 
IjMi  ItPtkiA  voces  ad  sidera  jaetani 
Inttnui  moHtet  I  ipste  Jam  earmina  fMpee, 
Ipsa  sonant  arivrta,  Rosen.- 

<  ▼.  9.  The  mtghijf  dtad]  Repkaim,  the  gigantic  spectret •  Ghosts  are  cooi^ 
iBonlymagniflodby  vvAgartenrortaaitatttrestqpenortothehnman.  MosetL 

*  T.  13.  O  Lttfi^}  'Kw^f6fpSi  aa  the  LXX  rightly  translate  a  word  de« 
rived  from  V^H  splenduit.  The  parallel  wordjbeghming  the  last  Une  of  thit 
verse,  being  in  the  vocative  case,  shews  that  tTT]  is  also  ii>  that  case,  anicaa* 
not  signify  hand,  u  Michacti^  would  have  it» 
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4M  Hikop  ^i  V  tratuiation  tf  hw^m 

•  IS  Yet  tiiou  didst  say  in  thine  heart, 

,  To  the  heavens  above  I  wijl  ascend> 
To  the  stars  of  God  I  will  exjJt  my  throne  ; 
I  will  sit  ako  upon  the  mount  of  the  assembly^ 
,      On  the  sides  of  the  horth, 
« 14  I  win  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds, 
I  win  be  like  the  Most  lEiigh. 

•  15  Nay,  but  to  the  erave  thou  shalt  descend. 

To  die  sides  of  the  pit,  ' 

•  16  They  that  see  thee,  shall  view  thee  closely. 

They  shall  well  considet  thee. 
Is  this  the  man,  that  made  the  earth  to  quake  ? 
That  did  shake  kingdoms  \ 
•17  That  made  the  woiTd  as  a  wilderness, 
'     And  destroyed  the  cities  thereof? 

That  to  his  prisoners  opened  not  the  door  ? 

•  IB  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them. 

Lie  down  in  honour,  each  in  his  last  home  ; 

•  19  But  thou  art  cast  out  from  thy  sepiilchre,  ^ 

As  the  tree  abominated ;  clothed  with  the  slain. 
With  the  pierced  by  the  sword. 
With  them  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit  | 
As  a  carcase  tro£len  under  feet* 

•  20  Thou  shalt  not  be  united  with  them  in  burial ; 

Because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  hast  cAatn  thy  people : 
Never  shall  the  seed  of  evil-doers  be  renowned* 

•  21  Prepare  ye  for  hia  children  slaughter 

For  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers. 


*  V.  13.  Movnt  of  the  assembly]  Not  mount  Moriahy  nor  any  place  of  reKfi- 
eai  worships  either  in  Judea  or  elsewhere ;  for  that  \roaUl  b0  a  ttanifpul  anti- 
ciSniax»  to  him  who  had  already  in  imasioation  seated  himetf  m  the  heax'ens* 
The  numntaiix  here  pointed  to  ia  the  Olympus  of  the  Eastern  DatioBSy  where 
they  supposed  their  inferior  gods  to  be  met  in  council  by  the  supreme.  (Such 
A  council  seams  alluded  to  in  Job  i.  6 ;  iL  1.)  It  would  of  course  he  supposed  ^ 
la  sit  on  the  greatest  heights  known  to  the  Asiatics,  which  were  the  mountains 
^  Armenia^  to  the  north  of  their  country.  Hence  this  climber  of  heaven  is 
said  to  get  up  to  the  sides  (^  the  north,  the  arctic  regions.  And  perhaps  ibis 
epinioiir  of  the  seat  of  the  goda  may  have  been  strengthened  by  observing  the 
foruacataoos  of  the  Aurora  Boreaiis.  Michoelis  Bib.  Orient.  P.  V.  p.  191.  aad 
m  Supp.  ad  Lex.  Ueb.  p.  1112. 

*  V.  1 7.  Opened  not  the  door^  Inwards^  tavcrd  the  house,  the  most  usual  way 
%y  which  outer  deors  are  opened,  especially  prison  doors»  which  are  barred  oa 
the  ioside.  It  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  translate  iTDl  as  if  it  meant  to  stnd 
the  prisoners  to  their  homes, 

*  V.  18»  In  his  homel  It  is  curiour»  that  the  Welch  Ui^uage  stiD  preserves 
this  meaning  of  the  word  Uth,  a  last  home ;  for  it  is  the  appropriate  temi  \a 
that  language  for  a  grave. 

*  V.  19.  The  tree  abominated]  The  gallows,  which  in  the  Roman  law  is  de- 
■onlnated  inJeUx  arbor,  and  which  Matmonides  tells  us  the  Jews  were  wont  ta 
bury  along  with  the  criminal  that  suffered  on  it,  as  involved  dually  with  him 
in  the  malediction  of  their  law.  Cursed  is  everp  one  that  hanfttk  on  a  tree^  Dent. 
zxL  23.    Rosenmuller  had  no  reasozi  to  bdLitve  that  this  was  only  a  Dovel 

-  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  tlience  to  reject  Uie  opinion  of  Lowth,  that  our 
prophet  here  alludes  to  it. 

*  ib.  Clothed  with  the  slain^    Bcgfrt  With  earcasscs  on  aB  rides. 

^ii>.  Tkntoaattfthepitl    The  foundatioi^  the  lower  parte  of  tfat  gtiviw 
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That  they  rise  Q6t,  and  inherit  the  landt  ^ 

And  fill  tlie  face  o^  the  world  with  cities* 
^  22  For  I  will  rise  up  against  them*  saith  JehoTah  of  hosts. 
And  will  cutoff  from  Babylon  name  and  renmant> 
And  son  and  grandson,  saith  Jehovah. 

*  23  And  i  wHl  nuuke  it  an  inheritance  for  the  porcupine  and  pools  of 

water  \ 
And  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
Saith  Jehovah  oi  hosts. 
^  24  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying, 
Siu^ly  as  I  have  devised,  so  shall  it  be ; 
And  as  I  have  purposed,  the  thin?  shall  take  effect  c 

*  25  To  crush  the  Assyrian  in  my  lan^ 

And.  upon  mj  mountains  will  1  trample  him : 
T^hen  snail,  his  yoke  depart  from  off.  them, 
And  his  burden  from  tneir  shoulders  shall  depart. 
'  26  This  is  the  purpose  which  is  purposed  upon  the  whole  earth  \ 
And  this  the  hand,  which  is  stretched  out  over  all  the  nations. 

*  27  For  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  \dio  shall  annul  it  ? 

And  it  is  his  hand  that  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it 
back?'     p.  39, 

In  the  thirty-eighdi  (Chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  passage  which  re^ 
lates  to  thie  dial  of  Aha2  is  thus  rendered : 

.^  7   And  this  shall  be  unto  thee  a  sign  from  Jehovah, 
That  Jehovah  will  perform 
This  thing  which  he  hath  said. 

*  8   Behold,  I  turn  the  shadow  of  the  degrees. 

By  which  the  sun  is  gone  down  on  the  dial  of  Ahai^ 

BackwaM  ten  degrees. 

So  the  sun  turned  back  ten  degrees. 

On  the  dial,  by  which  it  had  gone  down.'     P.  107i 

tnd  the  folldwing  notes  are  given  upon  it,  in  addition  to  the  en« 
graving  refetred  to. 

*  V.  8.  The  dud  ofjLxi  Heb.  the  *feps  qfJhax.  The  researches 
of  curious  travellers  in  Hindostan  have  lately  discovered  in  that 
country  three  Observatories  of  similar  form,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  IS  to  be  seen  within  four  miles  of  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of 
^e  Mogul  empire.  To  th^  politeness  of  Thomas  Daniel,  escj.  R.  A. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  annexed  sketch  of  this  observatory,  copied  from 
an  excellent  painting  in  oil,  made  by  that  in^nious  gentleman  on  the 
tpot,  and  no;w  offered  fof  sale  at  his  house  m  London^  The  reader 
acquainted  with  astronomy  will  see  inunediately,  how  such  a  building 
must  answer  the  double  purpose  of  an  observatory  and  a  dial.  A 
rect angled  triangle,  whose  hypothenuse  is  a  staircase,  (amwrentlv 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth)  bisects  a  zone  or  coping  ota  wal^ 

*  Vi  21.  Vl^itk  cities]  Calltod  after  their  own  name,  or  that  of  their  vhildren  f 
ih^  uniM  manner  in  which  Eastera  munarchs  eudeuvoureii  to  transmit  tlieir 
fame  to  jiosterity* 

'    '  V.  83.  T*ie  porevpine]    Whieh  grows  to  a  great  size  in  the  islands  at  the 
■yMith  of  the  Euphrat«i8,  as  Strabo  remarks,  I.  16.    Bowi* 
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which  wall  connects  the  two  terminating  towers  at  right  and  left. 
The  coping  itself  is  of  a  circnlar  form,  and  accurately  gradnated, 
to  marfe  by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  al»ove»  the  sun's  progress  be- 
fore and  after  nooir  ;  for  when  tht  sun  is  in  th^  zenitni  he  shines 
directly  on  the  staircase,  and  the  shadow  Mb  beyond  the  coping.  A 
flat  suttace  on  the  top  of  the  triangle,  and  a  gnoition,  fitted  the  btdkU 
bg  for  the  purposes  of  an  obserra^ory« 

*  According  to  the  known  hw  of  refiactiont  a  cloud  of  body  of 
air>  of  different  density  ftiom  the  common  atmospheir,  hiterposed  be* 
tween  the  gnomon  and  the  coping  or  di^dophfe  Mow,  in  the  manner 
supposed  in  the  next  note,  woura,  if  the  cloud  were  dienser  than  the 
atmosphere,  cause  the  shadow  to  recede  from,  the  perpendkidai:  height  * 
of  the  staircase,  and  of  course  to  re-ascend  the  steps  on  the  copmg 
by  which  it  had  before  noon  gone  down ;  and  if  the  cloud  were  rareri 
ft  contrary  event  would  take  place.  This  suffg^s  the  manner  in 
which  the  shadow  might  be  made  to  go  erther  back  or  forward^ 
agreeably  to  the  option  proposed  by  Isajah  to  Hetekisthy  2  Kings^ 
XTn.  9. 

^  *  That  the  mhracle  did  itot  consist  in  a  T^everri^  of  the  earlh*f 
toiumal  rotation,  but  was  restramed  |^Mv,  to  the  hmd  of  Judea  merely, 
is  plain  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  SI.  Neither  is  the  importance  of  the 
-tignibself,  as  an  eridence  of  the  Divine  powcv  and  Teracity,  in  any 
degree  diminished  bv  t^  sugmtion^  that  the  eSbet  might  ia  patt  be 
produced  by  natural  means  |Tor  the  wopd^r  still  remains,,  that  a  cloud 
of  a  particular  nature  should  be  brought  forward  at  a  place  and  time 
previously  announced. 

*  ib.  Baciwardl  Effected,  probably,  by  the  refraction  of  a  cl<Kid 
miraculously  interposed.  A  similar  event  is  recorded  to  have  happen- 
ed at  Metz  In  Alsace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century ;  where^ 
by  the  refraction  of  a  cloud,  the  8ha£)w.  of  the  gnomon  was  turned 
back  to  the  hour  and  half  preceding.     Roiens     p*  I08- 

To  what^yer  praisie  Dr.  Vek]uisea»  Hemler>  aad  tht  odi«r 
commentators  of  Germany,  may  be  entitled,  for  tke  oxplamrigg 
of  this  ph?enpmenon  here  adopted,  we  assent  to  it  as  a  proof 
of  ingenuity  alone,  for  both  common  sense  and  the  context  mili- 
tate against  it.  We  will  admit  very  readilv  what  our  author  hatft 
advanced  in  explanation  of  the  Indian  oDservatories^  and  ako. 
on  the  law  of  refraction;  but  what  authority  is  there  fof  sup* 
pQfing  that  the  steps  gfAhaz  corresponded  to  those  of  the  olMeiw 
vatory  in  the  vicinity  of  Dolhi  ?  Or,  allowing  the  identity  aseumed 
aa  requisite,  how  could  a  cloud  so  ocxur^^  consisietttly  with  any 
Ikiw  of  refraction,  as  to  make  the  shadow  go  back  the  tea  steps  pre* 
dictod  ?  We  are  not favouradwitfa thm  particulars  of  the  phaino^ 
menon  noriced  at  Metzj  but,  admitting  it  to  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  best  graduated  dial,  how  inconsiderable,  in  dtat  case, 
must  have  been  the  space  for  the  shadow  to  have  receded,  when 
compared  with  its  elongation  from  ten  steps  of  a  palace,  or  de- 

gecf  on  the  observatory,  which  Mr.  Daniel  hath  decipheteti  ? 
ut,  were  it  otherwise^  what  ground  is  there  for  an  inference  irom 
the  phxnomencn  at  Met2,to  ihM  wkicU  w«sproduced  by  divine 4p» 
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pointment  at  the  option  of  Hezekiah?  (See  2  Kings  xtx  9w)  Sup- 
posing the  king  to  have  made  the  contrafy  choice,  could  Ae  ef- 
fect luive  been  produced  by  natural  means  ?  Or  if,  in  the  given 
instance,  the  retrocession  of  the  shadow  hadbeen  so  efiected,  would 
the  divine  Vuterposition  have  been  equally  blear  ?  Granting  that 
it  had  been,  a  miracle  must  in  both  cases  be  alike  admitted  j  upon 
which  ground  it  remains  to  be  asked,  whether  it  were  more  dif- 
ficult^forOmilipotenee  to  produce  the  effect,  by  *  bringing  for- 
ward a  cloud  of  a  particular  nature,  at  a  plaCe  and  time  previa' 
ously  announced/  or  by  retroverting  the  ordinary  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  tlie  earth  on  its  axis,  whence  the  apparent  motion  of 
tlie  sun  on  our  hemisphere  would  have  been  eflected  as  described? 
The  miracle,  bishop  Stock  asserts,  was  restricted,  pwi,  to  Ju- 
dea,  on  the  authority  of  the  2  Chron.  xxxii.  81 ;  but  to  us,  that 
text  implies  the  reverse.  The  ambassadors,  or  interpreters^  as  in* 
the  margin,  sertt  to  inquire  of  Hezekiah  concerning  the  wonder, 
it  eysysra  eiet  THl  VHX  (according  to  the  Seventy),  appear  to  have 
been  missionaries  of  the  magi,  who,  ever  attentive  to  astronomy, 
inferred,  from  the  phaenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  events  which 
were  to  happen  on  earth.  These  having  no  previous  notice  of 
the  miracle,  which  was  contingent  on  me  choite  of  Hezt^kiah^ 
could  have  been  ofily  conscious,  wheii  it  was  past,  that  th^ 
shadow  had  receded,  vdthout  knowii^  how  niucn.  To  obtaiti 
therefore  a  true  state  of  the  fact  and  its  history,  Hezekiah  wa^ 
properly  consulted.  On  this  croimd,  the  miracle  served  for  a 
proof  to  the  heathebs,  that  Jdiovah  was  the  md  of  heaven,  zi 
well  as  of  Israel;  Just  as  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  in  the  time 
of  Joshua  evinced  to  the  worshippers  of  that  luminarv,  that  the 
same  Jehovah  Was  far  above  the  host  of  heaven,  and  rendered 
it  subsor^'ient  to  his  ytrill.  This  doctrine  a  castial  refraction  of 
Jight  from  a  cloud  was  but  little  likely  to  teach. 

*  V.  1 2.  21?  eat  their  own  Jut^2  For  i)0  use,  but  to  suffer,  in  com* 
pany  with  yoq,  the  extremities  of  faminfe  in  a  siege.'  See  2  Chron. 
-\xxiL  11.  The  vulgarity  and  insolence  of  the  speaker  is  stronglf 
marked  by  this  language,  wUch  however,  it  s^eifts,  dflendcd  the  3^ 
licate  cats  of  the  Masorct  ptmctuiators  so  much,  that  thcf  hate  en^ 
deavoiired  to  make  the  reader  substitute  m^re  deanly  exptiesftioikit 
for  tho9^  of  the  text,  by  placing  unde#  &rt'H'^n  the  points  that  bc^ 
long  to  Dmmr,  theh-  e^renuntt^A  lutder  D)r:;ir  those  of  trrhxy  ya*o% 
Vfotersai'tbdrfeitJ    F.  lOa 

Dr.  Stock  apparemly  adiAils  that  the  Mascretie  pmlt  haive  la 
this  instance  altered  the  preciie  sense  of  th^  originaL  Now,  if 
th^s  be  soi  w6iild  it  net  luive  been  bettk  to  hite  gmniilie  text 
unshackled  bf  this  ptlnctuatieA  i  At  best,  these  pcnnts  ean  >onIf 
setve  as  a  commetitj  and  a  proper  statement  of  tliir want  of  any 
further  authority  would  not  fafitve  been  tai9piace4* 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  endtkd  td  inudb  pfiitet 
aftd  we  congiratulate  those  v^  deli^  in  tiM  sonplims^  wttfi 
^diM  sjiieeliAetl  of  Vuism  Stoek's  aiteiiwn  to  biblipd  oej^ieiwk 
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WE  closed  our  foniier  article  on  this  letter,  with  a  statement 
of  Rlr.  Miles's  project  for  saving  ^  the  money- remitted  to  the 
continent  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  English  aiid 
Irish  catholics,'  which  we  admit,  with  him,  to  have  been  '  an. 
object  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;'  but  the 
question  is,  how  far  the  means  proposed  were  adapted  to  the 
end  ?  We  are  far  from  condemning  the  general  objects  of  re— 
formers,  abstractedly  taken;  but  who,  in  his  sober  senses,  would 
raise  a  whirlwind  to  waft  a  feather  ?  When  Mr,  Miles  proposed 
his  expedients  to  accomplish  his  aim, 

«  It  wa»  asked  *  (he  says)  *  if  I  wished  to  throw  down  all  the  fence*, 
of  the  established  church ;  and,  from  the  cbunor  which  some  men- 
are  very  r^ady  to  e^^cite  against  any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Catholics,  the  same  question  will  probably  be  started  a^n,  as 
soon  as  this  letter,  addressed  to  your  Lordship,  becomes  public.    ».  23* 

\  What '  clamour  some  men  may  be  ready  to  excite  against  a^t 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Catholics/  we  Jiave  no  con- 
cern with,  till  it  be  ascertained  who  these  men  are,  and  what 
is  the  melioration  they  propose.  Such  is  the  liberality'  of 
the  times,  that  we  are  convinced  it  is  a  subject  of  the  siri- 
cerest  regret  to  all  parties,  that  tlie  restrictions  which  remain 
gn  the  Catholics  ate  made  necessary  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
Catholic  doctrines.  In  matters  of  religion,  every  man  has  a  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  i 
and  where  tlie  laws  of  any  state  interfere  to  deprive  him  of  that 
right,  such  interference. is  an  impious  usurpation.  The  question 
addressed  to  an  individual  applies  equally  to  a  state.  *  Who  art 
thou,  that  judgest  ANOTHER  man's  servant^  to  his  own  master 
he  standeth  or  falleth.'  But  how  does  this  apply  to  the  Catholic 
question  ? .  It,  in  fact,  has  no  concern  wtth  it,  further  than  as  it 
iends  to  counteract  such  usurpation.  For  what  is  tlie  Catliofic 
floctrine  ?  *  Out  of  our  church  there  is  no  salvation.  All  here- 
tics are  in  a  state  of  damnation  ^  and  all  me'n  are  heretics  who 
lure  not  Catholics.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  to  exterminate 
heresy. '  Faith  is  nor  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Sword,  fire,  tor- 
ture may  be  religiously  employed  to  bring  them  over  to  the  true 
faith,  or  to  extirpate  tnem.'  We  well  know  that  many  of  these 
doctrines  are  denied  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics; but  .^whilst,  these  are  distinguisned  by  the  appellation  of 
tnas%fmKG'Catbolics%  the  very  epithet  they  assunoe,  from  the 
^doctrines  they  disavow^  is/ an  admission  that  these  disavowed 
doctrines  are.  held  by  the  great  community  they  dissent  from ; 
60  long  dierefore  as  they  are  retained  by  the  Catholics  of 
tfceland,  is  it  not  the  duty,  of  every  legislature^  and,  a  for-^ 
iififij  of  every  Protest^t  legislature,  to  restrict  their  oper;»- 
tioo.?  No  legialature  has.  *.  right  to  controul  religious  opi- 
nion :  but  its  authority  i»  complete  as  to  overt  acts  residt« 
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\ug  from  it ;   for  no  man  has  a  right  to  exercise  hi$-  own^  so 
as   to   injure  another.      The   fences  raised  against  the  Ca- 
tjiolic    system  are    upheld    for   mere   preservation.      Protes- 
tantism allows  every  man  to  worship  God  according  to  his-ovm 
honest  conviction  5   but  the  church  of  Rome  not  only  arrogates 
to  itself  the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  denrands  that  all  others  shall 
submit  to  her  mode  of  performing  it.    This  is  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  its  prescription  for  ages ;  and  which,  tiU 
this  assumption  be  formally  declared  damnable  by  the  supreme 
Jbead  of  the  church,  must  be  ever  considered  as  essential  to  it.  The 
restrictions  therefore  which  concern  the  Catholic  profession  are 
to  be  considered  as  entirely  civil;    not   religious :    for  matr 
ters  strictly  religious  are  properly  referable  from  a  man  to  his 
God,  ai>d  not  from  one  man  to  another.  The  Protestant  is  anxi- 
ous that  the  Catholic  should  enjoy  the  same  religious  rights  with 
himself:  but  he  protests,  and  justly,  against  all  power  of  inter- 
Serence  with  his  own  rights,  as  grounded  on  religious  preten- 
sions j  and  so  long  as  the  admission,  or  even  the  claim,  of  any 
power  or  authority  on  earth,  to  supercede  or  annul  the  obliga- 
ition  of  an  oath,  be  admitted,  so  long,  upon  civil  grounds ^  must 
proper  out-guards  be  maintained.     We  repeat,  that  every  justi- 
fiable accommodation  should  be  granted  to  Catholics^  that  they 
diould  be  entitled  to  every  right  that  a  Protestant  enjoys;  but 
under  this  proyiso,  that  they  hold  no  principle  which  must,  in 
practice,  clash  with  the  equal  exercise  of  a  right  common  to 
both  \  and  yield  to  the  influence  of  no  authority  which  wocild 
cancel  those  bonds  essential  to  society,  where  difference  of  opi- 
nion prevails.     Whilst,   however,   *to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,'  is  a  fundamental  principle ;   that  no  faith  \i  to  be  kept 
with  heretics ;  and  that  any  power  upon  earth  can  absolve  from 
tlie  obligation  of  an  oath — are  positions  acquiesced  in  and  une- 
quivocally avowed  by  the  united  consent  of  the  Catholic  church, 
upon  civil  grounds  y  and  not  religious  ^  ought  the  government  of  every 
country  to  secure  its  subjects.  If  a  priest,  bishop,  or  the  pope,  cart 
irelease  men  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths,  vikzt  hold  would 
die  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  taken  by  Catholics,  have 
upon  the  minds  of  those  whom  the  pope  should  absolve  from  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoin  to  side  with  his  dear  son  Buonaparte, 
in  gratitude  for  his  benefactions  to  his  holiness  and  the  church  ? 
This,  we  cannot  but  think,  is  the  true  light  in  which  this  topic 
property  presents   itself^   and   differs  essentially  from  that   in 
which  Mr.  Miles  would  place  it. 

•  The  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  as  ijt  ia  called,  appears 
to  have  been  cbnsidered  und^r  a  very"  contracted  point  of  riew,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or  to  the 

Ct  leading  events  which  appear  to  have  brought  it  into  discussion. 
ead  of  examining  it  as  a  question  of  statef,  connected  not  only 
with  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  but  with  its  very  exis- 
^n^  as  a  nation>  it  hat  b<*en  narrowed  and  ^teivd  by  bigotry^  into  m 
'  vym  question  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  abstracted  ayui  totally  disjointed 
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from  bH  the  important  ftnd  far  more  extennve  rektions  of  political  #e- 
curity,  domestic  happiness^  and  natural  as  well  aa  civil  right*    It  m  not 
Boeant  to  arraign  the  motives  of  those  who  conscientiously  contend, 
that  any  farther  comcessions  to  the  CathoUcs^would  endanger  the  Pro- 
testant Church.     The  attachment  of  devout  ^n^  to  the  religion  of 
their  fbrefathers,  and  their  anxiety  to  transmit  it  pure  and  uncontaau- 
oatedy  with  all  its  credit,  influence,  and  authontyy  to  the  xesioCest 
posterity,  is  certainly  laudable,  and  more  than  atones  for  the  deluticm 
under  which  they  seem  resolved  to  oppose  every  act  of  national  jus- 
tice to  their  Catholic  brethren  :  but  it  is  the  nature  of  zeal  to  be 
sometimes  mistaken  ;  and  history  informs  us,  that  it  has  fre<|ueiitl]f 
been  intemperate.     The  milder  manners  of  the  present  day  ought  to 
aecure  us  against  a  calamity  of  this  description ;  but  as  m»  age  or  na- 
tion can  be  exempt  from  error,  while  knowledge  is  progressive,  an  at- 
tempt to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  have  men  deceived  into  a  be- 
lief, that  the  king  is  called,  upon  to  violate  his  coronation  oath,  xoxf 
possibly  induce  them  to  re-consider  the  subject,  and  to  give  it  that 
attention,  which  its  magnitude,  whether  as  a  matter  o/^c^scieac^ 
or  93  a  measure  of  state,  dieserves.     1  do  not  presume  to  go  fisuther. 
I  have  no  other  i^ash.,  than  to  recall  those  to  a  full  investigation  of  the 
question,  who  seem,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  have  misconceived* 
and  even  to  have   misrepresented,   the  ultimate  effects  which  ai« 
likely  to  arise  from  the  proposed  concession  to  a  very  numerous  and 
hitherto  oppressed  body  of  men,  whose  conduct,  under  a  variety  of 
vexatious  restrictions,  has  been  uniformly  and  exemplarily  loyal  #or 
die  last  fifty  vears.    The  fidelity  of  the  Catholic^  to  the  present  la- 
mily  on  the  tnrone,  during  so  long  a  period,  and  their  peaced>le  de^ 
yieanor  during  three  successive  wars,  in  whieh  their  chums  to  better 
treatn^ent,  if  they  had  been  disaffected,  mjglK  have  bc^n  powerfuUjf 
urged  by  foreign  force,  refute  most  completely  the  sirguments  of  those 
Wflo  contend,  no  matter  whether  ignorantly  or  maliciously,  that  the 
legal  establishments  in  church  and  state  will  be  endangered  the  very 
instant  this  description  of  people  are  restored  to  a  participation  of  c^ 
vil  rights,  in  common  with  their  Protestant  brethren/     p.  40. 

It  is  impossible^  within  the  limits  of  a  Review/ to  dilate  upon 
the  various  nii3(;onceptk>Q3  wbich  this  passage  suggests,  pr  the 
confusion  of  ideas  it  involves:  but  thus  much  we  readily  concede 
on  the  subject  at  large,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  entitled 
to  every  rijjht  of  men  in  societv,  both  religious  an4  civil;  at  £be 
Bame  time  it  is  to  be  remembere.4that  neither  in  theory  norpractice 
can  ther^  ever  exist  a  right  to  do  wrong,  or,  in  zither  words,  for 
men  of  one  profession  to^  proscribe  those  of  another.  Catholicism 
is  no  cbapgeling  in  its  pre^nsions ;  and  unless  its  unjustifiaUe 
claims  be  renounced,  never  can  it  be  established  in  coQli9tence 
with  the  /essential  requisites  of  civil  order. 

In  other  p^rts  of  Mr.  Miles's  discussions,  we  meet  wijfli  ift^ 
patation$  against  government  of  &e  most  unwarrantable  kin4 
many  of  the  evils  inveighed  agaix^t  being  utt/er)y  bieyond  the  power 
of  government  tp  relorm.  His  object  at  hurge  appears  t^  hif9^ 
been  the  accu«iulation  of  every  tppk  vhieh  a  fqitemi^iie  Mnim 
couM  siig^sii,  blended  with  an  extnmc  adidtttde  to  be  tboitcfat 
a  maa  of  ^nportaacc 
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WE  ^gatn  fdicit  the  attendon  of  our  readers  to  Aiither  speci* 
mens  of  the  collation  of  the  Harleian  MS.,  the  excellencies  of 
wUch  ape  too  mwwirous  and  too  Taloable  not  to  furoi^  at  once 
the  strongest  BKytivc  for  our  o<Mktiiiuatio9. 

A. 

17.  ^^^  ftikriro  ihs  M8S.  5674.  S673.  -rutoiuvoi  IL  2.  604. 
MS.  Mor.  Athen.  IV.  J61.  B. 

18.  xuCioT^pj;  5658.  5673.  D.  E.  604.  KV^$er^pef  560S.  x9?ij(r. 
•nj^  1771.  Cod.  Vindob.  OXVII.  naV  ait^f,  Diodoms  i  'Apur^ 
To^iftiof  ap.  Athen.  1.  c. 

.  19.  jctirrov  rescribed  ftwwwj  5674.  ftfrdv;  567^-  T\.  -E.  605. 
ro\\t>vs  5601.  fjipj^ovri  CXVil.  i^'^/'X®'*^^  Athen.  1.  c.  iSifs^y 
5601. 

82.  flrfop  p,h  vvr  «tEir  (/f  male  omisinni  nemo  ^legabit.  8ed 
frustra  l^mestus  yvrftir  jjraefart,  dissentiehdbtis  M3S.  et  Homero 
ipso  11.  k,  125.  Hc^Tchms  (trip  jxgy  voy  yt.  xal  ^^  xa)  fiwri.)  ye 
0  retained  in  MS.  5673.  and  omitted  in  M6S.  5658. 6325. 

72.  Tcari  iw\t,oaFct.  Schol.  Vict,  ad  H.  n.  828. 

88.  iygAyJgi^]  3criptai|i  a  qttibitsdam  ke*  iXyfiti^t  quia  erant 
ftxvr«xol-  HEM8TERH.  aj>.  RUHNK.  ad  Tim.  v.  ¥ir,Yf^al. 
Aittxrt^Xais  Lcnz  in  Comm.  PhiL  V.  II.  jp.l99. 

84.  Quidaiti  ipifjuvovf,  alii  apxii^vjf.  Crates  Ipe/tvatJr.  aH  obaXatf^ 
std  Aristaitlius  ipf jxCotJf .  [CBi^oyfevf  "^Apet^if  rt  leg^at  21eno,  teste 

p  ov 

Strabone  i.  p.  70.  B.J  IpMy^tpif  €3S5.  ipsMs  5668.  ipa^^s  5678. 
Po^omum  m  versn  Plohieri 

Kal  ti^oviou;  xai  'APEMBOrS 

scnbere  rohim  sn^cor.  TYRWHITT.  Com.  in  Strab.  p.  45w 

170.  yp.  iroXAioDf  [u  e.  iroAfCf  ]  voXca;  Cod.  Vesp.  5678.  63^ 

^;)idc;  56S8;  Sm^rn.  Feed.  p.  1.  L  U.  iroXs7;.  fia^rtXtTs.  14w  }inr£% 
in  the  accusative  case. 

171.  «]fo5C*  «'a>^wy  plane,  sine  alterius  lectionis  vestigio  :  5668. 
6325. 

9il.  ^  etasnm,  sed  yi^tte^i  r  ta  schoL  bis.  Deinde  "Mtxiv  r 
hrtKn^iiy  ir.  sed  ov  super  sv.  Contra  in  SchoL  ivikrSoy  et  ev  su* 
prasct.  i  d^noiXwylrris  mpi&^S,  p^f^^^X^'^  axoua;y.  rpriA^aoy]  aj icrrap- 
%0f  il  irpoieoLpo^wu  ovoiml  Me^opi^tvos.  oSrou  ^e  xa)  iJjxTy  a^ic^u 
Cefeermn  imki^w  gooque  i&abent  Sodoa  Stobflei  CXII.  p.  584. 17» 
JHeqrcluas  v,  TAvpAoy.  Eustathius  ad  IL  X.  1258. 54.=1355.  38. 
Mk/^ies  Dion  Cbrjsost.  ziL  p.  209.  NT^pilr  i^o^ov  MS.  5673. 
liriA^fif  MS.  6385.  ^ 

304w  noBeoit  ai.  fr.  sed  aRtiooa  manufi  £ecit  xadsu^ff  (sic)  ScboL 
inteslfai.  9tBp$$it9tiMiws  ri  iuiS«a^f»  which  is  id  the  text  of  MS& 
M73. 6325.  'Z.  1.  Zxvikr^  x«6fuS<.  H.  344.  xaS^v^i  Cod.yesp.^  cf. 
MS.HapL 
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372-  [U^lr^i]  /jtgflisi;  et  sic  Hesychius  v.  'He,  ct  Scholiastes  fit 
Platoncm  nuper  editus  Lugd.  Bat.  ad  Alcib.  I.  p.  7^  fieiliis  MS& 
5658.  5673.  ^/.s^ius  6325.  bv  a  mere  sliding  of  the  pen.  II.  A.  ^3. 
0tiy*gy  Cod.  Ven.  E.  880.  avlas  M§S.  1771.  560Q.  ivslrjf  in  text- 
dym  in  SchoL  5693.   avlr^g  5601.    Z.  523,  f/.€^lstg  5600.  S601.  Cbd* 

Vindob.  XXXIX.  CXVII.  CLXXVI.  fisVisis  (thus)  in  roar^.  gi^ 
Bisif  5693.  /xsS/sij  altered  into  jw^eSiV  1771-  ju,£9«jf  Cod.  Vindob.  V. 
k.  121.  fJLcrisi  5693.  1771.  5600.  5601.  Soph.  T.  628.  J^vviei^  qua- 
tuor  codd.  ap.  Br.  Aid.  Schol.  Lasc.  1522.  28.  34.  44.  47.  55.  67- 
Q8.  in  Schol. ;  ^ovirjs  di^o  cod^*  ap.  Br.  Tumeb.  |i.  Steph;  in  text. 
Musgr. ;  Ph.  992.  TtSsig  MSS.  Harl.  et  ap.  Br.  Aid.  1522.— 1586, 
(ed.  rlor.  Christian.)  ndels  MS.  ap.  Br.  et  Musgr.  Tifl^^  illicprsc- 
stat  vulgato  nisif,  VALCK.  in  posthum.  ad  Culim.  notis,  p..  225. 
El.  596.  Uig  tres  codd.  ap.  Br.  MS.  Harl.  Aid.  1522—1567.  fij^ 
Tqmeb.  in  text,  in  marg.  Jbis'  H.  Steph."  Musgr.  J  347.  ^vvlsis  qiia- 
tuor  codd.'  ap.  Br.  Aid.  1522—1567- .  gyvii;^  MS.  Harl.  Tumeb.  H, 
Steph.  Musgr. ;  Eur.  Heracl.  690.  vpoa-rihis  al.  tepo0ri^s7s  Joshua 
£arnes  j  H,  Fur*  710.  itpatpf  iie7s.  Here  Joshua  very  modestly  refers 
us  *  ad  Ai\iK(iroirrpoy  sive  Estheram  nostram  v.  2.,  where  ^e  find 
t|us  form  defended  with  amazing  acuteiiess  of  erudition  \  Read 
'7rpoTr]ir,s,,  Alcest.  908.  r/Jc*; —  leg.  r<967(r'  Reisk.  as  Aristoph.  Lys. 
895.  ^lOLTi^ela''  Junt.  1515,  Ion.  747-  i'rfov  vvy  tx^og  ^*  £>c4>yXa«*o'* 
Stou  rikfi — nieif  cod.  Reg.  read  ri^xf,  influenced  by  av  under- 
stood; as,  1525.  iifsi'^a  rta  ^sS  KpOTtA^irr^v  aWlav  Cyclop.  524. 
^Oirou  ri^sl  ns,  hid^'  scriy  evTfsrTJs^  legendum  tk^f,  quam  construc- 
tionem,  suppresso  dv,  amant  Tragici.  Electr,  978..  OTf&y  c'  Au^o'X- 
iwy  (Ticouof  y^  rivE$  f «4>c/ ;  Sophocles  Qpud  Plutarch.  T.  II.  p.  34* 
A.  767.  A.'^OTfoy  Tr^orf  ro  K(i\\og,  dpi^i^i^ios.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
,  }8S7.  (1384.  ed.  Br.)  1345.  (.1393.),  lege  utrobique  Mi3e<rt«^  in 
media  voce,  quae  longe  aptior,  ut  Xafo/^ivo;  1332.  ofO^crSov  1333, 
ipxdlJ-s^oL  1334.  Xd^ea-$s  1343.  PoRs.  ad  Or,  141,  Eq.  717.  Codi^ 
cum  optimus  habet  eyriSri$.  Br. 

Again, pd.' ^.  200.  ^M"]  ^acr^'  (MS.  5673.)   In  marg.  Bva-pLM-, 

^  yiwv  ^acS' :  rvpavlwv  (rvtrrkx^kn.   B-^cte;  aliter  ^sset  verbum  ^ojOfLcu, 

j^aJjtAai.   Cf,  0.  549.    ^atrial  would  doubtless  have  been  replaced 

iii  the  teict  of  the  Grenville  Homer,  11.  A.  787.,  if  it  hsui  beea 

preceded  by  the  Medea  from  the  Cambridge  press. 

413.  iM£<rcr,<ri  Cod.  Aug.  Herodian;  ap.  Herm.  p.  311, 

438.  ^lay^M^faor'  ?cripserat  primo,  sed  A  mutavit  in  j'  et  j*  super* 

..."  '■'..''  ^.  ",     ' 

scripsit,  ut  hodie  sky  Siocyvd'facr'  Interpr.  huMiXdwcrd,    StAyvip,^ 

^l/xa-sc.    Altera  lectio  in  Cod.  Vcsp.  adscripta,  ^i(iy\oi^ei<r,  which 

fyx 

,  IS  the  tpxt  of  MSS.  5673.  5658.  AayXarf/acr'  (thus)  6325.— S.  548, 

aveyva/x.\J/aj']  dysyyoApay  text.   ^  additum  ex  recens.     In  mar?. 

schol.  dysyva^av  diserte.    dysyva^av^  5673. — S.  293.  ItTyvafCTrrojf ] 

Cod.  Harl.  sed  A  supra  v,  et  oi$  mutatum  in  t?^.  In  mar^.  evyvd^f, 

svyvd'jrrotf  5673.     oi  has,  by  the  same  hand .  apparently,  been 

changed  into  r,  and  afterwards  oi  placed  above  it.     Soph,  i^ 

1031.  iyvdrrer  disy^  Aid.  1522.  28.  34.  44.  47.  Tumeb.  m  text, 

5^.  67.  Jos.  Scaliger ;  i/va/jtTrrfr  Codd.  Reg.  E.  ap.  Bx.  BarOCC. 
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-6B,  Harl.  gl.  xafofo/vgro*  in  Cod.  dim  D'Orvill.  syvAfrtr  exstat,- 
scd  manus  eadem  literam  p  super  imposuit.  Misc.  Obs.  IX.  118. 
^axevo;  ayxa/Airrov  voov  cited  from  -^schylus's  P.  V.  16S.  by  Poas, 
ad  Or.  g^S.  sK'/dirrsT  Cod,  Aug.  Suid.  v.  civrvyss,  ixvoivsT  MS.. 
Harl.  Eustath.  150.  32.=114.  1.  (in  II.  A.  569.)  Cf.  Br.  in  Aris- 
toph.  PL  166.  et  Schol.  Rav.  in  Eccles.  438.  Triclift..adL  p.  25. 
LI.  £}(.vciy.7rT£r  Suid.  v.  UfJib-Sf  <V. 

522,  xJvci]  xygi  Musgr.  ad  Soph.  Ph.  666. 

585.  htirv!^<rA$  text,  et  marg.  Sch^L  Lasc.  in  Soph.  £L  44& 
(f.53,  b.)    P.170.^it>^^o^Cod.Ve8p. 

6 
'  567.  Ai^i)  irvs*0Kr«;  text.  In  marg.  ro  '^vilorros  ^»a  if^itr  p.  fii 
rty  0  j  ir^;  ro  ^^u^io.  Habet  tamen  yul^atum  Scholiaites  ad  £, 
295.  Sed  >uyv  'Kv6^9yrf^  Porphyrius  Siob«i  Ed.  Ph}«#  p»  130.  ed» 
Canter,  et  sic  MS.  in  Mus^  Britannico  senratnsy  male  mutatnin 
in'^Heerenii  editione,  XLyirreyelovrQ(  Scholia^tes  Eur^pidis  ad  Tbfx^ 
jus$.220.    Xiyu  ifYslovras  5673,  5658,  6325. 

a  .      ,    .    .  ' 

^  570.  e^v(raro2  s^v(r<r6rQ  JEod.  HarL  Uia-ero  Cod.  Vesih  E.  ^7^ 
dyisSii(raro  Id.  352.  iWo-aro  Id.  482.  ^iracT  Jd.  Z.  127-  £irsiia'aT90 
sed  et  £  prius  et  a  ex  emend,  esse  videntur,  licet  ejusdem  manas« 
iiraovG-ero  Cod.  Vesp.  P.  336.  s$i(ratQ  et  suprascr.  aa^. 

€34.  Iju,^  ^l  ypictj  ylvtrai  durijs  MS.  aTho.  Bcntleio  collatns,  hoc 
•sty  noster  HarUianus.    This  is  also  the  text  of  MSS.  5658.  6325« 

-— ;(jc««w  yivsr  obrijg  5673. 

652.  xovpoi  ^'  ol  5673.  v^uis  5673.  €323.  See  Addend,  and  Coiw 
rigenda. 

798.  Jirug,  qnx  vera  et  antiqna  forma  videtur,  quanqnam  supra 
p.  207.  ,evtvt€fisv  etiam  noster  MS.  Vide  Piersomim  ad  M«riik 
p.  278.  Hesychius :  BuvbIv  itscpd  croXwvi  ro  ^lou  fuyvvariou'  ro  $1  xa- 
rd  y6(ji.otJs  onemv.  Idem  in  serie :  'OryoAai-  yr/^iuifpiins,  die  enim 
MS.  teste  Schowio ;  sed  hteram  addidit  Musurus.  qttub  5673. 6325, 
5.  207.  (f?rye^K  MSS.  5673.  6325.  Vid.  3chol.  in  Plat.  p.  15. 

This  restoration,  secure  in  its, own  native  evidence,  needs  no  ad» 
ditional  argument.  Eur.  Ph.  152U  fycrf  yvcrov  ^vveros  [Ji'S^os  eyvoo^ 
Jfrpujs  Grot,  et  MSS./plurimi ;  male.  Nondom  enim  patirm  alio* 
quitur.  Nempe  <r  ex  proximo  adhscsit.  Hesychius,  Tmppiifrsif 
Xoyovf.  <rvvridij$.  Vbi  ne  quis  variam  leptionem  Alcest.  54i3.  sibi 
jEbgat,  deleat  or  male  Mpetitam»  et  o  in  similem  literam  v  mutet» 

I^ORSON. 

807.  Hence  Scut.  Here.  91.  aXinjosyov  ECcvo'd^oL ;  which  Heyne^ 
Jn  IL  T.  118.,  alters  EJ^u<rd^'  yiXir6iJi.rp/ov.  This  manly  emendatioA 
ir^uses  and  invigorates  the  languid  spirits  of  his  bewildered  reader* 

.  E,  , 

-  08.  <J>i^ov  v\ov']  v\of  ^Ixov  MSS.  5673.  6325.  Cod.  Vmdbb.  apb 
Herman,  de  metr.  p.  71.  Barnes, 

-  62.  IL  B.  11 3.. Schol.  MS.  ro  Brr6>:i$,  UifeproLvrt  fiot.^  Ibid.  288. 
ixrepo-avr  for  hvffeprayri,  P.  349.  drrl^*  h\  KsoLnpif.  A.  134^ 
>I.  456.   Od.  E.  336.  N,  35..  0/157.  353;    K.  106.  legendum  d». 
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yvrip  \Mivm  Htnmmins'.  P.  448.  Posa.  Eur.  IpL  A.  814.  SottpLS 
ad  P^.  in  iSnr.  XXIL  ApoU.  Rhod.  IV.  897. 

X... 

11 L  xufMLta  (sic).  Hoc  saltern  exempluxn  volui  dare  literartim 
punctis  damnatanun. 

.    130.  ^y  rli2  ?  tK  (thus)  MS.  5658. 

248.  dpacrenv  in  textu  et  ter  in  marg.  Scholiastes :  ipit^wnn  (sic 
textus  hie  et  861 )  nrponpt^itwaimtf,  tvn  'vap  leifwv  6  vwep^ttavfL^^ : 
Subnjkenins  qooque  Epist.  Crk.  XL  p.  iil.  ed.  noT.  ait  dpeur^tv 
habere  MSS.  et  banc  probat  kcdonenu  afo^tw  MSS.  5673. 6825. 
apaa-cas  5658. 

S$4f.  i  $^  apirfvrikffi  avi^$9vav  yai^su  oioy«)  hrSyH^g  oitwf 
na)  p^otjEMuAiwy:  [Lege  oi^t^ra]  Sed  ai^i^^rra  ctisene  Schoi. 
ad  Z,  135k  Alia  var.  leot.  memoratcor  in  schoL  wk^cv^  A,  A. 
A,  are  perpetually  confeonded :  Eur.  Hel.  1444.  for  r^s  ''^JCT^ 
M£A£I  (Pons,  ad  Or.  659. )»  MtMgmve  has»  with  tingiikr  mi- 
cit7»  restored  M£  A£I.  With  equal  sagacity  Ruhi^kbnius  healed 
Theocr.  Idyl.  XXIL  89.  al  ^'  iithiphv  AAAAAI  for  toom :  and 
in  Idyl.  XVII.  24-.  for  Kpovl^ai  fj^P^kot'^  read  fi^B^oov — >  II.  r. 
1P76.  ZiS  neirtp  •IJi^gv  fjLs^kuv — .  We  have  been  idle  enon^  to 
collect  nmnerons  instances  of  similar  coinmutations»  which  oar 
readers  will  probably  thank  us  for  suppressing. 

S87«  oSk  ivv^iftrc  h  roig  'ftXiiotrtv.  aplertap^sf  ^  VBp*  i^hf  ti^ 
ftfimp'tcof  harc^t.  ypi^i  Bl  Sut  rov  S  vieiBvouro.  SotxM  Bk^  6  07iVo# 
ex  rujf  vattpov  e}prf[jLs7(w  viro  *nyof  ira^/x^cCA^o^oi.  cu/rv  ^  cbrit 
ytomv  sSiarro  Kat3%mvrx  (sicj  eu^viyj  shmx  (Ffix*) :  Mox  if^ri* 
yp.  xa»  u'dnjv  'K^rrf<rty,  ip^wov  oh  %a;oV  foo  y  iv  Borixyj,  Citat  irorj 
dytMtraro  ichoL  ad  Z.  127.    Eustath.  1548.  53.=235.  36.  SchoL 

V 
Lasc.  in  Soph.  Tr.  699.  (f.i67.%.)  MSS.  6825.  5678.  wor^y  MS. 
5658.  irorijy  is  prcferabte.   Z,  16.  flMaviryeri  ^yjy  xai  gWo^  ^onj, 
Homcri  exemplo  Aratus  Phoen.  278.    Avrip  tr/  tih^tam  rpnjf 
ipyAi  mymts^?  c?Kffyouro  Qod.  Vesp. 

^  402.  ^c>x?*'  7^9  ^*^  ^^  «diol.  Sed  pro  yip  habent  ^\  Apollo- 
nius  m  Lexico  et  Etymologus  p.  7015)  29.  ^  »c  alibi  citMUHi  yidi, 
atsi  iailor. 

455.  d(&«  pro  rar.  lecL  trt  videtar et  in  niarg.  e<  J^n^  &«u  roSt 
lB?tt;.  ei  W  (W  rw  i,  cw?(^>tfi.  IjLege,  «1  pW  5r£u  rod  T,  Saifyy,  el  ^ 
rw  rcd  7,  w»^i}xfi.]  Locus  est  m  At§xen»o  XV.  p.  690.  E.  ubi  hoc 
verbum  mtram  quandam  apotheostn  subih.  Bao-iAftot;  Ik  ^ipfso 
ftyTjjw-oyfufii  K^anj^  iy  Teiro<n,  Xeywy  ovrwi'  — yXuxyraroy  ^  cS  ^tS 
fi^o'ixdov  ^po9.  Qorxigtti^it.  fieaari«8»  pdsitf)  pede  Honor,  '^twh 
a  5G73. 

115.  Ut  vulgo,  habet  text.  Inter  lin.  trpo^  supra  par  Mire  cor- 
niptus  hie  versus  apud  Suidam  v.  pi^srd.  24>ai/?ay  t'  Jrwr  l^|54\^ 

'  De  Metr.  p.  69.  " 

^^BENTLEYooMik3C«i*sP.L.IV.887.  Od.X.348.  euiii 
JutterhusiuA. 

?IlUHNKEN.Ep.Cr.I.50. 
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uf r  ijLiiJL^vx  $%^iXi%.  Sed  prope  rero  Phodiis  M&  tmde  Suxdas 
nansk,  t^aUaif  ^ira  ippt^v  fi^^ofu^i^^My  /So^oA^Mt.  (tie). 

17^  xof^CaAf ,  qui  errors  si  tamen  est  error>  frequens  est  in  ha« 
jusmodi  compositis.  II.  £.  S4S.  xopCoAcv  Codd.  Vindob.  XLIX. 
CLXXVI.  M.  806.  xctp?j»x'  Cod,  Lips.  ED.  PR.  Ibid.  59.  xa^ 
Coii^  Zenodot.  etiVxistoph.  xafiCalij  SchoLVict^  &c. 

H. 

108.  To<r(rov]  ^o(r(roy  *  amd  MS.  5658. 
^109.  ivt  fTovrtv^  ht  irorrov  MS.  5656.  altered  into  ifirtw  567dL 
«iri  iroVroy  Cod.  ap.  Herman,  et  Etym.  M.  p.  824.  S5. 

115.  "Oyymi]  Oyvoi  5678.  *05^v«4  6325.  Ifla  ♦vvw  «r'  fc?^ 
5678.  ix^ire'  oxmj  6825.    A.  568.  fxyoi  MSS.Vesp.  Harl.  5678^ 

5658.  6825.  0. 238.  4^  ^(^^  ^PC^  ^^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^X»Y 
5675.  6825.  889.  ixr^ag  5673.  6825.  IL  A.  850.  r>Mx^  ^^ 
Lips.    Se»  Biibop  Lowth's  Letosr  to  Dr.  Edwards,  p.  29. 

123.  ^iAiMSi^oy]  Scribendum  *aaif»ii  ptfto  d'  ciXtke^oy.  Est 
Q{iun  ab  dkif.  Toup.  in  Hesydi.  p.  401. 

132.  Tot  ipa  6325.  ToT'  dp  h  5673.  5658.    '  Editio  Oxoniensk 

ale  diTidit  Tors  f  iy Qmrnno  0iale :  ]ppar  vox  etiatii  diffindatur 

rescnbendo  T»7*  ip  h^^i  vti  «uie  probe  dedit  Fiorentina.'  Wakc£ 
Noctes  Career,  p.  50.  This  is  also  the  lection  of  the  Roman.  Al- 
dine,  and  other  editions^  and  occupies  a  place  in  the  text  of  thef 
Grenv.  Honier. 

184.  Schol.  A.  ad  D.  I.  ITf.  yp.  tnrha^y  rs  Tthv  rt—  instead  of 
Airip—.    BENTL.  01  8"  <^.    Adien.  IV.  179.  C.  180.  B. 

XEp 

922.  Trpf  trsp^  ex  emend,  ejusd.  manus.  njv  yap  5658.  r.  tsp 
5673.  6325. 

a. 

70.  ivdyti  Cod.  Vesp.  and  MS.  Atig.  Hetodian.  apud  Herman, 
p.  818. 

ISa  AAINTMENOl  Taylor  in  Civ.  Law,  p.  450.  fcaercJ/tcyw 
5658. 6825. 

2d4.  Habent  vocem  Mpiro^m  ApoUomus  >et  Hefrjrdiiusy  quam 
inmpretantur  fiap^ap64>uivoi,  Refert  ToUius  ad  IL  B.  667.  Sed 
Tide  ta.varia  lectio  lit  hojus  loci.  dypiQi^ovf  not  tbe  original 
reading  of  MS.  5658.  aryp^.  5673. 

-    803,  Habit  idKsadem  manu  in  xnargiae,  quod  in  hoc  cod^eram 
apunis  ^ccidit.    It  does  not  appear  in  MSS.  5673. 565S. 

396.  I  dvro¥2  ilium  ipsum  [hospitem]  mitiget  verbis.  Eerizo- 
nius.     Cf.  Heyn.  Exc.  ad  II.  A.  p.  184. 

434.  'Tphrii^a  ^yp,  jmci  Xi^ijra  [Ita  punctis  lector  ad  marginem 
amandatur^  Has  et  similes  varietates  noto^  ut  pateat,  quam  varlas 
lectiones  ex  mens  intcrpretationibus  fluxerint.]  Addit  Scholiastes  s 
fjyg  II  5  >J^r,;  rpiiroox : — 

435.  rpl7ro$'  Trratrxv  ex  emendatione  ejusdem  manus.  [7<rtxa'a¥ 
certe  vera  lecdoi  sed  EtrroLtrav  non  operarum  error,  ut  ait  EmestusJ 
rorao-ay  SM^.  trrarxv  5673.  ^ray  rpkotx  6325. 
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498.  c&raws  dhfriay  doi^iv  Eur.  Med.  425. 

569.  pau^sfusvai  yp.  jtaitrctvboLi. '  Deinde  rftA,)v  ex  emend,  at  vide* 

tur»  ejusdem  manus,  et  7r6?iEi,  Postremo  di/^^iyxiXvifOLi  ex  emend. 
sed  pro  ai  a  m.  pn  crat "  i.  e.  ^<v.  Infra  N.  177.  textus  habet  ir6>j£i 
£^^LiLOL\i^in,  sed  supra  a  est  r/^  supra  *  est '  et  supra  pu  est  £iy. 

I. 

SO.  Omitted  in  MSS.  5658.  6325. 
.  ^.  Particulae  fe  nullum  vestigium.-^  o*  {ko  5673. 

199-  '  0'()v  faj(r}y  babet  Harleianus.  Scholiastes  .ait,  truv  iraf^ 
dplarrap^os  >ta)  dpiorro^dvyis :  Alius  Scboliastes  etiam  cr-jv  rw  iranc]. 
l4ota  marginalis  addit :  ^  $h  d'rrcrdu'is  itpo§  ijcrioioy  Xeyovra.  rev  Ss 
^dpcuyx' tlvou  ilvw  itiovof  roS  Siovv^ou,  ^^^  '^^v  wdpwva  (vel  70>  ^ 
rov  ^iswv^)  Bivai  olvomajvos  roy  Aioviktov,  Praeter  auctores  quos 
cttant  Clarkius  et  Emestus  ad  lectionem  itouS^  confirmandam  nunc 
demum  memorandns  est  HesychiUs,  cnjus  locum  fortasse  se  non 
intellectum  omisit  Musurus,  e  MS^  unico  protulit  Schowius.  3E^6. 
fwda,  air)  roS  69  evsKX  ff/rj  ^ufWe^t  ^tpitr^Ofxs^at  trBtrtia-^ofu^y.  Glossa 
hoc  modo  scripta  erat,  cum  primum  earn  ex  Homerico  Lexico  in 
mum  transferebat  Hesycbius.  S^6u,t^a,  M  roy  nreoUtryou^y. 
OTNEKA'  MIN  STMHAIAr  nEPlSXO'MEeA.  Verum  librarius 
vnus  scripserat  evcxa»  alius  supra  vocalem  e  posuit  diphthongum 

fu.  Librarius  unus  ita  scripseiat  pronomen  MH>  ubi  duo  quidem 
puncta  significant  tj  pronunciandam  esse,  quasi  iota  esset.  lineola, 
vero  est  prp  litem  N.  Sed  librarius  alter  puncta,  et  lineolain  pro 
accentu  cepit.  Reliquae  dux  varietates,  N  scilicet  ante  labia&m 
n  in  M  mutata  et  A I  diphthongus  in  E  vocalem  comipta,  adeo  fk- 
ciles  et  conmiunes  sunt,  ut  neminem  raorari  possint.  Ut  facilius 
partem  eorum  qux  scripsi,  intelligant  lectores,  meminerint  velim, 

terminationem  r^s  sic  in  MSS.  scribi  f  simpliciter,  if  autem  sic,  f  j 

T^v  scribi  ii  simpliciter,  ly  autem  x.  Quod  ad  iysxA  et  SufsKOL  attinet, 
ea  saepissime  permutari  omnes  sciunt.  Exemplum  interrogationi»» 
quod  a  Graecis  irio-iia  vocatur,  hocce  dat  Sextus  Empiricus  Pyr- 
rhon.  Hypotypos.  i.  189.  nyos  iysxx  xp^  day]xa?s<v  a^ipoL  ironjr^v. 
Quod  snmptnm  est  ex  Aristoph.  Ran.  1040.  ubi  edhiones  recte  et 
nietro  convenienter  ouvexx.  In  ejusdem  Aristophanis  Av.  517. 
clausula  est  versus  anapaestici,  rivos  oh  ivgxa  rair  dp  §ywviy  | 
sic  omnes,  nisi  fallor,  editiones,  qu«  Kusterianam  pratcedunt. 
Kustenis  e  MS.  edidit  'r/Vo;  ovvixa,  cui  duo  Bninckiani  accedunt. 
Nempe  in  codicey  unde  corruptela  ip  editiones  manavit,  scriptiun 

evy 
crat  BV€Ka, 

223.  FayP^ov.  ytdSov.  xa)  y«yX«)  if^p*  'O^^ptjf  rd  t^iff^iyxxi  dyyun 
fo'j  yd\axro$.    Lex.  Rhet.  mS. 

235.  Ofuyi/^Siy  et  sic  alibi,  nisi  fallor.  Error  quidem  mani* 
fesuis ;  sed  caute  distinguendum  est  inter  errores,  qui  metro,  au| 
scriptoris  saeculo,  aut  stylo  disQonveniunt,  et  inter  errores,  qui 
totam  linguae  indolem  violant.  Non  enim  dubitandum  videtur^ 
quin  bene  Graecum  sit  opvyfj;,aS6s.    In  ProcU  bymno  ^d  Si)lqni  13, 
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A.  183.  m  marg.  opi/yu^^M  K'jdw$.  In  li.  70.  cpvyu^aSog,  IL  r.  810. 
i?pi^^^6^  Cod.Vindob.V.  A.44^.  Cod.VindoLXXXIX.  See 
Heyn.  m  IL  I.  248.  K.  1S5.  539. . 

^99.  Airdp  k/iJth^  Plutarch*  de  adul.  p.  72. 

315.  -jroAXa?  Qj£  emend,  sed  recend,  ut  vit  fieri  possit,  quin  iroXXr. 
quod  habet  Scholiastes  a  prima  manu  venerit.  Photius  Lex.  MS. 
'PoZJof  :  irach  of^om  ^KuKii*  iroMijT  ^e.  If^lfyji  icpi;  opos  rpeice  :— ^ 

354.  iipito  [Fim.^  SsvTtGW  auns  SchoL  Lasc  ad  Soph.  Col. 
63a  (f.  136. 1.) 

370.  TO  $£  u  \vvrji6v  icTTi  Schol.  S.  German,  ad  IL  A.  41. 
.    4S)9.  OKpvievr^']  oxpiosyri.    Qu«  verior  est  scriptura.    MS.  Hesy- 
duiy  Mappiidpw  icoiosm,  partim  recte.   OKpmvri  5673*  56i58. 

520.  ISiAijo^'  i5<rfirai]  MS.  5673.  565ii.  6325. 

K. 

107-  xarcbijVaro  Cod.  Harl.  xargfrjc^ro  Vesp.  N.  75.  e^trsr^  et 
ft  supra  8  sec.  Harl.  O.  284.  K^asfro  Harl.  s^r,<Taro  Vesp.  2. 196. 
air£?i;Vdtro  et  £  super  a  ultimam  eadem  m.  additum.  HarL  4>.  5. 
flTfoo-e^g^fro.   43.  vpoo'e^rjirsTo  et  a-  super  c  secundum.     9.  1.  ayf- 

130.  01 5'  iw,a:  ro yro  ijlIv  l]tji<{>ayrixoy  |yjo«  Jl  yp.  ol^*  ipo^irayn^, 
xaXXiarpxros  $i  >ta)  piayos  $m  row  X.  o<^*  apa  itarrsf.  [Manus 
librarii  in  ultimis  aberravit ;  volebat  oW  a\a  nrdyrss^  quod  etiam 
conjecit  Touphis  Cur.  Nov.  in  Suid.  v.  iveppv^ay,  Suidas  quidem 
et  ApoUonius  habent  S^y  sed  oAa  fortiter  defendunt  loca  a  Toupio 
laudata,  fupru  H.  328.'  infia  N.  78.]    See  Pors.  ad  X.  57. 

169.'x«raAAo<j>a££fa  et  i  super  u.  KOLtoLX^i^ueuf  SchoL  A.  ad 
IL  K.  573L 

348.  r£Wi  jwiv]  in  textu  et  supra  literis  pene  fugientibus,  yo. 
xsha4  r.  ^iv  5658.  r»  ^t,lv  567^  'Aju^i^^^o^  ^*  cipa  xs^yscl  ir)  y,. 
6325. 

299.  Avrapiyoo  Plutarch,  de  adul.  p.  74 

410.  iropie^  text,  et  marg.  ut  citant  Apollomus  v.  Sr/pctr^Kfn^  ct 

diserte  SchoL  Veneu  ad  IL  P.  4.  40.   *opif ;  5685.   iripiis  5673, 

A, 

14.  dpW'foLp^og  nsp^sfysxv,  [Lege  x^^epiwv,  quam  lectionem 
inemorant  Scholiastes  Aristophanis  ad  Kan.  187.  et  Etyinologua 
p.  513,  45.  Hie  etiam  alias  lectiones  notat,  ysiiueplovs  et  xcjxaE- 
fmg2  ytsipisplouy  Crates.  See  Wolf.  Proleg.  CXCIV.  72.  SchoL 
Hes.  ad  "^Epy,  530.  Theog.  142. 

37.  ipetevs  manus  antiqua,  ou  pro  sv  recens.    Perhaps  ipktov, . 

38 — 43.  vyurifjai  r  tjWso*  r«  ;  o?  xal  icoLpi  ^r,yoS6ruj  xa*  dpiarroii^oivei 
iierovyro  wg  afruy,^u;yoi  tfpo;  rx  i^rx.  Pro  oJ  xo)  videtur  le*endum 
♦I  r .  For  iyxttWitny,  the  final  word  of  v.  40.,  MS.  5673.  suEstitutes 
litQTpuvaif,  i}(£>^\j9'cti  (^)'  ^^^  ^  silent  about  the  intermediate  con- 
text. 

109.  Pro  aV/vea^  melius  longe  aViv^^  legendum  arbitror.  Chis- 
huL  MS.  not^  ad  Mon.  Teia,  p.  130. 1.  27. 

157.  rpcusa,  rov.et  supera.  riy  scriptu^i  ^tr  if.  Cf.  Pors.  ad 
Hec.  768.  ed.  nov. 
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990.  lofft^a  (if  fU^S'  ol  h  fivAraa.  tit  tust  iffiha*  kkni  «J^  nfi'^ 

ak  et  domiptum  sch^lioii;  ^Mt^sfi^  etistm  mtttthiin ;  in  qiio  cMtnt 
von  exptdio*  Prope  idttum  legd,  o2  ^^  iifweutM^  As  xe  ^^oStol 
xiin},  eo^  xfjot^f .  Tripkx  iglcttr  fuitle  videCtti^  kccio  i  vulgftta  itii 
scrtpta^  AAMNAlEilEl }  stctttlda  AAMSATEUEU  pro  iofuvderai 
htiti  qtut  plenk  Itterfs  esfiartta  d€casiofitin  dedtt  Ctat0ti  corrigcttdi 
AAMNATAIAS.  Iliad  receptx  lectioni  obstat#  quod  i^u^dyoi 
iafLYM  nosquam  apud  Po^ttanl  oc<ittrrit»  sed  aut  SifKvmM  am  idu.- 
txtjyou;  hoc  activo  sentci  ttMrpamm  infra  B.  488.  In  Iliad«  £. 
lSli9.  Jo^i^f  rke  ftdbibectti*,  utpoce  contractom  e  Mjumw«w»  qttoJ 
ipstim  numeros  meUores  redderet. 

Schol.  Vice.  ap.  Heyn.  ad  II.  3.  199.  ^cuuvoi,  oi  [t^h  ofMiws  rw' 
^Btp£  s^slo,  yiMLik  [II.  H.  390.]  ol  ^l  J^piKOv  avro,  is^i  rov  $dfj^va* 

jEur.  Hec.  900.  f^^v  ivvy ;  Magis  AtCtcuiH  9iv»  Poa9«  ad  j.    Thh 
htnt  may  kad  to  a  nicety  at  present  littk  ktidW* 
409.    Hunt  ynrsHtn  mlrifke  dktortttm  et  depfavaiBm   ekat 

Suidas  V.  'Hi.  *Hi.  fiapvrovujf  hxUv^tMs  ovySstryLOs.  ij^  ^larp^^aBt 

rou  ^  fui^vf/^mr^y  r^  }c^i  oum.  Sic  edd*  Med.  Aid.  Ad  'rspi&it£ii 
rou  notat  Fortus;  *  videtur  sufierfltram.  Ideo  pneterii  ".  Posted 
Kuscerus  hanc  vocemi  noB  monito  kctore>  ejccit,  et  insuper  /mi* 
^soufxevav  in  fL^B6M>9y  mutayit.  Scias  autem  velim  h«c  onrnia 
^uidam  bona  Ede"^  descripsisfie  e  Pbotii  codice  jam  comipto*  cuyui 
tttnile  ex«mplum  penes  Collegium  SS.  Trimtatis  servatnm  habet 
^la&uriKO^— ^lar/xijai— aircj^p)j,aar«xov  letptttrodr^  [jLa,^£oiii§y^v  ijl  sum 
^%'  :-^HxmG  locom  ita  transcripsit  bonus  Suidas^  oarofiifLartM^S' 
^pBpk  itreurjp  aaxc  cum  ita  dtstractum  fertasse  invenisset»  r&aoirarw 
ij  pro  ingenii  sui  modulo  emendandum  putavit.  Sed  nunc  nihil 
j>lanius  quam  primo  scfipsisse  Phbtittm,  aaHop^juiroLii'  ^  ^epl 
\rri>s9s  ^X£(^9fWy  ^  xo^  ooxi.  Quk  et  ipsa  vaxietas  est  quan* 
quam  mendosa,  tamen  notabilis.    -^^l  yuvoixcJv  Cod.  Vesp. 

422.  In  this  note  read  « Iliad.  L  568.;'  in  Od.  T.  591.  rtad  *  ad 
IL  I.  500.'  The  editors  should  have  accommodated  the  references 
to  cd.  Grenv. 

513.  flo'^iTTftT^eaf  emend,  et  sine  variatione  Jv*  irXijWL  Cf.Tho. 
Bentl.  ajx  Clarlc;  ad  IL  XT.  458.  aitt  rdr'  h  leXrfihi  in  tett.  565& 
in  marg.  yp.  oiito'/  h)  TrXtj^eu  cSte  «Df'  is  ifkr^tiy  6325.  duroV 
ivl  itXrfiiV^Wh  tidXw  5673. 

520.  'j^vAiwv  hyiKOL  Scipwy^']  Pluralem  ntinlertttTl  n^tinot  etiaffl 
Apolloniui;.    Sed  singularem*  cat  He^chta^,  cujus  locus  ita  l^n* 

v 

dus  e  MS.   TvfAiov,  yumixriw.    Fvyaicv  sTyexa  Swfiu.    xfslpor:^ 
,  565S. 

566.  Ab  hoc  versu  (inclusivt  nt  dicatit).ad  696L'  omnes  pro 

I      I     III.!  II        .   ■     ■■   I        II  I  ■  II*  ail  t   I         ■  I         II      ■       »^*i^i^.^MjU.— ^fa^M^ifcM^^aifc— »» 

'  *  Ad.  Or.  5.  <  Et  profecto  videntar  omKfa  ista  Od;< A#  SS^h-e^f^^* 
Does  not  the  inwpdadon  commence  at  ▼.  5M.  ^$^^^i  to  viUch 
is  prefixed  a  mark  of  suspicion  ia  MS.  HarL 
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4mtinij  drievit  Arbtarctras,  txt  Hqii6t  ex  SeholiEistia  PIndari  ad 
Olymp.  i.  91  •  verbis  cum  noctrocousiti&r    Sk  enutt  HarL  vfA%wtm. 

CE^^Of  070*0;.  xarroi  oJk  orrs ^  ot/f rsif  v^^  Tiyr  <(>pacf«y.  Icknn  ad  o02> 
^r^vror  M  'OyofMcxpirou  irs'i'oi^trdeu  <|»tfM'/)^(  i^inp'ou  ^i^.  Quod  si  is 
Onomacrttus  idem  est  quern  Herodotus  vii.  6*  narrat  ia  exiKnm 
ab  Hipparcho  actum,  quod  Musan  oracula  interpob^t*  profiecta 
jam  turn  hie  locus  in  quibtisdam  Homteri  exen^>kuibus  exsriterit 
zieeesse  est.  Kon  ifificW  cquidem  PaosaniaiBy  cujus  Teiba  nioK 
firofeiam^  versus  hos  tit  eenuinos  agnovtsae.  Sed  ejus  auAtoritat 
eo  minoris  est  in  hujusmoS  quiestione^  quod  etiam  faysiino8«  qui  sd^ 
Homeri  nomine  firnmtur»  jyro  genuinis  arnoveriL  Poetis  tamcA 
ab  Homeri  setate  proximis  tgnom  esse  vi£tiir  h«c  histofia.  Vk^ 
ikEtTm  Olyiap.  I.  91*  irgfrTfp  itnpnfifuaav  Hoprteoy  iurw  >J^y,  ri>f  ahl 
^tvoivSv  Ki^a}Jif  fixXsi^,  si^f^vaf  ikoirau.  Isthm.VlII.Sl.  Jtrsi^ 
rift  inclf  xc<^aAA^  yt  TarroXoo  X/^or  lecLpd^  nf  erpe^^w  ifjtfu  dtsV* 
Ad  pnofem  locum,  versinis.  ex  Odyssea  cttatis^  ita  pergtt  Scho» 
liastes:  vXyj^  si  jm,tj  juctd  'Afl^rapp(fif  vofla  bUA  r%  ahf  Tmira,4  'AX* 
xatog  $1  xa2  'AXxcMtv,  Xi6w  Sawir  hnufupBkBsu^  rw  Tdrrikw.  o  ^ 
*AXx|bw,  Smog  (tortje  'AXx|u.€iy  oiroof)  dr^  ^*  sv  i^fn^iyH^y  iXt^ 
Ttjpig,  ^0-$'  Jiri  doxa^  nxroi  irirpaff  dpiajy  juiy  oiSh,  httisat  $L  avoirs 
9h  xa}  i  'AcviXo^o;,  jx^'  i  TartiXAv  Xi^f  T^rT  Ari  vij^w  npt^ 
|Mt0'^.  hm  A  iitoiov^i  riof  trirpof  hrl  rov  YfXlw.  ro9  yap  TMrriko^, 
Svo'tokcyov  yBfopt^vov,  kx)  (xv^poy  can^ypravrx  for  T^kioy,  hA  rcirat 
imauf  viro^tiy.  dors  wt)  iitriivprja-dau  airw  rot  ^XiOr,  w^'  ov  hiftx^ 
rw^iou  KaaxaitA'trricvity.  itap\  $h  ra»  ^x/oy  oi  ^o^txol  ^trtp,  tig  Xi9of. 
xa>jkr%i  ^  i^of.  kai  'Avot^siyopao  $i  yvf6\uvvf  row  EipivUi^y  fMt^ 
Briry,  ititpov  §lprpmcu  riy  ijxioy.  Detncfe  citat  Orest.,4*-^»  971-977. 
Quod  supra  6.  vocaverat  (Eur.)  irkrp^t  cum  hic  vocat,  oipAw^u 
kx)  ftiff'oy  xl^oyif  TBrofAiyay  aluwrfp^ari  ieiroo»r  ^ttt  stbt^  constat* 
Bed  cum  addtty  aXoovn  yjp\299cus  ^po^etay  ^lyas^  /ScJxoy  ig 
'OXv/MTOv,  puroe  mythologiss  fontes  philosophia  corrumpere  vide* 
tor.  Scbc^aste  enmi,  cum  Nostri  ad  hunc  locoing  torn  ApoUonti 
Rhodii  I«  4$6.  tradunt  Anax^^ram  ^poy^  sive  xi^  iidTtvpoy 
dixisse  Sdem,  'quam  sententiam  menorat  Aenoph.  Menu  IV.  7»  7- 
Quod  ad  jScoXov  auinet,  cum  xp^^aiay  ^w\oy  Solem  vocasse  testetur 
Soripidem  Scholiastes  Apollonii^  idque  ex  Fhaethonte  diserte  citec 
Xoeitius  IL  10*  maxima  cum  verisnnilitudine  l^;unt  Viri  docti 
s^ud  Strabonem  L  pb  58.  C.  (39*)  *HXio;  i^Wxtm  ycjpnivia;  ^km 
ipisiyn.  Vide  V^ckootr.  Dtatrib.  pp^  30.  31.  Alcmatxis  locum 
sanent  11,  qui  veHnt  aut  pocsint.  In  Archilocho  leviter  cotri* 
gendum  ivlp  et  xp»fiAr6w,  ex  Plutarcho  FoUt.  Precept.  T.  II. 
p.  803.  A*  Finis  est  trochatci  cum  initio  aherius,  quod  cum  non 
aikimadveKisset  Brunddus,  senariorum  fragmenta  ita  consticuit; 
uj$'  b  T.  X.  ^tnCipiipniuJur^w  r^irh  njcroy,  immodulate.  Vide  Ana- 
lect.  T.  L  p.  47*  oed  phn«s  Archilocbi  et  optimos  tf 0€haic06r  in 
atia  metrbrum  genera  coqfit  Bruackius,.  ut  p.  45.  XXV.  £i  yi« 
u:g  lao#  yivo^ro  %f7ea  Nfo^oi/Xij;  ^'tyeiv.   p.  46.  XXXVI.  *£ls  A*x- 


5  Poas.  ad  Or.  5.  971. 
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irwiA^  ^fiyai%  Nihil  matavt  neque  in  verbis,  neqiie  in  orciine ' 
bonini ;  tanttim  meminerit  lector  xnkiv  et  Mipafi^ov  primaxA 
sroducere,  xaXo^  apud  veteres  iambographos,  Archilochum  dica» 
^lonem,  Stmonidem,  hoc  apud  omnes  Grzcos*^.  Versus  jam  recte 
disposuerat  Bentkius  in  Pbalar.  p*  295»  Has  tamen  metri  cor^ 
ntptelas  adoptat  Larcherus  ad  Gallicam  Hetodod  versionem  I.  2S. 
w.  i.  p.  19ti.  Nihila  melius  tractavit  et  hoc  fragmentum 
Bnmckius  p.  47-  ^EATToaou  flroXAou^  p.h  airwv  U.lpi'i^  yiarauayh 
^O^S  iXXifMeoav,  Sed  redeo  ad  Tantalum.  Quidam  ei  pro  stm-*- 
plice  saxo  Sipylum  montem  impendere  aiunt,  quod  mcmorant 
Scholiastes  supra  cita];us,  Plotarchus  alicubiy  Antdninus  Liberalise- 
Utramque  pocnam,  et  saxum  impendentem  et  dapes  fmstra  appo* 
«tas  conrangunt,  aut  ad  alteram  utram,  prout  res  postulate  allu4> 
d«nt  Philostratus  V.  A.  III.  25.  pp- 115. 1 16*  Vit.  Sophist.  1. 21,  K 
p.  315.  Auctor  Atridaruin  reditus  apud  Athenaeum  VIL  p.  281.  B* 
Dion  Chrysestom*  Or.  VI.  p.  97.  LXIV.  p.  594-.  Greg.  Nazienzen. 
in  Muratorii  Anecdods,  vol.  V.  p.  4.  Nonnus  ad  Gregorii  Stelit* 
IL  81.  Suidas  in  v.TavraXo;.  Tzetzes  Chiliad.  V.  4'79.  et  seq. — ^ 
In  Polygnoti  pictura  apud  Pausaniam  Phoc.  X;  31.  p.  876  erat  Tsty- 
raXa^  xa)  JfXAa  ^wy  dXy^ivd  Mvol  ^Ofjir}po{  he  dvTw  irsjtoiyjxsv,  Irl 
9h  OLvrol;  itsofxetmv  ci  koI  ro  sk  roy  kievjpn^u.ivov  XiSov  Sslfjia.   IIo- 

ilfrfi  Kd)  avrog  ig  rr^v  mlrfCrtv  sloTfysyKaro. 

Archilochum,  Alcxum,  Alcmana,  Pindarum  et  Euripidem  se*  ' 
quuntur  Plato  Cratylo,  I.  p.  69.  28.  ed.  Aid.  =52. 12.  ed.  Bas.  sec* 
262.  D.  Laemar.  1590.  385.  D.  E.  H.  St.  xa)  reXsvrr^travrt  h  a»ht$ 

Tcu  cvQu^OLTi  Tioi  OLtv/yws  lootfiv.  Hyperides  apud  Alexandrum  inter 
Aldi  Rhetorasy  1%  I.  p.  581.  m^i  SiaavciioO.  xai  o  dvros  Fff»  t^$ 
^pvyfjs'  rU  yoio  scrriv  aWla  aSrr„  el  TavraXu;  vifhp  rr^g  H£<}>aAiff  >Kiho$ 
KpiiMzrxi ;  lege  ri  yap  i.  a,  Nempe  Euthias,  homo  sanctus  et  rel^ 
giosus,  Phrynen  meretricem  impietatis  ream  peregerat.  Is,  ut 
hinc  apparety  in  oratione  sua  communem  locimi  de  impiorum 
apud  inferos  pcenis  copiose  tractaverat.  Cui  respondens  Hyperides 
ait,  Quid  tum  postea?  Idcircone  mortem  roerita  est  Phiyne,  si 
Tantalo  saxum  impendet  ?  Sed  Phryne  sua  forma  magis  profiiit, 
qliam  patroni  eloquentia.     Plutarchus  de  Superstit*  T.  II.  p.  17(X 

^ffteCei  $h  okujv  diio^ccvsly  yxp  <|>o?£<raf  jtoirot  yf,  wtntio  o  Toy- 
raXof,  vTTsxSvvxi  rov  Xt^ov  BrxioupQVfj,syoy,  oSroj  %x)  ojrof  rw  ^OhOv, 
aV  oJ^  ^rrov  tV  avrov  7r/s?Oju»gyo^,  dyxina-siiy  ay* 

Antipater  Antholog.  IV.  9,  8.,  p.  316.  ed.  H.  St.  apud  Brunct. 
T.  IL  p.  18.  TavraAf,*  xx)  or^  ykxcrtrx  ^icoXbo'e,  xai  ch  xoupxv'  Xi 
lf.EY  hrsrpoJ^Tjf  <ro)  S*  bv\  os7f/^x  A<5of.     Hierocles  in  Aurea.carmina, 

S>.  90.  ed.  Needham.  o  dhxujy  oJ  ^oiXsrxi  s1yU\  ^wv,  Xvx  p.ij  ri 
i^ovxi  tlx•r^'^y  ocaxepli  rivx  TavroAou  Aidoy,  ivsKpsfLUiLavoy  i^y  L  ^h 

^     ^  Cf.  PoRs.  in  Append,  ad  Toup.  Em.  in  Suid.  p.  490. 
I23f'*it!^'^''"'^  ^V— edd.,  ^xii^xu-TTj  wV— H.'St.  mTTies.*Gr.IIL 
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'  Tif  Otffird  Edithn  o/Hemir.  ^fiX 

uiixoil/^y^  §ouXtrcu  ilyou  ^lor,  Tv  imxovpias  m  irAsovSf  t^%^     So* 

Jater  apud  StobflBum  XLlV.  p.  31  ly  47-  ftvix  i'  oCx  icrtf  avxyMLv^^ 
Y^vai,  ^'^jO-iy  ^Apt^oriXTfic,  ova'  tl,  to  ?^y6u.tvov,  rarraXoy  Xi^ov,* 
iffTprYjjxiyoy  n;  iy(fii'  oAA  iifniLiytriav  irdrra  froipu^  rw  ^^av  xaxuJg. 
nepo  roii  'ffoL^uv  xoxoT;  cvXaCoujucfya^.  Intertus  auctor  apa<l  Suid.  v« 
i'lrBk^,  qui  Pindaram  imitatusesse  videtury  itu^  roy  Tayrixw 
A/Sov  r^s  KS^aXijs  ixifiya^d^iia.,  Lucretius  III.  993.  *  Nee  miser 
impendens  magnum  timet  aere  sazum  Tants^Ius,  ut  fama  est« 
cassa  formidine  torpens.'  Cicero  de  Fin.  I.  18.  *  Accedit  etiam 
mors,  quae,  quasi  saxum  Tantaloy  semper  impendet.'  Tusc.  Disp. 
IV.  16.  *  Quam  vim  mali  significantes,  poetse  impendere  apud  in- 
feros saxum  Tantalo  faciunt.^  Idem  tamen  ex  poeta  in  ejusdefti 
opens  I.  5.  citaverat,  *  Mento  summam  aquam  attingens  enecnU 
Tantalus  siti\'  Nescio,  benevole  lector,  an  tuam  patientiam  hac 
nota  legenda  fatiffaris,  meam  certe  scribenda  fatigavi.  Sin  criticis 
hisce  deliciis  nonaum  satiatus  es,  perlege  quae  Guellius  et  Cerdanus 
ad  Virgil.  £n.  VI.  602.,  I^ambinus  ad  Horat.  Sat.  I.  1.  68.,  et 
pavisius  ad  posteriorem  Ciceronis  locum  collegerunt.  Tandem 
igitur  desino,  ne  putes  me  idem  sponte  facere,  quod  facit  invitus 
Sisyphus,  qui  versat  saxum  sudans  nitendo,  neque  proficit  hilum* 

Does  not  Sophocles  seem  to  have  drawn  from  the  same  sources 
as  Eurijudes,  in  framing  and  uang  the  word  rc^yraXuMi,  An.  135.  t 
Lascans,  indeed,  cujus  quidem  extat  adhuc  in  Sophoclem  scholio* 
rum  monimentum,  and  Eustathius,  1701*  18.b458*  24.,  explain 
rayrakM&ets,  ri  SiM'sicrSelf  This  sense,  however,  is  more  applica- 
ble to  ivrirvKcL  (iyrlrujcos  ed«  Tumeb.),  which  conveys  tlic  loea  of 
repercussive  force,  than  to  ra,yra>.wi€\$f  the  real  import  of  which 
is  expressed  by  the  tragic  poet,  Or.  ?•  aip<  voraroi^  and  which, 
we  humbly  conceive,  is  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning.  Dr. 
Musmve  ad  I.  repudiates  ravraA.  on  account  of  its  being  one  of 
the  cuga^  Xiyoy^yx'  but  does  it  deserve  to  be  so  ?  We  ent^tain  no 
predilection  for  ravraX.  on  account  of  its  being  uncommon;  if 
this  practice  prevailed,  the  common  modes  of  expression  would  in 
time  become  scarce:  nor  are  we  for  annihilaung  witli  ruthless 
violence  every  form  of  rare  occurrence :  ra,y,  is,  we  believe,  in  all 
the  knofivn  MSS.  The  same  critic  is  of  opinion  that  i^mv  aiSa* 
Axi;9e);,  which  might  be  supported  by  ttiitvpoi  vlimi  Phoen.  1202., 
would  be  an  improvement :  but  we  cannot  applaud  the  attempt 
of  setting  himseli  on  a  level  with  his  author.  Dr.  Mus^ve  after- 
wards advices  us  to  read  ratGrafw&Btr  but  on  what  pnnciple  does 
this  admirad>le  scholar  repudiate  a  word  which  occurs  once,  and 
in  a  writer  fond  of  novcUks,  for  a  term  which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  reputable  usafe?  hofripMCi  Schol.  Aug.  ap.  VALCK.  ad 
£ur.  Ph.  1192.  (l201.);  o-eipatf  ^o4>cu  roLfrrapuS<ras  2  Pet.  ii.  4. : 
but,  exempla  e  hbris  sacris,  quibus  sanctiores  aon  doctiores  fimus, 
son  attingo. 

*  Propert.  EL  II.  1.  Tantalese  potarit  tradere  poma  manuu 
•  ■     ■  vacuoqne  sub  aire  pendens. 

Plana  velat  terra  certus  vestigia  figat, 
Tendit,  et  ingenti  subit  occurrente  ruina.      Statii  Theb.  X, 
Crit.  Rbv.  VoL  I.  Apri/ 1804.  2  I         n^^n]^ 
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♦^  J%^  Oxford  Edition  ef  Hoiner. 

In  the  Crit.  Rev.  for  June  180S  (Second  Series,  vol.  xxxvut. 

LI  22) 9  among  other  passages  whkh  Plato  has  heightened  with 
s  hloom  and  colouring  of  poetic  fancy^  we  glanced  at  Protag. 
L  387.  4.  ed.  Ald.s=:p.  283.  23.  ed.  Bas.=315.  B.  H.  St.  w  ^ 
^^r  tWtvor^ox,  sfrj  *0|tx.T5f-»j  (vss.  57.1.  600.)  ;  Id.  ,ibid.  — •  9.= 
—..  2S.=C.  xst)  ttSK  iyj  xa)  Tivra\iv  ys  Ifret^w  (vss.  58K  592.) 

TtsLi  i^Y  ^ MS.  Harl.  Protag.,  which  is  the  genuine  text.    If 

a  creaulous  and  injudicious  advocate  for  Aristarchus  should  al- 
lege that  the  line  insinxiated  by  Plato  occurred  in  a  different 
part  of  the  poem,  which  has  possibly  disappeared,  we  would  rejoin 
that  ^r^iLi^  $  U  trrpxrov  jXfle  ap.  -^schin.  p.  141.  ed.  Reisk.  'H;  $* 
Sjtor  a(ncifTi'iy  sscp  [Fi.J  rjXvie  El\tTr6h(r(ri  [FfiX.]  ap.  Hippocrat. 
T.  1.785.  Foes.,  have  vanished  and  left  *  not  a  wre'ck  behind,* 
which  cannot  be  predicated  of  this  verse.  It  may  be  averred  that 
it  has  been  so  disfigured  by  transcribers  as  scarcely  to  be  recc)«;- 
nised  :  if,  however,  it  had  been  as  roughly  handled  as  II.  E.  788., 
referred  to  by  Aristoph.  Av.  575.,  ^Xpiv  ^s  y  ^OiLrfpo^^  ^^aox  oeiMr 
tlvxi  rpr^wyi  irs>yn}  j  or  Xl.  528.,  cited  by  Plato,  Polk.  II.  379.  D. 
Plutarch.  I.  63.  e<t.  Wyttenb.,  Kr,p'SJv  E[jLTrXeiOi,  6  [lIv  afrSkwy,  dvrdp 
0  SstXujy — ^the  present  inquiry  would  have  been  fruitless. 

After  aD,  we  cannot  appeal  to  this  passage  from  Plato  for  deci- 
sive authority  against  boyi  the  scholiasts.  If  that  Onotnacritus, 
who,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  was  more  ambirions  of  personatiT!* 
great  bards  than  of  being  one,  had  fabricated  these  lines,  Plato's 
copy  might  have  been  debased  by  them  j  and  he  might,  with  fair 
intentions,  have  seasoned  his  writings  wrth  a  little  of  tne  poetic  dic- 
tion of  the  pseudo-bard ;  for  he  also  woded  the  aid  of  those  muses 
whom,  out  of  a  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  of  society,  he  ba- 
nished from  his  polity. 

Arist.  Rhet.  II.  2. 7.,  cites  II.  B.  196.  ^[j^i^  $h  it^eyxg  srr)  ^torpi* 
4>su;v  0x(ri\r,wv'  (the  text  of  MS.  1771.  'and  probably,  before  cor- 
rection, of  569S.  J :  yet  from  Xenoph.  Mem.  I.  2.  58.  we  have 
reason  to  distrust  the  originaKty  of  vv.  192.  to  197.  inclusive. 
In  his  Cratylus,  however,  he  has  alluded  to  the  fable  invented  or 
adopted  by  Archilochus,  as  probably  less  obscured  or  polluted 
with  the  incongruities  of  fiction.  These  fines  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  all  the  known  MSS.  as  well  as  editions ;  yet  the  Iiistorian 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  followed  the 
fable  preferred  by  Hato,  without,  we  presume,  critically  examining 
the  claims  of  this  passage  to  authenticity :— ^  the  power  of  the 
Goths  was  the  STONE  of  Tantalus  perpetually  SUSPENDED 
over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted  state.'  III.  Ii2.  V  ed.— 
Yes,  we  are  persuaded  that  even  Gibbon's  Greek  would  not  have 
protected  hipa  against  these  seductive  tints  of  antiquity,  -nor  have 
rescued  him  from  the  petty  harassing  system  of  a.  few  tasteless 
commentators.— In  this  way,  we  apprehend,  the  objection  to  tf» 
Scholiasts  may  be  disponed  of. 

Since  those  critks,  on  whonr  the  mantle  of  Zdihis  has  &lien,  are 
peculiarly  delighted  with  faulu  and  mutilations,  this  passage  is  a 
signal  to  us  to  unchain  our  ill-nature,  and  to  ransack  our  lumber- 
house  for  those  variations  of  the  remainder  of  this  book  which  we 
have  met  with  m  coHatihg  three  MSS-— . 
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'IW8.]  K^r^'flV  (Alls)  5658.  Hrrporif&JS. 
Jfr9.s  tX?Mt$  5658.  JXxvcvs  5673.    (Tn  hote,  for  H  Xr  82* 
read  62.) 

fSLj  xai  fiiy  5673.  ead.  m.  r  £o-/W. 

^^82.3  «yKifeff'£Xa&  5656.  5673. 

583.3  <rmfro  fctj/awr  5673* 

5^ J  ayaC/w^^div  etff-oa-i  5673.  (avaS/iop^fl^/' Ursin.  m  jfin.  VLJ 
604.  (Sat&axh  6325. 

586^3  ^<&&(W  5678. 

587.3  ^ra^pijiev  5658.  x«'  8325. 

589*3  0-t;xsaM  6325* 

59L3  x«rft6325. 

596.  ^^  00  quod  Artstarehus  in  hunc  locoxn'Oonutieiitaitlis  ^s%§ 
tton  tuto  telligas  eam  pro  genuino  haibuisse. 
.    5970  ^^<»'  iitshif  565S. 
..  eoa]  ^HWt^fbjy  5673. 

€05-3  €c%ee<  63^. 
.  607.3  d»prw  5673. 

608.1  oru^iaxiw  9' a^i.5658.  ongSco-fV  Id. 

609.3  ry<t5673. 

613.3  iy^iariievr^  in  niai;g^.  6325. 
.614.3  cap  Bfji^  Kfms  6325.  xooLBwa^  5673. 

617.1  rwi  itow  xai  5658. 

619.J  JLpoyiwvos  665S.  6325. 

^^      ^  T^ 

620.3  catttpicii^s  565S. 

621.3  fojx/jxijy  6325.  hreriXMt  56SS. 

622.]  focju^^E  6325. 

(523.3  KfCLrspajrepoY  6325. 

624.]  lyw  5673.  6325. 

625.3  Iir6,air^v«325.  ftr^a^^f  5673.  iJSi  MSS.  HarL 

626.1  aWi;  5673. 

627.3  f*^ywv  altered  into  fuiyoyS65S. 

.  63a J  ^upiSoov  6673. 

631.3  h^ip^ro  5658.  5673.  (11  B.  440.  tyttpt/i^  fcdd.  wf--^'^^ 
Cod.  ^^dob.  XLIX.)   dfc?K  in  text.  iSGSS.  fBxpwv  m  marg. 

634.  inp9'i^0¥Bta,  et  <^  silpra  v  SdioL  ttpf9Vttp%6;  S^  fiffai;.  Qnod 
leriter  correctum  g^uioam  &rtaste  lectkmein  prcbebit,  1^  m^w. 
Seec  tnim  vox  sefhjxr  hisyBtdM  etl  apud  Homendn.  Neoue  obstat 
qiuid  vulratfle  editiones  onmes  tetineAt  infra  4^.  392.  -^^  w%  Hhm 
A/tov  ^lt¥  eiptievra.  Ibi  enim  legendum  cmn  Haildno»  ^*  wf 
tif  dl$tw  ^oiAOv  ^A»dfv  ^pwirra  nt  suoia  K.  512^ 

After  ▼.  637.  is  inserted  i^(  S*  iljoft^m  ifo)^  oXft  4Kfrror 
ifntiMik  MS6.  5673. 6325. 

M. 

49.50.  Distingmsh  thmt  axbitiiiy  cuk  Hikii^ia,  Ai^H'ttrH.^ 
At  91  \pie  v^  a^^re^  Legent  te,  8tc.  Dr.  Jortin. 

175.  SahbL  Viet,  ad  IL  O.  103.  'lif^.  fcsjcWij'  T^nX^^  Cf 
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tm  Ihtth^EMonofHmir. 

Wwtif  ^^  jwflws  ri  ^ip^lvew,  avjfa  ^  ktW*  wffAffi,  Hon  Canm 
Hi*  xxviii.  Id.  Solicitsun  ezplicuere  fWmtem.  Serin,  tl.  lU  125. 
iExplicutt  vino  contracta:  seria  fronus.    C£  Epod.  XIIL  ?• 

181.  «XA'  otb  ^17  roVo-ov  air^v  •o-^i'  t  eviya;v«.  Et  ^irijv  dne  4if 
dtserte  citat  schol.  Aliud  ichol.  habet  imjv  et  pro  pardcipio  a^so* 
luto  capita  citans  Eurip.  Phceniss.  292.  294.  Male.  Si  enim  aingr 
«st  verumy  constructio  est  vaiJ;  ^laJxoi^fff,  ut  trrpiTtv^ii^uv^rrcg 
Earip.  Hec.  38.  rpir^ptis  ovx  ei^ore;  Thucydid.  i.  110.  amjr  octf-OF 

Codd.  Vcsp.  5a7».  6325.  E.  400.  r  f/gywy*  (thns)  5658.  r^  yiy 
5673. 

881.  ^O^  ero^du^  5658.  6325.  Ibid.  ih(Kirxg.  Simplici  i  habet 
etiam  Codex  Townleianas  in  tribus  lUadis  locis ;  ubi  bis  ita  citat 
SeholiMtes  locum  Odyss*  A.  154.  Consentic  MS.  Ven.  ih/Kora^ 
MSS.  5673-  5658.  6325.  IL  K.  98.  312.  399.  471.  iSri%^esMSS. 
5693. 177K  5600.  5601. :  the  last  MS.»  which  is  wont  to  iotacise^ 
has  dSiK^ss  47K  Od.  I.  396.  —^l  Shitrarrss  Cod.  Vei^  h)  ^si- 
yolcnv  IL  K.  254.  iVo  BbIovs  K.  376.  O.  4.  M  ^youiv  ApolL  RhikL 
II.  183.  Od.  A,  134.  d^cHsy  MSS.  HarL  d^yf^u-etsv  Cod.Vesp. 
See  Hem.  Exc.  ad  IL  K.  Schol.  HarL  ad  Od.  E.  290.  Baa-kog  ro 
ad"V.  'ih^  Codd.  Vesp.  HarL  Schol.  Vict,  ad  H.  N.  315.  Itg. 
^YfiL  aWijy,  vel  «(>T;pP-  y  iSr^v —  Heyn.  Exc,  in  IL  E.  175. 

313.  ^aiff  text,  et  schol.  scd  in  his  lar^y  memoratiir.  Citatur 
etiam  envoitairj  ifarpi^*  lirotj/o^dci  trap'  ayoKphvrt,  quod  ad  aliam 
lectionem  ^ar,  referendum  est.  Pouson.  Rescribo,  ut  mihi  quidem 
yidetur  certissime :  'fljstrfif  sr)  ZAEA  ANEMON.  Error  ortus  ex 
pronunctatione.  EfFerebatur  enim  ZAH  ANEMON.  Toup.  ^aiw 
MSS.  HarL  .        "^    ^   " 

Voluit 
.478. 
Cod. 

Vindob.  XXXIX.  Cf.  IL  12. 323.  SchoL  A.  ad  A.  45.  Od.  0. 14<>. 
191.    ipihiifov  text.  HarL 

N. 

194.  ^ativero,  (Juod  per  digammon-iu  defendi  possit,  ut  legas. 
roivsK  &p  dkkoFsUi  i^aivfro*  Vulgatuifi  citat  Apolk>nius  v.  *AA-' 
MsiUa.  roSyBKOL  ipdKoei^M  ^iver6  MS.  6325.  ^^aivsro  Cod.Vespb 
296.  AXX*  iys,  /uii^xiri  raSra.  Xt*yivtj^9a,  eISctes  dpi^^ 
eiWrg  SchoL  cum  glossa,  syai  rs  %a\  <ri.  Hac  expHcatio  semper 
dualem  indicat.  Scholiastes  ad  Sophocl.  Electr.  738.  Kd^t^w^-Ayref 
{rfya,  0  'Opi<m}s  xa\  0  A^rjyeuof.  Sic  primum  legitur  in  Francpfar^ 
tana.  Sed  recte  Brunckius  ex  Aldina  ec  Florentinis  Scholi^rum 
editionibus  l^ia-dcam  retraxit,  e'tiors  in  text.  MSS.  5673.  6325. 
Cf.  X.  I75»  19&  «.  $54n  Cod.  Harl.  The  Greeks  at  fint  subject- 
ed  themselves  to  an  observance  of  the  dual  number^  whish  was 
tolerably  strict:  afterwards  they  adopted  it  on  those  occasions  c^ 
when  they  wished  to  express  themselves  with  more  than  ordinary 
preciskmi  for  the  dual  is  in  reality  plural.  The  souses,  ^ow^^er, 
revived  the  ancient  usage,  and  auected  great  accuracy  in  applying 
fke-  dual  number.  IL  *.  362.  rwoiiv  Cod.  Tqwkl.,  which  ^  not 
jeldmn  of  uiia|>pealabk  authority.    DAWES  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  15a) 
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hu  hxpt^  replaced  it.  iL  0.45S^4.^^  ss  Hc^mt  Iiat  wcceififiiUy 
removed  it  from  Hesiod,  ""Bp/.  1^6.  Ebcovb.  ad  IL  P.  p.  4^.^^ 
Dual  forms  have  also  vanisned  from  t^e  Attic  poets  €  Soph.  Ph. 
330.  cvvTuxo^  xaxoiv  'Ay^pm  ATp$i$ah.  Toup.  1333-  'AmXiftrid^ 
^cuv  $h  roh  «u/  yffuv  ^Hv/mt*  533.  tec(*v}6trotvr9.  Id.  CoL  1676* 
itoMitrs.  Eur.  Or.  51.  ij  ^o^fltyov  dijgayt'  lir*-*-^  Ph.  14ia*.aa. 
d^ijr9»rt^\iuXakivrt,  1436.  oAXijagiv.  Ion.  SSL  ^Kolxb.  105&.-^ 
Apderavrt.  1501.  ipa^vrt.  HeL  299*  slf  ^utcSoA*  ix9oV6'~.  Aris*. 
topJi.  Psic.  466.  lineouAfiorTii.  PORSON.  At.  387.  too  rz  rpCxfa;. 
Ecclee.  526.  ^viAii^cur  Dawbs*  Antiphanes  ap.  Stob.  p.  776* 
irorrjpfd  lojyoi^,  Toup.  Ruhmksnius  has  itftpfovedf  but  not 
rcMiaredf  an  epigram  of  Asdepiades  hj  introducing  this  form  t 

Tw  '^aXfteo  Athjiyis  |xs  ruyi^isrracay'^'-GTnthia  prima  suis  mis^ 
rum  me  cepit  ocellis. 

use.  Kf^m]  Tp6i^  VALCK.  ad  Ammom  p.  SSa ;  T  in  5673. 
afterwards  ctianged  mto  K  by  the  same  hand. 

S. 

101.  *^^tirta*  ^titrtia  Barnes.  Musgri  ad  Sopli.  C.  363.  IL 
A.  678.  cv^otrsia  Cod.  Town l.  tfvCoVgio,  ixtaTBoy  ro  if  S^hoLVicu 
adL  c. 

163.  ro^ftrof  et  iurtf.  Ceterum  errat  £nie$tus»  cum  ah,  bat 
lectlone  admissa,  scnbendum  fore  itr^ri^grcu.  Levior  tantum  di- 
fitincto  ponenda  erit  post  c^uar^eif.  yQnr,ca4  5658.  5673.  «oTif 
CodAVe^HarL 

206.  In  margine  manus  recens,  sed  tTpograph'ue  certe  iniiils  an^^ 
tiquior^  scripsit  yp.  ijv^aAijxoio'i.  Quod  quanquam  absurdum,  ut« 
pote  ne  Grxcum  quidem,  non  enotasse  tamen  pccniiebit.  Qui 
enim  meminerit,  quam  similes  sint  form^  nexuum»  qui  vjv  et  xu 
exprimunt»  errores  aliquando  librariorum  corrigere  potent.  Ari* 
stides  T.  11.  p.  459.  cd.  Jebb.  e  Demosthene  ciut,  xt.)  Sra,  Iv^v 
^f'jt.*Yfy  froii^o's.  Si  Demosthenis  locus  non  amplius  exstaret,  quis 
legendum  suspicaretur,  xa}  oa-a,  h  xitpw  Mir^^rt  ?  Locum  S.  m« 
sini  citat  Hemsterhusius  Misc.  Obs. '  T.  V.  p,  28.  ubi  juVenes 
ivrii  ^crxv  ^Asf^vuv,  Frustra  hums  urbls  aut  x^tonis  situm  quae- 
ras;  optime  Hemsterhusius,  dpxvujy,    Cf.  A.  140.  446. 

^2S5.  da^Tjiigs  ez  emend,  sed  manus  antiquse.  ^  Editur  quidem 
iiniy}$i€f  m  Eustathii  texti;,  sed  Contra  Eustathii  ipsius  mentem. 
Vera  tamen  est  lectio,  trisyllaba  nempe  vox,  dtncr^^hs  etiam  in 

SchoL  editis.    dtrxrfiUg  5658.  dcy,r^^ssg  5673. 

828.  In  mare,  rrflcxoyo-ij  dplfrrxpx^i  dptaro^dvr^f  iirxyttZaroLi : 
iiraxovToi  SchoL  HarL  5727*  t1  297.  slrscxovfryj  5658.  |  in  marg.  yp. 
firaxoyff"ai. 

352.  ^py}^*  &]  ^ip^i*  Sac  MSS.  HarL  5674.  5673.  565S.  6825. 
ApoUonius.  ^ipyjV  fa  in  Hesychio  corrigendum  pro  ^vpr}9ey  ne 
dubitassent  quidem  viri  docti,  si  meminissent,  quomodo  a  et  v 
|>ermutari  possint.  Generalis  est  regula,  ut  linea  supra  literam, 
M  ea  litera  ^t  consonans,  significet  ol,  si  vocalis,  y.  Icrl  e.  g.  ptx> 
Jar<y,  et  v'cixipoprrm  pro  vxpoupoiiyrou,  Sed,  cum  dujE  vocales 
concurrunt,  hujus  regulte  nonnunquam  obliviscuntur  librarii,-  ut 

j^  Ut  n.  M9.  iti)  >dtQ¥  OLpikOL  Fiyaxre^^  Dr.  Jortin.. 
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ftciHamt  aker  -petoerit  ^pyfi?  pfo  Hpf^9^  teo»  alttr  pft  di^i^ 
accipere.4  ^^Duo  loot  es  Atbeiun  Epitome  H.  jp*  59.  D.  dtat- 
Eusuthius  ad  04*  A.  p.  1406.  5&s4].  40.  Tfutvo^a^  uc\§x:^$ 
j,ii^  TuxX  ^ijMLf  Kpfompog  iywy^  V'^^^S*  (&c  bene  ecL  Rom. 
lUim  Ba&  mendose  itporspot^.)  Vox  uU  irdi^  adeo  soUickos 
hAwt  editoresy,  ut  asieris^am  ai^iosoetint.  Kocnius  ad  Gp^« 
p.  2t5.  ex  Athenaeo  violenter  corrigit,  xai^.  Evlx*f^^'  3ed  et  Ajiti* 
phanis  Bomen  modo  omi&erat-  Eustathhui  et  nuUies  alias  8ai|iter 
rtim  Qomina  sv^priput*  Notom  est  r»v  ^  et  rm  Ai  ducttis  esie  sU 
milliiBOS.  Cum  igitmr  prior  Ubranos  scnpsisset  ifiXs  (L  e.  ifdXw) 
alter  Webat^  I'ofiu  et  scribebat  m/u^  ^  Sdboliastes  aa  Hec*  576b 
fudptof  Si  roitov  dSXAa  rs  ifoXXa,  naH  ro  rou  So^Ae^y;  [£L  d57*3 
•9^  yap  ffa  ^e7  xpiitrBiv.  fu  sri,  xai  d[\Aor  P«V.  6^.  f»tSfr$i,fis 
^{r^rris  roSi"  htp  jucixXo;  iraSefv.  Pro  dExXof  Markbmdvs  ad  Suppk 
^96- '  Aicr^i/Afff  emendansy  aetom  egit :  Kingtu3  eium  jam  ediderat 
xa}  AISXTAOi:  HAA.  Qmd  autem  est  iUod  HAA.?  Nihil  samw 
nisi  iroXiv,  cujus  ultims  liters  per  compendium  sigoificatz  oc^s 
J^ingii  effueere.  Canu  enini  idem  scholion  habet,  et  clare  legit 
ifaA<y.  In  SophoclSs  fragmento  idem  MS.  recte  oiJ^iv,  Cf.  Pors. 
ad  ].  199. 

In  n.  Z.  168.  Cod.  Townleiah.  gives  w'opg  J'  Jyf—  and  SdioL 
Cbd.TbwNLEiAM.  ad  11.  2.  351.  cites  Eur.  Hoc.  608.  dlSe  ri  y 
tdfr^qm — .  In  Soph.  Fr.  ex  Tyro  (ap.  .£lian.  H.  An.  XI.  18.) 
Ihe^ienna  MSS.  furnish  ^sv,  kcCk  iy^ixrlpuiwy  rif  Qoeniaui  vw 
Trnjo-w^aty  a,\Tyjivr,(ri  ofor— *^  A*/  in  MS.  HesTchii  pro  )snl,  Ik 
H.  4.  MS.  Vratisl.  b.  hxhiLsvolf  for  hxhiuvola-iv. 
]  It  would  be  very  bl^meable  in  us  to  omit  an  uncommon  instance 
of  the  utility  of  this  canon  in  uniavelUng  the  Czase  of  a  comiptioa 
in  SchoL  liarL  ad  Od.  A.  58.  irio'af,  lujy  yp,  Ut  rariam  lectionenk 
intelligas,  sciendum  est  a,  cum  superscnbitur  in  fine  vocis,  v^ld^ 
similem  esse  contractioni  ei,  qua  significaturijy  vel  tv*  'Komcl  igitiff 
corruptum  est  ex  ^aenv,  idque  ex  iroa-ciy.— Again :  I.  266.  aojpro 
aZri,  Deinde  yovva  primo  scripserat,  sed  eadem  manus  fecit 
ytilya.^.  Nempe  per  circumflexum,  qui  in  hoc  ut  m  onmibus  pauoll^ 
antiquioribus  MSS.  semicirculUs  jjleramqu^  est,  egit  Imeam  reo* 
taniy  que  acutum  notat ;  postea  tii  a.  junxit  rh  0,  Voluit  igftut 
ymoi-Tok  ab  initio  sequentis  versus  elisionem  pati. 

521.  ^%\9.%yiif.1    MS.  5658,  H.  in  Ven.  158-a  ) 

cV  AfiYo;  sSorpwroVf  in  Ksp  tripos  ea-KSf  dvoLxn 
^XaiYrt^ty  ^aXoKTjj  i(rrp'jJi/.ivov 

Ex  hoc  loco  confirmatur  librorom  ouonmdam  lectio,  ^Xaiyay  tutv 
Xaxiiv  ubi  nunc  editur  jxsysUijK.   RUttNKEN.    VApk^stnut  557S. 

a 

24^.  Supra  fiirtt^y  scriptum  w^  <j^iJ,afov  I.  e.  hse  toees  ewdMi 
accentum  habent.  Hinc  nata  est  varia  lectio,  a  Clarkid  Aieraoraiib 
^xam.  The  margfaial  and  interlineary  explanations  in  ytis-MA* 
h^e  been  too  often  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  various,  read^ 

»Po«,.adHecll69,  f  Vol.  IB.  «6.  Jr,i(BA  sT     * 
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ings  by  the  nephew  of  the  illustrious  BENTLEY.  See  G.  333. 
1. 211.  M.  319.  n.  69. 91. 1'38.  .  '         ' 

459.  ypn  YfXiy.ropa'r/,  Dcinde  sefsrOf  sed  x  inserttini  ex  recens.* 
SchoL  deducit  aVi  tov  shw'..  Cf.  TYRWHITT.  ap.  Burg,  ad 
DAW.  M.  Cr.  p.  431.  sBpro  SchoL  Ven.  ad  IL  A.  486.  «£>irro 
Cod.  Vesp. 

474.  'AvWyoxa^  MSS.  HarL  •AvWxavair.  So)iov§  $1  MS.  Hesych. 

523.  El  Ks  (jr^iv^  ***>«  (sic)*  siiuy  c^iv  tepi  yd^wo  nhMurr^iriii 
6325. 

530.  yp.  iy  Wolf.  Proleg.  CCXV. 

n. 

91  •  ^r^v  et  suprascr.  ^.  Cum  hie  locus,  uun  v.  69.  ostendere 
ootenlnt,  quam  facile  ej^licaticoies  in  varias  lectiones  transeant* 
jiesjchius;  Gi^y  Sii  rov  r^  ro  cavto.  Sic  audacissime  interpoAavi^ 
Musurus.  MS.  hahety  teste  Schowio^  div,  Six  i  vw.    Ita  scilicet 

oltm  scriptum  erat  By.  hoL  iroi;.  Lege  igitUTf  Gi^v.  Sij.  iroy.  OJ  ply 
bi^v,  U.  9. 4^.  reddit  Scholiastes  ov  ^h  ^^.  ApoQonius  Lexicc^ 
eicv.  grotf.  ciuns  Iliad.  P.  29.  In  H.  0.  448.  Oy  asV  J^.v—  MSS^ 
Harl 

143.  tivefuv  oSrctff  SchoL  AmsteL  ap.  Heyn.  m  H.  B.  342, 

176.  €9s4/>a^f ^]  7«y««aJfi^  sine  ulla  varieute,  Cod-Vesp.  Eustath'^ 
1798.  62.  =600.  35.  Casaub.  Lect.  Theocr.  c.  2.  yEvBiihsf^ys^ 
vstx  5658.  ysyii^ts  6926.  as  iSeiiSes  5673. 

817.  AT  re  if  a.]  kXfrk  f  a.  text.  yp.  ajri  Vol.  maig.  afW  r  cf. 
MS.  5673.  . 

481.  xo/foo  r«  ttVTjfavTio  text.  vp.  W  ram  je«i]wnj«'awo.  Textufi 
l^cdonem  xoltov  r  ^^^(ravro  citat  Apouonius  v.  K«Trof ,  Per  eiro* 
rem  igitur  refert  Villoisonus  ad  H.  138.  jtoirou  /  sft^fO-ea^t^  Cod, 
Vesp.  xoirou  re  |xy.  MSS.  HarL  in  noarg.  5656.  yp.  Aij  ritB  3f9i/««t 

P. 

86.  %>JOLl¥(K  fb^y]  MSS.  HaxL 

217.  -ffff^kaXfii  text,  sed  in  marj^*  ad  218.  pa:  erroren^  pro  217« 

hoc  scholioQ  adscriptiun  est;  oura;;  iplcrroLp^o^  xai  a^«oTo4>ayT^f 
Yw^V  7'oy  ^*  Alii  i^tur  quidam  legebant  r^XaXjsi^.  Qiuc  sane 
lectio,  principum  criticorum  pace  dtxerim»  ntmi  lonj^  mehor  vide- 
tur.  Alloqui^ur  enim  subulcum  Melantheus,  et  singularem  pro- 
positionem  general!  sentenda  comprobat.    Tj^iyXal^fii  Apoll.  in  v. 

221.  iroXA^o-  primo  scripsisse  videtur»  deinde  /  addidisse.  Et 
sane»  cum  ceteri  pmnes  poetae  ^\ioi  spondeum  faciant,  xnsdim 
iroXXty^   iroXX^f  5658.  afterwards  h>MferaA  MSS.  HarL 

23^.  ajut^'  w^S»  tfsA  Schol  ri  $$  ^"  «JjV  cgiiywwi  tic  >uupi^ : 
Vide  supra  ad  A.  596.  Hesycbius ;  'A^ovSi^.  yr$p)  ro  Hol^s^  i  tt 
'BXioSuffOff  dfi^^tipeus  taif  x^pviiy  ui  ro  qUols  flfvrwif, 

if*    *^ 

267.  mp^i^s']  ex  emend,  ejusdem  manus.  h$p%kfSC^.  svepyiks 
5658.  and,  preceding  it,  ^piyyolct  6325. 
■'  288.  Uxkoirai:}  MSS.  Hatl. 

299.  KoifplfTtreiyro  SchoL  B.  ad  IL  XI.  164^  ^     * 

.  S22#  ^Hfi'iTV  yip  r  ip^rr^s  ditoxiyvrouj  atcxlwro  5658.  iieaU 
Tiro  and  dtw^vrg  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  IL  0.  595. 
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Od.  M.  419*  H.  SOd.  hence  the  disrammon  was  not  inseparable 
Nlirom  this  word  at  that  period.-^*  There  seems  to  have  been  an- 
other readinj^y  accordmg  to  Plato  and  Athensus^' : 

""HfMorv  yap  r§  NO'OT  ^AnAMEI'PKTAI  ivpviex  Zeu^ 

'AvJ/5«y,  ous  dv  ^ij *        See  Taylor's  Civ.  Law,  p.  412. 

p.ai  for  fiiv  5673.  *  The  race  of  man  cannot  long  be  happy  with- 
dUt  virtue,  nor  actively  virtuous  without  freedom,  nor  securely 
free  without  rational  knowledge.'  Sir  W.  Jones. 

847.  iraciivm  sine  varietate.]  itapsTveu  MSS.  5673.  5658.  6325. 
If  in  V.  dd2.  we  substitute  irxpsTv^  for  itpotKiy  we  shall  make  the 
herdsman  an  unfaithful  relater  of  his  master's  message :  he  wHl 
assert  that  modesty  Is  an  unfit  companion,  not  only  for  an  indtgcfU, 
|>ut  for  any  character :  if  we  allow  nrpotxTj  to  occupv  v.  347-  we 
$hall  represent  the  po^t  guilty  of  a  redundancy  which  is  not  to  be 
endured.  A  similar  mistake  of  al^wg  for  aiSaS  332.  was  foimd  in 
Cod.  Vesp.  The  editors,  therefore,  of  the  Grenville  Homer  have, 
and  w^  think  laudably,  disregarded  the  canon,  which  directs  us  to 
prefer  the  less  common  word,  and  have  restored  ifxpiifou  to  its  pn>- 
per  situation,  on  the  authority  of  MS.  Harl.  corroborated  by  Flato 
m  Charmid,  T.  JI.  161.  A.  H.  St,=D.  77.  ed.  Heindorf.,  and 

fjven  KpotKryi  its  fuH  force,  by  restrictfng  it  to  v.  352.     In  Lach. 
L  201.  B.  it  Si  rtf  yJjxaJy  x^rayg^flw-erai,  qri  njXixoife  ivtef  fif 

iiSatnLOkuv  a^iGUjUrSy  ^otrav,  riv  ^Ou.ijpov  S$xs7  fji^oi  yp^vsu  irp^^d^^ 

In  the  margin  of  the  CLARKIAN  MANUSCRIPT,  p.  306. 
b,  29.  is  wntten  in  a  very  cramp  hand,  not  later  perhaps  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  'H^ioSou  ro  ^ov  xtHs  fii  o'o^o;  'Ou.4^09 
^IpTfKsv,  mr/YOw.  In  ^£i0y.  xol  *Hjui.  498*  (470.  ed.  Br.)  'Ea^t);  d  cCk 
wyok^  Ktxf^v^y  bipa  x9|xi(fr,  We  allow  that  th^re  exists  so£^ 
cient  resemblance  to  maintain  tliat  the  one  is  copied  from  the 
other :  but  then,  is  it  demonstrable  that  the  Ascrean  minstrel  pre* 
ceded  the  age  of  Homer  ?  w.  215.  216.  are  not  in  the  hes|  MSS., 
^d  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  should : 

filStis  S'  oJx  iyairi  KS^yip^evov  otvSsei  xojxi5s<. 

AlScvf  ^r  ivSpag  f^i/a  o-iverai  1}^'  oyiyTjct. 
Proc^us  ad  1,  tovfov  xa\  toy-  sg^;  crl^ov  irapu^sf^xf^txi  X'n^fvrx^ 
axi  rov  'Ojt^^cy  »**)  UXovrapyfiS  ^ ?»'« •  [p*  529.  jD.]*;  but  11.  H.  45. 
was  branded  as  spmioY|s  by  the  ancient  grammarians.    See,  by  ail 
meaas,  Sphol  A,  ad  1.    liieog.  436. 

iFersum  fKgide  ex  superioribus  repetitum  esse»  ictud  xal  roSf  satis 
arguit.     RUHNK.  Ep.  Cr.  I.  97. 

,4^5.  .<rw  kirtvrary'}  Suspicio  mea  est,  vel  rw  sitiffrirp  vel  olxtti 
^u  legencipifp,  ut  yel  ipendii^us  simpliciter  ouivis  intelligatur,  vel 
aiieno  suum  ipsius  quod  detur,  opponatur.  £t  hoc  malim ;  quia  eo 
sequ^ntia  collineant,  Qatak.  Adv,  Posth,  878.  — oi$aXx  Wolf. 
Proleg.  CCXVII. 

496.  rex^s']  MSS.  Harl.  5674.  5673.  5658. 

':^  Pe  Legg.  VL  II 777,  A.  krSt,  Dcipn.  VI.  264,  P. 
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17.  yjl<nrai}  *  Lege  %'  sTcrsrai llmen  ntrosqne  sedert  fabiet^ 

coUocalMt.'  Dr.  Askew.  Though  we  do  not  pretend  to  fed  ahr 
strong  sympathy  with  the  hidden  essences  of  words,  we  are  mach 
pleased  witn  the  manner  in  which  VALCKENAER  has  unfolded 
the  meaning  of  yiWsrow  Capio  in  veteri  lingua  Grecca  Tiw  e^' 
Tku)  dicebatur  literis  aspiratis  in  usum  receptis;  Xoo;  (Xa^cn  hinc 
ortum,  in  libris  fuit  custoditum)  et  Xfiw  unde  Homeri  vunrou* 
conferri  poterunt  Etymolog.  M.  pp.  221.  244.  523.  809.  5a* 
Eustath.  in  Od.  2.  p.  1835. 12.=653. 1.  et  in  II.  X.  p.  1W9.  83.= 
1S56.  41.  VALCK.  m  Adon.  Theocr.  255.  ct  up.  Lemep  Ety- 
xnolog.  Grace,  v.  Xcw;.  Herman,  de  Metr.  Pind.  337- 

The  same  conclusion  is  deduced  by  Mr.  Knight,  p.  94-.,  from 
nearly  the  same  premises  : — *  Xfoucy  or  XEFOMEN  being  the  loiuc 
mode  of  writing  XAFOMFN,  from  XAFiX,  the  primitive  form  of 
^a?;«;,  whence  comes  Xfta  or  XEFA,  the  retreat  or  hx>le  of  a  sejw 
pent.  X«a;  or  XEFii  is  usually  employed  metaphorically  to  sig* 
nify  pawnng  cut,  whilst  XAF£t  and  XAASXl  retam  their  primitive 
signincatioin  of  yielding  place  or  vacuity f  whence  came  XAFO^Sg 
XAXMA,  &c.  In  Od.  2.  v.  17.  we  have,  however,  oy^o;  V  au,^* 
npovi  l^t  yeKTitai — •  this  threshold  will  afford  room  for  us  loth.^ 
^^trsrcu  M&.  5658.,  tlie  ^loss  exalted  into  the  teit. 

jHence  we  see  the  utility  of  those  inquiries  k>  ascertain  the  pn* 
initive  sense  of  words,  as  a  necessary  step  to  real  knowledge  s* 
and  we  may  collect,  from  this  single  instance,  that  minds  cquaJlr 
anxious  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  perfectly  unconnected  wim 
one  another,  often  proceed  with  equal  success ;  and  that  emenda- 
tory  criticism  rests  on  something  more  than  mere  conjecture.— 
We,  however,  daily  wimess  the  supreme  contempt  with  which  such 
acquirements  are  treated ;  and  the  unremitting  vigilance  and  fear« 
less  determination  of  those  who  devote  to  the  advancement  of 
sound  learning  their  ease,  their  health,  and  their  lives,  repaid  widf 
caluiQnyy  andembittered  with  the  pressure  of  every  inconvenience. 
.— (  The  natural  but  injudicious  desire  of  parents  that  their  sons 
should  excel  in  every  thing»  is  too  frequently  the  cause  whf 
they  excel  in  nothing.  Ambitious  that  they  should  possess,  ia 
the  first  dawn  of  manhood,  tlial;  compass  of  knowledge  which 
^ven  by  the  most  vigorous  application  cannot  be  attained  bdbre 
the  meridian  of  life,  they  are  apt  to  consider  the  necessary  time 
which  is  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  the  dead  languages,  as  the 

rid  obstacle  to  the  completion  of >  their  wishes.  They  hold  out 
chaj^cter  of  a  pedant  as  an  object  of  ridicule ;  and  recommend 
an  attention  to  things*  rather  than  to  words.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  despiser  of  vei%al  criti^sm  who  was  remarkable  for  strength 
df  reasoning,  for  correcmess  of  style,  or  for  accuracy  of  erudition. 
When  these  scoffers  favour  the  public  with  their  own  matchless 
productions,  they  excite  in  their  readers  the  most  lively  sensations 
p£  disgust— either  by  the  poverty  of  their  conceptions  and  diction^ 
or  by  an  awkward  affectation  of  sublimity  and  oathos,  or  by  an 
unsktfful  selection  and  confused  arrangement  ot  their  materials. 
J  axp  so  far  from  lainenting  ;he  years  ^hich  are  usually  passed  in 
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a  graimnar-schooU  that  I  consider  them,  \f  well  anpUyedf  as  the 
znost  important  period  of  life.  The  peculiar  exercise  of  the  imder* 
standing  wlijch  is  requisite  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  precise 
nieaning  of  an  ancient  author,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  methcKl 
of  training  up  the  juvenile  mind  to  form  just  conclusions  on  more 
^momentous  subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  boys  are  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  wander  from  one  pursuit  to  anotfier,  and  to  remain 
satisfied  witji  a  superficial  knowledge  of  each,  we  shall  in  vain  look 
forward  to  those  mature  fruits  without  which  it  will  he  absolutely 
imposnble  to  establish  a  chai*actcr'\' 

140.  -^<;  -rcrf]  Cod.Vesp.  MSS.  Harl. 

.   191-  Ufacuntct.ra^icxXd,  Hesych.  v.  xaAXof  omnut  re  ApoHanii 

vero  MS.  habet  Tcpicrwicx  rot,  teste  Villoisono.  lege^dum  «'/:o<rou'r« 

T«(~-^  H.  St.  Annot.  P.  xxiii.    Bcrgler,  however,  defends  ^oitrsMU 

« ici  rt,    i/pi(r(A!tx  naXa  MS.  663Q*    T^pQ^aoiccLrx  x.  MSS.  5673.  6325. 

^8.  xh^^^l  ^^*  Harl.  sed  schol.  -i^si  xal  ipitrtQ^iyr^gm 
Xfipsia  MSS.  HarL 

T. 

67.  oiri'rfBva'sis:^  OTrirsusi;  Apollonius  in  v.  and  MS.  Hcsychii. 
n.  A.  371.  Cod.  Ven.  See  also  Toup.  in  Theocr.  Schol.  p.  213. 
^irKsva-Eis  MS.  5673.  5.  67.  Harl.  T.  65.  90.  ivhifrs  Harl.  Vesp, 
Cf.  2.  320.  Harl.  325.  Vesp.  *.  84.  167.  287.  X.  212.  *.  96. 
Harl.Vesp. 

114.  'E^  iiJT/^'rly,$']  Revocanda  omnino  vox  clegatttisMma,  et 
Graeciae  adep  jam  demum  redonanda  'Eg  ETArPE2:iH2 —  Toup, 
£m.  in  Suid.  I.  2n. 

163.  iTx>^i^dyou  pro  var.  lect.  agnoscit  scholion,  vulgato  simfle. 
Tres  lectiones  memorat  Hesychius,  itxXan^xyfyj^  iraXa^faray,  icx- 
Aai<{)Jroy.    TtxyvXi^irfiM  after  a  rasure  5658. 

206.  xarirr^ffv]  Read  vjoLrkitr^iv , 

209.  (fly  Schol.  Lasc.  ad  Soph.  El.  1137.  (f.  ^S.  b.) 

314.  rfujif  Ir.Ci  ivri  cr.  slir  kv)  or/.tc.  In  marg.  yp,  rev^sat  et  pro 
•?n  est  oJ  ro7oi  [qux  sane  vera  est  lectio,  libranis  crasin  hanc,  firs  i 
t'j,  ignorantibus.]  rei^^xr  5658.  6325.  bits]  h  roTot  5658.  i;or'  sri 
flijtciiMSS.  Harl. 

436.  "'Ivvt'  BO,  Eustath.  1869.  I0.£r701.  18.  'I;^yij  ip.  Schol. 
Lasc.  ad  Soph.  Aj.  (f.  1.  b.) 

440.  This  V.  has  undergone  a  severe  trial :  T^v  u,h  qSt  Schol. 
Lasc.  ad  Soph.  C.  668.  (f.  137.).  Ty/  ^iy  y  oif  H.  Steph.  T^v 
y^h  oSr  dvEi^'jjy  ^idtsiafvwf  15^7-  1555. 

441.  Ovts  fjLty  Schol.  Lasc. 

^20.  Bsv^piov  j^liani  editiohes,  sed  liylpujv  Codex  Mediceus,  and 
Cod.  Vesp.    Uv^pti  Greg.  Cor.  p.  25. 

521.  rpzirujcx  male;  cetera  omnino,  ut  vulgantar.  Sed  aliam 
iectionem  ministrat  Schpliastes  Leiaensis  apud  Valckenaerium  ad 
Ammon.  p.  243.  ubi  schol.  referendum  erat  ad  II.  I.  496.  (500.) 
]non  308.  xax^rftai  fju  fpfntio  [1.  r^awrciT]  yxCi  Itt)  ^rt^i  xaj)  Wi 
usKcay  i^xXXay^f  tcolI  a);  «rt  rrj^  ccijWvof  [dele  xi).  wf  omitdt 
HarL]  Yfts  ^xuix  rpxirxcx  yhi  ^sXir^^ia  yrjpvv,  ioi^y,  Videntur 


■■*■    .;    I  ,'t  ^(i    "f^ 


'J  Cr.  E4wards. 
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i|«»leationes  ia  unuxn  cqo&ssk  ;  fi^i^i^  y^/^^K  £(  fa>ay^y  tUiiipf, 
J^,  vero  idem  ^cbolion  exsut  in  Han«  ad  prixoum  Ody^sec  ver^ 
^mn,  et  x^ullam  variet^teai  prscbet,  nisi  rpfirai<ra. 

fi6S*  o1  p  y  gX£4>a4^oyrcu,^  In  marg.  of  r  iA«v}»ic#yrai.  £x  qii^ 
tttOF  lectipaibttSy  of  y>  o<  ^\  of  /,  et  o7  r,  omnino  probanda  £^ 
|trtya»  qu^  usurpatur  eod^m  mpdo  567*  e^  turn  oi  fulx  et  oj  ol  ctir 
ws  ppfwunuir. 

T,  > 

88*  inttifir.  f/  7resh7.  Initio  versus  vulgitaun  senrant  HixLtt 
Hesyckitts  v.  irti^r^.  Sed  Scholiastes  ad  U.  K.  !S90«,ia -CodiGe 
Wecsteaiimo  apod  Vakkenaar  adSchoL  in Jguripidis  Phmniss.  27U 
tu  71.  p.  643.  habct  rw  y  ipa,  r  ireira,  nnda  is  rw  ^.*  ^xe  r  Aut 'r(»' 
^^  jUb^A .  In  Codice  Veneto,  rw  ^  ap  sV.  Sed  in  Townleiano^  ^m 
^^  ip^  y  h  m,  quse  certe  prol>a!bili8  lectio^ 

1601.  '£f  ^>i«v  ^fijrr^^e;  offf^^p^i]  en,  y  ^.  ^.  In.Burg.  yp,  is^ 
Ai  r  ^.  ^/?.  5673.  6325.   'Ej  5*  ^.  ^/>.  ovaw/ 5658. 

99S.  roi  [Eir^o  alius  T.  Bentleti  MS.]  ritA^vpi^  62S5.  tm^ 
«i— xlv  rw  are  lae  variations  of  MSS.  HarL 

♦. 

6.  ^iipi  rax!slx2  MB.  5658.  in  marg.  xg/?r)  4>J^w«.  See  Mr, 
Twining^s  Notes  on  Aristotle,  p.  KS. 

109.  omitdt.  Quare  abesse  Hon  pos^  dicat  Emestut,  non  video. 
109.  110.  having  been  transposed  m  MS.  56SS,  are  marked  /3.  a, 
an^  109.  is  dispossessed  in  MS.  5678. 

160.  Read  —h^tr  *AP  'AxaiTaW— 

406.  >SM  M  xiKXoiri  voc^y,]  It  should  rather  be  rfcjy  it)  xik- 
•A9«  X^P^'^i^  novam  ehordHm.  Dr.  Jortin. 

X. 

ST.  ledpevri^ffriat  avi'pcn  Schol.  Venet.  ad  II.  I.  396.  sed  fi^ouafs 
Codex  Towleianus.  and  Schol,  Vict.  B.  L. 
40.  hs<rBat']  MS3.  5674.  73.  6825. 
109.  omittit.  Quare  abesse  npn  pos^  dicat  Ernestus,  non  video. 

131.  dyi>^ws  f/.BrhiifSY  Cod.  Ve^  MSS.  5674.73.  ayiXm^ 
fitrhnrsy  566fi» 

2ia  ^ag  l<^ar  oio/xsvo;]  "Xif  <^itro  i^yof  5673.  *nj  4»ar  rflo/t*. 
yo;  5658.  6325.  tres  Codd.  Vindob.  Hemun.  de  em*  rat*  Gr« 
Oranun.  p*  44. 
'    27 J.  Tol  i'Ji  Cod.  Vesp.  MSS,  HarL 

3.  vitSjUKtalvovro-^  At  Hesychius  aliam  prodit  lectionem  i 
^"itoxKraivorro.  lr^f/^ov.  Quam  ipsam,  non  vulgatam,  ob  oculos 
babuit  vetus  Criticus,  Lysanias  ap.  Etyniol.  M.  p.  739. 10,  Au<ra. 
via;  M  roJ  rpi^hv  ^i^tr)  rsrd^^ku.    Ruhnken.  ad  Tan.  v.  'Ax- 

127*  128.  omittit  manns  prima,  sed  addltl  sunt  ^%  recensione. 
Si  igitur,  Th.  Bentleio  auctore,  codices  quosdam  hoc  distichon 
omittereattCiarkiusyidnonnsqueqnaque  veromesU  MSS«  5658, 
6325.  have  omitted  t^jis  4ist^cb. 
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?96.  Scrmsit  antiqua  manus,  sed  quae  pattcas  admodum  HJMas 
tnargmi  adcndit*  rttjTfi  rh  tiko;  r^g  o^vfriniag  ^rjc)v  dpiorap^Qi  $cm 
d:i(crro6ayr,f,    Alt.  Schol.  Hari,  ad  A.  298.  cites  Od.  H.  198,  ~Cf. , 
Eustadi.  ad L  1&*S. 4.7.=817. 5.    Schol.  Lasc.  ad  Soph.  Aj.  f.20. 

This  barren  assertion  may  hereafter  rise  to  dignity  by  discussion* 
It  has  been  already  hinted  that  *  the  recapitulation  in  Od,  ^,  Sift 
&c.  seems  to  be  spurious.*  Knicht's  An.  Ess.  p.  95.  (€)  Wolf. 
Prol.  CXXXVIII.  We  are  not,  however,  incHned  tp  abandon  the 
sequel  of  this  book  on  such  light  grounds :  we  in  1  ereat  measure 
satisfied  ourselv^  long  befwe  the  appearance  of  rteyne's  obselr- 
rations  on  the  Iliad ^\  that  the  last  book  has. been  ccunpikd  by  a 
modem  hand*  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  qu^ 
«tioa  at  present,  owing  to  a  sad  loss  which  we  have  not  had  op- 
|>ortunity  or  leisure  to  repair.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  highly  gr^p 
•dfytag  to  csmark  that  the  late  translator  of  Homer  entertamed 
Mimilar  suspicions.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Cowper  write% 
^— ^  Should  Heyne's  Homer  appear  before  mine,  which  I  hope  is 
not  probable,  and  should  he  adopt  in  it  the  opmion  of  Bentley, 
that  the  whole  last  Odyssey  is  spurious,  I  will  dare  to  contradict 
both  him  and  the  doctor.  I  am  onlv  in  part  of  Bentley's  mind 
(If,  indeed*  his  mind  were  such)  in  tnts  matter  i  and,  giant  as  he 
was  in  learning,  and  eagle-eyed  in  criticism,  am  persuaded,  con- 
vinced, and  sure  (can  I  be  more  positive  ?)  that,  except  from  the 
.moment  when  the  ithacans  begin  to  meditate  an  atuck  on  the  cot- 
tage of  Laertes,  and  thence  to  the  end,  that  book  is  the  work  of 
Homer.  From  the  moment  aforesaid  I  yield  the  point— <M",  rather, 
have  never,  since  I  had  any  skill  in  Homer,  felt  myself  at  all  in- 
clined to  dispute  it :  but  I  believe  perfectly,  at  the  same  time,  that» 
Homer  himself  alone  excepted,  the  Greek  poet  never  existed  who 
could  have  written  the  speeches  made  by  the  shade  of  Agamem- 
non 2  in  which  there  is  more  insight  into  the  hunum  heart  disco* 
vered,  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  othw-  work,  unless  in  Shakspeare% 
I  am  equally  disposed  to  fight  for  the  whole  passage  that  describes 
Laertes,  and  the  interview  between  him  and  Ulysses.  Let  Bentler 
grant  these  to  Homer,  and  I  will  shake  hands  with  him  as  to  all 
die  rest.  The  battle  with  which  the  book  concludes,  is,  I  think,  a 
paltry  battle ;  and  there  is  a  huddle  in  the  mana^ment  of  it  altc^ 
gether  unworthy  of  my  favourite  and  the  favourite  of  all  ages.*— * 
Cowper's  Life,  vol.  i.  843-4.    - 

311.  r^xOsf  (sic)  manifi^sta,  sed  levisstma  corrttptela.  Legen.* 
dum  enim  ^A^'  i;  A.  In  vulgata  lectione  inconclnae  potitum  c^* 
multo  commodius  iiro  KOtviv  suppletum. 

322,  *ni'  a);  «!;>»£»  recte  MS.  Hnd  5658,  6325, 

'  XI, 

4.  iJiXijt  ct  versum  addit ;  rr^v  ^uri  x^p^^iv  l/wv,  Kertr^  xparvg 

dpyki^orrr^g.  i^skei  (thus)  MS.  5673.  and  subjoins  the  same  versei 
encumbered  with  Kparrj;  for  KpoLrvs* 

i^SceObs.  iftA.  60S. 
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107.  iUa'O  MSS.  HarL 

121.  Habet»  sod  pro  122i  duo  sequentes;  /X6/x.yi;uai  riSs  t^iyrx, 
iiOtfE^lg^  (OS  ayOfivsts'  0*01  J*  iyd  b2  jxaAce  'ffivrct  xai  drp€r.sws 
^ULroLAtJiW*  Ad  lucixnam  vocem  m  marg.  yp'  dyopiv^ou.  Conobo* 
rated  or  copkd  by  MS.  5673, 

121.  Is  not  in  MS.  5658.  and  instead  of  122.  has  agavr^jutai  — — ■- 
roi  $*  fivctf  juicAa  irarroL  xa)  drpeMws  iy^pslnrw  Via.  CoUaU  Cod, 
HarL  ad  Od.  A.  214.  A.  383.  399.  486.  O.  266,  &c. 

123.  %axw  (i^ipov  ohv  [01*0;].  ^ocoy  oJor  6325. 

200.  yoLy^mif  i"  in  4*^/."^^  oira<r<rf4'  MS,  Harl.  et  Cod.  Vesp. 
PoR«.  ad  Med.  629.,  with  which  MSS.  6325. 5673.  concur. 

216.  217.  Transpomt:  so  does  MS.  5673. 

275.  276.  Pro  hts  dnobus  versibns  unum  dat  MS.  Iwhrja,  dT 
ceirAo^^af  ;^Aaiya;  ro^trovf  ^h  y^xrwvus*  with  which  MS.  5673.  ac^ 
cords. 

^5.  roVcovf  l\  x^Twyxf  6325. 

(The  jiJJenda  and  Corrigenda  in  our  ^  next  number)*, 


MONl^HLY  CATALOGUE. 


RELIGION. 


Art.  15.— ri^  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon*    A  Dueonnr^ 
preached  in  the  Parish-  Chureh  ofEpstnn^  hi  Surrey*  By  the  Rev*  Rohert 
GntehyA*B*^c*    8tw.    1/.     No  Publisher't  Name.     1^)3. 

In  a  very  animated  diacpurte,  confidence  in  God,  and  an  ardent 
xeal  in  the  defence  of  our  rights  and  privilegesy  are  here  inculcated; 
The  conduct  of  France  is  properly  introduced,  as  a  warning  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.  What  can  they»  who  at  the  be^innin^ 
of  the  revolution  re^iced  at  the  appearance  of  liberty  rearing  its  head 
in  a  despotic  empue,  now  think  of  a  people  who  have  <  pretended 
to  establish  a  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  not  a  paragraph  in  a  news* 
pmr  can  be  inserted  without  the  inspection  of  the  government. 
They  pretended  to  sanction  liberty  of  speech  ;  and  every  one  i^  con- 
stituted a  spy  over  his  neighbour's  conduct.  They  pietended,  and 
even  swore^  a  hatred  to  tyrannv  i  and  the  murder  of  a  lawful  iK>v«« 
reign,  the  unhappy  victim  of  tne  oath^  has  given  rise  to  the  most  ty* 
ranaical  of  all  governmentSt  a  military  despotisnu  They  swore  to 
protect  the  Ebeniea  of  men,  and  improve  the  code  of  jurispnidence  | 
and  numberless  unpunished  murders  have  witnessed  the  observance  of 
the  oath.  They  pretended  to  feel  superior  philanthropy,  and  to  com* 
miserate  the  miseries  of  what  they  called  an  enslaved  world  f  and  ther 
violation  of  all  order,  the  iflCractio&  of  aB  divine  and  human  institu- 
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tionsy  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  marriage,  and  adl  ikt  tttidefttm^ 
ties  of  kindred,  a  rejection  of  the  I>eit^  hrnifielf,  htvt  testified  their 
Jove  of  thrfr  fello  w^reatores.  They  swcwe  to  honour  and  encoiirage 
the  defeAders  of  the  st^fte ;  and  generals  assassinated,  Of  blee^r  tm 
the  scaffold,  armies  capriciously  sacrificedt  or  partidly  devoted  to 
slaiu^ter,  the  empoisonment  of  their  own  tvoundal  sol$^»  have 
ratified  thfe  oath  in  characters  of  bbod.  "  The  fabrit  of  lhei^  re* 
pubHck's  fame  has  been  cemented  with  tears  and  blood ;  3bid  if  iti 
name  has  been  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  tiie  shrill  cry 
of  suffering  humanity,  ih  the  curses  and  itn|>recati6us  of  Aoet  whom 
its  sword  has  reduced  to  despair/*     p.  19. 

Art.  16.^— t/^  Dacourse  occanonid  by  the  DttUh  if  the  l^  WHtef  Tajt' 
■    loTf  Esq,  of  PorlitvooJ;  preacbai  at  Somtb  Stmfebam  Cturcif  cm  dm, 

Stb  of  Mafy  1 803,  3y  Daniel  Lancaster^  A.  B.  l^c.     8vo.     1/.  6/i 

Cadell  and  Davies.     1 803. 

A  funeral  sermon  preached  in  a  parish  cbureh  for  a  dissenter! 
When  will  miracles  cease  \  Let  the  preacher,  nowever,  answer  for  him« 
self.— 

^  Should  any  one  ask  why  a  funeral  sermon  is  preached  in  this 
place  for  a  dissenter  ?  I,  in  my  tsnii  might  ask  whf^  a  statue  «f  the 
late  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  a  dissenter,  was  placed  in  the  first  church 
in  this  kingdom,  belonging  to  the  establishment  ?  and  should  proba* 
bly  receive  for  answer,  becaose  he  was  remaikably  good.  Tliat  is  pre- 
cisely the  answer  I  would  give  to  such  a  qnestloiK' — ^Hi«  life  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  sect  in  any  age  or  nation :  add  to  this,  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  this  parish,  by  employiag,  and 
supporting  with  comfott',  so  many  of  its  inhabitants.'     p.  25. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  distinguished  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  curious  machirteiT*  at  WoodftuU  in  Hampshire,  by  which 
the  navy  is  supplied  with  block-pullies ;  and  from  his  works  he  may 
'be  (Considered  as  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  He  was  a  rdigious  dia* 
Iractef)  though  he  differed  in  opinion  from  Uie  preaeker1%m<e  tfl«  on 
the  mveh^contested  doctrine  of  free  wiil ;  which  affords  the  ktMr  an 
•pjlortunity  (^  introducing  an  e^tcellent  quotation  from  Jortin  en  tiiis 
subject,  and  also  a  judicious  exhortation  on  the  nature  of  religious  dil^ 
ferenoes* 

*  Let  me  sabmit  to  zealous  Christians,  difKning  tn  ^iphiion  oft  ddc* 
trinal  points  and  forms  of  religion,  whether  it  would  not  be  bettef  fb^ 
them,  and  the  cause  ef  religion,  and  our  common  Christianityi  to  bti 
united  in  love^  when  they  cannot  be  onited  in  opinion  \  instead  of 
treating  each  other  as  enemies,  and  tearing  one  another  hi  j^eicess  tbt 
certainly  the  enemies  of  Christianity  cannot  form  any  vefy  hWi  opi- 
nion  of  thai  religion  which  appears  to  hare  so  little  effect  on  the  tern* 
per  and  dfSj^tion  of  its  prolessorsw  If  coatroterted  doctrines  ait  t# 
be  puMklydiseussed  letit  bedone  witli  that  genthdcsSy  «tndo^irr  mi 
moderatmn,  which  becomes  the  disctpks  of  the  blessed  Jesus ;  Mid  kt 
all  peisonal  inveulves  be  kdd  aside,  as  foreign  to  tlie  sidiject*'  »•  ^ 

On  the  whole,  the  admirable  character  of  the  deceased,  and  th^ 
manner  in  which  it  is  here  delineated,  are  sufficient  Jostificatiohs,  if  any 
were  wanting,  for  the  introduction  of  thf  metits  and  examdle  of  a  db^ 
sen  tor  to  the  notice  of  a  cowgregatmn  of  the  Cit^UjiisbelOTufdu 
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Art.  17. — H^iat  has  the  poor  Man  to  lose  hi  lie  ivettt  of  a  tuecesrful 
Invasion  ?  A  Sermonj  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  JVarringtonf 
in  IVedtutdoft  t9th  OstohtTf  ISOS^  being  the  Day  appahted  fir  a 
Generic  Fast,  By  Johnson  Grant,  A.B.  ^c.  8va«  V.  Vera^ 
HcAid*     1803. 

The  obj<*ct  of  this  idiscotfrse  catiftot  be  too  often  bfOwght  beforft 
the  public  All  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  defence  of  &eir  coun- 
try—  all  live  by  and  are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  British 
constitution  knows  no  such  distinction  as  that  which  prevails  in  most 
other  countries,'  of  rich  and  poor,  but  allows  all  to  be  equally  defend- 
ed and  protected  by  the  law.  If  war  then  be  declared .  against  the 
mansions  of.  the  rick  in  this  country,  what  will  become  of  the  abodes 
of  the  pobr  ?  If  we  could  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  vindictive 
foe  had  power  to  enforce  his  threats,  the  comforts  for  which  the  lower 
classes  in  this  isknd  have  been  celebrated,  woidd  be  at  once  lost  for 
ever* 

Art.  18* — The  Btn^s  of  Wisdom  and  the  Bvils  of  Sin.  A  Sermon^ 
preached  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  /«/»,  on  SunJtiu 
Nov.  6,  1803.  And  published  at  the  Request  of  the  Bench.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Naret,  jfrehdeacon  of  Stafford,  ^c.    Svo,  Is,    Rivin^- 

;  tons.     1803. 

This  discourse  ts  taken  from  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Simeon**  SkeletOnt 
of  Sermons,  and  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  a  work,  termed,  by  the  preacher,  *  of  stngukr  labour  tod  iheA.* 

Art.  IPn-^AH  AfipemRx  to  SeasonaUe  Hintt  to  the  younger  Pa^  of  fh^ 
Clergy  of  the  Cbttrch  cf  England  e  relative  to  what  are  misconeeived 

,  to  be  JieUgious  Controversies.  By  John  Duncan,  D.  D.  ^c.  Svo. 
Is,    Cadell  and  Davies* 

The  mode  here  recommended,  in  co«testing  a  point  of  faith,  is  so 
novel,  that  we  can  scarcely  expect  it  to  be  generally  adopted.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  very  same  whicn  was  prescribed  by  Christ  and  nis  apostles : 
and  the  wotth^  writer  of  this  Appendix  has  the  experience  of  manf 
years  to  justify  his  conviction,  that  it  will  do  *  infinite  credit  to  the 
clergy  who  ufle  it,  and  to  true  reKgion.*  We  sincerely  recomihend  the 
pamphlet,  not  only  to  the  consideration  of  the  younger  clergy,  but  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  religious  controversy,  that  their  zeal  may  never 
outstep  the  bounds  of  Christian  charity. 

Art.  20. — Some  cursory  remarhs  on  reading  the  Book  of  Common* 
Prayer,  the  Articles  of  Rdi^on,  and  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,-  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  Wrhten'sn  the  Tear  ITO*.  By  Isaac  Walts,  D.  D. 
8^.     l/.6i^    Johnson.     1801. 

These  remarks  are  no  farther  interesting  than  as  having  proceeded 
from  the  pen*  of  Dr.  Watts.  He  evidi  ntfy  did  not  intend  them  for 
publication:  and  there  i$  no  novelty  in  the  objections  made  to  the  I^i- 
turgy  and  Articles.  By  printing  so  much  of  the  Common  Prayer  book, 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  th^  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  quota- 
tions, a  publication  is  produced,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
WattsU  name,  may  pass  through  one  or  two  editions ;  but  seems  l^ 
possess  no  other  merit. 
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A&r.  2L-*-7Se  ConeorJkhaa  exbUuned.    Small  8v9*    DiJaa  md  Cob 

1803. 

The  explanation  is  prefaced  by  a  /inu£r  agsunst  modem  philoto* 
plter8»  and  a  eulogy  on  the  Jesuits*  It  laments^  what  every  true  Pro* 
testant  must  rrioice  in*  the  falling  state  of  the  church  of  Rome»  and 
mea  hopes»  wnich  we  trust  wilf  never  be  reaHsed^  of  her  recovery. 
The  Comcmrdaff  without  doubt,  is  a  deadly  blow  to  popery — it  ac- 
knowledges the  possibility  of  the  sovereign  of  France  being  a  Pto- 
testant ;  it  extends  toleration  to  otlier  sects ;  it  sanctions  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  pn^>erty  of  the  church,  and  a  variety  of  other  acts  which 
Ugotted  Pkpists  must  hold  in  abhorrence. 

Art.  22* — British  Liherty  eomldered  with  respect  to  Its  Origin^  ils  Pro^ 
gress^  and  its  Defense  :  ina  Sermon  preached  at  the  Chapel  in  Hanover^ 
Street  f  on  Wednesday^  October  19»  1803,  bang  the  Day  appointed  for  a 
FMcFast.  By  Nathaniel Phiiipps^D.D.  &vo.  Is.  Johnson.  1803- 

A  short  abridgement  of  the  history  of  England.  The  liberty,  of 
which,  we  now  boast,  was  little  known  in  a?reat  part  of  the  period 
felling  under  the  notice  of  the  preacher.  Till  the  revolution,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  a  real  existence.  Many  excellent  paats 
iirere  unquestionably  established  by  Alfred:  but  the  prerogative  of  the 
ciown,  or  the  power  of  the  barons,  was  paramount  to  every  thing  for 
a  long  tone;  and  ^pain,  daring  one  part  of  tlus  period,  enjoyed 
maaj  nore  privileges,  than  Engbnd.  But  without  entering  into  the 
Itstarical  detail  before  us,  which  by  no  means  seems  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  day,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  we  now 
possess  privileges,  which  we  deserve  to  lose  if  we  suffer  them  to  be 
wrested  from  us  by  aa  invader  of  any  description. 

Art.  23. — Piety  and  Courage  .•  ASermon^  preached  in  Portland  Clu^et^ 
on  Sunday  Mornings  I7th  Juh^  1803.  By  the  Rev.  John  Crofis^ 
jf.M.l^c.    \2mo.    3d.    fiatchaixL     I80S. 

The  government  of  God  is  shown  in  the  alternate  stccesa  and  dis- 
tress of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  their  obedience  or  disobedi* 
cnce  of  God's  commands.  His  interference  in  their  affairs,  and  pu- 
nishment of  their  enemies,  were  evident  in  the  destruction  of  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  ;  which  event  is  made  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
coiu^  ;  throughout  which,  the  piety  of  Hezekiah  is  recommended 
to  be  united  to  the  well-known  courage  of  this  country.  Our  nu- 
merous blessings,  the  purity  of  our  religion,  the  excellence  of  our 
laws,  the  form  of  our  government,  the  independence  of  our  national 
{character,  and  the  virtues  of  our  sovereign,  are  sufficient  motives  for 
exertion  to  defend  our  country  from  desolation,  our  property  from 
lawless  rapine,  and  our  lives  from  the  sword  of  a  foreign  tyrant. 

Art.  24. — The  Christian  Panoply  :   A  Sermon^  preached  to  a  Country 
Congregation^  on  Wednesday^  Oct.  19,  1803,  being  the  Day  cfp^ntea 
for  a  Getieral  Fast.    By  IViUlam  Mavor^  LL.  3.  He.    ^tt.    Bd* 
PliilUpR.     1803. 

From  examples  of  faith  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  ex- 
koitfd  to  place  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  and  to  exert  ourscWes 
with  vig(^ur  ill  dt  fence  of  oiw  country* 
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A^r.V^-^A^^P^'  Caff  $•  m  temtiaai  gad  de^mH  tttfrnthkit Mtii^ 

skfi^J .S0rntien  ^  tke  Chmrch  of  En^ondf   in  an  Aitkut  foom^m 

y*  Chijmm  $Q  kU  f0rMhmn.  Bj^th  Jbsv.  T.  Rdmm  M.A,  &k. 

^tT.26, — j1  Fniduf^wn  rf  Protuttm^  Dksent^Jrom  th^  Charon  ^ 
.  the  Rev*  Ttmof  Rohimon^  M.  A»  Vkmr  ^  $/.  Jjiftt^if,  LfUeUpr^ «! 

' ,  a^  Paw^hletemiitled  *A  terious  CaU  tg  a  eoniiani  md  af6o¥f  Aumm^^ 
on  the  stated  Services  of  the  Church  of  EnglandJ  Bgf  q  DiswHer^ 
12m|0,    6^.     Bttttpn  and  Son.     180S,  .  ' 

In  Mr.  Robinson's  parish  toe  mzmy  penontf  m  i&  the  caa&ia  almoii 
CVQ17  Other  parish  in  £nghiml»  who  do  not  attend  the  church  wnic^ 
Theeen^^he^videdinto  tTTodfttses;  such  u  dissent  iroo  the  ettaw 
hlish«d  churchs  and  f<4k>w  a  system  more  ameahfe  to  their  owaopu 
aioos;  and  such  a^  pK>fe8S  to  bdoog  to.the<mucch»  ^  ar^ferf  ne^M 
gent  w  their  aitteqcmcQ  on  puUicwo^rshtp.  ThearsnimentstobeiiM 
to  xhe^  different  chuaes  must  evidentlj  be  of  a  diSnent  aaeus^ ;  fbc 
'  thil  dit9enter  conpeiveft  that  he  ie  ta  much  j«ttifii»i  in  acparating  fcma 
the  church  of  Enghmdt  u  Mc  Rohinwn  in  seoaxBttng  fixMatfaechnch. 
of  Spme.  He  Dn>fes«s»  in  the  begumiog  of  nit.  paamhktfjto  he^Q»r 
cemed  chiefly  ror  those  over  whom  he  ta  apfiointe<h  aadihe.woitkl 
have  done  well  in  keeping  alrictly  ^  this  determination  t  .fa«t»  Jn  thv 
progress  of  \m  work»  he  moves  out  of  Ua  sphere  and*  b^jittackai|p 
the  dissentera»  has  laid  himself  open  to  a  r^lj  whidi  mTobes  i& 
whole  question  of  church  authority*  and  the  ridbt  of  dissents  Mig^ 
Robinson  is-  not  probably  aware  that  the  cathouos  do  not  allow  hsay 
to  hate  any  authority  at  aB }  apd  th«t  even  if  they  did*  it  must  b» 
upon  the  same  ground  that  they  allowed  equal  righu  to  the  riiaf  ■  i- 
ters.  The  dissenter  defends  bimaelf  upon  the  usulu  basis*  and  with 
great  firmness.  Novelty  cannot  be  expected  in  his  replies.  The  con* 
trovers^  has  been  too  long  before  the  public*  to  receive  additional  light 
from  either  pamphlet.  ^ 

AitT.  S7«— 7%^  Duty  of  defmSng  our  Country.  A  Sermofh  freached  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  e£  St.  Peters  Eteeter^  an  the  nitieteenth  of  Auput^ 
1803.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Drenvet  LL.  B.  fgc,  8«e.  1/,  Ca* 
dellon^Davies.     ISOS. 

The  duty  of  defending  our  coifntry  i#  here  inculcated  with  a  Uue  * 
t{arit  of  uatriotism*  and  enforced  by  the  sound  prindples  of  the  Qom 
speL  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  puUicRtion  of  thi«  sermon  shouM 
hiwe  been  reqqested  by  the  dvil  and  military  oomnumders  of  the  di* 
strict  in  which  it  wm  preached*  as  ihsj  mu^t  have  felt  the  animation 
wqjth  which  the  preacher  glowed  on  so  intereeting  atopic. 

Art.  2S.'^dared  Litcrati^tt  or  Remarh  upon  the  Booh  of  Gttusit^, , 
'collected  eofd  arranged  to  promote  the  KnowtedgefOnd  evince  the  E^cl^ 
lencct  of  the  Ifoly  Scrtptures.       By  James  Franks^  A*  M*  tsfo 
^vo.    5/«    Boards.     Rivingtons.     180S. 

These  remarks  are  taken  from  a  great  variety  of  ^uthore*  vdvyhflare-  . 
professedly  commented  on*  or  incidentally  alluded  to*  the  doctrines  or 
cttstODU  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    The  plan  is  good*  and*  in 
general*  well  executed.   The  opening  is  rather  inauspicious*  as  it  be**    • 

CwT.  JRlY.  Vol.  1.  April,  180*.         2  K  n         \ 
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tis  witk  Vat  (kndfiii  conmients  on  x\k  word  ElMn^  vAAAi  tapMdl* 
^  at  the  plimtKty  of  the  godhead  is  conveyed  in  that  teym,'aod  tfiat» 
in  i>Rler  to  iacm^te  this  doctrine,  the  writer  used  khe  term  Ehhh^ 
instead  of  Jehovah,  which  denotes  the  unity  of  God^  Thttfc  batti  Sh* 
Jbim  is,  according  to  this  opinion,  supposed  capable  of  being  translated 
Into  English  tiyiKe' words,  the  Gods*  created ;  but  this  cannot  be;  for 
Ehiim  So^  tibt-mtntbe  Gods\  hid  God^sf  and  to  express  our  term^ 
&:Gods*f  thcijebf?*'  writer  would  have  ^aidJ/^iohim.  The  author  also 
teems  not  fe  have  been  aware  of  the  reason  why  the  term  Jehovah 
does  not  occur  in  the  first,  aS  it  cfoes  in  the  second,  chapter  of  Gene- 
^ ;  for  Creneni  is  rather  a  collection  of  writing  made  iy  Moks» 
than  a*  continued  hi^ry  composed  by  hun.   The  Srst  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis contatnl  the  history  ot  the  creation  down  to  the  detcetidentt 
of  Abraham,  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  con&equently  before  the 
term  JehovcA  war  made  public^  The  second  chapter  toMains  another 
teccu-d-which  was  digested  hy  Moses  himself;  who  introduced  the 
term  JebHHib  to  show  that  the  Ekhimi  who  was  employed  in  the 
Cimtion  of   the  worid,  was  also  the  Jehovah  who  gave  his  oom« 
mauds  in  dander  from  the  Mornit  of  Sinai.    The  opinion  of  Plulo,  on 
thoi  sabjectt:iaidso  misconceived ;  fo^  he  meant  to  eH{)re8s  the  same 
idea  which  is  now  cUnfnt  w^  the  Jews,  and  which  forms  part  of 
tkdr  creed  sung  ettxj  sabbath«day.  The  unity  of  God,  they  say,  dif- 
'  ^trs  from  that  w^icb  is  formed  in  our  minds  from  the  contemplatioa 
•f  the  objects  of  nature,  since,  in  considering  any  of  these  objects,  we. 
can  conceive  a  second  similar  to  it  to  exist.  But  the  nature  of  God*« 
itntty  is  such,  that  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  conceiring  a  second ; 
and,  if  them^  should  try  to  form  a  second,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
eaanot  be  done  without  destroying  some  part  of  the  qualities  of  the 
first.    'With  this  clue,  Philo's  worits  are  intelligible ;  without  it,  wie 
cannot  distinguish  the  Platonist  from  the  Jew. 
;.Ten3ficrance  and  early  rising  are,  we  doubt  not,  very  good  things  ; 
they  contribute  greatly  to  the  lengthening  of  human  life;  .but  the  su^ 
penor.  temperance,  of  the  ancients  is  not  very  visible.     Abraham  M* 
his  giicsts  with  veal  cakes,  butter,  and  milk;  Achilles  with'chines  of 
pork,  mutton,  and  goat^s  flesh.     But  *  who  is  dressing  the  fish  and 
f3wrs?*'-^Adlnhei*,  we  apprehend,  may  be  very  intemperate  without  ei* 
ther  fish  or  fowls  ;  and  *  the  coarse  fare  of  beet  mutton,  pork,  goat's 
flash,*  and  ^sodn,'' satisfies  the  tables  of  half  the  centlemen  in  Engbnd, 
w4ioGe  sirioin  srill  holds  the  pre-emhience  over  adl  the  delicacies  of  the 
ftav  amon^  us  who  indulge  in  Froich  cookery;  and  it  is  not  certairt 
that  the  mcas^ees  of  the  modems  excell  the  savoury  meat  prepared 
by  Rebecca  for  her  husband. 

We  would  not,*  however,  by  any  means  disparage  a  wdric  composed 
with  such  good  intentions  as  this  before  us.  The  criticisnis  or  expla* 
Buttons  inay  not  be  everywhere  exact ;  but  the  fund  of  jnfonnation, 
communicated  in  this  volume,  will  afford  both  mstruction  and  amuse- 
ment to*  the  reader  ;  and  the  reoraining  books  of  the  Old  Testament*  . 
commented  upon  in  the  same  manner,  may  beneficially  occupy  thp 
time  of  the  KWriter>  and  be  very  useful  to  the  rising  generation. 
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A»T.  29. — An  easy  Introdaetkn  to  Mtrnt.  Wailh^s  French  Grammar* 
In  Two  separate  Books.      By  Blanch  Mercy.  >  \%mo.     9s»  each* 
k  Bound.     C.  and  R.  Baldwin.     1803. 

To  us,  who  were  bred,  when  young,  under  the  severe  discipline  of 
a  public  <rraitimar-scbool,  it  appears  wonderful  how  books  Kke  these 
^fore  ,us  can  be  called  books  ol  instruction.  A  ly)y'Of<ten  yoars^ldy 
at  Winchester  or  Eton,  would  laujgh  in  the  &ce  of,  the  znas^r  wh9 
should  put  s^ch  an  assistant  into  his  hands :  and  yet  nine  in  t^n  of  thp 
Qumerous  French  grammars  that  are  every  day  publishing,  are  Qf^Ju; 
Sjune  classification.  However,  we  .must  not  judge  these  volumes. bj^ 
too  severe  a  standard,  as  Mrs.  Mercy  designs  them  only  for  youm, 
ladies  and  their  governesses.  The  latter  may  be -enabled  to  pirofi^ 
from  them,  perhaps,  by  pretending  to  teach  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand;  but  to  the.fiirtDer  they  will  afford  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
French  leaxTiing. 

POKPRT. 

Art.  30.-^Glasgow.  A  Potm.    By  John  Maym*  Small  ^o.  2i.  ed. 
^Bpards.    Cfid^UW.Davies.    1^,   ^. 

'  An  outline  of  the  foUowtng  verses 'was  first  Bubfished  in  the 
Glasgow  Magazine,  for  December,  1T8S.  It  was  the  hasty  effusion 
of  the  moment,  and  might  have  been  forgotten  with  other  poetical 
trifles  of  the  day;  but  happening  to  attract  the -notice  <>f  the  jate  Dr^ 
Geddes — himself  a  poet — it  was  spoken  of  by  that  gentlemaa^  and 
alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland* 
in  terms  so  extremely  flattering,  a4  to  induce  the  author  to  revise, 
to  extend,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  form  in  which  k  now'  appears* 

*  To  those  who  can  appreciate  the  simple  efforts  of  the  Scottish 
Muse,  the  author,  with  all  deference, submits  his  iktle  work;  which, 
as  it  abounds  with  allusions  tp  local  scenery,  he  has^be^  careful  tQ 
illustrate  by  notes/     p»  iii^  . 

We  are  happy  to  add  our.  testimony  to  thai  of  J>r,  Geddes,  in 
favour  of  this  little  production* 

Art.  SU^Peter  Nicked ^  cr^  the  Devth  Darling.     A  Mock^fcrm 
Poem^  in  three  Cahtos.    By  Castigator.    4/0.  2s.  8d.    Hurst.  I8(H. 

This  is  the  first  canto  of  a  poem,  of  which,  it  seems,  there  are 
to  be  three ;  for  the  author  quotes  from  canto  the  third,  in  the  title- 
page.  *  Freely  ye  have  received,  fredy  ^ve,'  is  a  precept  of  the 
Christian  religion:  we  wUl  practise  it,  m  inserting  this  quotation* 
with  the  hope  that  our  readers  niay  be  more  su(:cessful  in  guessing 
at  its  meaning,  than  we  Lave  been* 

*  Oh  senseless  idiots  I  doating  elves ! 

Thus  devils,  that  men  may  hang  thenisclvb^ 

With  joy  malignant  hold  the  rope. 

I  now  begin  to' pull  in  hope, 
.  )Am}.  doubt  the£eu4'aeqi|ivpca;dont  <  •   •> 
i       .  w,  .   In  ues  that  raisX^d  truths  exncgt^ioo^  ,      . 
2K«    ^^       •'  ^  T 
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So  very  ihort  4t  $bm  w/f^upmi 
It  cowt  my  betUr  part  of  mlun. 
Ne^r  tiltft^  be  atich  jug^cft,  bclHre  4 
Thct,  pdterinjg;  in  a  ^uMe  tensey 
The  mind  with  pxomiies  cijote» 
To  break  them  and  enslave  the  aouL' 
....  Canto  iiu 

•'  Whediet*  Peter  Pindar  deserve  lashhrg  or  not,  is  i  question  tha^ 
hnkss  vre  had  a  irork  of  inc/n  tUmtttjyMiCt  before  us,  vre  do  not  find 
hf  jtBt  now,  necessary  to  meddle  #ith.  Btit  what  Ims  Devonshtre 
done  to  offimd  our  author  ?  We  li«ve  heard  travellers  call  its  inhsibi* 
tants  a  plain»  hospitaMe  race ;  Ywy,  PHnce  vmjte  a  book  of  its  fFor^ 
Mnett  to  show  that  there  mtght  be  stidi  a  thing  as  understandiA|^ 
lummg^  theih : — ^bttt  hear  whsft  bthr  poet  teys. 

*  In  Devonshirev  whllre.pe<^e<3i«ep 

To  deal  out  scandal  and  live  cheap ; 

Where  country  curates,  like  French  abb6% 

Sock  well  the  tea  ^^m&Uttt  Ubbies, 

And  of  the  neighbourhood  hear  the  newSy 
'  Newly  engendmd  m  charch  pews ; 

Who 's  haoqged^  or  OMuvied)  birake,  or  dead, 

Wbo  ^a  mn  ^)vay  or  brought  to  b^  ; 

WkMe!  wife  bad  fijEs,  whose  hofse  the  glanders. 

And  a  whole  cataract  of  slanders*  ^ 
.  On  frieada^Mid  foet  and  atrangers  vent* 

Bat  duef  to  wound  the  innocent^ 

In  such  a  place,  the  best  that  could  be. 

To  nurture  vrit»  iar  vnt  that  would-be  | 

Which  chandlers,  nurses,  tabs,  and  barbers^ 

And  pni^Qg  adf-dubbcd  doctors^  haiboure— 

Ona  Peter,  a  piagoatic  lbp> 

Kept  aa  apo^ecaiy's  shop. 

'  Well  qualified,  with  smirk  and  ga1>ble, 
'    '^o  join  the  heterogene^uf  rabbfe } 
Witn  laughter  he  'd  old  maids  convulse. 
And  sip  Uieir  ^ea|  and  leel  their  pulse ; 
Thus  would  he  pattk  still,  and  prattle, 
Retailing  all  their  tittle-tattle. 
And  by  sly  hint  and  intimation, 
Wotdd  murder  many  a  reputation. 
But  yet  not  wHftilly  be\  ssM — 
Killingyou know  was Peter'fc  tttde ; 
And  kiumg*8  kiBmg,  juit  the  sam^. 
Whether  we  murder  Lves  or  fkme* 
On  then  he  went  with  leathered  lungs. 
And  would  be  heard  ^mongst  twenty  toagues'i 
Ani  made  the  scandsl  Ay  about, 
TjO,  the  tea  over,  he  tunied  out.*    r.  5. 

Devonshno  congieg^foKfc    gb  hito   ehttrch    ntn  to   n^mk^ 
atws  1    because  taij  happta  tb  be  riiymes  to  each  t>ther|  and 
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BetooAire  panoBi  swdt  tOLtmhtka/uaaot  Fmdi  iM£%  ivlw  mo 
»o  tea  at  dl!  Such  ii  tke  catt%ator  of  htm  n^  hat  dared  ta  caitt* 
gate  kkig%  loids,  aad  prealdeutg, 

*  How  are  the  mighty  FaOen !' 

DRAMA. 

Art.  32.— 7%e  SoUUr^t  Daugker  :  A  Comtdjh  tnfve  Jcit.  Now 
petffomung  wtti  unbounded  Zlfptauief  at  the  i%eajtre'Royaff  Dfurj^ 
Lane.    By  A.  Cherry.     Svo.     2s.  6d.    PbUlps.     180#. 

The  general  outcry  of  the  popukce,  in  favour  of  this  drama*  led  ut 
to  hope  that  at  least  one  play-wright  wak  riaea  up  who  might  aijtie* 
Karate  the  taste  of  the  times :  lushed  with  expectation,  we  flew  td 
those  daily  papers  which  had  aounded  the  alanim4>dl  to  th«  multU 
tude  I  and  we  wet«  flattered  into  a  beKef  that  a  comedy  of  sfeerihif 
inerit  was  to  wilbld  its  pages  hefere  us.  But  we  have  read  the  So£ 
dier's  Daughter,  and  vet  disappointed.  No  eaemies  are,  in  ttuth» 
half  so  detrimefital  to  a  man>  as  those  who  praise  him  fer  properties 
that  he  does  not  possess.  This  play  (as  a  publication^  oat  a  hit 
right  to  oomphua  of  the  injury.  It  would  have  9tooa  pretty  foiw 
ward  among  the  ephemera  of  modem  theatricals,  had  not  its  flattereri 
attempted  to  lift  it  above  them.  We  say  as  a  pMcattoHf  because,  aa 
^perfomumee^  its  success  has  been,  we  nn^rkand,  considerable. 
Wth  this  portion  of  good  luck,  Mr,  Cherry  must  strive  to  be  content, 
aody  as  the  cause  of  it,  adopt  the  language  of  the  Spanish  proverb-* 
f^fidta  de  hotiAret  hmtto$f  boxen  i  mifaare  AleaUe^ 

AaT.  SS.—- 7Xf  Sea^stde  Hero.    A  Drama^  m  three  Acts.     By  John 
Carr,  Eeq.    Bvo.    2t.  6d.    Johnson.     18(H. 

.  Mr.  Carr  is  a  very  lo^ral  subject;  and  England^a  sonSf  as  loyal  aob« 
jects,  all  stretch  out  their  arms  to  him :  but  he  must  write  ditterraitly 
b^re  they  can  compliment  him  as  a  skilful  dramatist. 

MISCELLANIES- 

Aet.  S4>— L/^/r^tr  criAquet  et  chanlaUeSf  d'un  HaiiUmi  de  Camhridge. 
.  'AM^^*^\  cottcernant  ^Instruction  pretendiu  pastorale  de  M.  de 
ioitge&tf  Archeveque  de  TourSf  et  b  Diicours  udresse  i  Napoleon 
Buonaparte^  par  let  gitatre  (Jardinaux  Comulmret*  6vp.  2/.  ^ 
Didau  and  Co.  1803. 
.  These  lettexi  are  written  vrith  much  spirit.  The  object  of  the  first 
is  to  asceruifif  whether  M.  de  Boisgelin,  who  in  London  was  a  gnat 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  French  nK>narchy,  is  the  M«  de  Bois« 
gehn,  the  present  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  in  a  Pastoral  Letter  in- 
cjloom  obedience  to  the  rc^ubUc  Passages  in  the  Pastoral  Letter 
we  ably  contrasted  with  various  expressions  in  the  charge  delivered 
in  L<mdoa«  aad  the  writer  )iaving  been  credibly  inform^  that  thia 
«|aM  i/L  da  Boisgclio  was  the  author  of  both  discourses,  and  had,  bj 
» little  tcigiversatioa,  gained  a  cardinal^s  habit ;  he  heie  changes  hia 
battenr^  and  advances  very  solid  and  substantial  amiments,  to  prove 
tha$  the  good  cardinal  must  assuredly  be  out  of  ms  senses.  The 
great  cooenl  himself  is  treated  in  a  siaular  manner^  his  pSetjry  hit  vir» 
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ttie»  add'tU-teoic  qvaEtift  attdfamed  to  liitn  by  a  Umt^enmgdergf^ 
are  disj^ted,  and  the  latter  are  aopitaed  of  '  vindkating  and  aip* 
porting  the  robberies^  of  which  he  is  die  bead»  the  oeotoe,  and  tnc 
prop ;  of  betraying,  with  him  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity  ; 
of  becoming,  lite  him,  the  tramplers  on  a  sacrea  throne,  the  oppres- 
sors of  France,  the  despair  of  nations,  and  the  scandal  of  the  umverse, 
Confortastis  manus  impii,  ut  non  recederet  a  via  sua.' 

Art.  35. — Proof i  of  Holy  Wrtt^  or  England's  Triumph  over  Bomaharti 
and  hit  Armada^  foretold^  in  express  Terms ^  sevcBteen-Jnmdred.Jeari 
ago*,  Svo.    6d*     Badcock.     I $04. 

Every  method  is  a  {air  one  to  be  used,  in  times  of  emergency  fike 
the. present,,  by  which  tbte  mmds  of  the  people  at  large  may  be  sti^ 
iJmlated  to  penorm  their  duties  to  jJieir  native  country  and  to  them- 
selves, and  to  believe  that  sucess  must  crown  their  efforts.  In  this. 
p>int  of  view,  the  author  of  these  Proofs  has  our  wannest  acknow- 
ledgements: but  to  prove  that  Bonaparte  was  the  beast  of  the  Reve- 
latioms  he  did  not  seriously  intend;  or,  if  he  did^  be  certainly  has  not 
aucceeded* 

Art.  36. — The  jlnti-GalUcan  ;  or  Standard  of  British  Loyaky^  Bf* 
tigion  and  Liberty ;  including  a  Collection  of  the  principal  Pap^rSf 
Tracts^  Speeches^  PoemSy  and  SofigSf  that  have  been  published  on  fht 
threatened  Invasion  :  together  ivith  many  original  Pieces  on  the  samt 
Subjtct.     Svo,     7s.  6d.     Boards.    Vemor  and  Hood.     ISCH. 

On  a  publication  of  this  sorty  praise  or  blame  cannot  be  bestowed 
en^  mass$»  Some  in  the  collection  are  well  written,  some  are  b^dht, 
written,  and  some  are  indifferently  written  ;  but  all  are  ^tten  witf 
a  good  intent.  The  worst  part  is  the  plates.  They  are  not  fit  ad 
c^andiim  vulgus.  We  wonder  that  the  publishers  could  have  suffered 
them  to  be  bound  up  with  the  work. 

Art.  37. — ^  short  View  of  the  Mministrations  in  the  Govemmtni  of 
America f  under  the  former  Presidents^  the  late  General  Washington^ 
atid.  John  Adams  ;  and  of  the  present  Administration^  under  Thoma{ 
'  J^^^on  :  with  cursory  Observations  on  the  presertt  State  of  the  Re» 
vemtCf  Agriculture^  Commerce^  Manufactures^  and  Population  of  the 
United  States.  By  George  Hendfrson^  Esq.  8 w.  %s.  6d.  "Hat- 
chard.     1802. 

The  several  subjects  in  the  tiUe-page  are  treated  of  in  a  concise  ' 
manner.  The  writer  has  his  fears  respecting  the  stabihty  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  government,  from  the  wsmt  of  energy  in  the  executive.  The-fev 
deral  system  he  conceives  to  date  its  ongin  from  the  year  1790,  at 
which  time  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  didnot  exceed  four  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  although,  in  the  begimmig  of  1800,  it 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand.  The  increase  of 
sports  and  of  revenue,  in  this  period,  is  in  a  ttill  greater  proportioik  • 
The  adnnnistration  of  Mr.  Adams  is  considered  to  have-  been  iMtt- 
beneficial  to  America  than  is  generally  aUowed  in  that  partof  the^ 
world ;  but  the  oarsimony  in  rewarding  the  officers  of  geventttoeAl  * 
is  justly  reprehended.  Mr.  Jcflfersdti,  on  whose  ttlea^tdue^^ie  is  &c« ' 
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UMiredl  k  spyyoied  to  be  too  mvaik  attiched'tiS  th&  fVeKch  interest, 
aad  tor  econdmy.  The  population  of  the  country,  On  which  he* 
boasts  so  much,  is  not  likely  to  aEnswenhis  expectations;  for  counter- 
acting causes  are  pointed  out,  which  are  likely  to  produce  great  ef* 
fccts.  J  The  writer  has  evidently  had  an  opportunity  of  fomiihg  a* 
^Qod  judgement  of  America;  and  many  of  his  remarks  are  worthy  o^ 
regard  from  the  politicians  of  that  country.        ' 

Aar.^.*— Ol^A/iW  to  a  Bill  no^pendtnr  tn  Parliamefitf  proposing  to 
admit  tie  Importation  of  Foreign  Thread  Laces y  on  paying  a' Duty  of 

>  20  ppr  cesUm  ad  Valoremm     By  E%  T*  P.  of  IVobtsmy  Bedfordshire* 

.  Bvo.    ^    Smith,  Bedford.     1803. 

*  By  laying  a  duty  of  two  and  nine  pence-  a  yard  on  all  foreign  laces, 
the  Enirlish  nianumctarer  of  this  article,  under  the  price  of  eight  or 
Bine  slmlings  a  yard,  provided  there  were  no  smuggling,  would  be 
complet^  secured*  The  change  of  this  duty  for  one  cf  twenty  per 
cent*  ad  vmoresHf  would,  it  is  here  contended,  be  an  encouragement  to 
the  foreign  market ;  and,  daring  a  period  of  peace,  the  effect  will  *  be 
felt,  not  only  by  the  manufacturer  at  large,  but  also  by  the  landed  in- 
terest.' The  condition  of  the  poor  engaged  in  this  manufacture  ren- 
skiers  indiriduals  less  attentive  to  its  supposed  interests;  and,  unless  that 
condition  be  meliorated,  it  may  be  justly  doubted  how  hx  the  manu* 
fact  ore  itself  is  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.' 

Aar.  39.—^  Tour  to  the  North  of  Devon^  including  Barnstaple^  ToW' 
<  stoeif  Lyntony  Lynmoythy  and  the  Falley  of  Stones,  By  T.  H* 
•  Wiirtamsy  (f  Plymouth^     8vo.     Murray  and  Highley.    1804'. 

'  This  is  the  second  number  of  *  Picturesque  Excursions  in  Devon-> 
shfrc  and  Cornwall.*  In  our  review  of  the  first,  we  were  not  pleased 
with  the  engravings ;  and  we  find  that  four  of  these  are  to  be  replaced 
by  others,  added  to  the  third  number.  We  have  >\'aited  some  time  for 
its  publication ;  to  which  we  might  add,  as  a  further  excuse  for  our 
delay,  that  picturesque  excursions  do  not  suit  the  gbom  of  a  winter's 
firt  J  while,  in  the  spring,  they  may  excite  the  traveller  personally  ' 
to  realize  the  scenes.  Indej)endently  of  the  vignette  title  of  some 
mountain  scenery,  and  a  tail-piece,  representing,  apparently,  the  arch- 
druid  in  the  act  of  adoration,  with  his  brethren  m  silent  veneration 
around,  which  possesses  great  merit  as  a  drawing,  the  number  of 
f>lates  are  seven,  vi%.  Oakham^ton-castk  mouldering  in  its  lost  state 
of  ruin ;  a  tolerably  faithful  view  in  the  Valley  of  Stones,  where, 
though  the  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic,  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  a 
picturesque  point ;  the  valley  of  Culbone,  highly  grand  in  the  sur- 
rounding scenery;  Lynton-church  from  Lynmouth,  illustrating  a 
beautiful  description  of  this  vale  in  the  Exeter  Essays ;  Lynmouth 
from  Lynton  church-yard ;  two  small  views,  in  one  plate,'  trom  the 
scenery  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  a  view  of  the  conoidal  hill  in 
the  Valley  of  Stones,  almost  moved-from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
threatening  the  ocean  below  to  overwliejm  it  in  its  fall. 

These  plates  are  slight  etchings  bitten  in  by  aqua  foTtis,  and  will 
not  probaoly,  without  repair,  throw  off  a  great  number  of  distinct  . 
en^vings.    The  third  number  will  contain  the  remainder  of  the  tour 
to  the  north  of  Devon ;  and  the  fourth,  the  scenery  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  ^  t 
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The  dctcrifdoos  «iv  w<Ad  of  tht  cant  of  the  metwftqae  tomn^ 
and  without  a  pjrofimon  of  omament*  but  sufidenUy  fitU  aod  expUciU 
We  wish  the  author  the  micgom  be  to  wril  merits. 

Aar.  40« — ^A  new  Svitem  of  Short  Jtand^  m  vftich  L^giKEty  imdBrevkn, 

sre  iecmred  upon  the  most  ttaturai  PrmcipUet  <(^  re^befi  to  kpii  tbe 

Sigmficatum  and  Formation  oft  he  Characters  ;  especiam  by  the  smmJat 

Property  of  their  sloping  all  one  Way  according  to  the  habitual  motion 

if  the  fiand  in  common   Writing*    By  Richard  Mm>    6«t«    4r* 

sewed*    Ddxton  and  HarKj. 

.  The  very  lueenious  infentor  of  this  new  method  kai  studied  well  the 

nature  of  our  bmguage»  and  the  various  characters  emiJoyed  for  dliort- 

hand  writinff.  The  appearaaoe  of  his  writing  is  gretdy  m  its  frvour;  and 

the  teaio^ns  for  iatroduciiig  yqme  rt guIations»  whidi  may  at  fint  sig^ 

be  conceived  sv^rfluousi  are  to  us  perfectly  satis&ctory.    I&a  wi« 

racters  possess  *  that  inclined  direction  which  is  most  natural  to  the 

Hand.*    Their  forms  are  remarkaUy  nmpk  and  diadoct.  To  the  ^ 

jection  that  time  is  lost  in  their  connexion  by  hair^etrokes,  this  anw 

swer  is  given* 

*  The  two  following  positions  will,  on  trials  be  found  generaUy 
true :  First,  that  it  will  require  less  time  to  make  a.  given  number  of 
any  kind  of  strokes,  inclined  as  in  conunon  writing,  than  to  make  an 
equal  number  of  like  strokes  in  all  manner  of  zig-zag  directions;  ana 
secondly,  that  it  will  reouire  less  time  to  join  the  Tonner  by  means 
of  hcdr-strokes,  than  the  btter  without  them«  or  immediately  one  to 
another*  This,  however,  is  taking  the  most  uafavourabk  view 
of  the  present  system,  as  it  supposes  a  hair-stroke  to  be  necessary  fae* 
tween  ef)ery  character,  which  is  for  from  being  really  the  case,  the 
greater  number  of  them  flowing,  as  it  were,  into  each  other,  without 
any  hair^stroke  at  alL'     r.  ?• 

We  recommend  this  work  strongly  to  all  who  studv  the  art  of  ste* 
rraphy  i  for  whether  they  adopt  or  noe  the  authors  scheme,  they 
[  find  many  useful  hints  by  which  their  own  may  be  improved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AS  paities  interested,  we  have  submitted  the  second  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  GiPFoao  to  a  competent  jury,  who,  after  a  moment's  pnsulta* 
tion,  have  l^rpught  in  a  verdict  of— LUNACY  1 


SRRATA. 


Page  137,  line  8>  and  7  from  bottom,  Jbr  his  silence,  read  the  editor's  silsnce* 

139,         17 this  truth,  the  tmth, 

143,        U         8y  Ibavdle, SylvsbtUe. 

303,  9         «poch,         pflHod. 

In  the  Title  to  Tirabo8chi*s  History  of  Italian  Poetry,  p.  3$3,  kistead  9$ 
3  Volt.  l2mo,  U.  U,  Boards,  it  shoiald  be  4  Vols.  Small  dw.  }/,  lU.6tf.  ^1* 
Motrdt. 
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TO  THE 

FIRST  VOLUME 

OP 

THE  THIRD  SERIES 

OF  THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

Vol.  I.  No.  V. 

Art.  h^KlopstoclTs  Werke^     Vol.  I.  to  FL    Leipsic. 
KlopstocVs  Worh.    8i)(?.    2/.  10/.    Boards.    Imported  by  Bohn. 

FRIEDERICH  Gottlieb  Klopstock  was  bom  inl723  at  Qued^ 
linbui^t  and  undertook  early  the  Messiah,  of  which  five  books 
were  published  in  1751.  The  Death  of  Adanii  and  other  reli*^ 
gious  tragedies,  which  appeared  in  1 767,  prec^eded  by  about  two 
years  his  chorus-dramas  concerning  Hermsin.  His  odes  and 
hymns  were  collected  in  1771,  and  his  prose  in  1774.  From 
the  Danish  court  he  obtained  the  salary  and  title  of  counsellor 
of  legation,  less  for  diplomatic  services,  or  for  odes  to  Frederic 
V,  than  becausd  that  great  minister  Bemstorff  considered  it  as 
the  duty  of  Denmark  to  confer  independence  on  resident  ge- 
nius exerted  in  behalf  of  liberty,  of  religion,  and  of  morality- 
Klopstock  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  of  March,  180S :  his 
funeral  procession  was  accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished 
inhabitants:  the  non-attendance  of  the  English  resident  was  no- 
ticed as  a  singularity.  Klopstock  had  begun,  in  1798,  to  super- 
intend a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works.  The  first  six 
volumes,  which  are  now  before  us,  have  alone  received  his  last, 
corrections :  they  contain  the  odes  ahd  the  Messiah.  The  re- 
maining volumes  will  be  printed  from  the  latest  editions  of  the 
other  works,  and  are  to  include  a  biography  of  the  author  > 
who  ranks  so  highly  anlon^  the  poets  of  his  country,  and  indeed 
so  highly  among  the  poets  of  Europe,  that  we  ought  not  to  omit 
examining  his  productions  with  some  formality  of  detail. 

The  serious  ode,  says  Sulzer,  the  first  of  modem  critics,  Isy 
of  all  forms  of  metrical  composition,  the  most  poetic;  it  is  that 
which  will  bear  the  most  uncommon  tinms  of  phrasei  the  bokU 

App.  Vol.  1.  2  L  r-^^^T^ 
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est  tropes,  and  the  most  dazzling  imagery*  It  presupposes  in 
the  poet  a  higher  degree  of  inteUeaiuu  exciteiiient>  a  more  ex- 
alted, impressed,  or  impassioned  state  of  nund,  during  the  com- 
position, than  any  other  effort.  It  is  contrary,  however,  to  tiie 
nature  of  human  feeling  that  intense  agitation  should  be  last- 
ing :  it  follows,  that  no  effusion,  in  which  it  is  implied,  should 
be  long.  The  most  rapturous  and  pathetic  odes  of  the  £reat 
masters  are  therefore  generally  short :  nor  is  it  so  much  from 
the  importance  of  the  topic,  as  from  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
that  they  derive  their  interest:  the  latter  aims,  as  Pindar  ex- 
presses it,  high  as  a  mortal  arm  may  hope  to  hurl  the  eUttering 
shaft  of  praise.  His  end  and  purpose  should  however  be  single 
and  definite  i  of  hi»  scc^  and  intention  he  oiq^  never  to  kse 
sight;  brilliancy  is  no  apology  for  incoherency:  whatever  is  un- 
connected with  the  end  m  view,  however  striking,  is  but  a  splen- 
did sin.  The  theory  of  Sulzer  is,  in  a  great  deme,  abstracted: 
from  the  practice  of  Klopstock :  he  does  not  lose  himself  in 
those  mazes  of  description,  nor  cluster  together  that  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  imagery,  which  usually  constitutes  the  essence  of 
an  English  ode :  but  his  feelings  are  strong,  his^  images  Xoftjf 
his  diction  bold;  and.  his  thoughts  stride  as  it  were  on  stilts, 
so  as  to  elude  for  a  time  the  detection  of  their  starting-place  ; 
without  deviating,  however,  from  their  proper  path.  ICs  man- 
ner will  be  best  understood  by  a  few  translations :  the  ode  to  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  is  of  the  year  1750. 

«  Fair  is  the  majestv  of  all  thy  works 
On  the  green  earui,  O  mother  Nature,  fm ! 
But  fairer  the  glad  face 
.  £nraptur'd  with  their  view. 
Gome  from  die  vine-banks  of  the  glittering  lake— 
Or— hast  thou  climb'd  the  smiling  skies  anew- 
Come  on  the  roseate  tip 
Of  evening's  breezy  wing, 
And  teach  my  song  with  glee  of  youth  to  glow. 
Sweet  Joy,  like  thee— with  glee  of  shouting  youths^ 
Or  neling  Fanny's  laugh. 

*  Behind  us  far,  already  Uto  lay. 

At  whose  foot  Zuric  in  the  quiet  vale 
Feeds  her  free  sons :  behind- 
Receding  vine-clad  hills. 

Unclouded  beamed  the  top  of  silver  Alps ; 

And  warmer  beat  the  heart  of  gazing  yOuths, 
And  wanner  to  their  fair 
Companions  spoke  its  glow. 

And  Mailer's  Doris  sane,  the  pride  of  song ; 

And  Hn^'s  Daphne,  dear  to  Kleist  and  GleiiBy 
.  And  we  youths  sang,  and  felt, 
As  each  were— Hagedbm* 
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*  Soon  the  green  meadow  took  us  to  the  c6ol 
And  shadowy  forest,  which  becrowns  the  isk. 

Then  cam'st  thott,  Joy,  thou  cam'st 

Down  in  fiill  tide  to  us } 
Yesy  (j;oddess  Jov»  thyself:  we  felt»  we  cla^'d^ 
Best  sister  of  Humanity,  thyself; 

With  thy  dear  Innocence 
'  Accompaniedy  thyself. 

«  Sweet  thy  inspiring  breath,  O  cheerful  Snring, 
When  the  meads  cradle  thee,  and  thy  son  airs 

Into  the  hearts  of  youths 

And  hearts  of  virgins  glide. 
Thou  makest  Feeling  conqueror.    Ah !  through  thee 
Fuller,  more  tremulous  heaves  each  blooming  breast  ^ 

With  lips  spell-freed  by  thee 

Young  Love  unfaltering  pleads. 

*  Fair  gleams  the  wine^  when  to  the  social  change 
Of  thought,  or  heart^fek  pleasure,  it  invites  i 

Ana  the  Socratic  cupi 

With  dewy  roses  bound. 
Sheds  through  the  bosom  bliss,  and  wakes  resolves, 
Such  as  the  drunkard  knows  not,  proud  resolves 

Emboldening  to  despise 

Whate'er  the  sage  disowns. 

*  Delightful  thrills  against  the  panting  heart 
Fame's  silver  voice— and  Immortality 

Is  a  great  thought,  well  worth 

The  toil  of  noble  men. 
By  dint  of  sone  to  live  through  after-times— 
Often  to  be  wiui  Rapture's  thanking  tone 

By  name  invok'd  aloud, 

From  the  mute  grave  invok'd — 
To  form  the  pliant  heart  of  sons  unborn — 
To  plant  thee.  Love,  thee,  holy  Virtue,  there^- 

Gold-heaper,  is  well  worth 

The  toil  of  noble  men.-— 

*  But  sweeter,  fairer,  more  delightful  'tis 

On  a  friend's  arm  to  know  one^s  self  a  friend ! 
,  Nor  is  the  hour  so  spent 
Unworthy  heaven  above. 

^Tull  of  affection,  in  the  airy  shades 
Of  the  dim  forest,  and  with  down-cast  look 
Fix'd  on  the  silver  wave, 
I  breath'd  this  pious  wish : 
<<  O  were  je  here,  who  love  me  though  afar» 
Whom  sinely  scattered  in  our  country's  b^ 
In  lucky  hallow'd  hour 
My  seeking  bosom  found, 
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Here  would  we  btuld  us  huts  of  frieiulshipy  here 
Together  dwell  for  ever." — ^The  dim  wood 

A  shadowy  Tempe  seem'd} 

Elysium  all  the  vale.' 

This  ode  #iU  scarcely  be  understood  entirely  on  a  first  per-- 
osal;  but  an  attentive  examination  will  continually  unfoM  new 
and  higher  beauties.  Nothing  so  difficult  as  to  describe  a  land- 
scape with  eflFect :  the  province  of  the  painter  is  the  simulta- 
neous appearance^  thsft  of  the  poet  is  the  successive*  Yet  this 
ode  is  adapted  to  e&cite  nearly  as  strong  an  emotion  as  the  very 
scenery  to  which  it  alludes.  The  poet  invokes  as  his  inspiress, 
that  Joy  which  results  from  the  contemplation  of  nature :  a 
lively  picture  of  the  appropriate  feeling  is  called  up  By  the 
lines — 

>  «  But  fairer  the  glad  face 

Ennrptur'd  with  their  view.' 

She  is  beckoned  from  the  vine-banks  of  the  glittering  hke, 
or  from  the  roseate  tip  of  the  evening-clouds ;  beautiful  circum- 
stances of  the  surrounding  scene^  to  excite  that  thrill  of  exul- 
tation which  is  felt  by  the  youth  who  shouts,  or  the  maid  who 
laughs  in  delight.  The  figure  of  mount  Uto,  of  Zuric  lurking 
at  its  foot  in  the  green  vale,  are  just  indicated ;  it  is  only  by 
implication  that  we  discover  that  the  poet  and  his  fi^ends  are 
in  a  boat— the  receding  of  the  hills,  the  arrival  at  the  isle,  be- 
tray it.  His  companions  are  select  \  the  poets  Haller  and  Hirzel, 
with  the  Doris  and  Daphne  they  had  celebrated:  he  describes 
the  nameless  guests,  as  distmguished  for  sensibility  to  pictu^ 
resque  beauty,  by  the  trait  —  they  felt,  as  were  each  a  Hage- 
dorn.  Hagedorrt  is  the  Gilpin  of  Germany,  and  has  puUished 
rhapsodically  on  painting  and  landscape.  The  feeling  of  delight, 
which  at  the  beginning  was  strong,  is  now  warmed  by  the  sym- 

fiathy  of  such  a  band  to  an  emotion  of  the  most  powerful  kind, 
t  reminds  the  poet  of^  the  moments  most  dear  to  his  recollec- 
tion ;  of  the  spring  with  its  thoughts  of  love ;  of  wine  quaffed 
in  the  society  of  genius;  of  the  glow  of  composition  which  pro- 
mises immortality.    To  these  tlu-obbings  he  prefers  . 
*  On  a  friend's  arm  to  know  one's  self  a  friend  ;' 

and  then  he  lavs  this  acme  of  his  feeling  at  the  foot  of  the  scene 
he  has  undertaken  to  praise :  the  utmost  wish  of  his  very  friends 
ship  is,  that  he  and  his  friends  might  live  together  on  tfa^  isle 
in  Lake  Zuric.  There  is  not  a  useless  step  in  the  edifice^  and 
the  relievos,  sculptured  on  each,  are  by  a  master-liand. 

The  Two  Muses  is  an  interesting  poem,  dated  in  1752 :  we 
know  not  where  to  seek  a  metrical  tran»lation. 

♦  I  saw-^tell  me,  was  I  beholding  what  now  happens,  or  was  I 
Beholding  futurity  ? — I  saw  with  trte  Muse  of  Britain  the  Muse 
of  Germany  engaged  in  race**-flying  warm  to  the  goal  of  corona- 
tion.. 
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*  Two  eosJs,  where  the  prospect  termiBates,  bordered  the  career: 
oaks  of  the  forest  shaded  the  one ;  near  to  the  other  waved  palms 
in  the  eveniag-shadow. 

*  Accustomed  to  contest  stepped  slie  from  Albion  provdly  into 
the  arenar— as  she  stepped,  when,  with  the  Grecian  muse  and  with 
her  from  the  Capitol,  she  entered  the  lists. 

*  She  beheld  the  young  trembling^  rival ;  who  trembled,  yet  with 
dignity ;  glowing  roses  worthy  oi  victory  streamed  flaming  over 
her  cheek,  and  her  hair  flew  abroad.  ' 

*  Already  she  retained  with  pain  in  her  tumultuous  bosom  the 
contracted  breath  ;  already  she  hung  bending  forward  toward  f he 
goal ;  already  the  herald  was  lifting  the  trumpet,  and  her  eyes 
swam  in  drunken  joy. 

*  Proud  of  her  courageous  rival,  prouder  of  herself,  the  lofty 
Britoness  measured,  but  wtdi  noble  glance,  thee,  Tuiskone :  *^  Yes, 
hj  the  bards,  I  grew  up  with  thee  in  the  grove  of  oaks : 

**  But  a  ude  had  reached  me  that  thou  wast  no  more.  Pardon, 
O  Muse,  if  thou  beest  immortal,  pardon  that  I  but  now  learn  it. 
Yonder  at  the  goal  aloAe  will  I  learn  it. 

<<  There  it  sunds.  But  dost  thou  see  the  still  further  one,  and 
its  crown  also  i  This  rcprest  couras^e^  this  proud  silence,  this  look, 
which  sinks  fiery  upon  the  ground,  I  know : 

**  Yet  weigh  once  again,  ere  the  herald  sound  a  note  dangerous 
to  thee.  Am  I  not  she,  who  have  measured  myself  ^  with  her  from 
ThennopylsB^  and  with  the  stately  one  of  the  seven  bills  ?  *' 
.  *  She  spake :  the  earnest  decisive  moment  drew  nearer,  with  the 
herald.  "  I  love  thee,"  answered  quick,  with  looks  of  flaune,  Teu- 
tona,  *^  Britoness  $  I  love  thee  to  enthusiasm ; 

**  Bu^  not  warmer  than  immorulity,  and  those  palms ;  touch,  if 
so  wills  thy  genius,  touch  them  before  me ;  yet  will  I,  when  thou 
seizest  it,  seize  also  the  crown. 

**  And,  O  how  I  tremble !  O  ye  immortals,  perhaps  I  may 
r^ach  first  the  high  goal ;  then,  O  then,  may  thy  breath  attain 
my  loose-streaming  hair!" 

*  The  herald  shnlled.  They  flew  with  eagle-speed.  The  wide 
career  smoked  up  clouds  of  dust.  I  lookal.  Beyond  the  oak 
bellowed  yet  thicker  the  dust,  and  i  lost  them.' 

This  beautiful  ^egory  requires  no  Illustration ;  but  It  con- 
stitutes on(s  of  the  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  younger  may 
eventually  be  the  victorious  muse.  The  ode  entitled  Recovery 
is  dated  in  1754';  and  is  the  only  composition  of  that  year:  for 
the  poet  has  arranged  hb  odes  in  annals ;  and  they  form  a  sort 
of  biographic  chronicle  of  the  persons,  and  incidents*  that  most 
impressed  his  pagination.. 

*  Recovery,  daughter  of  Creation  too. 
Though  not  for  immortality  design'd, 

Tlie  Lord  of  life  and  death 

Sent  thee  from  heaven  to  me. 
Had  I  not  heard  thy  gentle  tread  approach. 
Not  heard  the  whisper  of  thy  welcome  Toice^^^^^^^^  ^y  Googk 


Dtath  had,  with  iron  foot. 

My  chilly  forehead  prest. 
•Tis  true,  I  then  had  wander'd  where  the  earths 
RoU  around  suns ;  had  stray'd  along  the  path 

W)iere  the  man'd  cosset  soars 

Beyond  the  armed  eye  \ 
And  with  the  rapturous  eager  greet  had  haiPd  \ 

The  inmates  of  those  earths,  and  of  those  suns  \ 

Had  hail'd  the  countless  host. 

That  throng  the  comet's  disk ; 
Had  ask'd  with  novice  questions,  and  obtatn'd 
8uck  answers  as  a  saee  vouchsafes  to  youth  \ 

Had  leam'd  in  hours  far  more 

Than  ages  here  unfold ! 
But  I  had  then  not  ende4  here  below. 
What,  in  the  enterprising  bloom  of  lift. 

Fate  with  no  tight  behest 

Required  me  to  benn. 
Recovery,  daughter  ot  Creation  too. 
Though  not  for  immortality  design'd. 

The  Lord  of  life  and  death 

Sent  thee  from  heaven  to  me,' 

Notking  c^n  be  mcH-e  simple  than  the  stmeturf  of  this  ode  $ 
it  is  a  mere  amplification  or  expansion  of  the  plain  propost* 
tions :  /  am  recovered :  if  I  tad  not  reoenered^  I  snwld  btve  died^ 
But  with  what  precision  of  allegory,  with  what  sublimity  of  il- 
lustration, are  these  propositions  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  ^ods  f  The  thirteenth  od^  of  the  second  book  of  Horace, 
beginmng  w?th  the  words 

<  lUe  et  nefasto  tc  posoit  diep-^' 

has  an  analogous  origin,  pursues  a  similar  train  of  thought,  and 
reciurs  to  co;rre$pon£ng  decorations.  Yet  how  inferior  is  the 
Roman  to  the  Gi^rman  poet ;  nqt  merely  because  the  Pagan 
ideas  of  the  realm  of  Proserpine  are  less  sublime  than  those  of 
the  Christian  bard ;  but  because,  among  the  ideas  selected,  so 
many  are  superfluous  and  derogatory.  Why  should  Horace, 
ipvhen  in  fear  of  death,  think  of  the  Furies,  or  Prometheus,  or 
Tantalus,  or  Orion  ?  That  he  should  hope  to  meet  Sappho  and 
Alcxus  in  Elysium  was  alone  to  the  point. 

Among  the  odes  of  Klopstock,  one  is  dated  in  1759,  and  en- 
titled Die  FrtihtingS'feyer  (how  may  this  be  translated  the  Hol'm 
dav  of  Spring? J  This  passes  in  Germany  for  the  finest  of  the 
whole  collection :  it  is  <|pioted  by  Charlotte  to  Werter  during 
the  thunder-storm ;  and  is  as  dear  to  pious  sensibility  as  to  cri* 
tics  of  the  sublime.  We  shall  strip  it  of  its  metrical  ornaments, 
and  reduce  it  to  verbal  prose ;  a  form  of  translation,  which, 
if  less  gratifying  to  those  who  read  for  amusement,  is  more 
instructive  to  those  who  pursue  infonnaticgi^^^,^,  by  Google 


*  Not  into  the  ocean  of  all  the  worlds  would  I  plnnTO— not  hov^ 
where  die  first  created,  the  glad  choirs  of  the  sons  of  light,  adore, 
deeply  adore,  and  sink  in  ecstasy — 

*  Ohdy  aromid'die  drop  on  the  bncket-^-onlv  around  the  earth 
would  J  hover  and  adore.  Hallelujah  !  hallelujah  !  the  drop  oxi 
iht  Imcket  4owed  also  -out  of  the  hnid  of  the  Ahni^hty. 

*  When  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  the  greater  earths 
flowed,  when  the  streams  of  light  rushed,  and  the  seven  stars  began 
to  be— then  flowedst  thou,  drop,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

*  When  a  stream  of  light  rushed,  and  our  sun  began  to  be— a 
cataract  of  waves  of  light  poured,  as  adown  the  rock  a  storm-cloud, 
and  girded  Orion— 't&n  Bowedst  thou,  drop,  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty. 

*  Who  a«  the  thousandfold  thousands,  who  all  the  myriads  that 
inhabit  and  have  inhabited  the  drop — and  who  am  I  ?  HaHdujA 
to  the  Creator !  more  than  the  earths  wHch  flowed,  more  than  the 
seven  stars  which  conglomerated  out  of  beams. 

*  But  thou,  worm  oT  spring,  which,  greenly-goldeA,  art  fluttering 
beside  me,  thou  livest,  and  art  perhaps,  ah !  not  immortal  ? 

*  I  went  out  to  adore,  and  I  weep.  Forgive,  forgive  this  tear 
also  to  the  finite  one,  O  thou  who  shalt  be ! 

*  Thou  wilt  unveil  to  me  all  doubts,  thou  who  shalt  guide  me 
through  die  dark  valley  of  death— I  ^lall  then  learn  w&ther  the 
golden  worm  had  a  soul. 

*  Art  thou  but  ft^ioned  dust,  son  of  May,  become  again  fugt- 
live  dost,  or  whatever  dse  die  Eternal  wills  \ 

*  Shed  anew,  mtne  eyes,  tears  of  joy  e  thou,  my  harp,  praise  the 
Lord.  Wreathed  again  with  palms,  wreathed  is  my  luup.  I  sin^ 
the  Lord.  Here  I  stand :  around  me  all  is  omnipotence,  all  is 
nuracte. 

*  With  deep  awe  1  behold  the  Creadon ;  for  thou,  nameless  onet 
thou  madest  it.  Airs,  which  around  me  blow,  and  breathe  soft 
coolness  on  my  glowmg  forehead,  you,  wondrous  ah-s,  the  Lord, 
the  Infinite,  sent. 

*  But  now  they  become  stfll ;  they  scarcely  breathe  ?  the  mom- 
ing*snn  grows  suhry;  doads  stream  aloof;  viable  is  he  who 
corner — theEteraaL 

«  Now  swocns,  mdi,  admi  the  winds :  bows  the  wood :  billows 
die  scream.  Vtsiftde  as  thou  canst  be  to  mortals,  yes,  thou  art 
visible,  thou  InfiiAe  One  I 

*  The  wood  bows,  the  stream  flees,  and  I  fall  not  on  my  fiice  i 
JLord,  Lord,  God  merciful  and  gracious,  thou  approaching  rower  1 
have  mercy  on  me  I 

*  Art  thou  angry,  0  Lord,  that  night  is  thy  garment  ?  That 
night  is  blessbc  to  the  earth.  Lord,  thou  art  not  anery.  It  comes 
to  scatter  refreshment  on  die  strengthened  com,  on  the  heart-glad« 
denin^  grape.    Fadier,  thotJ  art  not  angry. 

*  All  is  still  before  the^,  approaching  Pbwer !  round  about  aO 
is  sdlL  Even  the  worm  covered  with  gold  looks  up.  It  is  perhaps 
not  soulless.  It  is  imtnortsd. 

*  Ah  that  Icoidd  praise  thee,  Lord,  as  I  wotdd!  More  and  more 
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thou  revealest  thyself— >darker  grows  the  night  about  thee-^i^-liiller 
of  blessing. 

*  See  ye  the  sign  of  his  presence,  die  darting  beam  ?  Hear  ye  Je- 
hoyah's  thunder— hear  ye  it— hear  ye  it — the  shattering  thunder 
of  the  Lord? 

'  Lord,  Lord,  God  merciful  and  gracious  \  adored,  praised,  be  thy 
boly  name ! 

*  And  the  storm-winds,  that  carry  the  thunder,  how  they  roar, 
how  with  loud  waves  they  stream  athwart  tlie  forest  I  Now  they 
bush.     Slow  wanders  the  black  cloud. 

*  See  ye  the  new  sign  of  his  presence,  the  darting  beam  \  Hear 
ye,  high  in  the  cloud,  the  thunder  of  the  Lord  ?  It  caUs :  Jdiovab 
•  .  •  .  Jehovah  ....  and  the  struck  forest  smokes. 

«  But  not  our  hut>  ■■>  Our  father  bade  his  destroyer  to  pa^  over 
our  hut, 

*  Ah !  already  rushes  heaven  and  earth  with  the  gracious  rain : 
now  is  the  earth  (how  it  thirsted!)  refreshed:  and  the  heaven  (how 
it  was  laden  ! }  disburdened. 

*  Behold,  Jehovah  comes  no  longer  in  storm ;  in  gentle  pleasant 
murmurs  comes  Jehovah,  and  under  him  bends  the  bow  of 
peace! * 

This  ode  has  found  so  many  praisers,  it  is  time  it  should  fin4 
a  critic :  to  the  general  sublimity,  to  the  fine  descripticm  of  th^ 
thunder-storm,  and  to  the  truly  pathetic  burst — *  but  not  our 
hut  * —  we  have  every  wish  to  do  justice.     Yet  surely  the  ode 
might  have  been  split  into  two  with  advantage.    The  introduc- 
tory contemplations  on  the  origin  of  the  planetary  system,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  however  lofty,  moral,  and  fine^ 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  thunder-storm,  of  which  the  de- 
scription forms  the  business  of  the  poem.   The  emerald  beetle* 
which  is  employed  as  a  connecting  medium,  may  be  capable  ot 
resurrection,  and  yet  appear  comparatively  insienificant,  be-» 
(ween  the  creation  of  Orion  and  the  burning  of  a  forest :  it 
borders  on  an  instance  of  sinking,  of  the  bathos.    The  hour  of 
the  tempest  is  late  in  the  forenoon ;  for  we  are  told)  the  morn-r 
ing  sun  grows  sultry  (die  morgemonne  wird  scbwUlJy  yet  it  closes 
with  a  rainbow,  which  no  noon-day  sun  in  May  ever  produces; 
the  altitude  at  that  season  being  too  great.   The  harp  wreathed 
with  palms)  in  the  psahnist's  hand^  shifts  the  scene  of  the  poen 
to  Palestine:  but  the  astronomical  science  displayed  is  not  ther^ 
in  costume.    On  the  whole,  however,  thjs  poem  approaches  in 
manner  and  merit  the  best  religious  odes  ot  thf  Hebrews.   W^ 
greatly  prefier  tb?  following  wish  for  the  introduction  of  musia 
among  the  rites  of  public  worship :  it  is  dated  in  1767,  and  19 
^titled  <Tbe  Bands,  or  the  Choirs.' 

*  Dear  dream,  which  I  must  ne'er  behold  fulfiU'd, 
Thou  bcamiy  forpi,  n^ore  fa}r  than  orient  day, 
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Float  back,  and  hover  yet 
Before  my  swimiring  sight. 

'  Do  they  wear  crowns  in  vain,  that  they  forbear 
To  realize  the  heavenly  portraiture  ? 
Shall  marble  hearse  them  all, 
Ere  the  bright  change  be  wrought  ? 

*  Hail,  chosen  ruler  of  a  freer  world ! 

Foe  thee  shall  bloom  the  never-fading  song. 
Who  bid'st  it  be.     To  thee 
Religion's  honours  risCr 

^  Yes— coiUd  the  grave  allow— of  thee.  I'd  sing : 
For  once  \jro^d  inspiration  string  the  lyre—  : 

The  streaming  tide, of  joy. 
My  pledge  for  loftier  verse. 

*  Great  is  thy  deed,  my  wish.    He  has  not  known 
What  'tis  to  melt  in  bliss,  who  never  felt 

Devotion's  raptures  rise 
On  sacred  music's  wing : 

*  Ne'er  sweetly  trembled,  when  adoring  choirs 
Mingle  their  hallow 'd  songs  of  solenm  praise ; 

And,  at  each  awful  pause, 
Echo  the  heavenly  bands. 

*  Long  float  around  my  forehead,  blissful  dream ! 
I  hear  a  Christian  people  hymn  their  God, 

And  thousands  kneel  at  once,  ^ 
Jehovah,  Lord,  to  thee. 

*  The  people  sing  their  Saviour,  sing  the  Son  5 
Their  simple  song  accot-ding  with  the  heart» 

Yet  lofty,  such  as  lifls 

Th'  aspiring  soul  from  earth. 

«  On  the  rais'd  eye-lash,  on  the  burning  cheek, 
The  young  tear  quivers  j  for  they  view  the  goal 
Where  shines  the  golden  crown, 
Where  angels  wave  the  palm. 

«  Hush !  the  clear  song  swells  forth.    Now  flows  along 
Music,  as  if  pour'd  artless  from  the  breast ; 
For  so  the  master  will'd 
vTo  lead  its  channel'd  course. 

*  Deep,  «trong  it  seizes  on  the  swelling  heart. 
Scorning  what  knows  not  to  call  down  the  tear, 

Or  shroud  the  soul  in  gloom, 
Or  steep  in  holy  awe. 

*  Borne  on  the  deep  slow  sounds  a  holy  awe 
Descends.    Alternate  voices  sweep  tlie  dome, 

Then  blend  their  choral  force, 
llie  tbeme  Impeding  Doonh 
'  Qr  the  triumphal  Hail  to  him,  who  rote, 
While  all  (he  host  of  heavira  o'er  Sion's  hill 
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HoverMy  and  praising  saw 
Ascend  the  Lord  of  Life. 

*  One  voice  alone,  one  harp  alooe,  b^ns ; 
But  soon  joins  in  the  ever-ftdler  chour. 

The  people  quake*    Thsy  fed 
A  glow  of  heavenly  fire. 

*  Joy !  joy !  they  scarce  vasp^on  it.     RoHs  aloitd 
The  organ's  thunder— now  more  loud  and  morc^-^ 

And  to  the  shout  of  all 
The  temple  trembles  too. 

*  Enough ;  I  sink.    The  wave  of  people  bows 
Before  the  altar — bows  the  front  to  earth  ( 

They  taste  the  hallow'd  cup, 
Devoutly,  deeply,  still. 

*  One  day,  when  rest  my  bones  beside  a  hxnt 
Where  thus  assembled  worshippers  adore, 

The  conscious  grave  shall  heave. 
Its  flowrets  sweeter  bloom, 

*  And  on  the  mom  that  from  the  rock  he  sprang*. 
When  panting  Praise  pursues  his  radiant  way, 

I'll  hear — He  rose  again 

Shall  vibrate  through  the  tx>mb.* 

The  words  In  Italics  are  passages  from  an  EastM'-hTmn  ef  Lu- 
ther's, very  popular  in  Germany :  they  might  have  been  re- 
,  placed  by  analogous  sentences  from  Doddridge's  Angels^  roll  the 
rock  away  I  but  even  then,  the  allusion  would  have  escaped  .very 
many  readers.  The  ode  itself  is  deservedly  classed  among  thie 
most  correct  and  complete  of  Klopstock^s.  As  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  public  worship  accQmpaniea  with  fine  music,  it  is  worthy 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  papal  chapel :  but  it  tends  tp  re- 
alise all  that  it  describes^  and  to  impress  strongly  the  belief  in 
resurrection. 

The  Complaint  on  missing  a  concertf  at  which  Windeme,  a 
female  singer  of  eminence  in  Germany»  had  distinguished. her- 
self, is  tlated  in  1 77 1 .    It  runs  thus : 

*  Lament  with  me,  all  ye  votaries  of  the  goddess  Polyhymnia. 

*  Windeme  sang.  Bach's  and  LoUi's  strings  resounded  with  her 
son^;  and  I  was  alar,  and  heard  it  not:  heard  not  the  ether  tones 
of  the  strings  stream,  heard  not,  above  the  silver  tones,  Wisdeme's 
soft  voice,  and  softer  soul  hover. 

<  An  image  of  the  sweet  song  aroae  in  my  fancy,  which  endea- 
voured to  complete  it ;  but  it  sank  away:  and  alas  m  vain  I  aall'd 
after  the  fadinj^  image  "  Eurydice  "  with  regret  "  Eurydice." 

«  LAment  with  me,  all  ye  votaries  of  the  goddess  Polyhymnia.* 

This  again  displays  the  hand  of  a  master.  By  the  exquisite 
taste  evinced  in  introducing  in  its  present  place  a  sin^e  inter- 
jection of  regret,  more  effect  is  produced  than  by  Pope's  whole 
ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  second  volume  of  Klopstock's  odes  b  far  m&nor  io  thi 
earlier :  it  comprises  several  religious  poems ;  but  more  wiiich 
relate  to  the  French  revolution.  The  tc^ic  of  these  is  great) 
and  well  adapted  for  the  highest  Sights  of  praise  and  of  blame. 
Those  which  respect  its  commencement  of  course  glitter  with 
panegyric ;  those  which  respect  its  coliclusion  necessarily  glare 
with  abhorrence.  The  poet  seems,  however,  to  have  outlived 
Jiis  feeling.  His  enthusiasm  has  a  character  of  straining ;  his 
aversion,  of  rhetorical  anxiety ;  he  is  no  longer  on  the  legs  of  a 
colossus,  but  in  the  seven-league  boots  of  a  dwarf.  He  carica^^ 
tures  his  own  manner,  and  betrays  to  his  critic  the  indefensi*- 
ble  side  of  his  plan  of  composition.  We  will  translate  into 
verbal  prose  (but  this  is  a  tedious  effort,  for  which  oor  read* 
ers  ought  to  be  grateful)  one  ode,  against  Marat,  entitled  ^  The 
New.* 

■  Nothing  new  happens  under  the  son  ?  And  the  porsucrs  of  that 
Freedom,  such  as  history  knows  not,  are  celebrating  a  £esttva)  c^ 
victory,  at  which  this  daughter  of  heaven  li^s  silent,  in  a  chain^ 
which  their  madness  earned  her,  and  are  singing  in  tones,  that 
Abuse  the  people,  a  hottentotade  for  the  feast  of  me  sansculottes. 

*  **  Uamp  Marat,  we  adore  thee^  who  exhibitest  to  the  docile  pu« 
^k  of  our  instructors  all  the  divinities  of  die  seven-ann'd  stream. 
To  thee,  before  whom  Mtrabeau  faded,  who  wilt  dazsle  tlwm  all 
out  of  our  temple,  Nuap  Marat  I  Marat  Hirop ! 

*  Pandsemonium  was  the  temple  before  thou,  Marat,  enteredst  { 
but  thou  appearedst,  and  it  became  Pantheon.  Marat  Gbaip!  Live 
the  club-municipal^ligocratic-guillotine-republic !  and  C^aip  pre* 
serve  us  from  hunger  and  plague !  " 

*  Curses  also  they  utter :  their  curses  rebellow  afar.  «*La  Fayettet 
and  you  Roland,  Rochefoucauld,  BatHy,  and  you  of  Etampes." 

«  "  Blessed  be  thou  Jourdan,  and  Ronstn,  and" But  my  voice 

fails,  and  refuses  to  name  more,  or  what,  or  how  many  crimes, 
history  shall  one  day  engrave  in  her  brass,  for  the  sentence  of  po- 
sterity. 

*  The  Hving  world  is  posterity :  it  sits  in  judgement*  and  judges 
alike,  when  the  deed  st^mds  naked  and  visible.  It  is  naked  that 
they  want  scoundrels  in  power,  because  they  want  power ;  and» 
having  used  them,  send  them  to  the  scaHbld. 

*  Tnej  know  their  neople :  it  wants  despots  and  spectacles ;  it 
runs  to  Uiat  theatre  wnere  one  murders  another. 

*  Marat  escaped  the  scaffold.  But  he  is  to  overawe  them, 
diough  dead ;  and  therefore  they  make  him  agod. 

*  'file  vengeance  taken  on  die  citizens  of  Toulon  is  notorious. 
Already  crowned  as  victims  for  death,  they  submit  to  foreign  pro- 
tection.  It  was  no  civic  duty  to  yield  to  jbutchery:  nor  was  suicide 
allowed :  but  life  was  allowed  under  a  $kving  arm. 

<  What  luqppened  is  notorious.  When  deputies  were  to  go  to 
prison;  when  the  Rhone  stream'd  blood,  when  she  (horribly 
stands  she  naked  with  hissing-^fiake-locks,  blue  face,  and  burning 
eyes)  who  was  called  Deliverance  and  was  Con<}uest,/^^r  t^e 
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hxescYi  of  xht  most  solemn  pronuse»  lifted  up  Her  head  to  flie 
terr^  of  all,  lifted  it  out  of  hell,  and  compelled  the  people  to  pro- 
nounce with  grief  the  beloved  name  of  Liberty. 

*  But  who  can  recount  the  deeds  of  brazen  impudence  ?  "Who 
^would  ?  Turn  rather  aside  from  the  terrible  one.  Single  trees  con- 
ceal not  the  infinite  forest*  neither  do  some  good  actions  conceal 
the  host  of  black  deeds. 

*  Whole  long  centuries  have  passed  away,  before  the  passing  one 
brought  forth  this,  alas !  this  New :  before,  after  such  fraternity; 
such  confidential  festivals,  where  Joy  mingled  in  the  dance  of 
lovers  and  of  maids,  this  horrible,  blind,  bloody  abortion  rolled 
forth  under  the  sun,  turning  horror  to  stone,  and  stone  to  pity. 

*  O  weep  not  tears  too  bitterly ;  for  Liberty  only  wears  chains,  she 
is  not  fled.  Do  ye  know  on  what  salvation  she  is  pondering  ?  And 
do  ye  know  whether  it  will  not  be  with  this  as  with  others?  ''Alas, 
they  know  me  not! "  she  thinks;  '<but  how  should  distant  men 
know  yrho  the  immortals  are  ?  therefore  I  will  send  them  instead 
of  me,  that  they  may  kiiow  me,  a  mortal:  Go;  Arria,  Cozday*"— 
She  went.* 

The  liberties  of  language  in  this  ode  are  so  extraordinaryy 
that  they  recall  certain  choruses  of  Aristophanes ;  nor  are  th^ 
lilierties  of  sentiment  much  less  harsh  or  extravagant :  yet  the 
genius  of  Klopstock  is  strongly  shown  in  th^  mam  conception. 
The  idea  of  composing  a  chorus  for  the  apotheosis  of  Marat ; 
and  the  determination  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  to  send  Char* 
lotte  Corday  against  his  life,  with  the  impressive  epithet  Arria, 
which  at  once  indicates  her  self-devotion,  are  grand  outlines; 
but,  as  is  too'  usual,  they  are  filled  up  very  imperfectly.  His 
ode-writing  is  a  sort  of  short-hand  poetry,  the  particles  and  ter- 
hiinations  of  idea  are  skipped,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  mak^ 
sense  of  the  stimulant  woras.  On  the  whole,  the  odes  of  Klop^ 
stock  (for  o£  the  chorus-dramas  the  merit  consists  in  the  odes) 
constitute  his  strongest  claims  on  fame.  Their  form  has  no  pa* 
rallel  in  modem  literature.  Klopstock  was  formed  by  the  studj 
of  the  Bible ;  and  writes  about  modem  occurrences  somewhat 
as  a  Hebrew  bard  would  have  done.  In  force  of  thought  and 
of  feeling  his  finer  rhapsodies  are  unequalled;  fiir-^artlng 
thought,  heartrcleaving  feeling,  they  indeed  display ;  but  they 
are  executed  with  an  afiected  nakedness  of  manner,  with  a 
stripping  flaying  hate  of  unnecessary  ornament,  and  even  of 
hecessary  connexion.  They  resemble  the  dry  bones  of  Ezekiel, 
risen  in  the  attitudes  of  vigorous  life,  and  on  the  point  of  spring* 
ing  through  the  gates  of  Faradise ;  but  still  awaiting  the  graceral 
contour  apd  colouring  of  the  uncreated  flesh.  It  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  Klopstock  should  chiefly  attend  to  strength  of 
outline  in  his  odes;  as  his  epic  poetry  is  faulty  by  excess  of  de« 
tail,  by  overlabouring  the  minute  and  local  ornaments. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  II. — NouveauDictknnaireiPHistoire  NaturelU  appBquie  aux 
Arts.     8tw.    Paris.  * 

A  New  Dia'umary  of  Natural  History^  particularly  to  Agriculture^  to 
domestic  and  rural  (Economy.     By  a  Society  of  Naturalists  amd 
Agriculturists ;  witi  Figures  taken  from  the  three  Kingdoms  tf 
Nature.     Vols.  I.— XV.    Imported  by  De  Bofi«. 
WE  some  time  since  announged  the  publication  of  this  very 
excellent  Dictionary,  and  promised  a  further  account  of  it.  We 
had  intended  to  wait  for  its  completion  \  but  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs  prevents,  in  a  great  measure,  the  importation  of 
foreign  works,  and  renders  the  notice  of  those  in  our  hands 
necessary,  if  we  would  continue  to  fill  our  Appendix  with  fo- 
reign literature.    Perhaps  also,  by  an  early  review  of  these  vo- 
lumes, we  may  contribute,  by  our  commendation,  to  promote 
an  English  translation,  which  would  be  highly  acceptable,  or 
rather  a  similar  work,  with  the  improvements,  which  we  shall 
soon  suggest.     We  have  hitherto  received  fifteen  volumes, 
which  conclude  the  letter  N.    Three  others  are,  we  know,  pub- 
lished, and,  we  believe,  no  more.    Th^  whole  will  probably  be 
comprised  in  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  volumes. 

In  our  late  historical  account  of  Dictionaries,  we  omitted 
those  on  natural  history,  as,  firom  the  time  when  that  article 
was  written  (for  the  publication  was  accidentally  delayed),  we 
expected  that  we  should  have  already  introduced  the  work  be- 
fore us.  Among  the  Dictionaries  of  Natural  Hbtorjr  publish- 
ed in  France,  that  of  Valmont  de  Bomare  alone  merits  particu- 
lar notice  *.  This  author,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  gave 
lectures  on  natural  history  to  crowded  audiences,  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  Dictionary  in  1764-,  the  second  in  1768,  the 
third  in  1775,  and  the  fourth,  which  now  lies  before  us,  in 
1791.  The  last  is  comprised  in  fifteen  volumes,  each  contain- 
ing between  six  and  seven  hundred  pages,  and  includes  not 
OKdy  some  agricultural  remarks,  but  extensive  articles  on  vari-^ 
Qus  parts  of  natural  philosophy. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  interval  of  ten  vears  adds  greatly 
to  the  stock,  and  almost  changes  the  face  of*^  science.  Philo- 
sophy ^as  within  these  limits  been  applied  to  the  arts  with 
-more  diligent  attention  •,  chemistry  has  assumed  a  new  form, 
with  numerous  additions  to  the  stock  of  facts  j  and  mineralogy 
has  obtained  the  appearance,  and  indeed  the  reality,  of  a  science. 
If  the  letter  and  the  size  of  the  page  be  considered,  each 
volimie  may  contain  one  fourth  more  tnan  one  of  Valmont  de 
Bomare's ;  and  should  the  work  be  comprised  in  twienty-five 

♦  A  Dictionary  of  thif  kind  was  published  in  French  by  Pomet,  and  an^ 
other  by  Ltmery.  We  bnvo  aeen  alio  a  *  Dictionnaire  portatif  d^Histoire  Nalo- 
xiaUe/  and « '  ACiMivtl  du  Natnndistc.'  ^  ' 
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volumci,  the  former  Dictionary  will  be  only  three  fifths  of  this 
befbre  us.  The  substance,  however,  is  more  compact ;  the 
language  less  difFuse,  and  the  style  less  ornamented ;  so  that 
the  editor  probably  is  correct  in  saying^—thatf  while  not  a  single 
article  contained  m  the  former  Dictionaries  is  omitted^  one 
third  at  least  is  new.  We  shall  translate  that  part  of  M.  Vtre/s 
very  eloquent  and  animated  introduction,  which  relates  to  the 
plan  of  the  whole  work. 

*  Natural  history  is  not  then  a  science  consisting  only  of  minute 
details  and  useless  inquiries,  as  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it 
have  supposed.  Glassificationi  and  the  investigation  of  synonyms, 
are  preparatory  studSes,  not  its  essential  parts,  aiMl  are  only  neces- 
sary to  introduce  to  our  acquaintance  the  objects  of  the  science. 
To  give  this  Dictionary  the  advantage  of  a  xnethodic  treatise,  we 
have  combined  the  alphabedc  arrangement,  ^th  an  order  of  subor^ 
dtnate  characters,  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  the  object.  Supnose 
that  a  person,  unacquainted  with  natural  history,  shoidd  wish  to 
know  tne  name,  the  use,  and  the  advantages  of  three  different  bodies: 
(he  articles  *  Nature,'  *  Natural  History,*  and  *  organised  Bodies,' 
wiU  ^ow  whether  one  is  a  mineral,  the  other  a  vegetable,  and  the 
third  an  ammal.  In  recurring  to  these  secondary  articles,  you  will 
find,  for  mstance,  that  the  first  is  a  metal,  the  second  a  liliaceous 
plant,  and  the  third  a  quadruped.  These  articles  again  will  con- 
duct you  to  the  genera,  and  tne  last  to  the  species ;  you  will  then 
discover  that  these  three  articles  are  Platina,  an  AmariUis,  and  a 
Zebra.  This  methodic  analysis,  at  the  same  time,  instructs  die 
pupil  in  the  science  of  nature.  But  to  abridge  these  inquiries,  and 
save  the  time  of  the  more  experienced  natunuist,  at  the  end  of  the 
work  will  be  added  a  systematic  table,  pointing  out  the  classes, 
orders,  and  genera;  so  that  the  Dictionary  wm  also  become  a 
methodic  treatise  of  natural  history.  Alphabetic  arrangement  has 
been  stigmatised  with  the  reproach  of  frittering  science ;  but  this 
disadvantage  will  disappear  by  the  scientific  coincidence  of  the 
different  articles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  analytic  table  of 
natural  history  will  be  obtained. 

*  Not  contented  with  this  two-fold  advantage,  the  editor  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  procuring  a  very  large  number  of  good 
drawings  and  fieures,  which  will  render  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects, described  m  the  wo^k,  more  distinct.  The  most  exact  de* 
scription  does  not  speak  to  the  mind  with  the  same  precision  ms 
the  sight ;  so  that  the  assistance  of  the  pencil  or  the  graver  is 
always  necessary  in  works  of  natural  history. 

*  The  daily  progress  of  the  science  of  nature  requires  a  complete 
recapitulation,  in  the  midst  of  modem  discoveries ;  as  well  as  its 
application  to  rural  and  domestic  economy,  to  the  arts,  to  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  commerce ;  in  short,  to  whatever  is  good,  useful, 
and  agreeable  in  human  life.  A  work  was  wanted  to  etamkie  an 
object  in  the  moment,  i;^ch  would  uniter  m  no  very  extensive 
space,  what  must  otherwise  be  sought  in  numerous  volumes:  it 
was  necessary  to  put  within  every  one's  reech  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  to  genendise  its  views  and  point  out  <U  ad^Miges.    Suck 
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is  the  dengn  of  this  Bictioxiary.  The  audiors  h^ve  not  only  s^ 
lected,  and  arranged,  the  ancient  and  modern  science,  hut  each 
author  has  preserved,  in  his  department,  the  result  of  his  own  ob« 
servations.  The  public  will  easily,  therefore,  distinguish  this  vrork 
from  the  thousana  tedious  compilatrons,^-4ieaped  toother  without 
order,  widiout  examinadon,  without  judgement, — where  the  scraps 
of  the  first  authors  are  strung  together  with  fittls  decency  or  re* 
serve.  This  robbery  is  die  bane  of  science*  When  such  men  as 
Chaptal,  Pannender,  Huzard,  Thomn,  Cels;  such  trsveUevs  as 
Soimini,  Olivier,  Patnn ;  such  observers  as  Latreille,  Bosc,  Du  Tovr* 
as  well  as  those  just  mentioned;  when  men>  so  distinguished  in  science^ 
^lembers  of  the  National  Institute,  or  of  other  learned  societies, 
associate  to  offer  such  a  work  to  the  public,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  its  merits.  Each  is  famous  for  useful  discoveries  or  im- 
portant works ;  and  each  possesses  a  rich  fund  of  his  own#  By 
the  work  the  hand  of  a  master  is  discovered.* 

Sonnmi  has  undertaken  the  history  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
In  the  fermer  he  has  followed  the  arrangement,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  natural  history  of  quadrupeds,  in  his  edition  of 
Buffbni  and  in  the  latter  department  the  n^hod  and  nc« 
xnencbuire  of  Latham.  Soiinini  treats  also  of  many  im^ 
portant  points  of  domestic  econcmiy ;  of  whatever  advantages 
or  pleasures  man  derives  from  these  classes.  A  long  illness 
has  prevented  him  firom  engaging  in  the  history  of  fishes 
and  reptiles ;  but  he  has  undertaken  the  general  arrangement^ 
and  the  part  of  an  editor.  *  His  extensive  knowledM,  his  re« 
fined  taste,  the  brilliant  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  h^ 
colouring  of  his  language,  give  new  charms  to  nature,  whtcb 
he  DQsnts  with  all  her  bl^m  and  all  her  graces.'  Virey,  tho 
author  of  the  Introduction,  modestly  observes  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  general  articles  of  *  Nature,*  of  *  Man,'  of 
•  Ammals,'  of  their  *  Structure  and  their  Faculties.'  We 
ought  to  add,  that,  for  an  extensive  comprdiensive  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  for  a  vigour  of  style,  for  precision  and  an 
expressive  brevity,  France  has  not  yet,  within  our  knowledge^ 
produced  his  equal. 

Farmentier  has  written  several  articles  on  domestic  and  rural 
economy ;  on  the  uses  of  difterent  vegetables^  with  the  method 
of  separating  from  them  an  inunense  number  of  useful  pro* 
dnctions.  Parmentier's  ereat  merit  consists  in  adding  what  tha 
ancient  agriculturists  and  economists  had  taught  us,  which,  in 
the  range  of  refinement  and  modem  improvement,  has  been 
overlooked. 

The  veterinary  art,  with  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals^ 
has  been  intrusted  to  Huzard ;  and  the  natural,  history  of 
reptiles,  fishes,  naked  moluscae,  and  shells,  to  Bosc.    He  has 

fiven  an  accurate  description  of  these  animals,  with  their  ha- 
its»  manners,  uses,  &c.    What  relates  to  fishiiig  is.4ot  fcr« 
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gotten  ;  and  with  respect  to  shells,  we  find  their  specific  name^ 
uieir  description,  their  habits ;  with  the  be«t  figures  whidr  have 
been  published.  The  same  naturalist  has  undertaken  what  re-* 
lates  to  the  greater  number  of  plants.  Of  these  all  the  genera 
are  mentioned,  with  the  most  useful,  the  most  agreeable,  and  the 
most  imcommon  species*  To  each  the  trivial  name  of  Lin- 
naeus is  affixed  \  and  the  synonyms  are  added  with  accuracy* 
Nothing  is  jnore  confused  than  this  part  of  the  botanic  science; 
for  the  same  genera  are  often  described  under  different  names  $ 
but  in  this  work  they  are  referred  to  the  genus  most  generally 
known.  To  the  place  of  each  plant  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus^ 
that  in  the  system  of  Jussieu,  in  its  most  improved  state,  as 
published  by  Ventenat,  is  added ;  and  the  most  singular  and 
useful  plants  ai*e  illustrated  by  plates.  To  Bosc,  also,  we  are  to 
be  indebted  for  the  synoptic  tables  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  Dictionary. 

The  natural  history  of  insects  is,  at  present,  too  extensive 
Ibr  a  single  artist.  Olivier^  who  is  the  author  of  what  relates 
to  insects  in  the  New  Encyclopaedia,  has  decribed  the  large  class 
of  coleoptera.  The  rest  of  the  entomology  is  the  work  of  La- 
treille.  These  naturalists  have  been  particularly  attentive  ta 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genera,  and  the  most  singu* 
lar  species  5  and  they  have  described,  with  peculiar  care,  the 
varied  and  astonishing  manners  of  these  little  animals.  They 
have  pointed  out  with  equal  anxiety  the  means  of  incr&ising 
the  breed  of  the  more  useful  kinds,  and  of  destroying  the  noxi- 
ous ones.  These  are  not  the  least  important  objects  relative 
to  these^  little  animals,  in  which  nature  has  displayed  her  vriw 
dom  and  magnificence,  with  as  much  power  as  in  the  larger 
species  of  livmg  animals. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  difi^erent  natural  produc- 
tions, particularly  to  plants  and  minerals,  has  been  the  labour 
of  Chaptal.  Cels  and  Thouin  have  communicated  the  artideff 
relative  to  the  science  of  vegetation.  To  the  latter  we  particu- 
larly owe  what  relates  to  pruning  and  grafting  5  and  to  ToUard, 
the  physiology  and  pathology  of  plants  with  their  diseases,  the 
method  of  cure,  and  several  usefiil  articles  of  gardening.  The 
larger  and  more  important  articles  respecting  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  the  work  of  Du  Tour.  He  has  described  3W 
genera  and  more  than  1300  species,  though  he  has  only 
mentioned  the  most  useful  and  the  most  pleasing.  His  style 
is  concise,  eleeant,  and  studied.  The  article  of  *  oak  *  comprises 
an  abstract  of  a  very  complete  history  of  the  genus.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  vegetables  have  been  composed  by  the  same 
Author.  The  term  *  botany '  contains  an  abstract  of  the  sci- 
ence in  general  ^  and  under  ^  plant '  we  find  the  nomenclature 
and  th«  description  of  the  parts  of  vegetables.    M.DuToQr, 
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harving  cnltivated  the  most  use^  plants  at  St.  DomingOji  has 
given  very,  valuable  accounts  of  the  sugar-canej  the  uidigo^ 
coffee,  and  cotton  trees. 

Mineralogy  has  been  intrusted  to  Patrin,  a  naturalist,  who 
has  not  stucued  in  cabinets  only,  but  has  observed  nature  in  her 
most  secret  recesses,  and  explored  with  ^rdcular  attemiod 
the  highest  mountains  of  central  Asia.  The  theory  of  the 
earth,  some  parts  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  the  history  of 
volcanoes^  the  formation  of  mountains,  the  uses  of  different 
earths  and  stones,  tlie  working  of  mines,  the  strata  and  metallic 
veins,  &:c.  are  explained  with  singular  ability  and  precision. 

To  supply  any  deficiency  that  might  remain  in  the  accounts  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  MM.  Desmarest  and  VieiUot  have  taken 
some  share  in  these  dqnrtments  \  and  the  natural  philosophy 
has  been  the  subject  of  M.  Libes'  attention.  These  differc^nC 
authors  furnish  a  constellation  of  talents  and  infonnation,  that 
we  have  seldom  met  in  the  execution  of  a  similar  work.  Th^ 
articles  are  the  imaltered  productions  of  the  different  contri* 
butors  s  each  of  whom  subscribes  the  initials  of  his  name  t6 
his  own  papers,  and  holds  himself  responsible  for  his  opinions. 
Yet  even  these  advantages^  brilliant  as  they  appear,  have  their 
drawbacks.  Science  is  unfortunately  divided  by  party  ^  and  thp 
work  in  this  way  is  not  a  whole.  White  the  authors  describe 
the  labours  of  others,  and  are  engaged  in  ^e  detail  of  facts,  all 
is  well.  But  in  their  opiniom  we  perceive  some  Uttle  disagred^- 
mem.  Tet  this  discordance  is  not  striking,i  nor  always  io^ 
portant,  except  in  a  few  mstances  where  similar  subjects  are  ^ 
treated  by  different  authors.  It  would  have  been  better,  how«i 
ever,  had  each  yielded  a  little  to  the  judgement  and  sagacity 
of  the  editor,  so  as  to  have  given  a  more  perfect  coincidence^ 
and  a  more  complete  connexion,  to  the  scattered  limbsof  the 
work.  This  was  the  improvement  which  we  hinted  at,  if  ever 
a  translation  should  be  attempted. 

The  detail  just  given  is,  in  a  great  degree,  furnished  by  the 
Introduction  to  these  volumes.  The  commendations  of  each 
author  and  hfe  laboun  are,  indeed,  a  Uttle  too  far  strained  % 
jetf  on  the  whole^  the  work  is  truly  valuable*  Thd  articles  m 
general,  thongh  short,  are  satisfafitoiy :  they  are  short,  because 
they  admit  no  extraneous  matter.  Tlie  subject  is  explained 
concisely,  and  thepaper  conduded  when  the  requisite  iiifbf«> 
matjon  is  given*  we  can  scarcely  discover  a  snpei4uotts  word 
even  to  round  a  sentence.  The  plates  are  Hot  numerous.  About 
t«i  decorate  and  iUustrate  every  volume,  and  each  contains 
sevmral  figtM^  The  oloQects  are  of  course  $au(U  >  but  diey 
are  pecuUatly  daiCinct,  and  nspresent  very  clearly  the  uaosi  es» 
senna!  parts .« 

In  the  Am:  anijeoond  volumes  we  noticed  sevenal  imporuMf 
Md  ti^uttU^  tutkliSt  7%Me  M  <^reie' (<aEl^%.faain4l/ jAd 
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*  atmosphere/  appeared  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  The  htter 
Is  by  Patrin ;  and  whit  relates  to  the  difitision  of  minute  ova 
in  the  atmosphere  is  new  and  interesting. 

'  If  I  have  Bto]^)ed  a  few  moiheiitSy  tot  prove  that  each  stration  of 
die  atmosphexe  possesses  a  specific  determined  weight,  which  will  not 
allow  it  to  support  any  bodies  not  perfectly  resembling  it  in  this  re- 
spect* it  is  because  this  circumstance  contributes  to  resolve  a  que* 
stion  long  debated,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  decided,  but  in  a  manner 
which  appears  to  me  not  adopted  by  nactute.  I  speak  of  the  sup> 
posed  ecgs  of  animalcules,  called  infiisory,  and  the  pretended  seeds 
of  Inouid,  2(hd  other  organised  microscopic  bodies  suppose^  to  be 
so  co]MOusly  disseminated  in  the  atmospherei  that  the  smallest  par- 
ticle  of  air  is  richly  provided  with  them.   * 

*  To  admit  this  cupposkion,  we  roust  suppose  that  all  these  fittle 
bodies  produce  seeds  and  eggs,  whose  specific  gravity  is  infinitdy 
various^  not  only  in  di£Ferent  but  in  the  same  species ;  which  is  contrary 
to  every  kind  of  analogy.  I  have  made  numerous  experiments, 
which  prove  diat  the  same  animal  and  vegetable  substances  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  animals,  and  the  same  species  of  mucor, 
though  placed  at  different  elevations,  and  even  at  the  height  of 
some  hundreds  of  toises. 

*  All  the  substances  tried,  had  been  boiled  more  than  an  hour,  to 
destroy  the  ^erms  and  seeds  which  they  might  previously  contain. 
1  chose  the  time  when  the  atmosphere  was  most  calm,  and  I  took 
^very  precaution  to  avoid  the  invasion  of  these  supposed  aerial 
prms.  I  can  also  add,  that,  in  my  voyage  &om  Petersburg  to 
France,  I  repeated  the  same  experiments  on  the  open  sea.  I  ob- 
served that  tne  substances,  which  I  left  freely  exposed  to  the  ex* 
temal  air,  were  cover&d  with  moisture»  and  filled  with  animali, 
much  more  rapidly  at  sea  than  on  land.  The  experimeo^  were 
made  on  the  poop,  that  nothing  might  be  suspected  to  come  froin^ 
the  mtemal  parts  of  the  ship. 

*  We  must  suppose  then,  that  the  marine  atmosphere  was  full  of 
seeds  and  eggs,  of  eveiy  species  of  animalcule,  and  mould ;  for  the 
substances  em^oyed  ottered  in  profusion  die  riches  of  the  vegeta* 
ble  and  the  ammal  kingdoms.  This  appears^  I  own,  a  little  mira- 
culous. 

•  *  The  supposed  pre«xistence  however  of  all  germs  must  include 
properties  stdl  mote  wonderful  than  their  existence!  first,  the  capa!- 
city  of  dilating  ot  compressing  themselves^  so  as  to  be  always  in 
tquilibrram  with  eVery  stratum  of  atmosphere;  next,  to  be  so  uni^ 
versally  diffused  that  no  portion  of  air  can  be  found  free  from  diem« 
tither  on  land  or  sea;  thirdly,  to  be  incorruptible,  incapable  d 
tfubmersiony  unaffected  by  aU  the  vicissitudes  or  season  or  clhnate, 
since  in  every  spot,  and  at  every  part  of  the  year,  riley  are  ready 
10  germinate ;  fourthly,  to  have  so  much  tmderstandmr,  as  to  pe> 
netrate  only  the  matter  capable  of  developing  and  nouri2iingthctt» 
Instead  of  phmghig  blindly  into  the  ttitter  sea»  a  single  drop  cTwUch 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  their  animation,  as  I  have  fra^uently  ezpe^ 
ftenced ;  fiAMfy,  to  be  tuvtsHile,  though  so  nnaunouily  disaemi- 
fiMed  in  tbeatmospliere,  since^  obtwidutandiiig  dm:  inconceivabk 
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snultitudey  not  one  is  ever  discoveiied  on  the  stand  of  the  micros 
scope:  yet  they  are  soon  seen,  when  engendered  in  die  substances 
^employed ;  sixthly,  to  resist  the  action  ol  fire,  and  to  be»  as  a  cde* 
brated  naturalist  has  said,  of  the  nature  of  porcelain ;  seventhly,. .  • . 
But  ten  pa^  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pomt  out  all- die  inconsis- 
tencies which  attend  the  supposed  pre-existence  of  these  i>retended 
embryos.  What  then  must  we  conclude  on  a  subject  so  cwBcuk  to 
explain  ?  We  may,  I  think,  admit,  without  inconvemence,  die  opi« 
nion  of  those  good  people,  who  suppose  that  what  we  call  matter,  and 
are  so  little  acquainted  with,  enjoys  die  property  of  assunimg  the 
forms  which  we  stvle  organic.  But,  say  odiers,  there  are  resttecta* 
ble  personages,  who  give  an  odious  name  to  those  who  adtaut  tUs 
opinion.  This  is  to  me  astonishing:  for  it  appears,  on  die  contrary, 
that  we  pay  homs^  to  bternal  wisdom,  bv  thinkmg  that  it  gives 
exifiteace  to  subst^es,  whose  ultimate  nKuecuks  are  acdve,  aai* 
mated,  andcapableof  reuniting,under  determtnedferms,accordingto 
the  circumstancesin  which  they  areplaced,  rather  than  diat  its  ^oomy 
labours  have  formed  them  inert.  The  principle  of  life  can  make 
nothing  of  deadi:  a  weak  and  limited  agent  could  only  be  reduced 
to  that  state.  A  feeble  mortal,  like  Prometheus,  can  only  form  an 
inanimate  statue ;  but  the  Divinity  appeared,  and  the  statue  re« 
ceived  the  ^>ark  of  life.'  ^ 

On  this  subject  we  shall  make  but  few  remarks.  The  argu* 
ments  are  strong  and  almost  unanswerable;  bat  those  which  op* 
pose  the  existemre  of  the  ova  in  the  substances  in  which  the  fu- 
ture animals  appear,  are  not  equally  so.  If,  however,  cheese  caa 
breed  mites,  the  marsh  might  breed  a  hippopotamus,  and  tbs 
woods  eleplvuits:  the  utmost  confusion  would  follow,  since  na- 
ture i»*oceeds  from  the  most  minute  to  the  largest  animal,  bf 
slow  and  imperceptible  degrees ;  and  all  the  inconv^iences  of 
equivocal  generation  would  ensue.  We  must  admit,  that  tka 
more  diminutive  the  molecules  of  matter  are,  the  more  activitji 
they  appear  to  exert :  but  this  is  far  from  allowing  the  extensi?t 
conclusion  which  M.  Patrin  (the  author)  requires*  The  £Mr 
of  mankind  has,  indeed,  branded  speculatists  of  this  kind  with 
the  name  of  deists.  If  hawever  th^  be  deists,  such  were  Ntn^ 
ton,  Boyle  and  Evelyn,  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind.  Lei 
us  again  select  from  an  article  of  Patrin,  a  continuation  of  d» 
subject.  Tlus  author  is  an  observer  of  singular  acuteness  and 
Oifiginality. 

<  Mineral  assimilation,  a  property  which  minerals  possefl^ 
in  die  bosom  of  the  eardi,  to  appropriate  and  assimUace  to  them- 
selves substances  with  v^ich  they  are  united,  in  ctrcunstaaces  fi|i 
TOiuable  to  s«ch  an  union. 

<  Though  the  knowledge  of  this  property  seeni  to  b^thecmi 
batts  of  me  natural  historv  of  die  ewth*  and  its  maeral  produe* 
dons,  yet  BoSop  and,  witn  hinif  the  greater  number  of -natunJittl 
have  confined  tbi«  fiicul^  to  animals  and  vi^etabks*    Thqr  Ufl^ 
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ssttdy  that  tiidse  are  die  only  betnga  fotsied  of  limg  matter}  aiid 
tkat  mtQeral  sabstaxices  are  composed  onlf  of  dead  mattar. 

*  But«  if  we  reflect  that»  after  the  analyses  of  modem  chemistrj*  or« 
ganised  beings  are  resolved  into  elements  perfectly  simikr  to  those 
of  the  oaiaeral  kingdom,  and  that,  in  each»  we  find  always  hydro- 
gen, aaote,  csrfoon  and  oxygen  combined  with  simple  earths  and 
naetaUtc  mokctties,  we  shaU  doubtless  acknowledge  tliat  nothing 
is  doBuAffor  what  it  dead  can  never  live  again.  .  Many  facts  also  provet  ■ 
that  organised  bein^  grow  only  by  assimilating  the  same  denMs- 
tary  substances^  which  are  styled  dead»  bat  whidi  appear  to  live 
after  their  assimilation,  that  is,  when  they  are  combined  with  stteh 
as  alrearfy  cotixpo9ed  the  organised  whole.* 

In  this  argument  M.  Patrin  escapes  from  the  question.  It  b 
not  ppetendedy  that  every  portion  of  an  organised  body  b  liv* 
ing:  the  noarishment  only  gives  bulk  and  stability  to  the  ani* 
mated  parts.  Th^  germ,  the  embryo,  contain  these,  probably 
without  admixture,  while  nourishment  expand)  and  support* 
diem.  His  Idea  also,  that  these  minuter  particles  possess  '  in- 
stinct%  is  probably  visionary ;  yet,  if  the  name  be  changed,  the 
principle  may  remain,  and  elective  attraction  will  convey  a  mean- 
ing not  very  different ;  for  choice  implies  volition. 

•  *  From  these  diftrent  considerations,'  he  adds,  .<  it  seems  tliafe 
there  is  no  real  di^ereoce  between  die  elementary  inolecules  of  or* 
^mised  bodies*  and  those  which  compose  mineral  substances,  which 
are  organised  in  their  own  way,  from  tlie  stone,  which  we  call 
brute,  because  we  no  longer  see  the  relations,  which  connected  it 
with  the  rock,  from  which  it  is  separated,  to  the  beautiful  mineral 
vegetation,'' called /f(7«  ferri^  which  so  much  resembles  marine  pro- 
ductions, and  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  intermediate  produc- 
tions, which  nature  has  placed  on  the  confines  o£  her  difierent  king^ 
doms,  to  connect  them  with  each  other,  and  to  preserve  the  waitj 
of  h«r  domain. 

*  Ail  those  who  have  frequented  the  interior  of  the  earth,  have 
tenuuifid  that  the  hardest  and  most  compact  mineral  bodies  are  pe-. 
aetnted  hj  a  fugacious  fluid,  which  seems  to  circulate  in  them 
ipidiout  cessation  I  and  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  moLe* 
Cides  of  this  fluid,  or  those  wi3i  which  it  is  charged,  combine  and 
identify  with  the  bodies  in  which  it  circulates ;  and  consequently 
that  mineral  assimilation  does  not  greatly  differ  from  what  we 
find  in  the  other  kingdoms.' 

From  this  asumilation  our  author  explains  different  strata^ 
ttMftHac  veinSf  &c«  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  the  nu)re  we 
reflect  on  it,  the  less  improbable  it  zfiptus.  Ta  establi«k  i^ 
Wtfrnever^  tnoremmed  and  minixte  inqofaies.  are  requi^ie* 

We  melAiMed,  in  Ike  Ibraier  part  of  the.  prtsem  artide,  that 
iome  contHtdictietfB  occur  from  conateral  subjects  bdbg  iiitn»t<» 
^  to  ^fierettt  attthors.    We  indeed  soipected^hat  Mdi  might 
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be  "fomdi  wktfif  we  perceived  that  eadi  audior  coaMmmd^ 
himself  accountable  for  his  own  articles  only.    Patrtn's  tkjee^ 

tions  to  the  general  dispersion  of  seeds  in  the  atmosphere  have 
had  no  influence  on  Tollard ;  who,  in  the  article  *  flower/ 
vol.  viii.  has  adopted  the  old  opinion.  We  shall  select,  as  a 
further  specimen,  the  description  of  the  pistil  from  the  labours 
pf  this  naturalist. 

*  The  pistils  are  the  female  parts  of  plants.  They  are  as  name* 
rotis  as  the  seeds  with  which  they  correspond;  for,  diough  some 
planu  have  but  one  style  and  several  seeds,  if  we  examine  die 
former  widi  care,  we  shall  find  it  composed  of  a  number  of 
pieces  equal  to  the  seeds  which  terminate  in  the  ovary.  The  num* 
ber  of  stigmata,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  equal  to  the  cells  con- 
tained in  the  ovarium.  The  ptsdl  is  parenchymatous  in  its  wfaote 
len|;th.  We  find  pores  in  it  that  exhale  a  viscous  fluid,  -v^ch 
moistens  it  at  every  period^  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  not 
provided  with  the  epidermis  j  as  if  nature  avoided  covering  thii 
glandular  body  with  tegiunents,  that  impregnation  from  the  recun* 
dating  dust  miffht  not  be  impeded.  The  ovary  is  the  lower  por« 
XMi  of  the  pistil»  and  in  die  greater  number  of  pbmts  is  divided 
into  diffrrent  cells,  which  contain  the  rudiments  (k  d^  seeds»  The: 
style  connects  the  stigma  widi  the  ovary,  and  is  composed  of  as 
many  vessels  as  the  latter  contains  seeds,  with  which  each  is  con^ 
nected.  PhysidogUts  have  not  yet  shown  that  the  style  is  tubu* 
lated.  Bonnet  has  seen  in  the  orange  Jiily»  and  the  h'ndeiwtree,  an 
opening  between  the  parts  of  the  stigma  which  passed  into  the  pis- 
til, ancfeven  extended  to  the  seeds,  sufficient  to  give  a  passage  to 
the  fecundating  poUen.  At  the  moment  of  fecundation,  this  open- 
ing, which  performs  the  office  of  a  vas  deferent^  dilates  like  a  funnel^ - 
and  the  orgasm  of  the  organs  ceases :  h  disappears  by  the  closing  of 
the  parts  of  the  stigma.  Thus  the  ovary,  the  style  and  the  sdgma^ 
which  when  continued  forms  the  pistil,  are  formed  of  nKireable 
pieces,  which  in  the  moment  of  fecundation  enjoy  a  sufficient  spriitf^ 
to  open  and  shut  a  seminiferous  canal,  condnued  from  the  sugma 
to  the  ovary.  Linnseus  suspected  such  a  canal,  without  having  de* 
monstratCKl  its  nnechanism.  Spallanzani  has  seen  it;  but  he  re- 
marks that  he  has  seldom  been  able  to  follow  it  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  style;  and  that  in  some  plants  he  has  not  been  able  to  see  it 
widi  even  the  assistance  of  the  best  instruments.  Hill  declares, 
that  he  has  seen  it  through  its  whole  course  with  the  microscope  ; 
and  Adanson,  having  discovered  the  tube  only  in  some  styles,  sup- 
poses that,  where  it  is  wanting,  impregnadon  is  carried  on  by  the 
trachese,  which  pass  from  the  sdgma  to  the  ovary.  Bat  rt  is,  in 
other  views,  a  nice  quesdon  to  aetertnine  whether  diese  trachee 
are  themselves  tubes. 

'  Linnsus  (Spcnmlia  PlantarwnJ  thinks  that,  however  minute  the 
tttbesof  the  st^  may  be,  diey  exist  in  every  pbnt^  Tins  (pinion  is 
nery  probable.  It  is  su|^>osed  that,  if  there  he  fecondatmg  poib 
ticks,  so  mtante,  that  we  cannot  perceive  ot  determine  their  terms 
with  the  best  glasses ;  there  must  exist  vasa  drfercmiaf  invisible  to 
^ur  eyesy  (even  with  the  aid  of  optics,)  which  conduct  die  poUeft 
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fit)m  ^  sdgnmta  tx>  the  oraries,  hj  as  many  caaals  as  dim  are 
seeds  to  ferd&seb  It  is  not  the  only  part  of  phy  siolpgy  which  eludes 
•glasses.  Senebier  supposesy  that*  in  the  impervioixs  styles,  the  com* 
xnunication  of  the  pouen  takes  place  through  the  porous  substance 
which  composes  them,  by  the  same  mechanism  by  which,  in  £ul- 
Kard's  experiments,  coloured  water  ascended  through  every  part  of 
the  style  of  the  hemerocalus :  but  gradual  and  successive  infiltra- 
tion of  the  vegetable  semen  appears  to  us  improbable.  In  the  im« 
serious  function  of  rqmxiuction,  every  step  is  rapid,  and  this  law 
IS  common  to  all  living  bodies.  The  motions  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  sexual  narts  of  many  plants  at  the  moment  of  fecundation,. 
the  opinion  of^Linnacus,  the  inquiries  of  Bonnet,  and  the  microscopic 
discoveries  of  Hill,  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  fecundating  pollen  is 
carried  from  the  stigma  to  the  ovary  by  a  continuous  canal,  often  ' 
invisibk»  but  susceptible  of  dilation  at  the  moment  of  the  sexual 
oraism.  The  style  is  not  a  part  essentially  necessary  to  vegetable 
mi  many  plants  do  not  possess  it,  and  the  fecundation  takes  place 
Erectly  from  the  stigma  to  the  ovary.' 

This  translation  is  almost  literal ;  and  we  have  rendered  it 
in  this  manner,  verhum  verbo^  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  com* 
pressed  language  of  the  original.  We  may  add,  that  the  de- 
scription ofthis  part  of  the  flower  fills  a  page  and  a  half  of  the 
origmal. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  commendation  of  the  article  on 
the  *  atmosphere,*  but  forgot  to  observe,  that  the  author  strongly 
supports  the  opinion,  frequently  introduced  in  this  journal,  that 
evaporation  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  rain  to 
its  reformation  fr-om  its  elements. 

When  we  have  received  the  whole  of  ihe  work,  we  shall  re^ 
turn  to  it ;  and  conclude  the  present  artitle  with  an  extract  of 
a  diflferent  kind.  We  shall  select  it  from  the  account  of  the 
nrliale  {haUine), 

In  this  article,  the  author  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
those  gigantic  animals,  speaks  of  their  food,  their  amours,  &c. 
He  next  points  out  the  places  where  they  are  found,  and  their 
migrations;  describes  their  manners,  their  habits,  ^d  their  con- 
tests with  their  enemies.  ,  He  then  calls  the  attention  to  the 
boldness  and  industry  of  those  men  who  first  attempted  to 
combat  with,  and  conquer,  these  animals,  viz.  the  Biscayans.  He 
cn^ges  in  some  degree  in  the  political  history  of  this  fishery, 
so  mteresting  to  commerce,  and  speaks  in  the  following  terms 
of  the  Putcn,  who  disputed  these  advantages  with  the  B^cay- 
anS|  and  of  us,  who  have  taken  them  from  both. 

<  The  Dutch,  a  nation  patient,  oeconomical,  obstmate,  capable  of 
the  strongest  aj^catton  and  perseverance,  soon  emulated  and  thm 
rivalled  Uie  Biscayans.  Openm^  their  way  to  the  Frozen  Sm,  they 
mdckly  obtained  a  superiority  m  the  whale-fishery.  In  1613  fht 
Ptttchfirstequipped  vessels  for  this  pursuit.   There  soon  however 
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appeared,  on  die  ocean,  that  haughty  nation  which,  sammnded  br 
seas,  is  bom  to  dispute  their  dominion  with  all  those  who  are  n* 
vals  of  Its  power.  England  could  not  permit  the  Dutch  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  wh^-fishery,  without  partaking  its  advantages. 
She  therefore  employed  all  her  powers  to  possess,  exclusively,  thi» 
branch  of  commerce,  and  to  render  the  wnole  of  Europe  tributary 
to  her  industry.* 


Art.  ni. — Histoire  du  Bas-Rmptre^  deptns  Constantin  jusqi/i  la 
Prist  de  ConstantinopU  en  1453  •,  par  y.  C.  M^.  4  Fifr. 
8t«.    Paris. 

Histotj  cf  the  Lower  Empire^  from  the  Reign  of  Constantine  to  the 
Taking  of  Constantinople  in  1 453.  By  J.  C.  Royou^  faV. 
A  FRENCHMAN,  named  Le  Beau,  began  a  voluminous 
and  turgid  history  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  it  has  been  strangely 
called  \  that  is^  of  the  Roman  empire  subsequent  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  main  seat  of  ffovernraent  to  Constantinople.  That 
history  was  continued  by  another  hand)  and  completed  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  which  embraced  the  whole  period  from 
tlie  accession  of  the  first  Constantine,  about  the  year  300,  to 
the  death  of  the  last  Constantine,  in  1453.  These  twenty-five 
volumes  have  now  been  reduced,  by  a  judicious  epitomiser,  to. 
four ;  and  form  a  convenient  and  sufficiently  ample  narrative 
of  a  period,  which  Gibbon  has  illustrated  by  his  reflexions  and 
his  research. 

The  Byzantine  annals  describe  the  foundation  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  establishment,  the  controversies,  and  the  schisms  o£ 
Christianity ;  the  division  of  the  monarchy ;  the  dborders  of 
military  despotism ;  the  seditions  of  a  factious  metropolis ;  the; 
invasions  .and  settlements  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  / 
Scythia;  the  institutions  of  the  civil  lawj  the  character  and 
reUgion  of  Mahomet ;  the  crusades  of  the  Latins  in  the  East  \ 
the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  and  the  final  sul> 
version  of  the  Greek  empire.  These  events  are  narrated  with- 
out the  interruption  of  references,  or  the  ornaments  of  rhe- 
torical  diction :  the  critic  and  the  literary  lounger  may  lament  \ 
but  he  who  reads  in  order  to  recollect,  and  not  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate, will  find  himself  a  gainer  by  this  expeditioos  per- 
spicuity of  relation. 

History  ought  not  to  attempt  to  tell  every  thing  that  has 
happened  in  the  world ;  but  only  every  thing  interesting  that 
has  happened  in  it.  Whatever  can  neither  instruct  nor  amuse» 
may  be  dropped  without  hesitation.  Time  is  daily  compiling 
new  materials  for  the  annalist ;  and  firom  accumulation  ot  con- 
tiguous events,  the  necessity  of  abbreviating  those  at  a  distances  ^ 
is  iucc^ased. 
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*rtie  growth  of  soi  empire  is,  to  most  readers,  a  more  inte* 
iresting  topic  than  its  decline  and  fall :  this  is  in  human  nature  r 
on  youth  and  spring  we  fix  a  more  willing  regard  than  on  the 
maturity  of  manhood  or  of  autumn.  But  for  him  who  lores 
to  Feflect^  or  who  desires  to  be  useful,  it  is  more  necessary  to 
observe  the  gradations  of  decay  than  the  expansions  of  vigour. 
The  art  of  preserving  is  more  valuable,  and  more  difficult  than 
linft  4^  fic^iiiraigr  Conquerors  ar»  Qumerewi  ami  tibe  mb 
they  inflict  are  great.  Law-givers  are  scarce ;  and  the  benefits 
they  bestow  are  lasting.  In  the  list  of  generals,  how  few  wank 
$kiJl  in  their  profession  I  In  the  list  ^  kings,  how  few  h^ve 
attained  any  splendor  of  excellence!  By  attending  to  die 
causes  of  the  d^^ne  of  states,  the  more  inconvenient  symptoms 
of  debility  may  long  be  delayed,  and  perhaps  prevented :  it 
seems  however  to  be  the  lot  of  all  human  societies  at  length  to 
dbsolve. 

The  history  of  ancient  Constantinople  is  commonly  dioa|^ 
16  offer  only  scenes  of  intrigue ;  sovereigns  lazily  slumbering 
under  the  canopy,  and  all  that  monotonous  sloth  of  debolitj, 
which  usually  affects  a  dynasty,  in  nroportion  as  the  succession 
becomes  indisputable.  In  a  few  of  its  princes,  however,  have 
sparkled  some  remnants  of  that  vigorous  genius,  which  shone 
steadily  in  the  brighter  times  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  last 
emperor  of  Byzantium  buried  himself  gloriously  under  the  ruins 
of  the  throne,  and  died  worthy  of  being  the  last  of  the  Romans* 
Not  many  reflexions  or  observations  on  the  related  events 
are  here  interspersed  \  but  the  general  turn  of  such  as  occur  is 
unprejudiced,  respectable,and  candid.  'The  rulers  of  the  world,* 
says  this  author  in  his  preface^  *  are,  in  my  judgement,  entitled 
to  indulgent  criticism :  I  am  become  convinced  of  it,  since  I 
Bave  seen  their  most  inexorable  censors  incapable  of  managing 
^lerably  a  municipality.' 

•  The  EngHA  reader  will  chiefly  wish  to  know  how  inuch 
more,  or  less,  of  information  he  may  expect  to  find  in  this  his- 
tory than  in  that  of  Gibbon.  We  will  translate  the  whole 
teign  of  Leo  the  philosopher,  which  is  comprised  within  nar- 
rower limits  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emphe. 

^  l^eo,  called  the  philosopher,  would  have  been  little  remembered, 

had  he' not  signalised  his  reign  by  a  great  monument  of  legislation, 
^t  his  naine,  easentiaUyconneirted  widi  the  Basilica,  is  placed  by  his- 
tory be$if4e  that  of  Justinian^  Enlightened  lawgivers  are  the  bene* 
factors  of  hunian  jociety,  while  contjuerors  are  mostly  hut  its 
scourges. 

*  Leo  acced^cd  in  886;  he  had  a  brother  Alexander,  who,  like  him- 
self, was  associated  during  iftfancy  to  the  title  of  emperor  j  but  who 
derived  from  his  titular  sovereignty  nd  other  advantage  dian  that 
<>f  delivering  himself  np  to 'pleasure  without  reserve,  and  that  of 


obsemftg  fcis  ttatne  "bestde  his  brother'^on  the  decrees  ^nd  coins  of 
the  state.  Leo  ruled  alone ;  and  flattery  decorated  hhn  wkh  tlie 
epitliet  of  the  phUoeophcr^  earned  by  a  very  ordinary  taste  for  lite- 
rature,  and  for  the  scholastic  jargon  of  his  times.  As  soon  as  he 
became  master,  he  was  desirous  of  being  revenged  on  the  perfidy 
of  Santabaren,  and  began  by  displacing  Photius  his  protector.  For 
the  patriarch  at  Constantinople  was  so  considerable  a  person,  that, 
had  he  remained  in  office,  he  might  have  sl»lterea  Santabaren 
from  the  resentment  even  of  his  sover^gn.  A  general  and  a  post* 
master  of  the  empire  appeared  in  the  great  chnrch,  read  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  audience  an  accusation  against  Photius, 
declared  him  to  have  forfeited  his  dignity,  and  conducted  him  into 
a  monastery  of  the  city.  They  ii^dmced  the  clergy  to  appoint  for 
his  successor,  Ste|^ien,  a  brother  of  the  emperor,  tJien  sixteen  yeart 
of  age. ,  This  scrupulous  young  prelate,  desirous  of  overcoming 
the  importunate  ardours  of  his  youth,  took  refrigeratory  medicines, 
Vrhich  bi-ought  him  to  an  untimely  grave,  rhotius  lived  many 
years  in  his  convent.  He  had  been  anathematised  by  nme  popes, 
and  had  given  occasion  to  a  schism,  which  lasted  thirty  years. 
Santabaren  was  scourged,  blinded,  and  banished. '  The  irregulaf* 
punishment  of  these  prelates,  toward  whom  no  legal  formalitie* 
were  observed,  attracted  the  pity  of  the  people  toward  them:  even 
Leo  appeared  to  repent  his  cruelty :  he  recalkd  Santabai^,  and 
settled  on  him  an  annuity. 

*  A  war  was  begun  in  889  hy  the  Bulgarians,  who,  tired  of  a  re- 
pose they  had  observed  for  generations,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Greeks  in  Macedonia.  The  king  of  Bulgaria,  Symeon,  cut  off  the 
noses  of  his  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  to  Constantinople  in  this 
trondition.  Leo,  very  indignant  at  the  affront,  sent  acrpss  the  Da- 
nube for  Hungarians  to  march  into  Bulgaria.  The  proper  appel- 
lation of  these  HUns  was  Magiars :  diey  had  formerly  come  from 
the  east,  where  they  were  settled  near  the  sources  of  the  Jaik  5 
whether  they  staid  behind  when  their  countrymen  first  crossed  the 
Volga,  or  whether  they  returned  thither  after  the  death  of  Attila. 
Expelled  from  these  regions  by  their  neighbours  the  Tat^inaces, 
some  withdrew  south-eastward  to  Circassiai  others  passed  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  crossed  Moldavia,  which  diey  afterwards  occupied,  and 
entered  Transylvania.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  Great  Moravia, 
which  Aen  comprehended  what  is  now  called,  after  these  barba- 
rians, Hungary.  They  are  said,  on  their  arrival,  to  have  been  a 
nation  of  zl  6,000  men,  beside  women  and  children.  Ferocious, 
faithless,  without  religion,  they  lived  on  horseback  and  in  motion, 
fed  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  honey,  and  by  the  raw  flesh  and  milk 
of  their  cattle.  Their  waggons  were  their  only  houses,  hides  and 
fleeces  their  onlv  garments ;  they  bore  half-naked  a  rigorous  cli- 
mate. Then-  pnsoners  they  usually  slaughtered,  eating  their  hearts 
and  drinking  their  blood.  To  give  no  nold  to  their  enemies,  \\\hj 
rfiaved  their  heads.  They  were  fierce,  seditious,  stirring,  pitiless 
to  die  slightest  faults,  impetuous,  yet  gloomy  and  silent.  Tlie 
Vonien  scarred  the  faces  of  the  children  at  their  birth,  to  accustom 
them-  not  to  mind  the  pain  or  appearance  of  a  wound.  They  were 
taught  to  manage  horses,  and  dioot  with  the  bow.    These  nations 
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«sed  the  sword  but  little  i  ther  did  not  encamp  bdund  intrench^ 
inents :  till  the  day  of  battle,  tne  different  families  and  tribes  lived 
apart.  Instead  ot  dividing  in  battle,  lU:e  the  Greeks,  into  three  co- 
kanns,  they  formed  but  one  mass,  separated  by  small  intervals,  and 
a  reserve.  They  loved  to  fight  at  a  distance,  and  to  employ  the 
stratagems  of  war.  Obstinate  in  pursuit,  ^ey  would  hunt  down 
the  very  last  of  their  enemies.  Such  were  the  dangerous  auxilia- 
ries to  whom  Leo  applied.  They  at  first  beat  the  Bmgarians.  But 
Leo  having  suffered  himself  to  be  amused  by  proposals  of  peace 
from  Svmeon,  and  having  imprudently  withdrawn  his  army,  the 
vanquished  made  an  irruption  among  the  Hungarians^  and  put 
every  thing  to  fire  and  sword.  The  emperor,  intimidated  by  the 
misfortune  of  his  new  allies,  made  a  shameful  peace  with  the  Bul- 
garians. These  soon  grew  tired  of  it,  and  exterminated  a  Greek 
army,  which  comprehended  many  Asiatic  and  European  troops. 

*  To  console  himself  for  thesfe  reverses,  the  emperor  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  legislation.  From  Justinian  to 
Phocas,  Latin  had  been  the  language  of  the  courts  of  justice. 
From  the  time  of  Phocas,  it  was  Greek.  The  laws  of  Justinian 
continued  in  use  ;  they  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time 
of  that  emperor,  or  shortly  after.  The  constitutions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding princes  were  successively  added.  The  Roman  jurispru- 
dence having  lost  groimd  continually  to  the  time  of  Basil,  that 
,  prince  thougnt  fit  to  form  a  new  body  of  law.  He  caused  to  be 
drawn  up  an  abridgement  of  jurisprudence  called  the  Pr^Aeiroia, 
or  Manual,  divided  into  forty  books.  Leo  retouched  it,  and  gave 
it  a  better  form.  He  moreover  published  113  novcU  (Mr.  Gibbon 
prefers  this  equivocal  word  to  tne  barbarous  substantive  novella^ 
and  epitomes  of  the  edicts ;  but  his  principal  work  was  the  comni- 
lation  of  the  Basilica  in  sixty  books :  those  of  Justinian  formed  tne 
basis.  Leo  added  the  laws  of  the  successors  of  that  prince,  re- 
trenchingwhatever  was  superfluous,  contradictory,  or  abolished  by 
usage.  These  were  called  the  First  Basilicals,  because  others  ap- 
peared afterwards.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son  of  Leo^ 
corrected  them :  this  second  edition  was  called  the  Later  Basilicals ;  a 
name  which  answers  to  royal  edicts,  the  emperors  being  often  called 
hasiUU  in  Greek,  or  kings.  The  collection  of  Justinian  was  forgotten: 
the  new  body  of  law  became  the  rule  of  the  tribunals,  until  me  end 
of  the  empire.  While  in  the  West  jurisprudence  was  buried  in  the 
darkness  of  barbarism,  it  was  preserved  in  the  East  with  the  wrecks 
of  ancient  literature,  so  that  there  was  hardly  any  instruction  but  at 
Constantinople. 

*  The  imwarlike  taste  of  Leo  sensibly  encouraged  the  enemies  of 
the  empire.  While  he  was  employing  his  soldiers  to  build  churches, 
the  Bulgarians  recommenced  their  intrusions,  and  the  Saracens  at- 
tacked  anv  city  which  offered  a  prospect  of  pillac^e.  Those  of 
Afirica,  after  having  taken  one  cA  the  strongest  puces  in  Sicily, 
passed  into  Italy,  where  they  seized  on  Reggio  and  Cosenza. 
Those  of  Cilicia  made  themselves  masters  en  Seleucia  on  the 
shore  of  the  Cilician  sea,  of  the  island  Lenmos,  and  of  Demetrias 
in  Thessaljr.  They  made  a  more  important  expedition  in  attackmg 
Thessalonica,  which,  next  to  Constantinople,  was  then  the  first  city 
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of  the  empire.  Situate  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  which  hore  its 
name,  the  beauty  and  conTenience  of  its  harbour  had  attracted  the 
riches  of  Asia;  of  Greece*  and  of  the  Arckipelanan  islands.  The 
river  Axius*  the  greatest  in  Macedonia,  enters  the  sea  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood)  and  brought  from  the  interior  the  productions  of  a  hu&f 
^gricylture.  This  opulence  tempted  the  Saracens,  who  employed 
a  new  method  to  scale  the  place.  They  fastened  their  vessels  two' 
together,  and  bulk  between  a  high  platform  of  masts  and  beams, 
from  wUch  they  marched  level  on  to  the  rampart  The  town  was 
taken  by  assault.  The  Saracens,  after  much  bloodshed,  carried  off 
22000  captives,  and  so  prodigious  a  booty,  that  the  warehouses  of 
Tripoli  in  Syria,  whither  they  carried  it,  were  insufficient  to  contsda 
their  plunder.  Such  were  the  natural  advantages  of  Thessalonica^. 
that,  a  few  years  after  this  disaster,  all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared,  and 
it  seemed  to  have  entirely  resumed  its  former  lustre  and  profperity. 

*  A  fourth  marriage  of  the  emperor  appeared  very  scandalous  to 
the  empire.  This  voluptuous  prince  had  at  first  a  wise  and  vir-r 
tuous  wife ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  mistress,  as  corrupt  as  she  was. 
beautiful,  who  poisoned  her  husband  in  order  to  belong  more  en« 
tirely  to  the  emperor.  Leo  did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  her  the 
title  of  empress,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  This  union,  an  J' 
a  third,  which  the  emperor  contracted,  were  of  short  duration.  An- 
other woman,  named  Zoe,  drew  his  affection ;  but  he  chose  to  wait 
till  she  had  given  him  a  pledge  of  her  ferdlity,  before  he  would 
take  her  to  wife.  She  was  four  years  before  she  had  a  male  child. ' 
A  few  dap  after,  the  emperor  married  her,  and  the  child  was  bap- 
tised Constantine.  The  patriarch  Nicolas  refused  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction, excommunicated  the  clerk  who  had  performed  the  cere^ 
mony,  and  interdicted  to  the  emperor  admission  to  church.  The 
prince  came,  but  through  a  private  door.  The  Greek  clergy,  who 
allowed  their  priesthood  to  live  with  wives  married  before  ordina- 
tion, had  objections  to  second  and  abhorrence  for  fourth  marriages. 
Neidier  the  dignit/6f  emperor,  nor  the  interest  of  the  empire,  which 
required  that  no  spot  should  attach  to  the  birth  of  the  heir  appa> 
rent,  could  influence  this  harsh  and  inflexible  prelate.  He  was  de- 
posed,  and  suppler  bishops  were  found  to  authorise  by  dispensations 
the  marriage  of  the  prince. 

*  Some  years  after,  Leo  was  attacked  with  a  mortal  disease.     It 
'  was  customary  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  for  the  emperors  to  preach 

a  sermon  to  the  senate  and  court.  Leo,  faint  with  suffering,  could 
only  pronounce  these  few  words :  "  Remember  a  prince,  who  go- 
verned you  with  mildness ;  and  show  your  fipratitude  to  my  son  and 
to  my  wife."  They  promised  it  collectively,  and  retired  in  tears. 
Leo  appointed  for  his  successor  his  brother  Alexander,  with  the  re- 
quest, or  condition,  that  he  would  appoint  the  infant  Constantine. 

'  Leo,  though  mild,  was  pursued  by  conspiracy.  An  assassin 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  him  in  the  church  with  a  stick :  the  tor- 
ments inflicted  on  this  malefactor  did  not  obtain  the  name  of  any 
suborner,  or  accomplice.  The  abridger  of  the  Universal  History 
attributes  this  crime  to  the  fanatical  impression  of  displeasure  ex- 
cited by  the  fourth  marriage  s  but  it  Is  anterior  to  that  ixicident 
by  three  years. 
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•  •  Leo  bas  bequeathed  to  us  one  yery  curious  work,  his  Tactics- 
M'crizerof  translated  h  into  French,  with  remarics.  This  treati* 
ihentions  many  particulars  which  can  be  collected  /rom  no  other 
irmrcer  Every  morning  and  evening  a  public  prayer  was  mado^  in 
the  camp :  on  the  eve  of  a  battlr,  a  priest  went  round  to  rorinkle  the 
army  with  holy  water.  Leo  relates  without  any  mark  of  <£sappro- 
»bation  the  custpm  of  jpoisoning  the  arrows.  Many  other  military 
and  religions  works  or  this  pnnce  stHl  exist  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Vatican,  and  of  Florence ;  among  them  a  letter  in  the  episcopal 
style,  addressed  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  thcih  to  live  a  Christian 
Irtc.  Among  his  many  monasteries,  Leo  founded  one  S^r  eunuchs 
only.  At  this  period  every  thing,  even  devotion,.  Had  an  afected 
and  singular  character/ 

It  Will  on  comparison  immediately  be  perc^md^  dnt  tlie 
phik>6Ciphic  refiexiom  of  Mr.  Gibbon  do  not  atosi^  for  Ids 
barrenness  rf  feet  \  and  that  this  history  of  the  Gredc  empire 
may  still  be  read  ^"ith  instruction,  after  perusing  the  declama- 
tory but  not  critical  abridgement  of  the  same  period>  contained 
in  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  FalL 

The  great  lesson,  which  the  reigns  of  the  Byzantine  prince* 
are  adapted  to  teach  and  to  inforce^is  the  importance  of^a  total 
abstmence  in  the  magistrate  from  theological  interference  aikl' 
dogmatism^  Let  htm  strictlv  respect  the  political  equality  of 
r^igious  sects,  vid  not  unlock  the  gates  t/i  adTastcement  ta  the 
select  or  the  alternate  favourites  of  controversy..  Whatever  im- 
pties  in  the  magistrate  an  opinioi^  ou|;ht  to  be  shunned  as  a 
badge  of  partiality  and  a  harbinger  of  injustice^  For  waat  of 
this  precaution,  the  Constanthiopolitan  cro\vn  became  the  foot- 
ball of  patriarchs  and  priests  %.  and  was  tossed  to  new  dynasties, 
and  upstarts,  not  for  the  imperial  virtues  of  military  excellence 
or  legislative  wisdom,  but  for  preaching  to-  seditious  attroop- 
mcnts  about  the  fractions  of  the  trinity,  or  heading  the  statua* 
ries  in  riots  of  the  iconochsts.  The  emperors,  who  lent  an 
car  to  the  alarms  and  apprehensions  of  their  clerry,  became 
e^'entually  the  puppets  of^  their  patriarchs,  and  sullied  their 
IWids  in  the  innocent  blood  of  the  zealous  but  ignorant 
pitpils  of  fanaticism.  Their  empire  weakened  by  drvreion,  thetr 
sway  reviled  by  the  persecuted  with  hereditary  obstinacy  of 
discontent,  the  intolerant  sovereigns  have  all  descended  with 
unfavourable  tinges  to  posterity,  and  miss  their  natural  chinre 
for  a  lenient  civility  of  estimate.  A  real  feebleness  of  mind  is 
however  implied  in  the  magistrate's  anxiety  about  symbolic  for- 
mulas ;  so  true  is  the  observation  of  an  historian  of  our  own 
times  i^—reltgiosa  dissidia  vix  ttnqtmm  nisi  sub  imb^li  itf^k  jfo- 
ewjse  deprehitides^ 
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Thg  Naturml  History  of  Fishes^  dedicaUi  to  Anne  CaroTtm  la  Cep^df^ 
by  M.  la  Cepide.     Vol.  V.     ^to.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

WE  at  last  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  which  has 
engaged  so  much  of  our  attention.  When  we  entered  on  thisr 
tasdky  our  systematic  knowledge  of  these  animals  was  imperfect^ 
and  the  species  described  comparatively  few.  Artedi  and  Lin- 
naeus had  only  sketched  the  outline  or  a  system,  which  fiiture 
naturalists  were  destined  to  fill  ujp.  Bloch,  in  his  splendid 
work|  which  is  within  the  reach  of  few  philosophers,  has  de- 
scribed and  engraved  only  523  species.  Linnaeus,  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  System  of  Nature,  described  479,  which  Gmelin 
fias  nearly  doubled,  having  added  355  5  so  that  the^  whol# 
known,  before  the  present  publication,  was  834  species.  This 
work,  however,  offers  us  not  less  than  1463.  Of  these,  339  ha4 
not  been  noticed  by  any  naturahst ;  and  629  had  not  appeareJ 
in  the  most  approved  systems.  Some  of  these  may  seem  to  btf 
varieties  only;  but  from  Commerson*s  MSS.,and  the  acquisitiont 
of  the  numerous  scientific  travellers  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  real  species  now  added  must  be  numerous. 

Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  a  •  Di^ourse  on  Fishing,  on  the 
Knbwledge  of  fossile  Fishes,  and  some  general  Properties  of 
Fishes.*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  M.laCe* 
pede's  knowledge  of  these  animals  is  limited,  and  scarcely  extendi 
beyond  what  an  observation  of  their  manners  in  a  glass  vasft 
would  supply  J  yet  we  meet  in  this  discourse  with  some  facts^ 
apparently  important,  which  we  shall  shortly  notice.  We  have 
not  often  enlarged  on  these  parts  of  the  work;  for,  in  general, 
*  Declamation  roars  where  Science  sleeps/ 

*  Fishing,'  observes  M.  la  Ccpcde, '  preceded  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  is  contemporary  with  hunting ;  but  there  is  this  difieren(^ 
between  hunting  and  fishing,  that  the  latter  is  suitable  to  the  mo^ 
civilised  nations,  and  that,  so  far  from  opposing  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  it  multiplies  their  best  conse-i 
quenc^s.' 

We  have  selected  this  as  a  specimen  of  those  sounding  sen- 
tences, those  nng^  canora,  which  abound  in  the  dissertations  tqi 
€ach  volume,  without  the  slightest  support  from  history  or  facl^ 
Fishing  haa  been  chiefly  the  resoiu-ce  of  nations  the  kast  dvi- 
lised^andthe  most  indigent ;  employed  from  absolute  necessitj^ 
onlja  by  those  to  whonMiunting  and  agriculture  vrwr^  upknov/tf 
and,  bv  others,  to  avoid  the  most  lingering  death.  The  Ichthy- 
ophagi  were  a  nation  despised  even  m  eany  tinies,  '  TKe  lETgyp- 
tkna  jiUioned  fidtes  ;  and  we  recollect  onh^  two  •passages  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  th^  crew  of  Ulysses  ate  these  ammals,  vizi 
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A  369,  M  880 ;  and»  in  each,  extreme  hunger  is  alleged  as  the 
apology,  and  in  the  same  words. 

*  Mother  of  navigatioii,  it  {fching)  prospers  with  thb  first  exer- 
tion of  human  intSlect.  In  proportion  as  science  renders  the 
admirable  art  of  constructing  and  directing  vessels  more  perfect, 
the  art  of  fishing  multiplies  its  instruments,  lengthens  its  nets,  in* 
Tents  new  means  of  success ;  connects  a  greater  number  of  men  ^ 
penetrates  the  most  profound  abysses ;  draws  the  objects  of  its  un^ 
varied  pursuit  from  their  most  secret  recesses,  and  pursues  them  to 
the  extranity  of  the  globe.  For  these  reasons,  pN?Hiaps  within  a 
few  ages  only,  has  man  been  able  to,  display,  on  all  the  rivers  and 
seas  in  the  world,  this  great  art  of  concerting  his  plans,  imiting  his 
efforts,  varying  his  attacks,  dividing  his  labours,  combining  his  ope- 
rations, arranging  his  seasons  reaching  distant  seas,  and  catching 
his  prey,  by  conquering,  if  I  may  so  speak,  seasons  and  climates, 
imchained  winds,  and  overwhelming  waves.' 

This  description  is  splendid,  though  scarcely  applicable  to  any 
fishery.  No  fishes  are  pursued  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
ocean ;  and  in  the  whale-fishery,  of  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  had  an  obscure  view,  the  only  one  carried  on  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  animal  is  caught  when  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
fisure  for  a  supply  of  air. 

M.  la  Ccpede,  after  glancing  at  the  numbers  of  the  inhaUtants 
of  the  waters,  and  the  natural  mummies,  viz.  the  fossil  remains 
of  these  animals,  discovered  in  different  rocks,  next  de^ribes 
the  skeletons  of  fish  of  various  orders.  In  this  part  we  m^ 
with  ^ome  novelty,  which  we  shall  selea. 

*  Before  we  leave  the  skeletons  of  the  thoracic  fishes,  we  shaD 
point  out  a  singular  articulation,  that  seems  to  have  escaped  every 
osteoto^st,  which  I  have  discovered  and  explained  in  my  class,  at 
the  National  Museum,  since  the  year  1795. 

<  It  may  be  called  the  annular  artkulaiion*  It  is,  in  fact,  com- 
posed of  two  complete  bony  rin^  that  play  in  each  other,  like  the 
links  of  a  chain.  Every  osteologist  will  perceive,  that  the  link 
which  moves  in  the  other  must  be  formed  in  a  particular  manner ; 
'  and  this  mav  pHexhaps  throw  a  new  light  on  the  general  question, 
te^)ectin^  tne  increase  of  bony  organs, 

'  Hiis  kind  of  articulation  belongs  to  bones  of  about  a  decfmeter 
m  len^,  which  have  been  often  observed  in  large  coUeotions  of 
S|atur^  history,  distantly  resembling  a  flattened  head,  somewhat 
round,  and  terminating  in  a  long  curved  beak,  which  has  been 
s^ed  the  jaw-bone  of  a  large  fish. 

*  We  have  found  that  these  bones  were  only  large  fins*,  proper 
to  support  the  first  radii,  the  pointed  radii  of  the  anal  fin  of^many 
dboraac  fishes,  particularly  in  some  chxtodons,  acanthinions,  and 


•  ^MtrttHf  t1i0  word  here  cnqployed,  H  not  prapettjr  ttie  fin*  but  tte  prPCMt 
of  bocMe  to  vteblbe  finis  affixed.    We  tiaire  no  ^quivafeiit  BofttililvSK 
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acanthures.  The  lower  poitioxi  of  die  aiumkr  articulatum  is  1^^ 
very  flat,  roun4ed  at  the  bottom^  on  the  topi  and  in  front.  Tnis 
'  partt  vfb^  is  somewhat  spheroidal.  Is  terminated,  on  the  top  of  its 
posterior  side,  ky  an  aiK>physis  twice  as  long  as  the  flattened  sphae- 
roid,  very  slender  ana  strait,  convex  in  the  front,  a  little  flattened 
behind,  compressed  at  its  extremity,  and  raised  almost  vertically. 

*  The  flattened  and  irregular  snhneroid  is  covered  with  indenta- 
tions and  ribs  which  converge  at  its  lowest  part ;  and  it  is  in  diis 
lowest  part,  situated  almost  under  the  long  apophysis,  thas  we  dis- 
cover  the  true  rings.  Each  of  these  rin|;s  supports  one  of  the  first 
sharp  radii  of  the  anal  fin,  \^ose  pertorated  basis  forms  aaother 
ring,  connected  with  one  of  those  of  the  flattened  spbasrotd.* 

In  a  former  introductCMry  discourse)  our  author  had  supposed 
that  the  gUls  of  fishes  decoihposed  water,  as  the  lungs  of  animals 
decompose  air.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  was^  he  thinks,  db* 
sorbed,  and  the  hydrogen  conveyed  to  the  air-bladder;  an 
opinion  not  wholly  improbablei  since  hydrogen  had  been  found 
in  the  air-bladdef,  and  fishes  have  lived  in  water  deprived  of  air 
by  boiling,  provided  the  water  was  frequently  renewed.  This 
fine-spim  system  is  hoWever  of  little  value,  since  the  air-bladders 
of  those  fishes  which  yielded  hydrogen,  when  examined  in  a 
firesher  state,  have  afibrdcd  only  common  air ;  and  we  know 
that  water,  deprived  of  air,  soon  again  absorbs  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. A  more  obvious  and  a  less  objectionable  idea  is  one 
that  we  have  formerly  stated,  viz.  that  the  air-bladder,  besides 
its  obvious  use,  is  a  reservoir  to  supply  pure  air  in  emergencies. 
jOf  course,  its  contents  must  be,  in  different  circumstances, 
various,  as  the  oxygen  is  soon  absorbed  5  for  atmospheric  air  is 
not  a  chemical  union  of  its  component  parts,  but  only  a  firm  at- 
tractive cohesion.  The  author  who  supplied  M.  la  Ccpede  with 
one  part  of  his  argument,  viz,  M.  de  Buniva  of  Turin,  speaks 
uf  fishes  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  infusory  apimals 
of  water.  This  is  however  an  uncertain  speculation.  Fishes  re- 
quire a  very  small  proportion  of  nourishment,  or  their  digestion 
is  rapid,  since  their  stomachs  are  usually  found  empty  after 
deatiu  We  speak  not  of  carnivorous  fishes,  but  of  those  whose 
food  is  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind.  In  a  vase,  they  scarcely 
ever  seem  to  feed;  but  this  is  a  forced  state,  an  unnatural  situa- 
tion. In  rivers  they  find  weeds  and  worms  in  profusion,  thotish 
they  aqpparently  remain,  often  many  days,  in  an  inactive,  torpid 
state;  the  water  supplying,  as  in  vegetables,  the  little  nourish- 
ment they  require.  Insects  form  apparently  their  luxuries,  for 
which  they  risk  their  lives,  and  often  pay  the  forfeit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  lives  of  fishes,  though  we  know  little 
of  their  economy,  seems  to  be  spent  at  the  bottom  of  the  se^ 
and  of  the  deepest  rivers.  In  the  bays,  and  on  the  banks',  f^i. 
only  apjpear  when  a  genial  sun  calls  them  to  their  sport^tfar^ed 
nature  mperiously  commands  them  to  seek  a  iplace 
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fatore  dffitpringy  or  when  the  OTerflowmg  dnyxiads  re^irv  a 
more  extensive  range  in  other  seas,  and  find  a  ciestnictive  ty« 
rant  In  man^  or  some  monarch  of  the  ocean.  The  bottom  of 
the  sea,  like  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  has  a  uniform  tern* 
perature.  This  is  the  residence  of  fishes  in  the  coldest  seasons* 
where  thev  perhaps  remain  Hke  the  animals  that  lie  torpid  du*^ 
ring  the  wmter.  Many  saline  substances  destroy  them :  a  larger 
proportion  of  common  sak  has  this  effect  \  and  M.  de  Buniva 
tells  usy  that  a  small  portion  of  sulphur,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
preserve  their  lives,  when  the  water  is  infected  with  the  most 
noxious  gases.  The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  excites  feeling 
too  painful  to  permit  our  enlarging.  The  author  takes  his 
leave  of  the  world  of  science,  since  ail  his  earthly  enjoyments 
are  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  an  amiable  wife.  He  has  embalmed 
her  name  and  her  memory  by  distinguishing  three  species  un« 
der  the  appellation  of  Anna  Carolina  >»this  volume  it  also  da» 
4icated  to  her  memory. 

'DEDICATION. 

*  To  the  mild  Benevolence, 

*  The  profound  Sensibility,  the  interesting  Graee, 

*  The  superior  Genius 

*  Of  Aime  Caroline  Hubert  Jub^  la  C^pede, 

*  The  Homage  • 

*  Of  Love,  Gratitude,  and  eternal  Regret.' 

The  I4f)th  genus,  the  first  of  the  present  voltmic,  is  % 
new  one  from  Commerson,  the  cirrhitus;  and  the  only 
species  is  distinguished  by  the  trivial  name  of  maculatus.  It 
greatly  resembles  the  thoracic  fishes,  particularlv  the  holoceiitri, 
and  should  rank  the  first  among  the  abdommales.  The  fts- 
ciated  cheilodactylus  is  also  new,  and  found  among  the  acqui- 
sitions from  Holland. 

The  cobites  are  well  known  :  the  C.  barbatula  and  t«nia  oc« 
cur  in  Gmelin-  The  C,  tricirrhata  is  new,  and  discovered  by 
M.  Noel  in  the  running  waters  near  Rouen.  The  C.  fossilis 
of  Linnxus  is  removed  to  a  separate  genus,  under  the  same 
trivial  name  •,  and  the  C.  anableps  forms  also  another  genus^ 
under  the  appellation  of  anableps  Surinamensis.  The  eye  of 
this  animal  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  noticed  by  us  in  our  re- 
view of  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute, 
where  it  was  described  by  the  present  author.  Two  other  spe- 
cies  of  mud"fislies  are  separated  from  the  genus  cobitis,  imder 
the  name  of  fundalus,  viz.  the  C.  hcterodita  and  Japonica  of 
litnnsus. 

*The  colubrina  Chlnensis,  a  new  fish,  for  which  M.hiCJpede 

^.is  formed  a  particular  genus,  is  described  from  a  beautiful 

♦  ^Ua2  ^^^^^8  found  among  the  plunder  of  HoRaxtd.    It  is 

^bgaiio wi^'^6^^  in  this  group  fit)m  its  serpentiform  appcsB* 
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The  i^xt  genus  is  the  amia,  of  which  also  there  is  a  single 
spedes,  viz.  the  A.  calva  of  lixinKus.  The  butyrinus  bananiu 
lis  from  C(»ni&er80ii»  greathr  resembling  the  A.  calva,  but  di*» 
stiaguiahed  by  the  len^  of  its  head.  The  hautin  of  Rondekt 
forms  also  a  distinct  gfmas»  from  its  possessing  three  dorsal  fins, 
with  but  one  anal.  The  former  is  rare :  and  with  only  a  single 
anal  £»)  the  peculiarity  is  singular.  It  is  styled  tripteronotus 
hautin.  The  ompok  siluroides  is  also  ntw»  from  the  Dutch 
cpUectioa. 

The  siluri  art  numerous,  and  have  not  yet  been  properly 
distinguished,  diough  Bloch  has  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
tp  reduce  th^  to  order.  We  shall  select,  at  one  view*  our 
authw's  arrangementi  in  nearly  his  own  words  j  but  in  some 
parts  shorten,  and  in  others  add  to  them  from  a  different  pCMT-^ 
tioii  of  the  section. 

The  siluiii  as  combined  by  preceding  naturalists,  form  a  too 
numerous   and   undistinguished  group.     Bloch  has   divided 
them  into  three  genera ;  but  his  arrangement  is  neither  suffi- 
•  cjently  minute,  nor  scientific :  to  which  may  be  added,  that  nU'» 
merous  new  genera  will  not  submit  to  his  classification.    All 
the  siluri  have  the  head  covered  with  large  and'hard  scales,  or 
with  a  ^imy  skin :  their  mouth  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
their  qiuzzle  \  their  jaws  are  furnished  with  whiskers;  and  the 
first  ray  of  their  pectoral  fins,  and  that  of  their  dorsal  fin,  are 
hard,  strong,  and  (rften  serrated :  one  of  these  has  at  least  these 
characters.   Their  body  is  large :  a  mucous  substance  penetrates 
almost  all  their  integuments.    But  the  author  considers,  as  true 
siluri,  those  only  whose  dorsal  fin  is  very  short  and  single, 
which,  in  this  and  other  respects,  resemble  so  much  the  glanis, 
constantly  distinguished  as  siluri.    In  the  second  genus,  he 
places  the  fishes,  which,  like  the  charmuth  of  the  Nue,  h^ve  a 
single  but  very  long  dorsal  fin,  from  this  called  macropterono** 
tus.    For  the  third,  he  reserves  the  species  called  by  naturalists 
the  silurus  electricus,  which  has  ,one  dorsal  fin  only  y  but  thisfin 
is  merely  an  adipose  excrescence,  which  rises  near  the  caudal. 
This  has  the  singular  appellationof  malacopterums,  from  /xaAaxof  ^ 
soft,  itrep^v  fin,  and  oypa,  tail.    The  fourth  genus  contains  .the 
bagrus,  and  those  which,  like  this  fish,  have  the  dorsal  fin  sup^ 
ported  \jfj  radii,  and  a  second  dorsal  wholly  adipose,  styled  pi** 
melodes,  fatty.  The  fifth  comprises  those,  which,  independently 
of  a  radiated  dorsal,  and  a  second  dorsal,  simply  fatty,  have  a 
more  or  less  considerable  part  of  their  sides  fiimished  with  a.   * 
sort  of  armour  formed  of  laminae,  large,  hard,  and  often  stuck 
with  small  points*    The  name  is  doras,  from  the-Greek  term  of 
a  coat  of  maiL    In  the  sixth  genus  are  the  species,  discovered 
by  Commerson,  which,  offering  two  dorsal  fins  supported  by 
radii,  have  their  sides  raised,  longitudinally,  by  laminae  or  di- 
stinct scales ;  this  genu«  is  styled  pogQnaUuis>  from  the  bearded 
App.  Vol.  1.  2N  n        \ 
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jaw.  The  seventh  contains  the  calichthus,  and  all  those  fis&e^ 
with  large  laminae  on  their  sides,  two  fins  on  their  backs,  radii ' 
on  each  of  their  fins,  but  with  one  only  on  the  second  dorsad : 
it  is  styled  catapliractus,  an  appellation  not  new.  The  eighth 
genus  contains  those  whose  long  tsdb  are  terminated  by  s 
second  dorsal* and  an  anal  fin,  both  confoundckl  with  the  cau- 
dal. Thb  genus  is  named  plotos,  from  the  readiness  with  which» 
by  the  assistance  of  these  powerful  organs,  they  swim.  In  the 
ninth  genus  are  arranged  those  fishes  which  have  two  dorsal  fins, 
the  second  fiitty,  without  whiskers  (a^eneiosb,  without  a  beard). 
To  the  tenth  belong  the  species  which  have  two  dorsal  fins, 
each  fortified  by  radii ;  the  first  radius  of  the  first  fin  very  long, 
strong,  and  indented  *,  the  muzzle,  with  respect  to  the  other 
dimensions,  very  long ;  and  the  jaws  without  a  beard.  Tl]«  ap- 
pellation is  from  macroramphosis,  a  long  muzzle.  In  the  efe- 
venth  are  those  species  which,  not  having  received  any  whisk- 
ers, raise  on  their  backs  two  fins,  supported  by  radii  more  or 
less  numerous,  and,  being  without  teedi,  have  their  giUs  covered 
with  opercula  armed  with  one  or  more  points :  centranodon, 
from  YMvrp^v  a  prickle,  and  o^vo^ovs  without  teeth. 

We  need  not  enlarge  farther  on  these  eleven  genera,  which 
chiefly  contain  the  siluri  of  Linnseus  and  Gmehn.  The  lori- 
caria  comprise  only  the  L«  cataphracta  of  Linnaeus ;  the  L.  pie- 
costomos  being  referred  to  a  new  genus,  the  hypostomus,  with 
the  trivial  name  of  guacari.  Two  other  new  genera  fellow, 
each  containingonly  a  single  species — viz.  the corydoras  Geof- 
froy,  from  the  I)utch  spoils^  and  the  tachysurus  Sinensis,  a  fish 
described  from  some  Chinese  drawings,  resembling  greatly  the 
siluri  and  their  congeneres.  ^ 

The  genus  salmo  is  limited*  by  our  author,  and  some  of  its 
species  referred  to  different  genera.  The  description  of  the 
miners  of  this  fish  is  more  full  and  more  correct  than  usual. 
Two  circumstances  are,  however,  omitted^ — the  apparent  ccm- 
stancy  whh  which  the  same  fishes  return  to  the  same  rivers^  and, 
we  may  add,  the  difierent  seasons  in  which  they  invariaUy  fire- 
quent  neighbouring  rivers.  The  first  has  been  ascertained  by 
marking  the  fish,,  when  caught,  and  again  setting  it  at  liberty. 
Another  singularity  is,  that  they  are  infested  by  a  puleic  only 
when  they  are  in  season.  In  this,  the  lobster  agrees  with  the ' 
salmon :  the  red  lice  which  infest  the'  gills  of  this  fish  are  an 
ifi^varia^ble  proof  of  its  goodness  and  high  flavour.  Four  new 
species  are  added :  one  ^om  Commerson. 

The  salmo  eperlanus  of  Linnaeus  (the  smek),  the  S.  saums 
and  fastens,  are  numbered  among  the  osmeri,  in  a  separate  ge- 
nus, in  which  we  find  tvva  other  species  from  Bloch,  and  one 
from  Plumier. 

The  corcgonus  comprehends  the  S.  hvaretus,  wiA  the  va- 
riety B.,  pidschian,  schokur,  nasus^  thynsdlus,  vimb»,  migrato* 
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ritiB  MiiJIfiri,  autumnalisy  sdbula,  peled,  marwnai  marxnolat 
wartmanni,  oxyrynchus,  leucicbthys,  L.  with  the  cortgonut  Tar. 
B.  from  Artedi)  and  another  species  from  Fliunier's  clrawings* 
The  characinus  includes  abo  many  q>ecies  arranged  mider  the 
genus  sakno  by  LinnKu»--^*  the  S.  arg«nteu$»  oentex,  gibbo* 
8US,  notatusy  bimaculatus,  immaculatus>  cyprinoides,  Niloticus^ 
^gyptius,  pulvenilentus,  and  anostomus.  Td  this  ?enus,  five 
other  species  are  added  from  Bloch.  The  S.  rhombeus  of  L* 
forms  a  separate  genus,  serrasahnus,  with  the  trivial  name  of 
rhomboides.  It  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  salmon 
and  the  clnpei. 

The  elops  comprehends  but  one  species,  viz^  the  saurus*  It 
resembles  the  salmon,  but  is  separated  from  it  evoi  by  Linnants. 
The  megalops  filamentosus  resembles  the  former,  but  is  perhaps 
property  separated.  It  is  described  from  the  MSS.  of  Commer- 
son.  The  notocanthus  nasus,  frt>m  Bloch,  resembles  dw  tri- 
churi,  except  that  it  has  ventral  fins. 

The  esox  (the  pike)  is  a  well  known  genus.  The  E.  Ameri* 
canus  of  our  aumor  is  the  £.  lucius  Americanus  var.  B.  of 
Linnaeus.  The  other  species  of  the  Swedish  naturalist,  arranged 
under  the  genus  esox,  are  the  £.  belone,  argenteus,  niarginatusy 
Brasiliensis,  gymnocephahis,  and  viridis;  though  the  trivial 
names  are  not  always  the  same.  The  £.  chirocentrus  is  de« 
scribed  from  Commerson. 

The  other  Linnzan  species  of  esox  are  divided  amcmg  dif-^ 
ferent  genera :  the  genus  synodus,  for  instance,  contains  tne  £.  ' 
synodus  and  vulpes.    The  synodus  Malabaricus  b  the  £.  Mala- 
Ixuricus  of  Bloch.    The  £•  Chineasis  and  macrocephalus  are 
from  the  Dutch  plunder. 

The  sphvrenae  are  separated  trdm  the  pikes,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  two  dorsal  fins.    This  gmus  contains  the  £. 
'  sphyrena  of  L.    The^S.  Chinensis  is  frt>m  the  Dutch  collec- 
tion ;  and  three  other  species  frt)m  Plumier.    . 

The  genus  lepisosteus  contains  also  soo^e  of  the  esoces,  pro^ 
perly  separated  firom  the  others,  as  they  are  defended  by  scaly 
armour  like  the  crocodile.  The  L.  savial  is  the  esox  osseus  L.^ 
the  L.  robolo,  his  £•  Chilensis.  The  JL.  spatula,  a  new  sp^ies,  is 
described  frt>m  an  individual  in  the  national  museum. 

The  polypterus  bichir  was  described  by  GeoSroj,  who  found 
it  in  the  Nile  when  he  accompanied  '  the  French  hero  and  his 
admirable  army  '  to  £gypt*  It  resembles  the  L.  gavial,  but  is 
strikingly  distinguished  nrom  it.  The  scomber  esox  Cunperii 
resembled  so  strongly  the  esoces  and  Kombri,  as  ahnost  to  ap- 
pear an  artificial  composition. 

The  fistularia  petimba  (the  tobacco-pipe  fish)  is  the  F.  tafaa- 
caria  of  linnseus;  and  the  aulostomus  Chinensis,  improperly 
separated  frtmi  the  genus  fistularia,  is  the  F.  Chinensis  L.  The 
sdenostomuspanidmu%aaanimial  of  a  similar  appearanc»>  ye^ 
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)oins.  the  distinguishing  characters  of  so  many  other  fiihes,  tltft^ 
unless  it  formed  a  separate  genus,  w€  might  be  at  a  loss  iniriiat 
group  to  arrange  It. 

The  sSver  fishes,  the  onuunents  of  our  vases,  ibUow;  but  this 
tribe  would  lead  us  too  hr.  We  must  conclude  the  voik  in 
another  ttrtscle* 

(Tc  k  emtinued*) 


wsmi^ 


Art.  V. — Pierres  tombees  du  CUl:  presentant  la  Morche  et  PEtai 
actual  de  la  Science,  \fic.     %vo.    Paris. 

Sitmfsjallm  Jrmn  4be  Clouji  t  contcumng^  the  Prqgreu  and  prneni 
^a$e  rf  ^r  Kmwkdge  respecting  fbundiT'Stones^  Showers  ef 
.£t9nes,  tsTc. ;    ntam  unpuUished  Ohservations  of  MM^  Pictet^ 

•  ^^%  J^Cft^  emd  VmnfuAn  ;  with  a  Tbe$ry  on  the  Formation  ^ 
these  Stones.    By  J.  Izam^  M.  D.  isfc.  ifc.    Imported  by  Eht 

WE  some  time  since  promised  to  return  to  this  subject  with 
all  the  facts  before  us ;  and  we  now  examine  the  present  work, 
not  only  to  include  the  authc»r's  observations,  but  to  cdkct  the 
different  facts  and  explanations  of  other  observers,  and  hrin^ 
them  into  one  vi«w«  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  they  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  are  the  circumstances  so  well  as^^ 
certaitled,  as  to  enable  us  to  offinr  any  probable  or  consistent 
theory. 

We  remember  a  story  of  this  kind  amone  the  legends  of  our 
nursery,  told  with  all  the  circumstances  oT  the  present  narra^ 
tives,  excepting  only  that  the  thunderbolt,  as  it  was  called,  was 
said  to  have  been  pf  gold.  The  composition  of  the  present 
scones  is  not  less  singular,  though  different.  Such  are,  neverthe* 
less,  theprejwlkes  against  similar  tales,  that,  when  Pietet  read  a 
memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  National  Institute,  it  was  so  un* 
favdurd>ly  received  that  it  req)aired  all  his  resolution  to  finish 
It.  In  the  spring,  however,  of  18CS,  an  explosion  occurred  at 
Akle,  which  was  heard  through  a  space  of  thirty  leagues.  A 
4mall  cloud  was  observed,  whidi  discharged  a  comider^le  num* 
ber  of  mineral  silbstances  in  the  space  of  two  leagues.  Few 
Vere  found,  though  it  was  said  the  immber  discharged  amounted 
to  two  or  three  thousand.  The  size  was  various ;  from  seven-^ 
teen  pounds  and  a  half^  ten  pounds  and  a  half,  and  seven 
"pounds,  to  a  d^adim.  In  short,  the  iact  is  unquestionable. 
"Stomfs  have  ftiien  from  theatmosj^here ;  and  it  is  more  stngubr^ 
though  equally  true,  that  these  stones  h^ve  been  of  a  uniform 
"narifrej  cofibi^ing  <flitefly  of  nicket  and  sTon^-^Hhe  latter  g^erally 
1n^*ti  tneta11icstat«^(  a  combltuition,  of  fwhi^k  bo  jostan^e  has 
%een  t^scovered  in  'the  min^akdF  this^globn.'  Vkriousfiiete 
f9f  tiriskhid'ive  necorded  inourownTrgEnfiactionsi  andliav^  been 
already  the  subject  of  our  notict^  though  treated  by  us  with  a 
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degree  of  wlkat  tre  now  think  to  hare  hften  tnimnritftlacepfci*  * 
ciam.  The  only  narrative  from  a  persbn  i>rese«tnQar  the  spotj 
at  the  time  of  such  an  eyent»  we  shall  transcribe  fieaoxthift  Jour«<. 
nal  de  Pkyaique*  -'  , 

*  Last  Tuesday,  6  Floreal,  between  one  and  and  two  in  the  after-* 
noon,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  roffing  sound  like  thunder.  We 
were  surprised,  on  going  out,  to  see  die  sky  clear,  widi  die  excep-' 
tlon  of  some  slight  ckmos  which  did  not  obscure  tl^  sun :  it  seemed 
the  noise  of  a  coach  or  die  neighbouring  fire.  We  were  then  in  th^ 
meadow,  aad  saw  the  neigUmQiing  inhabitants  at  their  wmdows*' 
or  in  the  gardens,  tnquiriiffi  what  ck>ud  that  was,  passing  froav 
south  to  noi?th|  which  occasioned  such  a  noise  \  though  the  ckmd 
seemed,  in  no  respect,  extraordinary.  Each,  accocding  to  his  i^ili* 
ties,  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery*  though  no  one  was  success* 
fuL  But  the  suiyrise  was  greater  when  we  found  that  very  lafge 
stones  had  fallen  from  this  cloud,  and  in  great  numb^s ;  among 
which  were  some  of  ten,  eleven,  and  even  seventeen  pounds  weight^ 

« Those  who  were  wimesses  of  an  event  so  extraordinary,  ex^* 
plained  it  in  the  following  manner :— They  heard  a  sound  Hke  that 
of  a  cannon)  then  a  doubfe  stroke  louder  man  the  first,  followed  bv 
a  rolhng  which  lasted  near  ten  minutes,  the  same  whidi  we  h0vd» 
accompanied  by  a  hissing  caused  by  the  stones  as  they  vrWn  bp^ 
posed  m  their  fall  by  difforem  currents  of  air,  and  which  is  not  tm« 
probable  in  so  sudden  a  dilataiion»  Nothiufl;  was  heard  afterwards  | 
out  it  was  remarked,  that^  before  the  burst,  v^  fowls  seemed  afraidf 
and  that  the  cows  bellowed  violentlv.  All  the  peasants  were  terriy 
fied,  particularly  the  women»  who  tnought  the  end  of  the  world  at 
hand.' 

One  of  these  stones  fell  near  M^BoisdehViUt)  andther 
was  taken  up  by  a  person  who  saw  it  (all,  and  who  fintnd  it  so 
warm  as  to  bum  his  hand ;  some  by  the  violence  of  the  faD 
were  buried  deep  in  the  earth.  The  stones  were  bhiek  ex« 
ternaUy,  and  greyish  internally,  with  shining  metallic  particles. 
In  short,  the  stones  which  have  fallen  from  me  doodsi  whether 
in  En^kuid,  in  India,  in  France,  or  in  Italy,  have  been  uailonn 
in  theur  appearance  and  in  their  constituent  parts.  :;. 

Another  instance,  recorded  in  one  of  the  foreign  journals, 
•ccurred  near  Sales,  in  March  1798.  A  globe  of  &e  was  seen 
at  Lyons,  on  Mount  Cenis,'  and  burst  at  Ville  Franche.  It  was 
seen  also  by  Pictet  at  Geneva,  and  in  different  towns  as  fu*  as 
Berne:  its  altitude  must  therefore  have  been  considerable. 
The  weather  was  cadm  and  clear;  and  the  fidl  was  witnessed  bj 
three  persons  Who  found  the  stone  the  next  morning  at  the 
depth  of  ei^teen  inches,  which  weighed  about  twenty  pounds. 
The  appearance  and  constituent  parts  of  this  stone  do  not 
greatly  differ,  except  in  their  prc^rtions,  frcun  the  others  for^ 
merly  analysed. 

When  we  examine  the  'various  instances  of  these  events, 
they  may>  in  differeol  views^  be  arranged  m  two  clai»e$*— vm« 
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the  $tMet  that  have  fallen  from  a  clear  or  a  sligfatlr-doodedatmo* 
stihere»or  in  thunder.  Oneimtanceoccurredot  a  fall  of  stones 
aoottt  eighteen  hours  after  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  at  Sienne, 
in  June  1794  %  yet  it  happened  that  these  stones  resembled  ail 
tl^e  others  tha(  hav^  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  no  re- 
spect, the  usu^  discharge^  from  that  volcano.  In  another  view, 
tpese  phapnomgna  wi}l  admit  of  a  similar  division ;  t)i^  are  either 
stones,  such  as  h^ve  been  analyst  by  Count  Bpumon  and  Mr. 
Howard,  or  they  are  masses  of  malleable  iron.  One  instance 
only  of  the  latter  appears  well  authenticated;  but  it  is  so  firmly 
established  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  all  the  isolated 
masses  of  malleable  iron  may  have  had  the  same  origin.  If  masses 
of  250  pounds  weight  have  fallen  from  th^  douck,  there  is  no- 
thing to  impede  our  belief  of  masses  weighing  as  many  tons 
being  produced  from  the  s^me  source.  All  the  ston^  of  the 
first  class,  we  have  said,  have  fallen  In  a  serene  s]cy;  and  they 
have  fallen,  not  vertically,  but  in  an  inclined  direction.  They 
have  been  attended  with  noise  like  the  explosion  of  cannon  and 
musquetry ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  other 
dast,  attended  with  thunder,  may  have  only  been  ushered  in 
with  a  similar  sound.  They  are  all  calcined  only  od  the  sur- 
ft^e,  or  at  the  edges  of  the  cracks  in  the  mass  \  which  shows 
that  the  heat  they  have  ex(>erienced,  if  considerable,  has  not 
eentinuedlone.  It  is  equally  evident  that  th^  are  wj/t  thrown 
out  of  any  vplcano  on  this  olanet  j  for  the  masses  are  uniform 
and  similar,  the  same  in  dinerent  and  distant  countries,  scarcely 
ever  in  volcanic  regions,  and  have  experienced  only  a  superfi- 
cial lieat  \  iot  the  mrms  are  often  irregular. 

The  solutions  ofiered  of  these  phaenomena  have  been  various. 
Chladni,  one  of  the  first  philosophical  inquirers  on  this  sutjecti 
•upposad,  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  planets,  some  substances 
remained  which  could  not  be  incorporated  with  them,  and  that 
these  have  continued  to  revolve  round  some  planet,  till,  by  the 
diminuti<m  of  the  projectile  force,  or  increase  of  the  centripetal^ 
they  have  fallen  into  it.  This  doctrine  is  too  ab»ird  for  a  re* 
mane. 

Another  idea,  which  we  have  thought  less  improbaUe  tkm  any 
other,  is  that  these  substances  may  have  been  projected  bysooMi 
lunar  volcano.  La  Place,  the  Newton  of  modem  tknes,  found 
that  a  body  thrown  from  the  moon,  with  a  velocity  six  times 
greater  than  a  ball  of  a  twenty-four-pounder  impelled  by  a 
charge  of  twelve  poimds  of  powder,  might  reach  the  eardi  from 
the  moon.  His  object,  he  observes,  was  only  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  action  of  this  cause.  Yet,  if  thi^  were  the  real 
cause,  stones  might  fall,  at  any  time,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  meteor  j  the  fall  would  be  attended  with  no  expionon  | 
the  body  would  not  be  heated.  To  this  may  be  replied,  that 
fhe  body  may  have  revolved  round  the  earth  without  its  b^ 
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vuiblci  and  been  precipitated  only  by  meeting  widi  a  meteqr 

trhich  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  centripetal  and  centriAigal 

,  forces ;  or  that  the  sulphur,  whkh  forms  a  part  of  all  these 

V  masses^  was  not  inflamed  till  it  reached  our  atmosph^e»  which 

occasioned  the  explosion  and  the  fall.    Neither  idea  is  very  im* 

probaUe,  since  the  moon  has  either  a  very  rare  or  no  atmosphere* 

A  third  opinion  ts  that  of  Humbolt,  who  supposes  the  con* 

stituent  parts  of  these  stones  volatilised  by  means  of  hydroge-. 

nous  gas,  which,  taking  fire  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 

fiphtt«,  occasioned  the  re-imion  of  the  particles,  previously  in  a 

state  of  mutual  repulsion.    To  this,  however,  we  may  reply,  that 

there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  some  of  the  innredients  of 

these  stones  being  volatilised  by  this  gas,  particulany  the  flinty 

which  usually  forms  near  one  half  of  the  mass.    There  is  stiM 

less  evidence  of  these  substances  being  exclusively  volatilised 

in  unvaried  proportions;  yet  both  must  be  admitted,  when  the 

Steady  uniform  composition  of  the  stones  is  considered. 

A  fourth  omnion  supposes  that  the  elements  of  these  sub» 
stances  are  only  volatilised  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they 
nnite  by  aflbaty  of  composition ;  in  other  words,  that  they  af« 
formed  by  combinations  which  take  place  in  the  air.  Every 
antecedent  objection,  however,  applies  to  this  also.  It  is,  in  every 
view,  improbable.  The  size  of  some  of  the  masses  presents  a 
strong  argument  against  the  opinion :  that  which  fell,  for  in- 
stance, near  Ensheim,  weighed  three  hundred  pounds.  The  heat 
may  probably  have  been  acquired  by  its  rapid  passage  throtxgK 
the  air.  Mollet,  a  physician  at  Lyons,  compressed  the  ah-  in  a 
condensing  machine  very  considerably,  and,  opening  tde  valve^ 
placed  combustible  bodies  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  current 
which  escaped.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  inflamed.  Others; 
who  tried  the  same  experiment,  did  not  succeed ;  but  Pictet 
repeated  it,  and  found  the  thermometer  rise  from  16^  tp  35**.  * 

M.  Patrin  seises  these  facts,  as  a  support  of  his  own  theory 
of  volcanoes.  *  This  is  founded '  (we  now  employ  his  own  Ian* 
ffuaee)  *  on  the  persuasion  I  feel,  that  the  substances  which 
&ed  themi  and  those  that  they  eject,  are  furnished  by  the  fluids 
of  the  atmosphere,  which,  after  having  circulated  through  the 
upper  strata  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  variously  modiflerf 
ana  combined,  escape  under  the  form  of  inflammable  metallic 
and  stony  substances,  which  contribute  to  produce  all  the  phas* 
nomena  of  volcanoes.' 

To  retium,  however,  to  Mr.  Izam,  whom  we  have  not  followed 
minutelyt  because  we  have  attempted  to  combine,  in  as  short  a 
compass  at  was  in  our  power,  whatever  had  been  said  by  dif- 
ferent authors  on  the  subject.  The  first  part  of  his  work 
contains  the  different  facts  that  have  been  recorded,  to  which 
we  have  somewhat  added ;  and  the  second,  the  arguments  to 
establish  tfa«  real  occurrence  of  such  events.    On  these  it  is  not 
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now*  necesifiry  to  enlarge  further.    Howerer  nogular  tine  cbp* 
ctmutances  may  appear^  the  facts  are  undoubted. 

Our  author's  opinion  we  shall  shortly  premisey  and  then  ^x« 
amine  his  arguments  more  minutely.  He  supposes  that  these 
0tones  are  fcnned  of  different  gases ;  and  attempts  to  prove  it 
iirom  the  violent  detonation  that  attends  them,  m>m  the  super-* 
ficial  combustion  and  oxydation,  as  well  as  from  the  heat  ob« 
aerved  in  them  when  they  fall. 

After  noticing  the  two  principal  causes  of  detonation^— im. 
the  sudden  change  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  state,  or  the  con* 
trary,  he  addsj 

*  These  two  causes  have  been  long  since  described ;  but  they 
arc  not  the  only  ones.  The  discharge  ©f  a  vast  mass  electrified  to 
Its  maximum»  on  an  equal  mass  not  electrified  though  very  at- 
tractive, produces  also  a  detonation ;  and,  in  this  case,  neither  gas 
nor  a  sohd  substance  is  formed  ;  but  only  a  violent  separation  of 
the  non-conducting  medium,  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  floidp 
takes  placer— a  passaM  immediately  followed  by  the  retom  of  the 
fluid  separated*  If  this  passage  be  made  by  a  conductor*  it  is  not 
less  rapid }  but  there  is  no  detonation^  because  the  separatioa  is 
nuQisible.' 

He  afterwards  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  non-conducting 
medium  is  not  peculiar  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid}  aa 
oil  and  water,  glass  and  mercury,  are  equally  non-conductors  to 
each  other :  in  short,  every  substance  is  such  to  that  with  which 
It  will  not  unite.  The  appearances  we  can  observe  in  fluids  \ 
but  while  we  must  suppose  similar  nonconducting  powers  iq 
the  particles  of  different  airs,  the  effects  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  our  senses.  When,  however,  the  non-conducting 
medium  in  the  air,  supposed  to  be  thus  constituted,  is  broken^ 
detonation  must  also,  m  our  author's  opinion,  ensue.  M.  Izam 
next  endeavours  to  show,  that,  in  these  phenomena,  neither  th^ 
found  nor  the  light  is  electrical,  but  a  re-union  of  substances 
bursting  throuffh  a  non-conducting  medium. 

The  atmosphere  he  considers  as  a  vast  ocean,  composed  of 
numerous  particles  of  various  substances  so  minutely  divided 
as  to  rise  to  the  superior  regions ;  and  he  thinks  *  that  the  bodies 
which  we  consider  as  simple,  and  which,  in  the  view  of  nature, 
are  oidy  the  most  intimate  compounds,  are  owing  to  combina-* 
tions  of  principles,  in  an  extreme  state  of  division.'  Thus  na» 
ture,  in  M.  laam's  opinion,  employs  easeous  substances  in 
forming  the  nu)st  solid  bodies  \  and  he  thinks  that  we  are  £v 
^m  hjivinff  arrived  at  the  most  sin^ple  elements. 

The  author  next  examines  the  state  of  our  knowledge  rev 
q>ecting  light  and  heat  \  and  endeavours  to  show  that  we  un< 
necessarily  infer  the  existence  of  violent  heat  from  ^  bright 
light.!  and  we  are  still  at  a  greater  distance  from  trutl:^  by  ra-r 
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ferring  such  phsenomena  exclusively  to  electricity.  The  con- 
sequences he  deduces  from  these  considerations  are  the  ioU 
lowing  r 

*  First;  In  the  aerial  mass  which  surrounds  our  globe,  there 
must  be  different  aeriform  substances  unknown  to  us,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  in  spherical  masses,  from  pressure  in  every  di- 
rectioii,  isolated  from  each  other.  Secondly,  That  there  may  be» 
in  the  atmo^j^iere,  detonations  not  the  result  of  electrical  phxno^ 
nena,  and  which  hare  no  connexion  with  them.  Thirdly,  That 
we  must  not  attribute  all  the  luminous  meteors  to  the  combustion, 
of  hydrogen^  since  they  only  prove  a  separation  of  light,  which 
may  be  owing  to  a  change  \ri  the  state  or  every  aerial  substance. 
Lastly,,  That  the  separation  of  light  does  not  necessarily  include 
that  of  caloric ;  and  that,  from  its  brilliancy,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  a  cause  of  fusion  or  vitrification.* 

Such  is  the  fonndation  of  our  author^'s  theory.  Two  cir^ 
cumstancesy  however,  oppose  it :  one  is,  that  these  bodies^  though 
they  affect  a  rounded  torm,  are  sometimes  irregular  and  some* 
dmes  angular :  another  objection  is»  that  their  combination  is 
uniform.  M*  Izarn  must  prove,  that  either  these  given  ingre* 
dients  are  alone  present  in  the  atmosphere,  or  that  these  only 
are  capable  of  forming  concretions.  Either  principle  is  un- 
tenable. Indeed,  he  tacitly  adnnts  the  force  of  the  latter,  by 
adding,  that,  unless  in  such  proportions  as  admit  of  concretion, 
a  shower  of  fire  will  be  the  only  observable  phsenomenon.  Is 
the  author  ready  to  contend  that  no  other  principles  will  con* 
Crete  into  masses ;  or  that  tliese  principles  will  ccmcrete,  firom 
their  elements,  exclusively  in  the  air,  and  not  in  the  earth, 
whence  these  elements  are  confessedly  derived  i  In  short* 
difficukies  attend  so  strongly  every  theory,  that  we  mnst  wait 
in  silent  attention  for  additional  facts  and  Ifurther  information. 
Our  author's  principle  is  apparently  well  founded.  The  elements 
of  all  bodies  may  exist  in  the  state  of  gas.  Even  <piicksilver 
will  assume  an  aerial  form  in  the  uf^wr  part  of  the  Torricellian 
vacmim }  for  globules  of  this  metal  are  condensed  ^beyond  the 
spot  where  the  column  has  ever .  reached.  Flint,  we  know,  may 
be  carried  into  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  fluor  acid 
gas.  Sulphur  more  certainly  combines  with  hydrogenous  gas  \ 
and  Sage  has  found  iron  in  plants  which  have  been  cautiously 
guarded  irom  the  access  of  any  body  that  could  contain  that 
metaL  The  two  circumstances  already  stated,  however,  oppose 
this  system — ^the  uniformity  of  the  masses,  and  their  dissimila* 
rtty  to  every  combination  found  on  the  earth.  Are  they  theQ 
projected  from  a  lunar  volcano  i    Why  not  ? 
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Art.  VI. — AnnaUs  du  Museum  JPHistwre  Naturelle^  life*  Paris. 
Annals  g/"  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.     By  the  Professors  of 

that  Establishmefit.     frith  Plates.     Vol.  L    ^to.     Imported  by 

DeBoffe. 

'WE  hive  long  been  anxious  to  intnxluce  these  annals  d^orc 
fully  taour  readers  than  we  could  po^ibly  do  in  the  short  ac- 
count of  our  Retrospect.  We  were,  however,  restrained  by  the 
conclusion  of  our  Series,  since,  to  have  begun  the  review  of  a 
work,  to  whose  successive  volumes  we  should  probably  again 
and  again  return,  would  have  been  equally  unaccommodating 
to  our  old  and  our  new  friends. 

The  idea  of  tliis  publication  arose  from  the  frequent  meeting 
of  the  professors  of  the  Museum,  and  from  the  advantages  (U 
the  establishment,  to  which  every  new  object  in  natural  history 
is  brought.  The  names  of  Haliy  in  mineralogy  ^  of  Faujas  de 
St.  Fond  ill  geology ;  of  Fourcroy  in  chemistry  j  of  Brougniart 
in  chemistry  as  connected  with  the  arts ;  of  Des  Fontaines  and 
Jussieu  in  botany ;  of  Thouin  in  the  cultivation  and  naturalisa- 
tion of  vegetables  j  of  Geoffiroy,  La  Cepede,  and  tat  Marck,  in 
Vlifferent  branches  of  zoology ;  of  Portal,  Mertrud,  and  Cuvier, 
in  human  and  comparative  anatomy;  and  Van^aendonk  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  are  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  work. 
The  volumes,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  the  successive  numbers— 
for  a  fatal  war  deprives  us,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  later  lite- 
rary information  of  the  conttnent^^are  interesting,  and^  in  many 
parts,  impcMtant.  The  printing  is  neatly  executed ;  the  plates 
numerous  and  elegant.  It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  each 
successive  article  closely:  we  shall  therefore  give  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  contents,  and  enlarge  a  little  on  what  may  appear 
peculiarly  interesting. 

The  first  article  contains  ^  An  historical  Account  of  th«  Mu* 
semn.  By  M.  Jussieu^'i — This  history  is  continued  in  different 
numbers.  We  shall  not  notice  it  in  its  successive  appearances, 
but  only  remark,  from  it,  that  the  institution  of  bot^ical  gar* 
dens  is  not  of  a  very  early  date.  The  ^rst  establishment  was 
zt  Padua,  in  1540;  those  of  Bologna  and  Pisa  succeeded  in 
1547  'f  that  ef  Montpelier,  in  1598 1  of  I.eyden,  in  1660.  A 
garden  was  established  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale,  the  property 
of  an  individual,  in  1597 ;  but  the  present  national  esublishment 
dates  only  from  16S5. 

*  A  Memoir  on  Tarrass,  or  the  volcanic  Tufa  in  the  Neig^ 
bourhood  of  Andernach.  By  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.' — This  tar- 
rass occurs  in  sti*ata  of  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  coand7 
around  is  formed  of  piunice,;  and,  in  the  pumice,  s5me  pieces 
of  charcoal  have  been  discovered.  In  the  same  light  ashes 
are  traced  some  particles  of  a  silvery  grfey  schistus,  and  some 
brilliant  particles  of  a  beautiful  blue  stone,  the  pleonast  of 
Haiiy,  to  which  this  colour,  as  well  as  a  black  hue^  must  be 
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added  among  *  the  accidents  of  light/  the  mineralogical  lan- 
guage for  colours,  phosphorescence^  Sec 

-  *  Observations  on  Arsenicated 'Copper.  By  Hauy.' — ^These 
observations  are  in  a  great  measure  a  translation  ^om  Count 
Boumon's  and  M.  Chevenix's  Papers  in  the  Philosophical 
transactions^  with  some  inconsiderable  additions,  which  need 
not  detain  us, 

^  Analysis  of  the  Alum  of  Hall,  in  Saxony*  By  A.  F. 
Fourcroy.* — ^This  alum  is  of  a  singular  purity,  containing  only 
about  *024  of  sulfat  of  lime  j  yet  there  is  great  reason  to 
suppose  it  artificial,  washed  down  from  the  refuse  of  an  ancient 
laboratory  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  A  Description  of  the  Genus  Tithonia.  By  Des  Fontaines.' 
— This  flower  was  produced  from  some  seeds  sent  from  La 
Vera  Cruz  in  1778  \  but  it  appears  to  be  distinguished  by  no 
^reat  beauty,  and  is  wholly  useless.  Its  trivial  name  is  tage- 
tiflora,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  those  of  the 
tagetes. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Plant  called  by  Botanists  Erica  Daboeda, 
and  on  the  Necessity  of  referring  it  to  a  different  Genus  and 
'  another  Family.  By  Jwsieu/ — ^This  plant,  first  considered  as 
an  erica,  WQS  afterwards  transferred  to  the  aridromedx.  Those, 
however,  who  carefully  study  natural  affinities,  will  soon  find, 
from  the  singular  structure  of  the  capsule,  that  it  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  aifierent  family.  Dr.  Smith,  from  a  similar  struc* 
ture,  arranged  his  new  genus,  menzieza,  among  the  rhodoraceae 
of  Ventenat.  The  present  plant  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
genus,  with  the  trivial  name  of  polifolia,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  teucrium  polium. 

'  The  Natural  History  and  Anatomical  Description  of  a  new 
Genus  of  Fishes>  from  the  Nile,  styled  Polyptefus.  By  £.  Geof> 
froy.'-*-Th]s  is  the  fish  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  new,  in  the 
present  number,  from  LaCep^de's  fifth  volume.  The  descrip- 
tion now  before  us  is  more  full  than  that  of  La  Cepede ;  and 
it  indeed  appears  a  singular  animal — a  stranger,  in  our  author's 
language,  in  his  own  family.  We  have,  indeed,  from  this 
description,  many  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  its  arrangement ; 
but  this  is  not  a  place  for  such  disquisitions.  We  shall  select  a 
short  passage  from  the  conclusion  of  the  article : — 

*  The  genus  which  the  bichir  most  nearly  resembles,  is  the 
csox  (the  pike).  It  has  also  some  resemblance  to  the  cayman, 
and  to  the  scaly  eeL  This  is  not,  however,  a  consideration  of 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  us  to  arrange  the  bichir  among  the 
pikes,  since  it  differs  from  them,  and  all  the  other  abdominales,  by 
the  most  essential  organs.  It  is  the  only  one  of  this  order  which 
las  the  fins  placed  at  the  extremity  of  arms ;  the  onlv  one  in 
W'hich  the  radii  branchiostegi  are  supplied  by  a  bony  plate ;  the 
4jitij  ope    which   has    spiracles  fumistiei  ^ith  valves,  to^close  , 
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them  externally — characters  m  which  it  resembles  the  whale.  It 
is,  also,  the  only  animal  whose  dorsal  line  u  furnished  through  its 
whole  length  with  little  fins  ;  the  only  one,  the  first  ray  of  whose 
£ns  is  a  needle  with  a  double  point ;  the  only  one*  the  apophyses 
of  whose  vertebrae  sustain,  without  any  intermediate  support,  the 
bony  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  ;  the  only  aniiAal  which  has  a  tail  lo 
short  as  to  be  almost  useless  in  swimming ;  lastly,  the  only  one 
•which,  by  the  structure  of  its  organs  of  digestion,  forms  a  shade 
between  the  abdominal  and  the  cartilaginous  fishes/ 

For  these  reasons  our   author  has  placed  it  in  a  dUtioct 
genus. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Animal  of  the  Lingula  Anatina  (Lomaurck), 
By  G.  Cuvier.'  —To  class  testaceous  animals  from  the  Aelli»  was 
the  result  of  indolence,  or  of   attention  otherwise  direatd. 
Linnsetis,  whose  chief  study  was  en^ged  in  the  v^etable  king* 
dom,  the  source  of  his  greatest  pleasure   and  his  anticipate 
fame^  gave  only  an  outime  of  the  other  branches  of  natural 
history,  and  particularly  of  conchology ;  an  outline  which  has 
not  yet  been  properly  fiUed  up,  though  deserving,  unwiearied 
attention — ^we  mean,  the  arranganent  of  shells  independent  of 
the  animals.    In  a  zoological  worky  the  animals  claim  the  chief 
regard  ;  and  the  present  moUuscais  a  proof  of  the  necetnty  of 
studying  the  inhabitant,  independently  of  his  covering*  As  the 
shells  are  scarce,  and  not  furnished  with  teeth»  Linnxust  firom 
seeing  a  single  one,  did  not  suspect  it  to  be  a  bivalvci  bat  called 
it  unguis,  in  which  Gmelin  with  some  hesitation  joins.    Others 
have  thought  it  the  shelly  operculum  of  some  snail*,  others  again, 
aware  of  its  being  a  bivalve,  have  referred  it  to  the  pinnae. 
Bruguiere,  who  perceived  that  the  two  valves  were,  attached  to 
a  membranous  pedicle,    like   the  terebatuhc,  formed  a  new 
genus,  in  which  this  animal  was  the  only  species.    But,  after 
all  these  difficulties,  and  all  these  uncertainties,  the  sheU  was 
described  and  represented  by  Seba  in  the  sixteenth  plate  of  his 
third  volume.    This  animal  is  in  many  respects  curious  :  its 
shells  arc  neither  opened  by  a  relaxation  of  its  muscles^  nor  by 
'  the  elasticity  of  its  dorsal  membrane,  but  by  the  action  of  its 
two  arms.    The  structiu*e  of  this  moUusca  is  in  every  respect 
so  singular,  as  to  justify  the  author  in  forming  a  fourth  fainSyv 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  head  and  feet ;  two  fleshy 
ciliated   arms,  which  surround  the  mouth ;   the  position  and 
form  of  its  ^ills.    The  patella  anomala  of  Muller,   the  alie* 
monies  of  Linnseus,   and  some  of  the  tercbatulie,  are  app^ 
rently  similar  animals,  ' 

*  Accounts  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Spice-trees  introduced 
into  Cayenhe.    By  Joseph  Martin,  Botanist,'  &c. 

•  Catalogue  of  unconunon  Seeds,  sent  in  the  Year  1800  from 
the  French  Botanic  Garden  near  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Parij.    By  F,  A.  Michauxp' 
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5  Departmental  Corr«q)ohdeiic«  of  the  Lowwr  Metise  on  a 
fostii  Elephant^s  Tooth.'*— This  tooth  was  foumi  at  Hasselt,  n^r 
Maestriefaty  and  is  chiefly  singular  as  in  this  department  are 
found  fossil  remains  of  crocodiles  of  an  miknown  species^ 
tortoises,  and  animals  of  very  distant  seas« 

^  On  the  Nmnber,  the  Nattu^t  the  distinffuishing  Characters 
of  the  difierent  Materials  which  form  Calculi  ^ezoards,  and  the 
Various  animal  Concretions,  By  A.  F.  Fourcroy.'— The  partv* 
cular  subject  of  this  memoir  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  \  but  we  may  add,  that  it  is  illustrated  by  a  cobured 
platei  which  represents  the  appearance  and  structure  of  the 
different  cakuU  with  great  clearness  and  accuracy*  The  co« 
lours  are  apparently  laid  on  on  the  plate,  and  at  once  printed-^ 
ft  mode  of  representing  coloured  objects  iirith  great  accuracy, 
but,  finom  its  difficulty  and  precarious  success,  lit;tle  practised* 
The  following  observations  are,  we  believe,  new : — 

*  Animal  Bezoardic  Resin,  History.  These  are  animal  concre- 
tioos,  in  the  whole  or  in  part  resinous,  which  have  been  hitherto 
described  with  little  precision,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  sup- 
posed virtues  almost  miraculous.  It  was  more  than  a  century 
since,  that  the  advantages  of  these  bezoardic  medicines  were  so 
much  celebrated.  Such  are  the  calculi,  seemingly  biliary  or'  in- 
testinal, formerly  and  still  called  oriental  l>ezoars*  They  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  hard  occidental  bezoars,  of  an  earthy 
ftppeanincey  formed  of  carbonat  of  lime  and  phosphat  of  lime, 
or  of  amnioniaco-magnesian  phosphat.' 

We  shall,  in  a  future  Appendix,  resume  the  subject. 
•  *  Memoir  on  the  new  Varieties  of  carbonated  Lime,  with  some 
Observatipns  on  the  Errors  arising  from  trusting  to  the  Use  of 
the  Goniometer  for  the  Descri[7tion  of  Crystals.     By  Haiiy/ 

*  Rare  Plants  which  flowered  in  the  Year  1800  in  the  Gar- 
dens or  the  Conservatories  of  the  Museimi.  By  Des  Fon. 
taiaes.'-^This  account  is  continued  in  the  succeeding  numbers, 
hi^  we  shi^l  not  again  notice  the  artides. 

*  Description  o?  a  new  Species  of  Scorzonera.  By  Des 
Fontaines,'— The  S«  aspera,  from  the  Levant,  introduced  into 
t|v6  green-house  in  the  year  1799,  by  MM.  Olivier  and  Bru* 
gniere,  prpp^^gated  by  seed. 

<  Memoir  on  the  School  of  Fruit*trees  established  in  the 
National  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris.  By  A.  Thoum/— This 
excellent  institution  is  designed  to  preserve  the  best  species  of 
ffuit'^rees;  to  describe,  and  to  ^ive  them  iixed,  judicious  ap- 

gellations.   Oqr  best  kinds  of  fruits,  for  want  of  a  similar  esta- 
lishment,  begin  to  decay,  and  will  be  in  time  forgotten. 
'<  O^rv^ona  ofi  the  Birds  arranged  under  the  Genus  Tan* 
gara,  with  a  Description  of  a  new  Species  found  in  Africa. 
By  £•  M.  Daudin.' — Nature,  a&  usual,  sports  with  systematic 
<lklipctipn§*    The  pas^erea  have  thin  short  tarsi  ^  three  separate 
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toes  in  front,  and  one  boAund;  with  a  bBl  somewhat  diGttaDdco- 
nical.  The  tangara,  however,  p«tak»sof  the  propeitiesof  thctipg 
'  neighbouring  nunilies  :  for  the  corneal  bill,  towards  the  eztr»- 
mity  of  the  tipper  mandiUe,  is  somewhat  serrstted,'  like  the 
turdi ;  and  a  tew  -species  have  the  conical  bill  lengthmed,  like 
some  bf  the  crows.  Na(turalists  have  consequently  mixed  otheir 
families  with  the  tangaras^  only  on  actomit  of  the  conical 
elongated  bill,  or  the  small  indentation.  Indeed,  this  genus 
was  established  by  Linnsus,  to  comprdiend  the  species  iess 
carefully  observed,  between  the  picae  and  the  passeres.  Oor 
author  concludes,  from  h»  observations,  that  the  tangaras 
diould  be  referred  to  the  grossbeaks  \  at  least,  such  should  be 
the  conduct  of  naturalists  respecting  many  of  the  species:  and 
Brisson  has  already  shown  the  example.  The  q>ecies  before 
us  was  found  at  Malimba,  a  city  of  Congo,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  Perrein.  They  are  seen  at  Malimbk  in  automny 
and  show  that  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  confined  to  the 
New  World. 

*  A  Description  of  the  Achirus^  Barbatus,  a  Species  of 
Fleuronectes  discovered  by  Gronou.  By  E.  Geoffroy.* — The 
pleuronectes^  a  genus  which  contains  the  plaice,  the  sole,  the 
turbot>  &c.,  is  smgular  from  having  the  two  eyes  on  the  npper 
surface,  and  for  the  immense  bulk  of  the  taiL  They  swmi, 
however,  in  an  oblique  situation,  on  the  side,  the  under  side 
forming  the  less  angle ;  and  their  motion  is  unequal  and  irre* 
gular.  The  achiri>  according  to  La  Cep^e»  are  the  pknro- 
uectes  without  the  pectoral  fins. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Bulla  Aperta  Linn.,  Bulhea  of  Lamarck." — 
M.  Lamarck,  it  is  observed, '  has,  with  great  propriety,  divided 
into  separate  eenera  those  imivatves  whose  shell  is  concealed 
in  the  flesh  without  its  appearing  externally.  Hie  same  prin- 
ciple  guided  Linnaeus,  when  h^  placed  among  the  naked 
molluscse,  the  aplysia,  and  even  the  cuttle-fish  and  slugs.^- 
The  latter  have,  in  the  flesh  of  the  back,  a  true  shell,  very 
small  and  thin,  but  of  the  same  substance  TUtA  texture  as  com- 
mon shells.  The  horny  lamina  which  is  in  the  substance  of  the 
cloak  of  the  aplysia,  is  a  shell,  though  so  thin  as  to  be  flexible. 
Thence  to  the  spear  of  the  ink-fish,  there  is  only  a  single  step; 
and  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish  itself,  as  we  diaU  find,  does 
not  differ  so  much  as  might  be  supposed  from  common  shells! 
Yet,  if  these  parts,  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  progressive 
shades  of  comparative  anatomy,  have  such  essential  raations 
to  true  shells,  they  have  suflicient  diflEerences  to  enable  a  vukor 
conchologist,  with  his  arbitrary  definitionSf  to  di^mte  this 
analogy.' 

In  the  present  species,  the  shell  is,  however,  too  slron|rIy 
marked  as  such,  to  be  disputed ;  and  there  are  other  spta^ 
where  the  existence  of  a  shell,  as  such,  is  equally  distinct.  The 
shade, therefor^  betweenthenaked  and  the  shelly  moUuscstfC 
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Bot  be  disputed.  Even  in  the  shelly  molluscs,  however,  the 
tfffitrence  from  the  other  kinds  is  more  apparent  than  reaL 
Every  shell  is  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  integuments,  in 
strata,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  Malpighi  between  the  true 
skin  and  the  epidermis. 

*  With  respect  to  the  living  animal,  dien,  we  see  that  the  cloak 
is  not  simply  idu/er,  as  the  first  letf  of  a  book  is  under  the  paste- 
board ;  but  that,  from  the  edges  of  the  mantle,  a  membrane . 
arises,  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  shell,  and  which,  folding  over, 
covers  it  entirely.  In  the  greater  number  of  shells  this  membrane 
is  thin,  and  of  a  dry  nature ;  it  is  rubbed  and  destroyed  on  the , 
Hiost  projecting  parts;  which  has  prevented  it  from  receiving  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  genera  before  us  di£fer  only  from  the 
membrane  being  thicker  and  more  fieshy,  and  not  so  easily  de- 
stroyed.' 

The.  particular  description  ^of  this  little  animal  we  cannot 
abridge.  The  above  remarks  were,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
too  curious  to  be  omitted  and^  as  less  generally  known,  too 
interesting  to  be  abrid^d. 

*  Correspondence*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  M.  Riedle,  first 
Gardener  on  board  the  Geographe,  one  of  the  Vessels  com« 
manded  by  Captain  Baudin,  dated  fromTimor^  September  28, 
1799.' — ^Thc  expedition  which  sailed  under  the  command  of 
captain  Baudin,  is  not  yet  returned.  The  author  describes 
the  northern  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  consists  of  a  sandy 
peat,  and,  below,  of  turf;  yet  the  vegetable  riches  are  consider 
rable.  Timor,  however,  from  the  contrast,  appears,  like  Juan 
Fernandez  to  Anson,  an  earthly  paradise.  M.  Kiedle  seems  to 
have  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  plants.  A  description  of 
two  kangaroos,  obtained  in  England  in  exchange  for  a  lioness, 
is  subjoined. 

'  A  Description  of  the  subterraneous  and  volcanic  Strata  of 
Niedermennich,  three  Leagues  from  Andernach,  whence  the 
porous  Lava,  fit  for  excellent  Mill-stones,  is  taken.  By  Fau- 
jas  de  St.  Fond.' — ^The  author  describes  these  miU-stones,  as 
taken  from  a  stratum  of  porous  lava.  His  representation,  how- 
ever, of  the  country  around,  is  not  very  consistent  with  this 
idea  \  and  it  seems  more  probably  a  decayed  granite.  Its 
utiUty,  nevertheless,  for  the  piupose  to  which  it  is  applied,  is 
indisputable. 

*  All  is  grand,  all  is  vast,  in  these  subterraneous  caverns,  which 
man  has  had  the  boldness  and  the  power  to  hollow  out.  Full  of 
stones  of  every  form,  and  every  dimension — some  in  a  rough, 
others  in  a  complete  state ;  workmen  who  shape  them ;  those  ^o 
dig  them,'  sod  who  seem*  snspended  near  the  top  of  the  vaults, 
illuminated  bylsinips ;  children  of  every  ^ge  separating  the  soil 
from  the  stores  f.,ipill-sli9ies  fiuitpoed  to  long  cables,  which  ma- 
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chhics  raise  with  a  harsh  sound  ;  the  frequent  actum  of  nmtteMK 
hammers  on  a  sonorous  stone ;  die  sparks  i^^scfa  ikf  from  theses— 
'^U,  form  a  new  and  sinfukr  spectacle^  which  coold  scarcely  btf 
expected  in  the  jmidst  of  the^ie  gloomy  ^urem^t  hoUowed  by  Inu 
man  hands,  in  a  hard  half«yitriHed  mass,  which  still  bean  the  cha« 
racters  and  colours  of  a  vast  subterraneous  conflagristion :— in  a 
word,  the  sense  of  danger  under  tbeee  bold  and  threatefiing  vaukst 
^ves  2x%  additional  interest  to  this  vast  and  striking  picture* 

This  stone,  if  it  be- indeed  lava,  seems  to  have  had  a  tendency 
to  retract  in  prisms.  Two  excellent  views  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  cavern,  with  the  men  at  work,  are  subjomed. 

*  Note  on  the  supposed  raditated  ZeoUte  -  of  the  l>ttchy  of 
Deux-Ponts.' — ^This  fossil,  composed  of  globular  mines,  striated 
mter&ally  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  wit&  occasioo- 
ally  a  compact  texture  of  a  grecnbh  or  pale  ydlow,  has  been 
called  by  baron  Bom  a  zeolite  $  but  M.  Haily  has  discovered 
It,  from  its  crystallisation,  to  be  a  species  or  prehnite,  of  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  heavier  than  that  of  France.  This  difference  seems 
to  arise  from  a  larger  proportion  of  iron. 

*  A  Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Pink.  Bjr  Des  Fon- 
taines.'— This  flower  is  distingushed  by  hard,  thicl^,  thorny 
leaves,  from  which  its  trivial  name  spinosus  is  derived.— Its 
seeds  were  brought  from  Persia,  by  Olivier.' 

*  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Gsertner*  By 
Deleuze.' — This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  very  zealous 
and  able  naturalist.  His  work,  De  Seminibus  Ptantarum,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  science  of  botany ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  a  third  volume  is  now  printing.  He  has 
left  the  descriptions  and  the  plates  of  fifty  genera,  which, 
with  his  papers  on  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy, 
will  probably  now  soon  appear.  The  branch  of  the  former 
which*  he  most  cultivated,  next  to  botany,  was  the  ihollu8Cse> 
and,  on  the  latter  subject,  he  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  organs  of  the  voice  in  different  animals* 

«  Report  of  the  Professors  of  the  Museum  dn  th*  Coller- 
tJons  of  Natural  History  brought  from  Egypt.  Bv  E.  Gcoffroy.* 
— ^This  report  is  written  by  La  CepMe,  who,  with  Lamarck  and 
Cuvier,  was  charged  with  the  examination,  tcrA  tojgive  an 
account  of  the  collection.  The  report  is  by  no  means  full)  and 
we  strongly  suspect  that  it  is-  not  so  valuable  as  has  been  sup^ 
posed.  Indeed*  we  know  that  the  Frwch  had  not,  at  any 
time,  possession  of  more  of  the  territory  than  their  army 
covered,  and  that  the  naturaltsis  mun  alwuyt  be  supported  by 
military  detachments. 

One  great  object,  viz.  to  ascemhi  wimiiftf  species  hgtre  de* 
generated  or  changed,  seems  to  have  b«ca  HfWim^ishcd :  they 
continue,  without  the  slightest  variociM-    iXnt  ieis>  preserved 
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iihom  the  remotest  antiquity^  resembles  the  modem  bird; 
dkough  authors  have  apparently  mistaken  the  spedesj^-a  sub- 
ject we  have  already  noticed.  An  ibis  has  been  so  carefully  un- 
rolled, that  not  the  slightest  injury  is  done  to  a  single  feather ; 
and  some  human  mummies  have  been  found  witn  the  teeth 
white  and  uninjured  5  which  proves,  that  the  carious  incisores, 
which  we  generally  have  hitherto  discovered  in  these  pre- 
served bodies,  are  owing  to  their  age  and  mode  of  life. 

With  respect  to  quactupeds,  Geoffroy's  attention  has  been 
directed  rather  to  the  smaller  kinds,  since  the  larger  were  less 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  former  travellers  and  observers. 
A  new  species  of  hare,  another  of  the  fox,  and  another  of  the 
hedge^iog,  have  rewarded  his  exertions.  He  has  cUscovered 
four  new  q)ecies  of  rats,  and  eleven  of  bats.  He  has  found  one 
or  two  species  of  rats  covered  with  prickles,  which,  added  to 
those  traced  in  Cayenne  by  Martin,  and  in  Paraguay  by  Azzara, 
show  a  tendency  in  these  animals  to  assume  this  covering  in 
hot  climates.  Many  species  of  quadrupeds,  though  not  new, 
he  has  added  to  the  collection  of  the  museum,  viz.  the  booted 
lynx  of  Bruce ;  the  mangoust  with  a  long  tail,  tufted  at  the 
point,  (the  true  ichneumon  of  the  ancients) ;  the  civet  cat,  &c. 

He  has  brought  home  few  birds,  since  those  of  Egypt  are 
the  same  with  mose  of  other  countries,  except  several  which 
escape  across  the  desert,  from  Africa; — these  he  has  collected, 
but  they  are  not  all  new.  Many  of  the  serpents  have  not 
^hitherto  been  described,  particularly  the  coluber  haje,  whose 
neck^nlarges  like  the  naja,  which  the  Egyptians  considered  as 
the  emblem  of  preserving  providence,  because,  on  raising  hi^ 
head  in  a  threatening  position,  he  seems  to  guard  the  field  in 
which  he  is  traced.  He  has  brought,  also,  the  true  viper  of  the 
ancients,  which  has  occasioned  so  many  disquisitions ;  and  has 
more  accurately  ascertained  the  true  tapinambis  of  Egypt. 

The  fishes  introduced  by  Geofilroy  are  numerous;  but  the 
greater  part  are  noticed  in  La  Cepede's  work.  During  his 
short  stay  at  Suez  he  collected  some  new  species  from  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  large  skeletons  of  animals  are  added,  which  the  author 
could  bring  in  no  other  way, — ^viz.  one  of  an  immense  silurus 
of  the  Nile,  a  new  species;  alargenaje;  andajereboa,  which 
the  museum  did  not  before  possess,  that  seems  to  be  the  dipus 
meridianus.  The  sacred  animals  will  enrich  this  collection. 
The  skeleton  of  the  sacred  cat  has  since  been  added. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Qio  Borealis.  B^  G.  Cuvier.' — The 
moUuscae  begin  now  to  share  the  attention  of  naturalists — an 
attentbn  lone  debyed,  or  partially  and  imperfS^rtly  bestowed* 
The  animal  Sefore  us,  though  myriads  crown  the  northern 
seas,  and  it  has  been  called  the  food  of  the  whale^  has  nevr 
been  described  with  care,  and  has  sometimes  been  carried  to 
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one  gemiSy  sometimes  to  another.  Ltnmeus  referred  It  to  the 
clios,  a  genus  established  by  Brown,  from  conjecture ;  and 
Gmelin,  adopting  a  mistake  of  FabriciuS)  ahd  **  adding,  ss 
usual  J  to  it,"  called  it  clio  retusa,  separating  the  elioae  borealis 
of  Palhis,  under  the  appellation  of  borealis.  We  cannot  pur- 
sue, in  this  place,  its  various  and  unexpected  removals  ia 
scientific  systems ;  but  must  remark,  that,  in  this  article,  its 
anatomic  structure  is  examined  with  great  attention,  and  de- 
tailed  with  particular  perspicuity.  As  it  has  only  a  single 
heart,  without  a  pericardium,  feet,  eyes,  or  the  other  dia- 
racters  of  sepise,  or  the  cephalodes  of  Cuvier,  it  must  be  left 
with  the  slugs,  the  doris,  and  other  moUuscse,  called  by 
this  author  gastearopodes  :  yet  it  has  no  feet  under  the  belly. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  form  a  new  order,  or  to 
change  the  title  and  the  character.  The  subject,  howeyer,  is 
to  be  considered  in  another  memoir. 

*  Correspondence.' — ^The  first  article  of  this  miscellaaeotts 
collection  is  a  *  Letter  from  M.  Peale,  Director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  at  Philadelphia,  dated  July  1802.' 
This  letter  chiefly  relates  to  the  fossil  bones  of  the  mammoth^ 
and  the  fossil  remains  of  a  vast  animal  resembUiig  the  oxj  al- 
ready noticed.  A  diadelphis,  sent  to  France,  had  oo  longer 
any  young  in  her  pouch,  as  when  it  left  America,  but  appeared 
to  be  a  variety  of  diadelphis  Virginiana.  The  whole  genus  has 
claimed  the  notice  of  GeoiFroy,  and  his  work  will  be  soon  pub« 
lished.  The  species  of  animals  on  the  north  of  the  two  con- 
tinents appear,  in  many  respects^  different,  as  we  had  long 
since  occasion  to  point  out. 

The  second  communication  is  the  *  Extract  of  a  Letter  from 
M.  Ruffo,  a  Farmer  at  Eric,  to  M.  Thouin.' — It  relates  to  the 
Peruvian  plant,  the  aloisia  citriodora.  Its  leaves  have  the  fla- 
vour of  lemon,  and  it  will  probably  bear  the  climate  of  France. 
The  plant  dies  away  in  the  winter,  but  the  roots  throw  up  fresh 
shoots  on  the  retiu-n  of  summer. 

*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Isle  of  France,  June  28,  1802.' 
— ^This  letter  contains  an  account  of  the  curious  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  east,  forwarded  from  this  island,  to  the  museum. 
These  were  the  produce  of  the  island. 

'  An  Account  of  the  Indieolite,  of  M.  Daranda  (Journal 
de  Physique,  August  1800).  By  M.  Haiiy.'— M.  I)aranda 
supposed  that  he  had  discovered  twelve  new  spedes  of  minerals, 
but  the  greater  nimiber  are  found  to  be  varieties  of  well4aiown 
bodies.  The  indieolite,  a  fossil  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  is 
only  a  tourmaline. 

^  A  Memoir  on  the  Caoutchout,  or  the  dastic  fossil  Bitumen 
of  Derbyshire.  By  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.' — We  have  already  re- 
ceived sufficient  information  respecting  this  substance,  from 
Whitehurst,  Msrwe,  and  Favj^s  deSt.Fondhimselfin  his  Travels. 
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It  isibuiHl  in  small  masses,  in  different  ca'^ities,  at  the  foot  of 
^  tbe  mountains  near  Castleton.  Our  author  describes  it  with 
cai^j  but  concludes,  somewhat  too  hastily,  that  it  is  a  vegetable 
production,  fxom  some  such  trees  as  furnish  it  at  present.  The 
opinion  is,  truly,  gratuitous^  and,  while  we  have  a  real 
JlexiUe  fossil,  why  may  we  not  have  an  elastic  one?  At  all 
events,  a  chemical  analysis  should  first  have  determined  it  to 
\^  a  vegetable  body,  and  some  experiments  should  have  been 
adduced  to  show,  that  none  of  our  indigenous  trees  could 
produce  such  an  elastic  substance. 

(T9  be  continued.) 

'til.    'J'J.  .     ■     u       ■        ■  I      I     ■    I.  1      ■ 

Art.  VI. — Traite  de  Mecanique  Celeste^  ,is^c.     Paris.    1802. 

•rf  Treatise  on  Celestial  Mechanics.     By  P.  S.  La  Place^  Member  of 
the  Conservative  Senate^  of  the  National  Institute ^  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  GUttingen^  of  the 
RfistiaHy  Danish,  and  Italian  Academies  of  Science,  istc^    Vol.  III. 
4to.   Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

THE  first  two  volumes  of  this  celebrated  work  were  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  y^ar  ,1799,  and  were  noticed  somewhat  at  large 
m  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  XXVII.  of  our  Second  Series.  But, 
as  more  than  four  years  have  elapsed  since  we  spoke  of  the 
preceding  volumes,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  describe,  vexy 
briefly,  their  nature  and  object. 

Ever  $ince  the  time  when  our  immortal  Nnvton,  by  a  judi- 
cious apd  happy  combination  of  experiment  and  analysis,  was 
led  to  that  most  important  and  noble  discovery  of  the  univer- 
sal gravitation  of  matter,  the  labours  and  investigations  of  phi- 
Ipsophers  have  been  directed  into  the  new  channel  with  consi- 
derable energy,  and  a  truly  gratifying  success :  Maclaurin,  the 
Bermuillis,  Simpson,  Euier,  Landen,  &Alembert,  Frisi,  Legendre, 
Lagrange,  and  other  great  men,  availed  themselves  eagerly  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  illustrious  British  philosopher ;  and,  at  the 
same  tin^e  that  they  greatly  improved  and  facilitated  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  analysis,  they  furnished  considerable  ac- 
cessions to  the  stock  of  physical  science,  and  gradually  removed 
every  possible  objection  to  the  discovery  of  universal  gravita- 
tion. While,  however,  mudi  had  been  done  in  these  respects 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  long  remained  a  subject  of 
xegret,  and,  indeed,  of  disadvantage  to  science,  that  this  vast 
portion  of  knowledge  lay  scattered  among  the  numerous  and 
multifarious  volimies  of  academies  and  societies,  and  that  no 
one  was  fbimd  who  possessed  both  talents  and  inclination  fitted 
for  the  arduous  task  pf  l^leoding  these  distinct,  and  in  some  re- 
spects heterogeneous  materials,  into  one  compacted  mass.  In 
tne  Celestijol  mechanics,  this  interesting  object  is  accomplished> 
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with  such  skill  and  success^  as  mi^ht  naturally  b^  exfl^cte<t 
from  M.  La  Place's  genius  and  attainments^  and  yrblcta  must 
cause  him  to  be  revered  by  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  be- 
nefactors to  physical  astronomy.  The  first  two  volumes  of 
LaPlace's  work  are  divided  into  five  bodes :  of  thosei  the  first 
contains  the  general  principles  of  the  equilibrium  and  mouon 
of  matter,  comprising  what  relates  both  to  solids  and  fluids : 
the  second  has  for  its  object  the  law  of  universal  gravitatiooy 
smd  the  motion  of  the  coomion  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies :  the  third  treats  of  the  figure  of  these  bodiesii 
and  states  the  limits  of  ellipticity  which  are  admissible  consis- 
tently with  a  given  angular  motion  of  rotation :  the  fourth  re- 
lates to  the  oscillations  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
applies  the  theory,  with  singular  ingenuity,  to  the  phaenomena 
of  the  tides  in  differents  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe :  and 
the  fifth,  in  which  the  author  treats  of 'the  motions  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  round  their  own  centres  of  gravity,  comprises 
expressions  for  the  variations  of  degrees,  the  gravitation  at  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  nu- 
tation of  the  earth's  axis,  the  libration  of  the  moon,  die  figure 
and  rotation  of  Saturn's  rings,  and  their  permanence  in  xh» 
plane  of  his  equator. 

The  volume  now  before  us  contains  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  of  the  entire  work,  which,  together,  comprise  the  par^ 
ticular  theory  of  the  celestial  motions.  The  sixth  book  treats* 
of  the  theory  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  particularly  with  a 
view  to  the  perfection  of  astronomical  tables,  by  means  of  the 
results  obtained  from  the  theory:  the  seventh  book  contains 
the  theory  of  the  moon ;  and  here  the  chief  object  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  show,  that  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  b  the  sole 
source  of  all  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar  motions.  He  then 
avails  himself  of  that  law  as  an  instrument  of  discoveries,  to 
render  more  perfect  the  theory  of  lunar  motion ;  and  thence 
deduces  several  important  elements  of  the  system  of  the  world  ^ 
such  as  the  secular  equations  of  the  moon,  her  parallax,  that  of 
the  sun,  and  the  oblateness  of  the  earth. 

But  to  enter  a  little  more  into  particulars  —  Book  the 
sixth  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  in  which  the  different 
subjects  are  arranged  in  the  following  orddr:  Formulae  of 
the  planetary  inequalities  depending  on  the  squares  and  the 
superior  powers  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the 
orbits ;  inequalities  depending  on  the  square  of  the  disturbing 
force ;  the  perturbations  caused  by  the  sun's  ellipticity  j  the 
perturbations  in  the  planetary  motions  by  the  action  of  their 
satellites ;  considerations  on  the  elliptical  part  of  the  radius  vec- 
tor, and  of  the  motions  of  the  planets ;  numerical  values  of  the 
quantities  which  enter  into  the  expressions  of  tiie  planetary  in- 
equalities ;  numerical  expressions  of  the  secular  variations  of 
the  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits;   theory  of  Mercury; 
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tli^ory  of  Venus ;  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.^  theory 
of  Mars  i  theory  of  Jupiter  5  theory  of  Saturn ;  theory  of 
Uranus;  certain  conditional  equations  which  exist  between 
the  planetary  inequalities,  and  which  may  serve  for  their 
verification ;  the  masses  of  the  planets  and  of  the  moon ;  on 
the  fbrmarion  of  astronomical  tables,  and  on  the  invariable 
plane  of  the  planetary  system  \  the  action  of  the  stars  on  the 
planetary  system.  Book  the  seventh  (on  the  lunar  theory) 
contains  six  chapters:  in  these  are  treated,  integrations  of 
the  differential  equations  of  the  lunar  motion  ;  the  lunar  in- 
equaHties  occasioned  by  the  tion-sphericity  of  the  earth  and 
moon ;  lunar  inequalities  arising  from  the  action  of  the  planets; 
comparison  of  the  preceding  theory  with  observations ;  an  in- 
equality of  a  lofig  period  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  moon's 
motion  ;  the  secular  variations  ot  the  motions  of  the  moon  and 
earth,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  resistance  of  an  ethereal 
fluid  surroimding  the  sun. 

In  a  work  like  that  before  us,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  profound  and  abstruse  investigations,  and  in  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  whole  pages  of  analytical  expressions, 
with  scarcely  a  connecting  word,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select 
passages  to  lay  before  the  general  reader :  yet,  as  M.  La  Place 
nas  permitted  a  few  pages  of  a  more  inviting  complexion  to 
enter  his  treatise,  we  shall  extract  two  or  three  passages, 
which  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  this  di- 
stinguished author  possesses  an  enlarged  and  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  history  of  his  favourite  science,  and  can,  when- 
ever he  pleases,  not  only  raise  to  the  surface  truths  deeply 
hidden,  but  exhibit,  under  popular  colours,  that  which  nothing 
but  unremitting  exertions,  and  first-rate  talents,  could  have 
brought  to  light. 

Omr  first  extract  shall  be  taken  from  the  author's  preface, 
where,  after  hinting  at  the  manner  in  which  the  improvement 
of  tables  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  astronomy,  he 
glances  at  die  necessity  for  calling  m  tne  aid  of  systems,  and 
netr  moulding  them  according  to  circumstances,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  a  short  sketch  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  science. 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Copernicus,  by  de- 
ducing from  the  appearances  the  real  motion  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun  and  upon  herself,  exhibited  the  universe  under  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  changed  the  face  of  astronomy.  An  un- 
exampled concourse  of  discoveries  has  rendered  for  ever  me- 
morable, in  the  history  of  the  sciences,  the  next  century,  otherwise 
Illustrious  by  so  many  master-pieces  in  literature  and  in  the  fine 
^rts«  Kepler  discovered  the  law  of  the  motion  of  the  plan^  in 
-rllipees.  The  telescope,  invented  by  the  happiest  of  accidents,  and 
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improved  immediateljr  by  Galileo,  enabled  him  to  trace  in  the 
heavens  new  inequalities  and  new  worlds.  The  applicitibft  made 
by  Hiiygens  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks,  and  that  of  tjeldscopes  to 
the  quadrant,  in  givmg  precise  measures  of  angles  and  of  dura- 
tion, rendered  sensible  me  smallest  inequalities  of  the  celesdal 
motions.  At  the  same  time  that  observation  proposed  to  the 
human  mind  new  phacnomena,  it  created  for  their  explication,  ami 
submitted  to  calculation,  new  instruments  of  thought.  Napier 
invented  logarithms :  the  analysis  of  curves  and  dynamics  came 
frora  the  hands  of  Descartes  and  Galileo :  Newton  discovered  the 
diflFerential  calculus,  decomposed  the  light,  and  raised  up  the 
general  principle  of  gravitation.  In  the  century  which  has  just 
Sidden  away,  the  successors  of  this  great  man  have  completed  the 
edifice  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation :  they  have  brought 
to  perfection  the  infinitesimal. analysis,  invented  the  calculi  of 
partial  differences,  botli  infinitelv  small  and  finite,  and  reduced 
into  formula:  the  whole  of  mecnanics.  In  applying  these  dis- 
coveries to  the  law  of  gravitation,  they  have  brought  to  it  all  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  have  given  to  theories  and  astronomical 
tables  unhoped  for  precision ;  v3iich  is,  above  all,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  labours  of  French  geometers,  and  to  the  rewards  proposed  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  If  we  unite  to  these  discovenes  those 
cf  Bradley,  concerning  the  aberration  of  the  stars,  and  the  nuta- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  axis ;  the  multiplied  measures  of  degrees, 
and  of  the  pendulum— operations  of  which  France  has  furnished 
the  example,  in  sending  academicians  to  the  north,  to  the  equator, 
and  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  observe  there  the  magnitude  of 
these  degrees,  and  the  intensity  of  gravitation ;  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  comprised  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  determijied 
by  very  precise  operations,  and  serving  as  the  most  natural  and 
simple  basis  to  the  metrical  system ;  Ae  numerous  voyages  per- 
formed to  take  cognisance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  gkfbe,  aod 
to  observe  the  transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun  \  the  exact  determi^ 
nation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system,  the  fruit  o^.^se 
voyages  ;  the  planet  Uranus,  his  satellites,  and  two  new  satddites 
of  Saturn,  discovered  by  Herschel :  finally,  if  we  unite  to  all  these 
discoveries  die  admirable  invention  of  instruments  of  reflexion  so 
useful  on  the  sea,  and  those  of  the  achromatic  telescopes,  the  re^ 
peating  circle,  and  marine  thne-keepers  j  the  last  century,  viewed 
under  the  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mmd  m  the 
mathematical  sciences,  will  appear  worthy  of  that  which  pre* 
ceded  it.  The  present  century  has  commenced  under  auspic«s,the 
most  favourable  to  astronomy.  Its  first  day  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Ceres,  followed  almost  inunediately 
By  that  of  the  planet  Pallas,  of  which  die  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  nearly  the  same.  The  proximity  of  these  two  ^erj  small 
bodies  to  Jupiter,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  eccentricities  and 
inclinations  of  their  intersecting  orbits,  produce  in  their  modons 
considerable  inequalides,  which  will,  some  day  or  odier,  shed  new 
li^ht  upon  the  theory  of  celesdal  attractions,  and  give  csmsc  t^ 
still  greater  perfecdon.'    Prtf.  p,  xi. 
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In  tha  ^Moious  investi^tions  relative  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  planetary  motions^  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  (cat.  par.) 
place  reliance  upon  the  results  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  real  masses  of  the  planets  are  assumed.  The 
method  by  which  M.  La  Place  has  deduced  the  numeric 
values  of  these  masses  being  simple,  at  the  same  lime  that  it 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  adopted^ 
we  shall  extract  a  part  of  his  observations  on  this  subject. 

*  Masses  qf  the  planets,  that  of  the  sun  being  unity. 

<  Mercury.. m     =  agahio; Venus  ....m»     =  ^^^VrryJ 

•TheEarth^"=    j^j^^; Mars m"i  =  i.^qy^i 

♦Jupiter    ..w'v-.    ,^^; Saturn niY    =7^.^; 

*  Uranus m^'  =  T^hrv 

*  Of  all  these  masses  that  of  Jupiter  is  the  best  known.  I  have 
inferred  it  from  the  followiwg  equation,  which  results  from  No.  25 
of  the  second  book.  If  we  call  t  the  side ;  real  revolution  of  a 
planet  m  ;  t  that  of  one  of  its  satellites,  whereof  q  is  the  sine  of 
the, angle  under  which  the  mean  radius  of  its  orbit  is  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet  from  that 
centre  ;  the  mass  of  the  planet,  that  of  the  sun  being  taken  for 


unity,  is9^{7)Vl- 9^.(J-r 


«  We  have,  relatively  to  the  fourth  satellite,  q  =  sin.  ISSC^SS ; 
T   =s  4332.***  602208 ;    t   =   16.^  6890;    whence    we   obtain 
1 

"•  ==    1067.09 

•  The  mass  of  Saturn  has  been  deduced  in  the  same  manner,  by 
lapposing  the  sidereal  revolution  of  its  sixth  satellite,  equal  to 
15.^  9453,  and  the  angle  under  which  the  mean  radius  of  this 
fatellite's  orbit  appears  from  the  sun,  at  the  mean  distance  of 
Saturn,  equal  to  552^'.  47.  The  mass  of  Uranus  has  been  deter- 
mined in  like  manner,  by  supposing,  conformably  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Herschel,  the  duration  or  the  sidereal  revolution  of  its 
fourth  satellite  equal  to  13.^  4559,  and  the  mean  radius  of  the 
orbit  of  that  satellite  seen  from  the  sun,  at  the  mean  distance  of 
Uranus,  equal  to  136^^512.  But  the  greatest  elongations  of  these 
satellites  from  their  respective  planets  are  not  so  certain  as  that  of 
the  fourth  satellite  of  Jupiter.  Their  observation  merits  all  the 
attention  of  astronomers. 

*  The  mass  of  the  earth  has  been  determined  in  this  manner. 
If  we  take  for  unity  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
the  arc  described  by  the  earth  in  a  second  of  time,  will  be  the 
relation  of  the  circumference  to  the  radius,  divided  by  the  number 
of  seconds  in  a  sidereal  year,  or  by  36525638".4  ♦     By  dividing  the 


♦  This  intiior,  it  nmtt  be  rememberei),  b^is  ^idopted  the  docimal  diTiviOB 
hofh  of  the  (Uy  aad  the  ^uadraat,    Rsv. 
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r  t.^         t.     i_    ^.  .       1479565^  ._        - 

square  of  this  arc  by  the  diameter,  ^Jwe  have      lA-o    foritevefted 

sine ;  that  is,  the  quantity  which  the  earth  falls  toward  the  son 
during  a  second,  in  virtue  of  it^  relative  motion  about  that  star. 
On  the  terrestrial  parallel,  of  which  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
latitude  is  |,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  causes  bodies  to  fall 
through  3.66553  metres  in  a  second.  To  reduce  this  attraction  to 
the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  it  is  necessary  to 
multiply  by  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  solar  parallax,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  number  of  metres  which  that  distance  includes: 
now  the  terrestrial  radius,  on  the  parallel  which  we  -are  consider- 
ing, is  6369374?  metres :  by  dividing,  therefore,  this  number  by 
the  sine  of  the  solar  parallax,  supposed  equal  to  ^'.2,  we  have  the 
mean  radiu§  of  ^e  terrestrial  orbit  expressed  in  metres  5  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  at 
the  mean  distance  of  that  planet  from  the  sun,  is  equal  to  the  pro* 

duct  of  Ae  fraction  goggo^'  ^7  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  27^.2 ;  it 

4.48855 
is,  of  consequence,  equal  to     ^q^   •      Subtracting  this  fraction 

1479565  ^^  ^^^^  1479560.5  ^^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^  ^,^  ^^^ 

traction  at  the  same  distance  :  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
earth  are,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  1479560.5  and 

4.48855 ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is , 

'  S2962Q 

If  the  parallax  of  the  sun  be  a  little  different  from  that  which  we 

have  assumed,  the  value  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  will  vary  as  th^ 

cube  of  that  parallax,  compared  with  that  of  27'^2. 

*  I  have  inferred  the  mass  of  Venus,  from  formulae,  which  I 

shall  give  in  the  sequel,  of  the  secular  diminudpn  of  the  obliquity 

of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  by  supposing  this  diminution  eauad 

to  ^5430".     It  is,  in  effect,  that  which  results  from  observati(nis 

that  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  most  confidence.     As  for  the 

masses  of  Mercury  and  of  Mars,  I  have  supposed,  from  the  observa- 

tions,  the  mean  diameters  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  seen  at 

the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  to  be  21 ''.60,  35^^.  19> 

and  626''.04  respectively.    These  diameters  will  give  their  ma5ses> 

that  of  Jupiter  being  known,  if  we  know  the  law  of  their  densities : 

but,  in  comparing  the  masses  of  the  Earth,  of  Jupiter,  dnd  of 

Saturn,  to  tneir  bulks,  we  found  that  the  density  of  these  three 

planets  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  mean  distances  from 

the  sun  ;  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  same  hypothesis  rclativelv 

to  the  diree  planets,  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  whence  resuft 

the  preceding  values  of  the  masses  of  Mercury  and  of  Mars.    The 

irraoiation  and  the  other  difficulties  which  attend  the  observation 

of  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  joined  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 

hypothesis  adopted  concerning  the  law  of  their  densities»  rend^ 

lA^  values  the  jDore  uncertam ;  so  that  this  hypothesis  is  distant 

from  the  truth,  with  respect  to  ;he  masses  of  Venus  and  of  Unitfoji 
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Haj^ily,  Mercurf  and  Mars  have  the  least  influence  on  the  plane^ 
tary  system ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  correct  the  results  according 
to  their  effects,  when  the  developement  of  the  secular  inequalities 
has  exactly  made  known  their  masses.'    p.  64. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  this  subject  is 
resumedi  and  some  alterations  are  made  in  the  numerical 
expressions  for  the  masses  of  Venus  and  Mars.  The  correc- 
tions result  from  disciissions  of  M.  Delnmbre,  founded  on  the 
observations  of  Drs.  Bradley  and  Maskelyne :  here  the  mass  of 

Venus  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  oggg^o  >   ^^^^  ^^  Mars,  by 

.    This  is  an  important  diminution  in  the  mass  of 

2546820 

Mars^  and  in  its  effects  Is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
produced  by  this  planet  in  the  motion  of  the  earthy  in  the 
ratio  of  .725  to  unity.  M.  La  Place,  in  a  former  part  of  his 
work,  determined  the  mass  of  the  moon  by  observations  on 
the  tides  in  the  port  of  Brest :  but  in  this  chapter  he  says,  the 
value  he  had  previously  given  is  somewhat  too  great,  and  he 
makes  a  correction  by  means  of  three  astronomical  phaenopienaj 
1st.  The  lunar  equations  of  the  solar  tables,  whence  he  de- 
duces the  mass  of  the  moon  -r^  of  that  of  the  earth.  2dly. 
The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  whence  he  infers  the  value 

1=Y*     3dly.  The  parallax  of  the  moon,  whence  he  concludes 

1 

that  the  mass  is  VTo*    Comparing  together,  therefore,  both 

the  celestial  and  terrestrial  phenomena,  he  lays  down  rrr^   as 

00.5 

the  most  ^ciurate  value  of  the  mass  of  the  moon  in  terms  of 

that  of  the  earth. 

The  seventh  chapter,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  on  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  commences  with  some  very  judicious 
observations ;  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  extract  a  small 
portion.  After  rcmarkmg,  that  if  the  law  ot  gravity,  accord- 
ing to  the  square  of  the  distances  inversely,  be  the  real  law  of 
nature,  investigations  skilfully  conducted  ou^t  to  give  the 
same  results  as  observation ;  and  stating,  that  in  his  own  in- 
quiries he  has  paid  attention  to  all  the  inequalities  as  far  as  the 
third  order,  and  many  even  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

*  To  compare  my  analysis  with  observations,  I  have  considered 
that  the  co^^fficients  of  the  lunar  tables  of  Mason  result  from  the 
comparison  of  the  theory  of  gravity  with  eleven  hundred  and 
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thirty-seven  observations  of  Bradlei/f  made  in  the  interval  front 
2750  to  t760,  Burgf  a  distinguished  astronomer,  has  lately  rec- 
tified them  by  means  of  more  tlian  3000  observations  of  Maskelyn^ 
between  tlie  years  1765  and  1793,  The  corrections  he  has  made 
are  not  very  considCTable :  but  he  has  added  to  them  new  equa- 
tions indicated  by  theory.  The  tables  of  these  two  astronomers 
are  disposed  in  the  same  form  as  those  of  Mayery  of  which  they 
are  the  successive  improvements :  for,  with  regard  to  that  cele- 
brated astronomer,  it  must  in  justice  be  observed,  not  only  that  he 
first  formed  lunar  tables  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  for  the  solu« 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  longitude,  but  even  that  Masoa  and 
Burg  have  drawn  the  means  of  improving  their  tables  from  his 
theory.  The  ar^iments  are  there  made  to  depend  one  on  another* 
in  order  to  dimmish  their  number :  I  have  reduced  diem,  with 
peculiar  care,  to  tlie  form  adopted  in  my  theory ;  that  is  to  say, 
into  sines  and  cosines  of  angles  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  true 
longitude  of  the  moon.  In  comparing  the  co-efficients  of  my  for- 
muYx,  I  have  had  tlie  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  greatest  diffis* 
rence,  which  in  Mayer's  theory  (one  of  the  most  correct  that  has 
appeared  to  this  day)  rises  almost  to  a  hundred  seconds,  is  here 
reduced  to  thirty  relatively  to  Mason's  tables,  and  under  twezHy^ 
with  respect  to  Burg*s  tables,  which  are  still  more  precise.  This 
difierence  would  be  diminished  by  estimating  the  quantities  of  the 
fifth  order  that  haJve  influence,  and  which  the  inspection  of  terms 
already  calculated  is  able  to  make  known ;  and  it  is  this  that 
proves  the  calculation  of  two  inequalities  in  which  I  have  carried 
the  approximation  even  to  quantities  of  that  order.  My  theory, 
moreover,  brings  the  tables  nearer  together  with  regard  to  the 
motion  in  latitude ;  the  approximations  of  this  motion  are  more 
simple  and  more  converging  than  those  of  the  motion  in  longitude; 
»nd  the  greatest  difference  betwixt  the  co-efficients  of  mj  analysis 
and  those  of  the  tabids  is  only  six  seconds ;  so  that  we  may  look 
lipon  this  part  of  the  tables  as  being  furnished  by  the  theory  itself. 
As  to  the  tliird  co-ordinate  of  the  moon,  or  of  its  parallax,  it  has 
been,  with  reason,  thought  better  to  form  tables  of  it  solely  by  tl» 
theory ;  which,  considering  the  minuteness  of  the  inequalities  of 
the  lunar  parallax,  ought  to  give  them  more  exactly  than  obGerm* 
tions.  The  differences  between  my  results  on  this  object  and  those 
of  the  tables,  are  such,  therefore,  as  exist  between  my  theory  and 
that  of  Mayer,  followed  in  this  point  by  Mason  and  Burg  j  they 
are  so  small  that  they  merit  little  attention :  but  as  my  theory  a»« 
proaches  more  nearly  to  observation  than  that  of  Mayer,  relativwy 
to  tlie  motion  in  longitude,  I  have  reason  to  think  it  possesses  Ae 
same  advantage  with  regard  to  the  inequalities  of  the  parallax* 

<  The  motions  of  the  perigee,  and  of  the  nodes  of  Ae  Imotr 
orbit,  afford  also  the  means  of  verifying  the  law  of  gnmtMotu 
Their  first  approximation  originally  gave  to  geometers  only  half 
of  the  first  of  these  motions ;  and  Ciaimiu  dience  concluded,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  modify  that  law  by  adding  to  it  a  second  term. 
But  at  length  he  made  the  important  remark,  that  a  furtherajv 
proximation  brought  theory  to  agree  with  observatioiu     Tn5 
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xaotion  inferred  from  mj  analysis  does  not  difFer  from  the  true 
one  by  its  four  hundred  and  fortieth  part ;  and  the  difference  is 
not  a  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  part,  with  respect  to  the  motio^ 
of  the  nodes. 

*  Hence  it  follows  incontestably,  that  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation is  the  sole  cause  of  the  lunar  inequalities :  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  these  inequalities,  and  the  proximity  of  this 
satellite  to  the  earth,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is,  of  all  the  celestial 
Bodies,  the  most  proper  for  establishing  this  great  law  of  nature, 
and  the  power  of  analysis — that  wonderful  instrument,  without 
which  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  penetrate 
into  a  theory  so  complicated,  and  which  may  be  employed  as  a 
inean  of  (fiscoveries  as  certain  as  observation  itself.'     p.  172. 

The  limits  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves, 
will  only  admit  of  another  extract,  which,  though  short,  is  in- 
teresting, ai  it  suggests  the  causes  to  which  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  is  to 
be  ascribed,  and  affirms  the  invariable  length  of  the  day. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  from  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, is  the  knowledge  of  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  moon. 
The  ancient  eclipses  indicated,  in  its  mean  motion,  an  acceleration 
nf  which  the  cause  has  for  a  long  time  been  sought  in  vain.    At 
len^fth  the  Aeory  has  shown  me  that  it  depenos  on  the  secular 
vanations  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  terrestrial  orbit ;  Aat  the  same 
cause  diminishes  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon's  perigee,  and  of 
ks  nodes,  while  that  of  the  moon  is  accelerated;  and  that  the 
secidar  equations  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  moon,  of  its  perigee, 
and  of  its  nodes,  are  constantly  iji  the  relation  of  the  numbers  1,  3, 
and  O.?^.    The  ages  to  come  will  develope  the  inequalities,  which 
are  periodical  like  the  variations  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  on   which  they  depend,  and  that  will,  some  time,  produce 
variations,  at  least  eoual  to  a  fortieth  part  of  the  circumference,  in 
the  secular  motion  of  the  moon,  and  a  twelfth  of  the  circumference 
hi  that  of  its  perigee.    Observations  have  already  confirmed  these 
with  a  remarkable  precision :  their  discovery  led  me  to  conceive 
that  it  wa*  necessary  to  subtract  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes  from 
the  actual  secular  motion  of  the  lunar  perigee,  which  the  astrono- 
mers have  deduced  from  the  comparison  of  modem  with  ancient 
observations :  all  the  observations  made  for  an  age,  place  beyond 
doubt  this  result  of  the  analysis.     We  see  here  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  phamomena,  by  their  developement,  exhibit 
to  us  their  true  causes.    When  only  the  acceleration  of  the  mean 
motion  of  the  moon  was  known,  we  could  only  attribute  it  to  the 
tesistance  of  aether,  or  to  the  successive  transmission  of  gravity  \ 
but  the  analysis  teaches  us  that  these  two  causes  produce  na 
sensible  alteration  m  the  mean  motions  of  the  nodes  and  of  the 
lunar   perigee;  which  would  tuffice  for  their  exclusion,    even 
though  we  were  ignorant  of  the  true  cause.    The  correspondence 
of  the  theory  with  the  observations  proves  to  us,  that  if  the  mean 
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motions  of  the  moon  are  altered  by  causes  not  connected  with  the^ 
action  o{  gravitation,  their  influence  is  very  small,  and  hitherto 
rasensible, 

*  This  correspondence  establishes  to  a  certainty  the  constancy  qf 
the  lenglh  of  the  day,  an  essential  element  of  all  astronomical 
theories.  If  this  length  now  exceeds,  by  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
second^  that  of  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  the  actual  duration  of  the 
century  will  be  greater  than  at  that  time,  by  365'^25.  In  this 
interval  the  moon  describes  an  arc  of  534''.6 ;  the  actual  secular 
mean  inotion  of  the  moon  would  appear,  therefore,  augmented  by 
this  quantity,  which  would  add  13^.51  to  the  secular  equation  of 
Sl\4i^48,  that  I  found  by  the  theory,  for  the  first  centurv,  reckoned 
from  1750.  This  augmentation  is  incompatible  with  the  observa- 
tions, which  permit  us  not  to  suppose  a  secular  equation  greater  by 
S^  than  that  which  results  from  rcvY  analysis ;  we  may  therefore 
assert,  that  the  length  of  the  day  has  not  varied  a  hundredth  part 
of  a  second  since  Hipparchus ;  which  confirms  what  I  have  found 
«  priori  in  No.  12.  of  the  fifth  book,  by  the  discussion  of  all  the 
causes  which  can  produce  a  change.'     p.  176. 

Speaking  of  this  work  as  a  whole,  the  necessity  of  any 
formal  encomium  is  superceded  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
great  and  universal  celebrity  it  has  already  obtained.  In  aU 
most  every  part  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  has  its  author  displayed 
an  extraordinary  union  of  profound  knowledge,  fertile  invent 
tion,  brilliant  genius,  and  discriminating  judgement :  and  the 
science  of  astronomy  must  infallibly  derive  the  most  lasting 
benefits  from  powers  like  his,  so  skilfully  employed  upon  the 
developement  of  Nature's  exalted  mysteries.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  mode  of  investigation  to  which  this  phi- 
losopher seems  so  partial,  however  well  calculated  to  explore 
hidden  truths,  is  not  guarded  on  all  sides  so  securely  as  might 
be  wished,  against  the  admission  of  error.  In  our  review  of 
the  first  two  volumes,  we  observed  that  they  were  of  a  purely 
analytic  nature,  and  had  not  one  geometric  figure  or  dia* 
gram.  The  same  plan  is  ccmtinued  through  the  present 
volume :  and  we  are  still  convinced  it  is  liabk  to  strong  ob^ 
jeaions.  In  a  performance  conducted  like  M.  La  Placets,  the 
student  is  not  so  much  tau^t  mechanic  philosophy,  as  an 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  algebraic  expressions ;  and  he 
may  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions, 
without  a  single  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  ought 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  process.  This  total  absence  of 
Jdeas,  or  at  least  this  freedom  from  the  necessity  oi  frequently 
recurring  to  first  principles,  exposes  the  investigator  to  re- 
peated risks  of  paralogism  and  abi^irdity.    A  similar  proceduTQ 
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)ias  hurried  th^  most  admirable  analysts,  particular  Euler*, 
into  ridiculous  mistakes ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that,  had  not 
the  nature  of  La  Place's  inquiry  compelled  him  often  to  com- 
pare his  operations  with  the  face  of  nature,  and  thus  check  the 
first  advances  towards  error,  even  his  supeilative  analytical  dex- 
terity would  not  have  preserved  him  from  failure.  We  wish 
not  to  detract  from  his  great  merit,  but  to  warn  others  against 
the  £iscination  of  a  splendid  example.  Let  there  be  as  little  devia- 
tion as  possible  from  the  geometrical  method;  for,  since  motion 
includes  the  conception  of  lines  with  their  various  qualities  of 
magnitude  and  position,  we  thus  keep  the  subject  of  discussion 
tlosely  in  view :  or,  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated 
writer, — ^  Let  the  accomplished  mathematician  push  forward 
our  knowledge  by  the  employment  of  the  symbolical  analysis ; 
but  let  him  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  geometer, 
that  we  may  not  be  robbed  of  ideas,  and  that  the  student  may 
have  light  to  direct  his  steps/ 


Art.  VUI. — Le  Guide  du  jeune  Militairey  Isfc. 

The  young  Soldier^ s  Guide j  or  Instructions  from  a  Father  to  his  Son, 
on  the  Military  Arty  with  its  ^requisite  Dut-ies^  Virtues  ^  and 
Talents.  By  the  Baron  d'A***^  Colonel  of  Infantry.  A  new 
Edition.     By  Duhroca.     Svo.     Paris.     1802. 

Art.  IX. — The  Military  Mentor.  Being  a  Series  of  Letters  recently 
written  by  a  General  Officer  to  his  Son^  on  his  entering  the  Army : 
comprising  a  Course  oj  elegant  Instruction j  calculated  to  unite  the 
Characters  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Gentleman  and  the  Solder. 
2  Vols.     \2mo.     10/.  ed.     Boards.     Phillips.     1804-. 

THERE  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  book  of  the  French, 
Con/eils  d'un  Militaire  h  son  Filsy  of  which  this  is  an  interpolated 
edition.  Some  old-fashioned  anecdotes  are  dropped  ;  some  in- 
cidents during  the  revolution  and  its  wars  are  added  5  some 
complimentary  paragraphs  about  new  men  are  inserted ;  and 
many  notions,  military  and  moral,  are  approximated  to  the 
spirit  of  the  present  times,  and  reformed  by  recent  experience. 
Thus  a  respectable  manual  of  military  anecdote  has  been  fitted 
for  renewed  circulation,  and  accommodated  for  the  amusement 
of  those  officers  on  whom  peace  had  conferred  the  leisure  re- 
quisite for  speculative  instruction.  Dubroca,  an  intelligent 
man,  a  book-maker  and  book-seller,  has  been  the  re-fashioner 
of  this  Guide.     During  peace  he  catered  for  the  women. 


*  See  Robins's  Tracts,  Vol.  II.  pp.  194.  214,  tt  seq. 
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^ing  war  he  caters  for  the  men  of  France.  In  times  of 
trouble,  the  fair  sex  become  the  depositaries  of  civUiz^^icm^ 
in  times  of  tranqvillity,  the  stronger  sex  undertake  to  ad- 
vance it. 

As  great  part  of  this  work  has  passed  into  an  EngUah  garh^ 
under  the  tiUe  of  the  Military  Mentor,  we  have  prdFerrea  at- 
taching our  comments  to  that  publication;  eke  the  quoted 
passages  would  be  to  translate  atresh,  which  b  at  all  times  an 
unpleasiqg  toil  \  it  would  not,  however,  be  without  some  usei 
for  the  nationality  of  the  English  editor  frequently  suppresses  the 
locality  of  traits  which  occur  to  him.  At  p.  211,  Dubroca  says 
^  that  at  the  battle  of  Fleiirus  the  French  were  ill  clad,  and  that 
gn officer,  to  encourage  the  soldiery,  observed  to  themthat  the 
^nemy  had  new  clothes:  '  Let  us  charge  vigorously,'  said 
he,  *  and  equip  ourselves.'  In  the  Military  Mentor  we  are  not 
told  that  this  happened  at  Fleurus,  or  among  Frenchmen. 
Similar  suppressions  of  anecdotes  which  tend  to  illustrate  the 
living  generals  of  the  French,  are,  for  better  reasons,  adopted- 
Such  is  the  expression  of  Bonapane  at  Marengo  to  some  troops 
who  were  giving  way :  *  Soldiers,  I  always  stay  to  sleep  where 
1  fight.' 

At  p.  358,  Dubroca  ascribes  to  the  following  words  of  Bris- 
sot  the  notorious  improvement  of  the  French  m  the  art  of  wxt 
during  the  revolution :    *  What,'  said  he  in  the  senate,  *  yott 
have  soldiers  proud  of  their  character  j  and  do  you  suppose 
there  are  none  among  them  who  anticipate  the  warlike  arts  of 
a  free  and  regenerated  nation  ?    Do  you  suppose  that  courage, 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute,  is  not  itself  a  substitute  for  all 
else?    We  want   general  officers,  you   say.     Be  comforted. 
Make  them.    The  secret  is  soon  found :  suspend  the  routine 
of  military  advancement ;   lead  merit  forth  from  the  ranks. 
Liberty,  and  the  hope  of  her  applause,  will  mature  talent  and 
create  men.'     This  is  justly  observed ;  but  there  is  still  a  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  into  practical  efficacy  the  system  of  rewarding 
merit  with  advancement,  without  attention  to  previous  rank. 
We  believe  Saint- Just  was  much  consulted  in  bringing  this  to 
bear ;  and  that  the  commissioners,  sent  by  the  convention  to  at- 
tend the  armies,  collected,  on  the  spot  of  battle,  information 
concerning  individual  conduct ;  and  despotically  recompensed 
the  excellent — sometimes  in  defiance  of  the  very  general,  whom 
they  were  permitted  to  supercede.     Let  those  who  wish  the 
English  to  excel  more  as  a  military  country,  open  the  gates  of 
'  advancement  to  spirit ;  make  merit  the  sole  passport  to  rank ) 
abolish  the  superstitions  of  seniority,  and  the  traffic  of  pur- 
chase;  and,  by  introducing  at  our  universities  the  miliurf 
sciences,  give  us  a  chance  for  an  instructed  staff. 
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IT  IS  by  war,  says  Ycgedus,  that  independence  is  preserved, 
rank  perpetuated,  and  empire  extended:  to  war,  the  Spartans, 
to  war,  the  Romans  considered  every  science  as  subordinate. 
!He  attention  of  the  Spartans  and  of  the  Romans  to  the  arts 
rf  war  was  ^ittended,  however,   with  very  different  success 
The  Spartans  never  maintained  in  Greece  a  situation  so  envi- 
able as  the  Athenians ;  they  sacrificed  to  their  military  habits 
domestic  comfort,  humane  feeiing,  intellectual  culture,  com- 
mercial opulence,  and  elegant  gratification ;  yet  they  could  not 
become  a  people  of  conquerois :  the   Macedonians,  not  the    ^ 
Spartansj  were  the  eventual  .masters  of  Greece;   whereas  the 
Romans  overcame  successively  each  variety  of  hostile  oppo- 
sition, and  permanently, subdued  every  power  within  thdr 
rea^h,  withcmt  missing  the  fruits  of  opulence  and  luxury  at 
home.    The  name  of  Lycurgus>  therefore,  ought  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  wise  lawgivers :  he  sacrificed  every  thing  to 
an  end,  wluch  he  knew  not  how  to  attain ;  he  inflicted  on  Hs 
gentlemen  the  privations  of  a  work-house ;  and  on  his  helots 
the  oppression  of  negroes,  to  produce  iron-hearted  mothers, 
and  a  soIcMery  without  ambition.     It  is  the  more  important  to 
bring  into  discussion  the  merits  of  Spartan  legislation,  as  a  set 
of  Spartan  law-givers  has  lately  sprung  up  among  ourselves ) 
men,  who  are  for  having  us  become  a  military.nation ;  who  are 
for  breaking  down  the  ancient  division  of  labour,  which  se- 
cured in  each  department  the  appropriate  skill;  and  are  for 
«ducatii^  us  all,  like  so  many  Frenchmen,  to  excel  in  the  mil;- 
tary  exercises*     Military  morals  are  connected  with  military 
manners  and  military  habits.    Spirit  is  excited  and  enhanced 
an  armies  by  juvenile  conviviality :  this  is  mostly  followed  by  a 
riotous  insolence  of  the  armed  classes.    With  an  irritable  sense 
of  honour  advances  the  multiplication  of  duels.    The  military 
exercises  are  acquired  to  most  perfection  by  the  young;  but 
what  is  the  consequence  of  convening  shop-boys  and  journey- 
men at  sixteen  to  the  parade  ?  Habits  of  early  dressiness  and 
libertinism  are  adopted,  which  their  earnings  will,  as  yet,  not 
afford  to  supply ;  and  the  property  of  iheir  masters  is  rashly 
violated.     General  Murat  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  in  a 
French  aumy  every  man  was  a  thief;  which  was  also  the  case 
in  Sparta :  but  even  in  England,  where  pecuniary  probity  is 
held  peculiarly  sacred,  (and  indeed  commerce  coald  not  else 
thrive  in  any  country)  there  is  a  proverbial  suspicion  of  a  ten- 
dency in  the  militaiy  taste  to  respect   propriety  more  than 
property. 

War,  says  Folard,  is  the  proper  study  of  nobles  and  of 
princes.  What  line  of  life  so  brilliant  as  the  career  of  a  general 
who  applies  his  courage  and  his  skill  in  the  service  of  his 
country?  It  is  an  art,  to  excd  in  which  exalts  the  private  to 
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the  level  of  his  sovereign,  and  makes  him  the  depositary  of  lul 
power,  of  his  glory,  and  of  the  fortunes  of  his  dominions.    H 
is  an  art,  however,  not  to  be  wholly  learned  in  book^  and 
maps,  and  plans,  and  artillerj'-grounds :  a  month  or  two  of  prac- 
tical service  among  young  and  r^h  generals  teaches  more  than 
years  of  literary  vigilance  over  the  histories  of  Gttstavus  Adol- 
phus  and  of  Frederic,  or  the  essays  of  Saxe  and  of  Guibert^ 
vOhe  of  the  first  observatioiK  of  a  campaign  is  the  imequal  moF« 
tality  of  different  regiments.    There  b  no  greater  prodigality 
than  to  train  a  soldier  to  die  of  disease*    The  mien  bom  in  the 
poorest  provinces  of  the  empire,  reared  in  the  hardiest  halnts^ 
and  accustomed  to  the  severe  temperance  and  abstinence  of 
misery,  are  the  best  and  the  only  durable  instruments  of  thcfc 
warrior.  Unless,  therefore,  a  country  be  universally  poor,  like 
France,  and  secure,  from  the  general  taste  of  the  people,  of 
finding  everywhere  the  young  men  hardy  and  temperate,  it  is 
unwise  to  resort  to  ballot  and  conscription,  instead  of  recruiting. 
Ballot  withdraws  everywhere  an  equal  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation :  but  recruiting  succeeds  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of 
the  district.    The  bounty  at  which  a  Londoner  sneers,  a  High- 
lander eagerly  grasps.  Where  it  costs  least  to  rear  a  man,  he  can 
always  be  bought  cheapest.  As  nursery-grounds  are  made  in  bad 
soils,  and  cattle  bred  in  mountainous  districts,  in  order  that  the 
trees  and  beasts  may  thrive  by  removal ;  so  men  ought  as  much 
as  possible  to  be  produced  in  the  lean  and  lacking  comers  of 
'  the  empire ;  they  transplant  and  flourish  the  better ;  they  better 
meet  fatigue  and  danger.     The  cheapest  man-market  answers 
best  both  to  the  general  and  to  the  state.     If  recruiting  cannot 
proceed  fast  enough  for  the  demand  of  oiu*  generals,  what  is  the 
objection  against  importing  boys  from  the  Baltic  ?  Probably  at 
Hull  a  regular  importation  of  that  kind  could  be  conimenced, 
so  as  to  be  less  costly  than  domestic  recmiting  is  become  al- 
ready.    There  should  be  a  provision  for  not  accepting  recruits 
above  thirty  years  old :  they  will  not  stand  the  seasoning  in 
those  climates  to  which  British  armies  are  usually  sent :  veteran 
soldiers  are  ffood,  but  they  must  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms :  the  veterans  of  industry  or  of  sottishness 
make  very  bad  soldiers.    Domestic  barrack-service  might  in- 
deed be  reserved  for  recmits  of  this  kind. 

Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first 
who  have  written  on  the  art  of  war :  the  substance  of  the  result 
of  his  experience  must  have  travelled  from  Xenophon  to  lii»- 
self,  and  from  himself  to  Polybius  and  C^sar,  and  the  oth«r 
writers  who  have  commented  on  the  military  management  of  an- 
tiquity. From  them  we  inherit  unquestionably  much  instruc- 
tion. And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  method  of  clothing 
an  army  with  convenience  and  oeconoroy  was  not  as  well  imdei^ 
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Stood  by  the  kihg  of  Epirus^  as  by  any  modern  martinet*  The. 
i£piroteS}  to  judge  from  analogy,  crc^ped  their  hair  close,  went 
with  their  arms  naked,  ^KFere  clad  tight  and  warm-  about  the 
body,  had  breast-plates,  marched  in  philibegs,  zxnd  had  sand^ 
which  did  not  compress  the  feet*  *  In  a  campaign/  says  mar* 
shal  Saxe,  *  the  hair  is  a  filthy  ornament  to  dite  soldieir;  and» 
once  wetted,  his  head  never  dries ;  his  shoes,  stockings,  and 
feet,  rot  together  because  he  has  no  changes,  and  he  k  seQt  to,- 
the  hospital  hy  this  compulsory  nastiness;  .his  gatei%  so  pretty- 
on  the  parade;  cost  time  and. money  to  whiten  i  t^  hat  mkhr- 
loses,  bi  the  wet  and  in  the  wea^,  its  form  and  its  crown  j  jx,  will 
riot  keep  on  the  head  of  the  tired  man  when  he.  lies  dowi^  to 
sleep  (  he  remains  exposed  to  the  damp  and  dew  with  his  head 
bare,  and  the  next  day  he  has  a  fever.  I  wish  all  the  soldiers 
were  chopped  and  had  grey  Welsh  Yfif^—fperruques  de.peau 
d'agneau.)  T^e  experienced  marshal  proceeds  to  qther  curious 
speculations,  recommends  the  disuse^f  stod^jngs.on  a  msircfa^ 
and  the  filling  up,  as  it  were,  the  inside  of  the  flat-heeled'. 
shoes  with  |;rease.  But  some  ^of  our  regimental  .smgeoDs  wiil, 
no  doubt,  .give  a  complete  treatise  on  the  ^idiolesofenett  method 
of  clothing  the  soldiery,  so  as  to  deliver  the  anny  fitwi  the;i«h 
convenience  of  the  present  irrational  foppery. 

The  muskets  from  Germany,'  whidihavr  lately  been  (fistrt-'' 
buted  in  this  country  among  the  people,  are  made: for  men  of^ 
a  larger  span  than  is  usual  here.  Whether  the  suts  of  maiiufoc-  ' 
ture,  where  they  have  long  prevailed,  tend  to  lessen  the  hand  \ 
and  shorten  the  fingers,  or  whether  the  gunsmiths  of  Sorlin-. 
gen  have  served  us  with  what  would  not  sell  in  Prussia,  the 
circumstance  however  proves,  that  not  oiily  the.  raisvig.  aiftl 
ck)th2ng  of  troops  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  precisjoiv  dF  aci- 
ence,  but  not  even  the  arming  of  them.     The;  proportion, 
whidb  the  engineers  or  artillery  corps  bear  to  the  'infantry,  is; 
in  the  English  service  far  too  small :  every  thing  miBtary  ibiJHK  * 
us  seems  die  lesson  of  apes,  and  not  of  reasoners.  .  We  want 
indeed  a  military  Mentor. 

But,  how  has  diis  writer  performed  his  task?  Like  one 
who  is  more  s<dicitous  to  make  our  officers  gentlemen,  than  to 
make  them  soldiers  j  like  a  friend  to  humanitv  (Letter  IX.)» 
to  modesty  {Letter  X.),  to  discretion  (Letter  SXJI.)^  to  db^ 
stity  (Letter  XXXIL),  and  to  elegance  of  style  (Letter  ' 
XXXVIIL)  (  but  like  one  who  thinks  that  a  crop  m  anta^onitt 
qualities  can  be  raised  in  the  same  field,  and  that^he  mos(  in- 
consistent virtues  may  with  entire  propriety  be  recommended 
to  the  same  individual.  The  soldier  of  our  author,  like-  the 
orator  of  Cicero,  would  comprehend  all  the  knowledges  and  all 
the  virtues,  the  minnte  accomplishments  and  the  great  quail- 
ties,  die  boldness  of  a  general  and  the  temper  of  a  sage }  and 
would  both  know  how  to  acquire  empire  and  to  deserve  it.  If, 
hpwever,  this  book  be  not  single  enough  in  its  point  of  view  }• 
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if  Its  lim  be  not  confined  to  inculcate  and  to  enhance  the  qnali* 
tiase^aentiaUy  miUtaiy,  it  is  still  an  amnsing  and  a  useful  hofAu 
It  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with  advantage  by  volunteer 
officers  smd  privates ;  it  will  make  them  better  men,  and  favour 
die  acquisition  of  the  libenll  and  generous  virtues :  and  it  will 
supply  them  with  a  stock  of  military  anecdote  and  doctrine, 
which  may  be  agreeably  twtA  at  breakfast,  and  repeated  at 
mess.  We 'shall  pick  some  of  the  anecdotes  whidi  wiU  best 
fiimish  a  pretext  for  commentary.  In  the  fourth  ktter,  on 
diagnanimity,  there  is  one  which  cannot  too  often  be  re* 
peJHed. 

'  Leomdas  having,  widi  three  hundred  men  only,  disputed  the 
iKiss  of  Thermopylx  against  the  whole  army  of  Xerxes,  and  being 
Killed  in  that  engagement,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius, 
one  of  his  generals,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  upon  a  gal* 
lows ;  thus  m^ng^the  intended  dishonour  of  his  enemy  his  own 
immortal  shame.  But  some  time  after,  Xerxes  beSiM;^defeited,  and 
Mardonius  slam,  one  of  the  principal  citizen  ofMgiaa,  came  and 
addressed  hinisdf  to  Pausanias,  desirii:^  him  to  aVowe  the  indig* 
nhy  that  Mardonitts  and  Xerxes  had  shown  to  hemi&h  by  tmat« 
iag  the  bedy  of  Mardonius  afiter  the  same  manner.  As  a  ^rtfad* 
motive  for  doin^  so,  be  added,  that  by  thus  satisfyu^  the  maa^  <^ 
tbose  who  were  lulled  9U  TheiW>^hi^  he  woukL  M  stt^ 
taCze  his  own  name  throughout  au  Greece,  and  mal:e  his  memory 
precious  to  the  latest  jpo^erity.  **  Carry  thy  base  counsels  else- 
where,'^ replied  Pausanias ;  **  thou  must  have  a  very  wrong  notion 
of  true  glory  to  imagine,  diat  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  to 
resemWe  the  barbarians.^     VoL  i.  p.  4^. 

Hiis  n  perhaps  die  most  important  lesson  to  men  in  an- 
thoritVf  wUch  Ins  ever  befen  nven.  There  is  k  human  nature 
a  vimUctive  ft^luig,  a  resentful  propensity,  which  disposes  men 
itt  att  cases  to  retsubtion#  <  An  eye  for  an  eye^  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,'  IS  the  instinctive  originai  sin  to  which  we  tend*  Tftat 
which  the  adversary  has  done }  that  which  is  inqmted  to  the 
adversary  even  as  his  intention,  is  not  cmly  rep«^ed  er  prac- 
tised whhout  remorse,  but  with  secret  appotAation,  and  with 
a  senthnent  of  conscious  e^iity.  The  crimes  of  htstory,  Vker 
thuflldefiClaps,  are  echoes  of  the  first  snap.  By  |dadng  the 
point  ol  honour  in  never  imitating  the  severities  of  a  foe,  every 
act  of  injttstice  and  cruelty  tends  to  become  not  the  parent  of 
mere,  but  the  last  of  its  race.  He  has  a  wrong  notion  of  Inie 
gkny,  who  hones  to  acquire  k  by  resembling  the  barfaoriams. 

llie  foUownig  pBMsMjpi  deserves  notke,  because  st  tends  to 
render  ckmom  the  jmnciple  of  a  Hue  of  conduct,  vriuch,  i» 
civfi  or  political  lificv  is  too  commonly  blamed*  ThvmMi  who 
defends  in  parfiamentvriiat  he  dmcmses  in  tfce  cabmet,  is  ceo^ 
sured  by  very  nnmerons  dsosses  of^^(%esw  When  three  of  us* 
ar^  go^.to»  tafce  an  airing  m  s  t^a£ton,  and  two  decide  for 
Hai^MtearilaBdlone  lev  Shooter's  iH^  dtM&hBthaMto  driven 
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fee  ifr  Still  to  driv^  to  Hampstcfad.  There  are  conVfcatibns  and 
public  discussions  which  form  a  part  of  the  means  of  execution  j 
all  these,  when  posterior  to  decision^  ape  to  be  comhipve  to  the 
/end  in  view»  whatever  might,  previously  to  discussion*  have 
beta  the  sentiment  of  the  ^eakers. 

*  It  is  egpeci2i!llj  in  a  council  of  war,  diat  firmness  is  necescuy 
to  ah  officer.  JMsymties  ate  not  alwayH  on  the  side  of  wisdonn 
Every  one  having  a  rieht  to  dedans  his  own  opiniail,'  all  oii^ht^P 
be  hnxdi  but  it  often  nappens^  dther  that  the  votes  art  infiaenoBd 
by  ^e  presence  of  a  man  distinguished  by  his  reputation  ^nd  l^s 
rank^  and  to  whom  therefote  each  one  fears  to  render  himself  ol> 
noxjiousy  or  the  spirit  of  party  divides  the  mendiers.  Somdlmes  ^ 
obstinate  cabal  (mioses  a  general  fr<^  the  base  nrinciple  of  ent)^4 
not  unfteijoently  tne  sophistry  of  fds^hood  an4  deceptiotk  blinds 
!tbe  majority,  and  gains  the  ascendancy  over  ^ose  whose  c^unsek 
lare  influenced  by  no  other  motives  than  the  good  of  their  countrjE, 
and  the  glory  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  m 
officer,  aner  having  well  weighed  the  opinions  ^ven,  consido^ 
the  reasons  offeted,  and  examined  the  motives,:  is  caUed  upon  ^  to 
defend  the  cause  of  truth  with  that  undaunted  firmness  with  >hicfa 
it  ought  ever  to  ms^re  a  brave  man,  regardless  of  whom  he  n|Uy 
olSmd.  A^  he  ou^t  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  number  of  the  ooi- 
):aons  that  oj^ose  him,  neither  should  he  be  influniced  bv  w 
vanity  of  appealing  singular.  It  has  been  justly  remarlLed,  thatif 
phmuity  of  voices  were  always  decisive»  error  Would  ptesentiir 
every  where  nredominate,  and  banish  truth  from  the  worlds  1^ 
coascience  of  a  brave  man  ought  to  be  his  only  orackw  But  wheaa 
in  a  council  a  resolution  is  once  irreVQcably  fixed,  even  against  hi^p 
opinion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Consequence  that  the  subalteilxs  and 
soldiers  remain  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  broug)ijt 
forward ;  because  the  bulk  of  mankind  cotini  opinions,  rather  toaa 
weigh  them. 

*  It  often  happens  in  a  cooneS  of  war,  that  they  are  not  the 
wisest  and  the  best  informed  who  are  listened  to  and  folloi«d| 
but  those  who  are  at  the  head,  to  wl^om  only.it  is  allowed  both  t» 
say  and  to  do  what  they  please^ 

*  Sometimes  the  best  officers  will  on  these  occasions  r^use  W 
dissuade  from  an  attack,  lest  their  courage  should  oe  called  im 

auestion.  It  is  highly  commendable  in  those  who  have  opposed  a 
edsion,  at  least  to  afpear  to  approve  that  which  has  been  re* 
solved  on  i  and,  however  unwise  ne  may  deem  the  measure,  it  it 
the  duty  of  the  officer  puhlUly  to  sa]^port  it :  thence  it  will  folloW| 
that  the  commander,  or  whoever  wfts  the  author  of  the  projee^ 
loses  that  irresolution  which  often  occasions  a  .doubt  of  success* 
This  condescensiofif  which  springs  frotn  the  same  source  as  the 
firmness  before  displayed  in  the  councH,  oentnbutes  gi?eatly  to  th6 
general  good ;  it  is  an  evidence  at  the  same  time  to  those  whose 
adi^  you  had  Opposed,  thatyottr  opp<»l|ion  was^no^  the  ofi^  of 
obstinacv,  and  that  while  you  could  support  w^  firmafss  a  senti- 
ment whkh  you  deemed  just,  yon  a|so  )cnew,  how  to  ylel^  to, 
a  decision.'     Vol.  i.  f.  15.  ^.^^^^^^^ byGpOgfe 
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^     The  approbation  bestowed  on  the  following  foct  ^srell  be- 
comes the  Christian. 

« I  cannot  too  often  r^teat  to  you,  my  son,  that  modesty  and 
humanity  are  the  most  ^shining  endowments  of  an  officer.  He 
that  possesses  religion  is  modest,  because  he  refers  every  thing  to 
an  arm  stronger  than  his  own  ;  he  is  humane,  because  humanity 
and  justice  are  the  basit  of  all  religion :  these  are  the  qualities 
which  render  the  soldier  patient  under  fatigue,  docile  to  his  su'- 
periors,  kmd  to  his  companions ;  which,  in  snort,  instruct  him  tfiat 
me  itself  is  no  other  than  a  deposit,  whieh  he  ought  to  preserve  or 
to  risk  only  according  as  the  interests  of  his  country  requite. 

•  Forgiveness  of  irijuries,  and  a  mercifti!  disposition  towaidt 
those  ^o  have  ofiended  us,  are  not  only  infallil^e  mails  of  a 
llireat  and  noble  mind,  but  are  our  indispensable  duty,  as  reason- 
^\t  creatures,  and  peculiarly  so  as  Christians.  The  following  is  a 
fine  example  of  this  virtue :  Gaston,  marquis  dc  Rentz,  an  illus- 
trious nobleman,  was  a  soldier  and  a  Christian;  and  had  the 
-'peculiar  felicity  to  reconcile  the  seeming  opposition  between  those 
characters.  He  had  a  command  in  the  French  army,  and  had  the 
^misfortune  to  receive  a  challenge  from  a  person  of' distinction  in 
the  same  servite. '  The  marquis  returned  for  answerj  that  he  was 
ready  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  he  was  m  the  wrong ;  or,  if 
he  could  not  convfeee  him,  was  as  ready  to  ask  his  pardon.  The 
other,  not  satisfied  with  this  reply,  insisted  upon  his  meeting  him 
•with  the  sword ;  to  "which  the  marquist  sent  this  answer :  Tnat  he 
was  resolved  not  to  do  it,  since  God  and  his  king  had  forbidden  it ; 
Otherwise  ht  would  have  him  know,  that  all  the  endeavours  he  had 
used  to  pacify  him  did  not  proceed  from  any  feat  of  him,  hut 
of  Almighty  God,  arid  his  displeasure :  that  he  should  go  every 
^ay  aibout  his  usual  business,  and,  if  he  did  assault  him,  he  would 
make  him  repent  it.  The  angry  man,  not  able  to  prOvoke  the 
marquis  to  a  duel,  tarUd  meeting  him  one  day  by  chance,  drew  his 
sword  and  attacked  him :  the  marquis  soon  wounded  and  disarmed 
tioth  him  and  his  second,  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant  who  at- 
tended him.  But  then  did  this  truly  pious  nobleman  show  the  dif* 
ferenee  betwixt  a  brutish  and  a  Christian  courage ;  for,  leading 
them  to  his  tent,  he  refreshed  them  with  wine  and  cordials,  caused 
their  wounds  to  be  dressed,  and  their  swords  to  be  restored  x» 
them }  then  dismissed  them  with  rel^ious  and  friendly  advice  ; 
and  was  never  heard  to  mention  Ae  affiiir  afterwards,  •  even  to  his 
tiearest^friends.  It  was  a  usual  say mg  with  this  great  man,  "  that 
there  Was  more  true  courage  and  gen€frosity  in  bearing  and  for- 
giving  an  injury,  for  the  love  of  God,  than  in  revolting  it  with 
another ;  in  suffering,  rather  than  revenging  ;  because  the  uiing  was 
r^ly  more  difficult  i**  adding,  **  that  lions  and  tigers  had  courage 
enough,  but  it  was  a  brutal  courage  i  whereas  tliat  of  men  should 
be  such  as  became  radoaal  beings  axid  Christians.^'      Vol.  ii.  p*  67« 

Such  an  anecdote  might  with  propriety  be  tntrodvced  in  a 
sermon:  \mi  where  is  the  bkhop^  who,  after  stripping  oflThfis 
canonicals^'  wxmld  turn  to  his  brother  or  his  son  in  unifonn,> 
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and  say,-^Go  thou  and  do  likewise?  A  rash,  regardless  con- 
tempt for  individual  being  is  the  natural  fashion  in  armies.. 
An  interesting  anecdote  of  l^ss  equivocal  exemplariness.  is 
this: 

'  The  late  colonel  Daniel  took  ^reat  pleasure  In  giving  advice  to 
young  qS\ceT$9  guiding  them  in  their  military  functionsi  the  ma- 
nagement of  thSr  pay.  Sec,    Whenever  he  W4s  upon  the  article  of 
gaming,  he  used  to  tell  the  following  story  of  himtself,  as  a  warning, 
to  others,  and  to  shew  that  a  Uttle  resolution  may  coqquer  thb  ab« 
surd  passion: — In  queen  Aiine^s  wars,  he  was  an  ensign  in  the 
English  army  then  in  Spain:  but  he  was  so  absolutely  possessed  by 
this  evil,  that  all  duty,  and  every  thing  else  that  prevented  bi^gra*. 
tifying  his  darling  passion,  was  to  him  most  grievcnis:  he  scarcely- 
allowed  himself  time  for  rest;  or  if  he  slept,  his  dreams  presented 
packs  of  cards  to  his  eyes,  and  the  rattling  of  dice  to  his  ears; — ^his. 
meals  were  neglected,  or  if  he  attended  thiem,  be  looked  upon  that 
as  so  much  lost  time;  he  swallowed  his  meat  with  precipitation* 
and  hurried  again  to  the  dear  gaming-table.     In  one  word,  he  was 
a  professed  gamester.    For  some  time,,  fortune,  was  his  friend:  and 
he  was  so  successful,  that  he  has  often  spread  his  winnii^  on  the 
ground,  and  rolled  himself  on  them,  in  order  that  it  mignt  be  said 
of  him,  "  he  wallowed  iu  gold-"     Such  wasiiis  life  dunng  a  con- 
siderable time;  but  as  he  oheti  said,  .and  I  dare  say  every  consider 
rate  man  will  join  with  him,  "  it  was  the  most  miseraUe  part  of 
it," — ^After  some  time  he  was  ordered  on  the  recruiting  duty,  and, 
at  Barcelona  he  raised  one  himdred  and  fifty  recruits  K>r  the  resi* 
ment ;  thou^  this  was  left  entirely  to  h^s  seijeant,  that  he  migl^t 
be  more  at  leisure  to  attend  his  darling  passion*  After  some  changes 
of  good  and  ill4uck,  fortune  declared  so  openly  against  him,  tn^ 
in  one  unlucky  run,  he  was  totally  stript  of  the  last  shilling,     la 
this  distress,  he  applied  to  a  captain  of  the  same  regiment  with 
himself,  for  a  loan  of  ten  guineas;  which  was  .refused  with  this 
speech,  **  What!  lend  my  money  to  a  professed' gamester!  No», 
sir,  I  must  be  excused:    for  I  must  necessarily  fcso  either  my. 
money  or  n^y  friend;  I  therefore  choose  to  keq>.  my  iftoney.'* 
With  this  taunting  refusal  he  retired  to  his  lodging,  where  he  threw 
hin^self  on  the  bed^  to  lay  hiinself  and  his  sorrows  to  a  mom^tary 
rest,  during  the  heat  of  the  day.    A  jgnat,  or  some  such  vermin^ 
happening  to  bite  him,  he  awoke;  when  his  melancholy  situation 
immediately  presented  itself  to  \u^*   Without  iponey  i  and  no  pro* 
spect  how  to  get  any  to  subsist  himself  and  the  i^cruits  (o  th^  ttgi- 
ment,  then  at  a  great  distanoe  from  hifii:  and  should  they  desert 
for  want  of  Uteir  pay,  he  ifinst  beans^Nrerable  for  it ;  and  he  ebudd 
expect  sothhig  but  cashiering  for  disappointing  the  queen's  service. 
He  had  no  friend;  for  he  whom  be  had  e^eemed  so  had  not  only- 
refused  to  lend  hifn  moneys  b^t  had.  ad^ied  taunts  to  the.  refusal, 
He  had  no  acquaintance  there;  and  strangers,  he  ki\ew,  w^uld  not^ 
let  him  have  so  large  a  sum  as  w^  answerable  to  his  real  necessity. 
This  naturally  led  him  to  reflect  seriously  on  whaths^  induced  him  ^ 
to  commence  gamester;  and  this  he  presently  perceived  was  idle- 
psss.  He  had  now  found  the  cause,  but  the  cure  was  stUl  waning;  ' 
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how  wasthat  to  Imi  ^fleeted  so  as  to  prerent  arelaiMe?  Somethh^ 
ihust  be  done:  some  meAod  must  be  pursued  so  efiectoally  to  ens* 
ploy  his  time*  as  to  prevent  his  having  any  to  throw  away  at 
gaming.  It  then  occurred  to  him,  diat  the  adjutancy  of  the  regi. 
ment  was  to  be  disposed  of;  and  this  he  determined  to  purchase^ 
as  a  post  the  most  hkely  to  find  htm  a  sufficient  and  laucubk  way 
of  passingliis  time.  He  had  a  letter  of  credit  to  draw  for  what 
sum  he  pleased  for  his  promotion  in  the  army;  but  not  to  throw 
away  idly,  or  to  encourage  his  extravagance.  This  was  weU:  but 
Ae  main  dHEcultv  remained,  and  he  must  get  to  the  regiment  be- 
fbre  he  could  take  any  steps  towards  the  mtended  purchase^  or 
draw  for  die  sum  to  make  it  with.  While  he  was  endeavourixig 
to  fan  upon  some  expedient  to  extricate  himself  out  of  this  dilem* 
Ala,  his  friend,  who  had  refused  him  in  the  morning,  came  to  pay 
him  a  irisit.^  After  a  very  cool  reception  oa  the  cok>nePs  side»  the 
other  began  fay  asldne  him,  vihsLt  steps  he  mtended  to  take  to  re. 
Keve  himsdf  froin  t&  anxietv  he  plainly  saw  he  was  in?  The 
colond  then  told  him  all  that  he  had  thought  upon  that  head,  and 
die  resolution  he  had  made  of  purchasing  the  adjutancy  as  soon  as 
he  could  join  the  re^ment:  his  friend  then  getting  up  and  em- 
bracing him,  said,  ^*Mj  dear  Daniel,  I  refused  you  in  the  mom- 
ihg  in  that  abrupt  manner  in  order  to  bring  you  to  a  sense  of  ^e 
dangerous  situation  you  were  in,  and  to  make  you  reflect  seriously 
On  Uie  folly  of  the  way  of  life  you  had  got  into.  I  heartily  rejcMce 
it  has  had'^the  desfa«a  eflbct.  Pursue  me  laudable  resoludon  yoa 
Ifayt  ma<}e,  ^r  be  assured  that  idleness  and  gaming  are  the  ruin  6f 
youth.  My  mirse,  as  well  as  my  interest  and  advice,  is  now  at  your 
Command;  uiere^  take  it,  and  please  yourself  with  what  is  necessary 
to  subsist  yourself  and  recruits  to  the  reriment.**  This  pre- 
^dy  brought  the  colonel  off  the  bed:  and  this  afternoon's  beha- 
viour entitay  obliterated  the  harshness  of  his  friend's  refusal  in  the 
morning  I  be  now  viewed  him  in  the  agreeable  lig^t  of  a  sincere 
fH^d,  and  fbr  ever  after  esteemed  and  found  him  such.  In  ^ort, 
the  cdonel  set  off  with  his  recruits  fcr  the  regiment,  where  he 
gained  great  applause  for  his  success,  which,  as  well  as  his  com* 
mission,  he  had  weU-nigh  lost  by  one  morning's  fbOy :  he  imme- 
diately solicited  fbr,  and  purchased  the  adjutancy;  and  bom  that 
day  fbrwai^  never  touched  cards  or  dice,  but,  as  they  ought  to  be 
used,  merely  for  diversion,  or  to  unbend  his  mind  s&er  too  close 
an  atteittion  to  serious  affiurs.'    p.  93. 

i: 

These  volumes  deserve  pop^larity^  md  are  well  adb^^  to. 
a^^in  it.  Wherever  th^y  cixjculate^  they  cannot  bm  IcRve  uft* 
p£e9sio98  frvoDrahle  to  thds  attainment  of  the  libeiaL  qsalities, 
Ihe  philoaophic  teacher  wooid  periiaps  omit  to  enfiatce  with, 
much  enqphasis  several  virtues  which  sure  the  highest  ornament 
of  the  hmnan  character,  because  they  are  founded  on  the 
evohidon  of  <}t$po8itions  unfavourable  to  the  mast  essential 
attributes  of  military  excdience.  Tolerance  for  those  foibles* 
wfi!ch  are  the  natural  overflowings  and  emanations  of  the  ne* 
c^ssazy  qualifications  of  a  soldier»  has  been  founds  both  in 
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l^rusda  and  m  Francei  more  expiditnt  diaii  an  atmnpl  to 
purify  the  ioldier  uito  tbe  citizen^  wkick  can  onlf  terMaaie 
m  taming  ardour ;  or  an  attempt  to  ttimidate  tlie  citizen  into 
the  soldier^  which  can  only  tenninate  in  abolishing  indtncrf  • 
Each  line  of  life  has  its  appropriate  Tirtoes  and  vices;  Aeve  k 
l^o  abaorditjr  in  that  Hindu  morality  which  dnwrs  up  a  tepaarate 
code  for  each. 

Of  these  letters,  the  first  is  original;  the  second  cohicides 
with  the  first  chimter  of  Dubroca^s  Tonng  SoUSei's  Onide* 
Thisb6ok  is»  in  the  main,  a  translation  dP  Dubroea:  sorae 
judicionsy  and  some  illiberal,  curtailments  have  been  made: 
several  anecdotes  of  English  oflioers  have  pryriy  been  intro- 
duced: a  few  interititial  commentaries  are  aoded.  It  woidd 
have  been  more  candid  to  have  acknowledged  hi  a  pefiiee  the 
extent  of  oUtgation  to  the  French  original,  than  to  nave  pissed 
over  in  silence  all  recapitnlaticm  of  the  sowres  whence  ftis  io^ 
ported  preceptor  has  borrowed  his  lessons.  They  are  diose  ef 
a  moralist  and  man  of  letters,  more  than  those  of  an  experienced 
offieer.  Thb  Mentor  is  not  the  Pallas  of  Hoineri  who  guided 
thecarof  Diomed;  but  the  Miaerva  of  Fenelony  wfcowafwd 
her  pupU  against  Eucharis. 

.,1,  n   ^**  f\H\imfitsesssasmttmmmmtaBmmmmwmttaa^^ 


Art.  Xr-Traite  Mtimmt^Ji  Phjsifmt  Qf^r  Atfk 

An  Elamntarj  Treatise  on  Nattsrml  PiiUnfiy.  My  Ji.  J.  Afi^ 
Member  ej  the  National  ImtituUf  (jfc»  deifgned  Jhr  tie  i^ 
itruction  ^  the  Natknal Lycitum*  S  KcU^  bvo.  wSb  2^Piateuk 
Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

A  SYSTEM  of  natural  philosophy,  by  Haiiy,  most  be  tb^ 
teresting }  and,  while  a  work  in  our  own  language^  osi  this 
branch  of  science,  is  under  our  consideration,  we  were  mpi« 

Crticularljr  attracted  by  its  rival  fi^m  a  rival  country.  We 
ve  exanuned  it  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  shall  now  pre* 
sent  an  abstract  of  it  within  as  narrow  limits  aa  its  importance 
will  permit. 

The  object  of  die  author  seems  to  have  been^  t)»ofl^  a  ge^ 
•neral  ahadract  of  the  science,  and  not  a  compilatfcm  in  wlneh 
every  fbraaer  theory  is  pKqpoied>bm  none  eumiaed.  ForiMi 
reason  he  only  adduces  the  most  derisive  experiments^  xaafcMm 
ing  with  pecuifar  care  the  consequences  of  tbrir  results, 

*  An  explanation/  says  be,  *  becomes  vagne^  wlien  it  is  lee 
general.  Details  are  the  touchstone  of  theories :  tbey  dononstrate 
mfir  truth,  or  display  d&rir  ertDfs;  d^  eitaMe  vs  tO'fbBow  sta> 
by  step  the  progress er  nanne ;  they  potaaout  aS  the  rtlaiieas  whMi 
establish  the  mumal  dependence  or  tacts,  dtlier  widi^eaffcodMrror 
with  that  iriiich  forms  the  basisof^  theory.' 
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.  *  hk  iP.intrDcbictioii  mUcfa  iUfhjs  oossiderdUe  abiUty,  the 
jmdlMr  gimaugtoeml  i^iew  of  this  sdeQce.  Th«  objects,  he 
cnmi^rkSf  demote  initerefttingi  because  they  call  our  aueotion  to  ~ 
.wlMt.pi^ac  annmd  us;  for  cur  iastnuneius  afford  u«  only  minia* 
.tuee  ciihihitk>iis:9f  the  great  phttnomeQa  of  nato-e*  cwdoaed 
in  A  ^mj:  tfajit  kadfi  tis  to-  explain  their  cause*  *  brntixmcAiSt  so 
varied,  are  only  so  many  interpreters  of  the  language  in  which 
«iMifn^'C04k*taBtly  addresses  us.'  The  word  <  nature'  be  adds, 
ym  only  a  jihort  form  of  expressing  sometimes  the  rallies  of  the 
Jaw»  t(>  whi^h  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  is  submitttd*  bjr 
ihe  supreme  Beiifgi  sometimes  the  collection  of  beings  created 
by  hii^  Nature  thus,  in  its  true  light,  is  no  longer  a  subject 
w  celd:  unproductive  speculation,  with  respect  to  nK>rality. 
3?he  itudf  of  its  productions  and  its  phamomena  not  only  en- 
lightens the  mind,  but  warms  the  heart,  by  exciting  feelings  of 
xesptfA  and  admiration,  at  the  sight  of  ^so  many  woiuiers,  much 
bear  spch  striking  characters  of  infinite  power  and  wisdonu' 
»  W^  record  th^  sentiments  with  peculiar  [Measure,  in  a  work 
imdf^rtaken  by  the  cc»nmand  of  the  first  consul,  and  in  a  city 
iwher^  in^deUty  has  .established  her  strongest  hokl.  Perhi^w 
natural  philosophy  has  not  before  assumed  a  scientific  form. 
Works  of  this  kind  have  been  a  collection  of  treatises,  not  a 
<riM3iei«^'tii»€ftthesetge>tiae>  have  been  yiiM^^ 
has  accimiulated,  though  not  always  with  advantage ;  for  fimcy 
and  re&u^Q^Ot  have  occasionally  presided,  where  observation 
and  judgeqaent  should  have  led  the  way.'  *  The  sciences  which 
rehte  to  nisitin*  are  one  and  the  same:  they  appear  various  in 
their  objects:  they  approach,  diverge,  and  cross  each  other: 
Aey  sometimes  invade  the  confines  of  their  nei^boiurs,  as 
if  to  recall  to  our  minds  that  the  source  is  alike,  and  that  our 
^liktinctioiisariseobly  from  the  limits  of  our  views,  and  the  time 
allotted  us  for  th^  cultivation*' 

'  If  we  consider  in  bodies,'  says  M.  Hauy,  *  their  general  and 
pfctmltient  properties,  or  if  the  changes  that  these  bo<fies  undergo 
are  sKgHt,  and*  that  they  return  to  their  former-  state  when  ttae 
cttote  ceases  to  act;  if  also  the  laws,  which  determme  the  reciprocal 
actions  of  the  same  bodies,  are  propagated  to  ^istandes  more  or 
kts  consideiable,  die  results  of  our  observations  ai«  still  withm  the 
dominions  of  nktural  philosophy :  but,  ^en  the  phaewomeaa  dfr> 
^end.  on  die  ultimate  action  ttrhich  the  mole^vlei^  eaeprt  ooreach 
other  ^t  dist^ces  almost  infinitely  small,  by  reason  of  which  the 
molecules  separate,  to  unite  agaui  in  a  different  order,  forming  new 
combinations,  with  new  properties,  the  study  of  the  {i^amomena 
isKloDgs't^  chemistry/  *   -     '      •    .    * 

.  We  have  selected  this  paa^g^  with  more  pleafiu*e,  as  it  limits 
tW  boundai^  of  liatural  philosophy  and  chemistry  with  singu* 
Ur  ptf^cisica:!, dtcording in  a  great  measur^Mritb the dHSmtioni 
we  have  had  occasion  to  ofiScr. 
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AhMT9jq^;aaomg  the  term  tieof^ 
nexioD  of  particular  facts,  either  yrhh  one  generalfact}  or  at  ka«t 
the  smallest  number  possil^le  <^  hcth  and  illustrating  his  defi- 
•xiitian  by  examples  drawn  from  the  lustprv  of  philoM>phyy  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  subjea  its^if.  tie  £nt  explains  th^e 
most  general  properties  of  bodies,  beginning  with  those  which 
jq>proach  most  nearly  to  the  nature  ot  those  bodies  considered 
.  as  simple  assemblages  of  material  particles.  These  are,  extent, 
impenetrability,  and  divisibility.  The  other  general  properties 
depend  on  certain  powers  which  afiect  bodiesj  as  *grantitioa 
and  affinity. 

Having  stated  the  laws  which  influence  Killing  bodies,  the 
author  compares  affinity  with  gravity,  and  shows  how  each  msq^ 
be  reduced  to  the  same  principle,  by  adopting  the  happy  idea 
.of  De  la  Place,  which  consists  in  supposing,  that  the  diistances 
between  the  molecules  of  bodies  are  in^itely  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  these  molecules*  Numerous  phsenomena,  and* 
among  others,  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  rays  of  light 
penetrate^  transparent  bodies  in  every  direction,  support  this 
.theory.  On  the  subject  of  specific  gmvity,  the  author  explains 
the  method  which  has  been  followed  in  the  determination  of 
the  unity  of  weight,  in  the  new  metrical  system^  to  this  expla* 
nation  is  added  a  short  view  of  the  whole  system,  taken  in  it$ 
matest  extent.  With  respect  to  affinity,  M.  Haliy  has  engaged 
Aft  the  illustration  of  a  theory  relative  to  one  of  its  most  re-  ' 
markable  consequences,  viz.  the  symmetrical  anrangenient  of 
the  molecules  of  some  of  the  natural  bodies,  we  mean  the  de- 
tail of  the  results  of  that  happy  i^ion  of  geometry  and  mine- 
ralogy, which  has  been  applied  to  iUustr^  the  forms  of  crys^ 
tak,  in  which  M.  Haliy  has  so  eminently  succeeded.-  The  ex* 
planation  of  the  various  subfects  which  properly  belong  to  ge» 
neral  physics  is  terminated  by  the  consideration  of  heat,  which 
balances  affinity,  and  often  destroys  its  power.  M.  Haliy  iUu&- 
trate%  in  succession,  the  equilibrimn  of  heat^  the  manner  in 
which  a  part  of  this  fluid,  if  it  be  a  fluid,  combines  with  the 
body>  while  the  rest  escapes  in  a  radiant  form*,  specific  heat; 
the  eiFect  of  caloric  in. dilating  bodies,  rendering  them  liquid  or 
.gaseous.  He  then  engages  in  some  interesting  details,  relative 
to  the  variation  of  bulk  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  ^  the  latter 
subject  leading  to  the  thermometer,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  constructed. 

M.  Haliy  proceeds  to  particular  physics,  and  these  relate  to 
certain  fluids  remarkable  for  their  mode  of  action.  The  first 
of  these  is  HV(itery  which  he  considers  first  in  its  common  state  ; 
and  this  leads  hhn  to  the  principles  of  hygrometry,  to  explain 
the  phaenomena  of  capillary  tubes,  and  the  apparent  attractions 
fuad  repulsions  of  the  .little  bodies  which  float  on  wsudt  at  a 
miali  distance  firom  each  other.    He  then  considers  it  in  the 
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tftate  61  ke,  and  gives  the  iMStory  of  the  congelatioa  ef  mer* 
corjf  wkh  the  means  by  which  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  It 
corre^nds  hci  been  ascertained.  He  next  exausHnes  wat^ 
in  the  state  of  vapoary  and  points  ont  the  advanta^  which 
mechanics  have  derived  from  its  expansive  force. 

The  properties  of  air  follow,  and  the  author  considers  its 
height,  its  elasticity,  the  efiects  of  i^  pressure  in  raising  the 
mercury  in  the  ba^meter,  water  in  pumps,  and  in  the  sy- 
phon. He  next  gives  a  very  elegant  and  nmple  demonstration 
of  the  taw,  according  to  which  the  densities  of  the  strata  of 
air  decrease  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  earth,  and 
affiles  this  law  to  the  methods  hitherto  employed  for  measuring 
heights  by  the  barometer  j  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  ' 
'  corrections  which  this  method  requires,  and  explainrng  t  new 
plan,  suggested  by  La  Plate,  to  assist  a  similar  kind  of  6th 
servations.  This  plan  is  particularly  advantageous,  as  more 
easy  and  direct,  and  will  be  complete,  when  the  determina- 
tion of  the  quantities  which  form  its  base  shall  be  taken 
with  th*  greatest  precision.  This  interesting  portion  of  the 
work  concludes  by  explaining  a  very  ingemous  idea  of  the 
same  author,  to  connect  barometrical  observations  with  geo- 
graphical measures,  to  determine  more  certainly  the  posttioii 
of  different  places. 

After  considering  the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  the 
author  treats  of  the  efiects  of  caloric  ki  dilating  it,  or  »- 
creasing  its  elasticity.  On  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  he 
explains  the  new  experiments,  which  have  led  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  according  to  which  all  die  gases 
dilate,  from  the  freezing  point  to  that  of  boiling  water. 
Evaporation  is  the  next  subject,  or,  in  the  author's  view,  the 
imion  of  water  with  air.  M.  Hady  points  out  die  law  of 
dilatation)  which  tskes  place  when  gases  and  vapours  are 
mixed.  He  then  adds  some  details  on  winds  and  watfery 
vapours;  and  returning  to  the  efiects  of  evajporation,  m  the 
aource  ef  springs,  he  gives  the  history  of  this  discovery,  and 
of  aerostatics,  which  he  thinks  may  lead  to  die  most  inw 
portant  consequences. 

Air  is  next  considered  as  the  medhim  of  sound.  M.  Ha!iy 
^rst  explains  the  general  phsenomena  of  sononnis  bodies,  and 
next  passes  to  the  comparison  of  appreciaUe  sounds,  drawing 
thence  observations  relative  to  the  effects  of  wind-instruments^ 
wiA  die  theory  oT  the  propagation  of  sound.  It  is  easy  to  see 
diat  the  author  has  particularly  studied  that  science,  whose  ob« 
ject  is  music. 

Electrical  phsenometia  then  fix  M.  HaUy^s  attention,  and  tl|ib 
sul^ect  is  pursued  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  importance 
He  first  treats  of  the  electricity  produced  either  by  frtcdon  er 
commuhtcati<m  ^  and  having  estaldished  tite  detiAGdon  ^whicl^ 
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txlsts  between  different  bodies,  with  reUtion  to  this  mode  of 
electrisation,  he  explains  with  peculiar  clearness  and  precision 
the  general  theory  ot  electrical  phaenomena.  The  property  which 
some  bodies  possess  of  acquirinff  electricity  by  means  of  heat^ 
has  fumished  many  interesting  details  on  the  electrical  action  of 
these  bodies,  and  the  coincidence  observable  between  their 
forms,  and  the  positions  of  the  poles,  in  which  the  two  omx)- 
site  electricities  reside.  If  we  owe  to  i£pinus  the  explanauo^ 
of  the  cause  of  the  phaenomena  which  the  tourmaline  {Mi'esents 
when  properly^warmed,  we  are  equally  indebted  to  the  present 
author  for  an  explanation  which  so  happily  connects  electricity 
with  maenetism. 
To  this  part  belongs  Galvanic  electricity,  or  the  electricity 

froduced  by  the  simple  contact  of  bodies,  first  discovered  at 
avia,  and  extended  constderablv  in  the  same  part  of  Europe 
b^  Volta.  Hiis  article  is  admirably  written.  After  detailin|r  the 
discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta,  the  author  speaks  m  the 
electrical  fish,  whose  properties  seem  to  dq>end  on  a  structure 
analogous  to  the  elements  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  Galvanic  elec- 
tricity is  connected  with  chemistry  by  its  power  of  decompo* 
sing  waters  and  from  this  principle  the  author  connects  in  one 
point  of  view  all  the  other  resemblances,  which  show  that  this 
electricity  by  contact  is  no  more  than  a  simple  modification  of 
common  electrichy. 

The  similarity  between  the  laws  which  influence  bodies 
that  have  received  the  magnetic  power,  and  the  electrics  per 
se^  naturally  places  the  theory  of  magnetism  next  to  that  of 
electricity.  j£pinus,  on  this  subject,  first  employed  simple 
powers,  submitted  to  calculation. 

« It  was,'  says  the  author, « in  holding  a  tourmaline,  that  he  first 
conceived  the  idea  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  theory.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  properties  of  this  stone  were  owing  to  electn* 
city,  and  had  remarked  that  it  repelled  on  one  side,  and  attracted 
on  die  other,  a  small  electrified  body :  he  gave  these  two  sides  the 
name  of  poles,  and  this  term,  which  might  only  pass  for  a  more 
convenient  expression*  became  in  his  mind  Ae  true  word.  He  saw^ 
in  the  tourmaline,  a  little  electric  loadstone;  and  comparing  the 
phsraomena  of  magnets  with  electrics  per  je,  he  found  that  the 
action  of  the  two  fluids  might  be  reduced  to  the  same  laws,  and 
thus  joined  10  the  merit  of  having  perfected  the  dieory  of  electricity, 
smd  created,  as  it  were,  the  theory  of  mamettsm,  that  of  joining  to 
^e  same  ring  two  large  portions  of  the  cnain  of  our  knowledge.* 

The,  theory  of  magnetism  b  exjdained,  in  the  treatise  before 
us,  in  a  manner  wholly  new,  and  with  that  precision  which  . 
characterises  all  the  works  of  M.  Haiiy.    In  pointing  out'  the 
attempts  of  philosophers,  the  author  might  have  had  firemient 
occasion  of  quoting  his  own  works^  if  he  had  not  confined  nim« 
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self  to  a  simple  exphmation  of  the  resxilts  to  wliich  Iris  owil 
works  had  conducted  him. 

M.  Haliy  treats  of  magnetic  and  of  electrical  phenomena,  as 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  fluids.  Having  ex- 
plained the  principles  on  which  the  basis  of  his  theory  rests, 
he  points  out  the  method  which  has  been  follo%red  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  magnetic  actions  at  a  distance :  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  explanation  of  the  erfccts  which  the  bodies  that 
have  received  the  magnetic  virtue  produce,  viz,  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  is  panicularly  anxi'^us  to  expbln  the  apparent 
paradoxes  which  many  of  these  effects  ofikr :  lastly  follow  the 
applications  of  this  theory  to  the  produqtbn  of  artificial 
magnets. 

The  phxnomena  produced  by  the  magnetism  of  our  gtebe 
are  next  explained,  with  whatever  theory  or  observation  has 
taught  relative  to  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  to  the  change^  of  each,  to  the  local  and  transit  oiy 
perturbations  sometimes  observed,  styled  oscillations.  Iti  a 
separate  article,  the  state  of  habitual  ma^etism,  which  the  diP. 
ferent  mines  of  iron  in  the  earth  experience,  in  consequence  of 
the  magnetic  action  of  the  globe,  is  examined.  The  subjea  is 
terminated  hy  a  r9flexion  which  naturally  arises  from  it. 

'  Magnetism  appears  not  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  iron,  and  yet  an 
unexpected  discovery  has  shown,  that  it  required  only  iu  ovca  aid 
to  procure  us  the  most  important  services;  that,  under  the  appear-* 
ance  of  a  simple  amusement,  it  concealed  at  that  time  aa  inestiman 
hie  present  for  the  service  of  navigation.  From  that  period,  all 
the  resources  of  the  most  refined  philosophy  have  been  employed, 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  mariner's  needle,  and  render  it  more 
obedient  to  the  action  of  the  earth.  Though  a  sciendiic  object, 
therefore,  may  seem  at  first  to  lead  only  to  idle  spocnladons,  diis 
IS  not  a  motive  to  condemn  it  to  oblivion.  Independent  of  th^ 
more  obvious  result,  that  of  exercismg  the  sagacity,  and  employing 
llie  reasoning  faculty,  these  acqimitions  often  serve  to  expbun  com* 
mon  truths,  connected,  smd  sometimes  lead  us  to  a  more  perfect 
acqiraintance  with  them,  Seskies  this,  they  may  discover  in  their 
turn  some  concealed  acKranrage,  which  will  be  in  time  apparent ; 
and  the  moments  we  bestow  on  them\  perhaps  hasten  the  period 
when  they  may  contribu^  to  the  good  of  society.* 

The  author  has  reserved  for  the  concluucm  the  snost  intri- 
cate of  the  theories,  that  which  relates  to  light.  *  After  having 
explained,'  says  he,  '  the  varioHs  phaenprn^nai  produced  by  the 
fluids  spread  arovind  us,  and  in  the  regions .  nearest  to  our 
globe,  we  shall  now  rise  to  the  consideration  of  light,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  stars,  and  lyhose  action  embraces  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  universe.* 

M.  HaUy  first  examines  the  two  opinions,  one  of  which 
makes  light  consist  in  an  emanation  of  luminous  particles ;  anc^ 
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the  other  in  ^  fluid  vibrating^  taf  the  action  of  the  same  bo- 
dies. He  determines,  for  tlie  reasons  assigned,  in  favour  of 
the  former  i  and  having  explained  the  method  employed  to 
ineasure  th^  velocity  of  light,  he  describes  the  aurora  borealls 
merely  as  a  luminous  phanomenon. 

M.  Haiiy  next  explains  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction^ 
He  considers  the  relations  which  these  two  kinds  of  deviation 
have  to  each  other,  and  shows  how  we  may  reduce  the  physi- 
cal explanation  of  each  to  an  action  of  the  same  kind  with. 
those  which  are  exercised  at  distances  almost  infinitely  small; 
an  action  the  same  as  that  known  by  inflexion  or  *  diiiracdon' 
of  light.  To  complete  the  theory  of  the  powers  which  these 
bodies  exert  on  the  luminous  fluid,  M.  Haiiy  points  out  the  re- 
sults by  whose  assistance  Newton  read  in  the  laws  of  refrac- 
tion, combined  with  the  densities  of  bodies,  that  the  diamond 
\vas  a  combustible,  and  that  water  contained  the  inilammable 
principle. 

The  discoveries  of  Newton  on  the  nature  of  light,  consit!ercd 
as  a  mixture  of  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  differently  refran^* 
fcle,  and  oflfering,  in  their  colours,  an  imj:erceptib!e  gradation  of 
shades,  related  to  seven  principal  ones,  follow.  These  cOnsidey 
rations  lead  to  the  rainbow,  aiid  the  consequences  which. 
Newton  drew  from  the  coloured  rings,  applied  to  the  natural 
colour  of  different  substances,  and  the  ditierente  bbtweto 
opaque  and  transparent  bodies.  The  phenomena  of  vision 
fcrm  the  next  subject ;  the  stnictttre  of  the  eye  is  described; 
and  this  organ  is  considered  in  a  more  extensive  view,  as,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  touch,-  acquiring  an  experience  whkk 
enables  us  to  jud^  of  the  forms,  si'ze>  and  distance  of  objects. 
The  defect  of -any  of  the  conditions,  which  suppose  tl\e  s^n.e 
rules,  leads  the  eye  into  errors  called  *  optical  illusions^'  ^ 

To  tbfi  effects  of  natural  vision  succeed  tho^e  of  artificial. 

*  « The  laws  of  reflexion  teach  ««*'  says  the  authnr,  <1kiw  th^ 
^ images  of  objects,  such  as  presented  by  mirrors,  are  pn^duced.  We 
then  see  (adds  he)  the  e^cts  of  lijrht  refrac-ed,  with  re^ipect  to 
rision;  and  supposing,  at  first,  a^'^^ractinx  medium  with  a  plane 
surface,  and  a  radiant  point  placed  Aviaiin  ir,  we  shall  cuasider 
the  question  relative  to  the  dctemimation  of  die  jnuiginaiy  point 
of  meeting  of  the  rays,  which,  nfter  le:ivii:g  the  radiant  point, 
disper^,  and  again  meet  by  the  elTeci:  of  tlie  \  cfracllon  they  expe- 
rience in  passing  through  a  dlfiVrcu:  medium/ 

Htaving  applied  this  theory  to  the  ^i^Ion  of  objects  situtited 
in  the  water,  he  refers  the  remarkable  property  of  the  double 
refraction  to  it,  and  then  deti?i!s  the  beaut  if  u  J  theory,  by  which 
hfe  has  explained  the  double  refraction  of  carbonate  of  lime.* 
The  article  concludes  'uith  an  cxphnjuoa  of  the  effects  of 
simple  glasses,  which,  by  rneaxis  of  their  curvature,  assist  our 
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«|ht,  6r  remedy  its  imperftctions.  The  theory  of  tlicstr 
effects  leads  to  an  explanation  of  those  produced  Irjr  different 
instruments,  as  telescopes,  microscopes^  &c.  ^  and  he  points  out^ 
with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  principle  on 
which  the  adupmatic  telescope  b  founded, — ^an  invention  long 
t^arded,  as  it  has  been  said,  Dy  the  obst^le  seemingly  opposed^ 
viz.  the  authority  of  Newton. 

We  greatly  regret,  that  at  the  end  of  an  appendix  w^  have 
been  compelled  to  confine  our  analysis  within  such  narrow  E^ 
mits,  almost  to  a  general  view  of  the  contents.  As  we  much 
wish  to  see  this  work  in  our  own  language,  and  as  it  well  merits  a 
translation.  We  may  be  able  to  return  to  it.  It  will  be  at  once 
obvious,  that  some  of  the  subjects  included  in  English  treatises 
of  natural  philosophy  are  omitted,  particularly  the  minuter 
mechanical  details,  and  astronomy.  Whether  these  do  not 
tnake  a  part  of  the  philosophic  courses  of  the  Lyceum,  or 
whether  they  could  not  be  conveniently  included  in  our  author'^ 
general  sytem,  we  know  not :  probably  the  former  circumstance 
confined 'M.  HaUy*s  labours  to  a  narrower  compass.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophir 
which  approached  so  nearly  to  a  systematic  form ;  no  one  com- 
pleted with  so  much  care,  comprehending  such  a  variety  of 
details,  finished  with  more  philosophic  accuracy. 


AitT.  XI. — The  Hindoostmiee  Intelligencer^  and  Oriental 
Anthology*    4to.  ISs.  6d^    Imported  by  Debrett.     1803* 

WHAT  Alexandria  was  in  the  timeof  the  Ptolemies,  Calcutta 
has  the  prospect  of  being,  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  point  of  architectural  magnificence,  its  houses  are 
palaces  i  and  in  point  of  literature,  since  the  institution  of  an 
oriental  college  within  its  boundaries,  its  proficiency,  thougjbi  at 
phesent  immature,  is  advancing  rapidly  towards  perfectiixu 
Thus  situated,  it  cannot  but  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
a  considerable  demand  for  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic  periodi- 
cal publications ;  or  that  fascicules  of  this  description,  when 
well  conducted,  may  be  sure  of  itxeeting  with  an  ample  reward 
Following  the  example  of  the  Hircarrah,  or  Newsman  of  Ben- 

SJ,  though  not  exactly  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  *The 
indoostanee  Intelligencer'  has  lately  been  established  at  Cal- 
cutta by  a  proprietor  whose  name  we  are  unacquainted  with, 
but  whose  taste  and  spirit  are  well  entitled  to  encouragement. 
Of  this  oriental  magazine  we  have  received  only  the  first  four 
numbers :  they  are  printed  in  quarto,  with  double  psves,  and 
severally  contain  six  sheets:  they  appear  to  be  ctrcuiated 
monthly  ;  but  as  they  are  merely  distinguished  by»  theii^esf^ec- 
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thre  ntnnbera,  md  not  by  the  periods  of  their  publicatiooj  we 
cannot  be  certain  upon  mis  point. 

Their  contents  consist  of  literary  essays,  and  the  jx>litics  of 
the  day.  It  does  not,  however,  seein  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
editor  to  extend  his  political  department  beyond  the  Umits  of 
Indiaf  or  to  engage  in  the  scienca  aa  a  partisan.  Hb  office, 
on  the  contrary,  is  confined  to  historic  paragraphs  alone;  and 
he  appears  to  introduce  them  with  candour  and  idelky.  The 
journal,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  deciding,  commenced 
rather  more  than  two  years  ago ;  the  first  numt^r  being  dated 
1801,  and  its  latest  communications  extending  to  the  middle  ' 
of  September  in  the  same  year.  The  letters,  or  essays,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Bengal  Hircarrah.  are  for  the  most  part 
respectable  i  they  are  alternately  hterary,  humorous,  and 
moral. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  reformed  orthography 
here  introduced,  and  carried  to  its  wildest  latitude — z  latitude^ 
Indeed,  that  renders  it  necessary  for  the  English  reader,  while 
he  fondly  flatters  himself  he  is  perusing  his  own  mother  . 
tongue,  to  be  deeply  versed  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  system  of  Hin^ 
doosianee  or  Persian  grammar,  befix^e  he  can  possibly  com-r 
prehend  the  name  of  the  place  or  personage  discussed.    This 
orthographic  impnroemmt  upon  sir  William  Jones  does  not^ 
however,  appear  to  have  met  with  universal  acceptation,  and 
hence  nothing  can  exceed  the  variation  with  voiiich  the  -saine 
word  is  spelt  by  different  correspondents :  a  variaticm,  indeed^ 
Which  completely  destroys  all  unity  of  coxnposition,  and  fre^ 
quently  sets  all  etymology  at  defiance.    Thus,  while  those 
who  adhere  to  the  orthografrfiy  of  the  editor  of  the  Bengal 
Journal,  so  fireely  and  frequently  cqried  in  the  publication  be- 
fore us,  write  it  Hircarrahy  those  who  are  attached  to  thft 
rules  of  sir  William  Jones  spell  k  Harcdrah ;  and  those,  again^^ 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  deci-*'' 
jiher  it  Hurkaru.    For  the  same  reason,  we  sometimes  meet ' 
widi  n{/tf ,  and  at  other  times  vrith  rap.     With  the  f erruo^ 
ties  of  the  Deccait,  or  the  cities  of  Delhi  znd  Lacknou,  most 
of  our  readers  are  acquainted^  but  who  of  them,  unvened  in  ^ 
the  new  nomertclature^  would  expect  to  find  these  places  under  ^ 
the  words.  2?tfA:^  Aim,  DihleCy  and  Luk;iiou?    The  bramin' 
is  here  converted  Into  a  bruhmmi :   and  white  our  own  per^ 
liamentary  debates,  or  rather  the  newspapers  that  relate  thefn^ 
introduce  to  our  acquaintance  the  names  of  Jfafa  Hoikgr  and  >^ 
Raja  Scifidea ;   if  we  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  these  per-  * 
sonages  in  the  Hindoostanee  Intelligencer,  we  must  search  for  ' 
them  under  the  more  fashionable  orthomphic  masqueracfe  of ' 
Juswunt  Raft  ffolkur^  Doulut  Ra^o  Send^hcept.     The  fol- 
lowing sbort  paragraph  will  fully  justify  our  observation: 
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«  September  22d.  Mohun  Lai  related  that  DouJut  Ra,o  Said,kef/t . 
has  written  repeatedly  of  late  to  frcneral  Perron,  urging  him,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  send  him  Luk^hwajee  either  dead  or 
alive*  The  general  is  meditating  a  reply ;  but  his  wish  is  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  ^mdjkee^a  and  Ba^ee* 

o 

«  The  ^^^  d^^tcKed  a  skd^qtpi  to  the  p^shtm^  recomraendrng- 
that  he  endeatour  to  reconcile  Dctdut  Ra^o  Send^hae^Of  that  so  the 
bouse  of  tbe  late  putjflf  who  was  a  faithitil  servant  of  thecrowny 
Biay  Aourish. 

*  2itlu  Papers  from  the  I>uk,km  mention  that  Doulut  Ra^a 
Sendjtee/i's  army  is  still  encamped  on  the  Nurbuda^  and  he  is 
entertaining  fresh  levies  every  day,  Juswttnf  Ra^o  Hoikur  also 
maintains  nis  former  position.  Sendjiee^a  waits  the  arrival  of  C/w- 
hojce  and  gentntl  Bnron,  Hoikur  has  sent  Meet  Khan  in  advance* 
But  in  the  mean  time  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  is  on  foot,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  brother  of  Ubjta  ChU-nuwees  and  Ram  Ra^o 
Bh^ao.  An  interval  of  thirteen  days  is  agreed  on,  to  try  the  eflPect 
of  negociation.'  f.  11* 

This  kind  of  orthography,  with  its  diacritic  symbolsj  super* 
scripts,  interscripts^  and  subscripts^  can  only  \)e  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  reader,  who,  nevertheless,  must  be . 
necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  use  and  intention  of  the  or* 
naments  thus  crowded  on  his  eye,  unless  he  have  fortunately . 
studied  some  of  our  modern  elemental  books  in  the  Persian  or  , 
liindust^ee  tongue>  and  have  consequently  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  English  reader,  by  his  initiation  into  these  languages. 
But  what  will  the  plain  unlettered  Englisliman  say,  when  he 
l^riis  that  these  symbols,  and  this  orthographic  jargon,  which. 
he  himfelf  is  well  av/are  are  not  English,  are  at  the  same  time 
neither  Peinsian,  Arabic,  nor  Hindustanee^  neither  Pahlavi. 
npy  Sanscrit ;  or,  according'  to  our  modern  reformers,  neither 
fuhhiivee  nqr  Sumkrtet;  but  the  mere  fanciful  invention  of  a 
/ew  individual  writers,  to  convey  certain  vocal  sounds  from  one^ 
;  language  to  another  with,  what  they  are  induced  to  suppose,  a 
greater  d^ee  of  precision.  Were  this  pl^n  to  be  pursued  much 
wther,  we  should  soon  have  our  plain  English,  or  rather 
Koman,  alphabet  so  bespattered  with  hamzas^  meddaSy  and 
tcsKdids^  Jetiasy  kessrs^  and  zumsy  that  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  comprehend  it  as  a  Hebrew  Masora,  when  accom- 
panied witK  its  whole  train  of  sakcph-hatons  and  sakcph^ 
gadnlSf  pashtas  and  karncparas,  shalshaleths  and  maxak-pke* 
•phalas^  and  the  other  barbarous  symbols  that  complete  its 
entire  host  of  regal  and  ministerial  attendants,  as  they  are 
denominated  by  the  Hebrew  grammarians;  concerning  a  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  whose  use  Bohlius  is  said  to  have  consumed 
not  less  than  seven  years,  without  having  been  able,  even  at 
last,  to  accomplish  his  object*  The  employment  of  a  superscript 
Q,  which    so  frequently   occurs    in    the    pages    before    us» 
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and  of  which  there  is  an  Instance  in  the  ^orci  sA^oggM% 
in  the  passage  just  selected^  is  at  all  tnnes^  as  it  ^p^ars  to  ^i^  a 
work  qf  supererogation;  for  if  k  be  desigi>ed  to  inti^^t 
that  the  original  character  employed  is  a  a  f«J,  but  that  m 

pronunciation  this  u  should  assume  the  vocal  value  of  an 
English  00,  the  idea  is  already  expressed  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  word  would  remain  to  be  spelt,  if  die  superscript  o 
were  to  be  expunged.  The  Asiatic  title  commonly  written 
and  pronounced  by  ourseh^es  nabob,  is  here,  we  perceive,  al- 
most uniformly  exchanged  for  nuwab ;  than  which  nothingi 
in  our  apprehension,  can  be  more  absurd.  Nuxmb,  n^b%  or^ 
as  sir  William  Jones  would  write  it,  navH,  (^^1^)  ieithejpK^va( 

cf  an  Arabic  noun,  and  signifies  viceroys :  it  is  unquestionably*, 
therefore,  applied  improperly  by  ourselves  to  a^  individual^: 
but  if  it  must  be  rectified,  as  it  is  here  atte&ipted  to  be,  why  i^ 
it  n^t  reai^ed  by  the  adoption  of  the  sin^ufar  instead  of  the 
piu^Hil  ninnber?  W;hy  does  npt  the  j^ifi^or  wrjte  ruiigf^  or 
9Myi€b{^^^  \S)s  MOT  tke  viceroy,  when  ^eafeiiig  of  Ghaafte^ 
tcd-deen  Khan,  or  any  other  single  chief,  instead  of  nuwab? 
which  is  a  mdre  alteration  without  a  correction^  or  rather  a  . 
pretended  correction  in  orthography  without  a  correction  io 
grammar*  . 

We  haye  dwelt  at  some  leijgth  on  these  objections,  because 
we  wish  well  to  the  publication  l^eforL^  us  ^  and  because  we 
perceive,  among  E^lish  orkntalists,  n  too  prevalent  dispcisl^ 
tiontoaldndjof.newand  more  fashionable  orEhogr^^rc  oo- 
menclaKMrei  ^ffoti^  unneceMwy  and  unn^iturEil,  The  essau? 
contained  in  the 4i£fie»tnit  nuitfbere  before  us  arc  occasionally 
in  prose,  and  oCcafAondly  in  poetry;  at  times  moralj  and  at 
times  philologic  or  critical.'  <5f  the  prose  papers,  we  are  best 
j^ eased  twth  one  on  the  origin  of  printing,  subscribed  Scoto^ 
Britannus,  and  in^rted  in  N°  II,  p.  1 1 :  upon  whkh  subject, 
however^  we  recoouncnd  to  the  perusnl  of  the  mgenious  author 
an  daborate  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  bj  M,  Camas,  in- 
serted in  the  lyipmoirs  of  ^e  National  Institute  of  France,  cjb^? 
of  Literature  snd  I^oUte  Arts,  vol.  iii.^  apd  orie  inserted  p.  i, 
1<S[^  III,  on  the  iquestion  which  lately  aj§^tated  many  .of  4iur 
scholars  at  home,  concerning  the  date  of^the  xbrnmencement 
of  the  presMC  century.  In  this  latter  essay,  the  problem  is 
ebborately  discussed,  and  the  Author  e^ikdes  a  very  respectable 
iaiowledge  df  history  both  sacred  and  profane.  Tfce  pontic 
^fiusions  consist  almost  exclusively  of  translations  of  varibns 
gazels  of  Hafiz;'  of  which  we  (^ve  been  well  pleased  wifh 
^veral  rival  version,  in  the  ^st  and  second  'numbers,  pf  ^a 
j^azel  addressed  to  t^ej)oet's  soul,  ^d  which  Jiif^s  no  soaall 

APP.  Vot.  i.       "  2  0  *  '  r^orrl^ 
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resemblance  to  Hadrian^s  upon  the  same  subject ;  or  Pope's 
very  elegant  imitation  of  it.  .  To  this,  however,  we  prefer  a 
felection  of  the^-feUowingletttr  to  the  editor^  because  it 
contains  a*  speohnen  of  Persian  poetrjr,  in  a  measure  not 
so  geaerallj  knqwn  to  Europeans  as  that  of  the  gazel  or 
elegy.^     ...    .  / 

<  Of  the  shotter  poems  of  Hafiz  yon  are  likely  I  see  to  have 
plenty  of  tr«m&latk>ns,  9f  which,  as  I  observe  them  in  print,  I  shall 
transmit  you  xay  verbal  transiations  without  comment  or  remark. 
What  I  now  sexv^  is  out  of  the  common  track  ;  and  may  on  this 
accountt  independently  of  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  prove  acceptable 
to  your  Perso-literary  readers.  But  as  the  form  of  it  dtffen  con* 
«klerably 'i«Oin  thst  of  the  ode  and  elegy»  it  may  not  be  amiss  ta 
explain  it  in  the  first  instance.  Of  those  the  Moatla  or  opening 
distich  has  a  consonant  termlna^ting  syllable  ;  and  this  corresponds 
in  the  second  line  of  every  distich  throughout  the  poem ;  whilst 
the  first  line  of  the  successive  distichs,  souong  as  it  agrees  in  its 
metre,  is  indifferent  to  the' other.  In  tfie  specimen,  which  lam 
aboVit  to  oiler,  this  rule  may-  be  said  to  be  ampltii«kl  %  for  the 
strophes  instead  of  distichs'  are  pentastichs ;  ^  &st  strophe,  like 
the  first  jdjstich  of  the  ode  and  elegv,  having  all  its  nve  lines 
terminated  .with  the  same  rhyin^,  whicn  is  repeated  in  every  fifth 
or  pentastico-terminating  line  of  the  poem,  whilst  the  four  first 
lines  of  the  respective '  pentastichs  have  dieir  special  or  tetrastic 
corresponding  rhyme;  but  like  the  first  line  of  the  second  and  otxk 
gressive  disdchs  of  the  ode  and  elegy,  those  foi|r  first  lines  or  the 
sctond  and  progressive  sthyphes  df'the  petitastichi  have  no  s{mil»^ 
tud^  in  the  endftg  syllable  vi^th 'each  <kher^  ft>r  indeed  oorre» 
s|^rid  with  the  other  pctttsof  the  fMiem  ifiother'thanJi)rT<mciniDiig 
the  sense  and '  snppoctmgt  a  u^i^HPmity  i of  nieesoae  p  which  ^ 
whdb  tn>&ict  do,  in  a  veryimimste^  labo^tted  •  An4  ye^htlnofAkMls 
^(i^gfp^., -.iU  the  nature  of. their  la^nguage  moFerettdUy adinitted 
<£,  jitf  .thp  rlt;»li«^  jpoets  borrowed,  I j^omd  suspect;,  irom  the  last, 
,  .a.  good;  deal  of  this  divexsSity  of  termination.  But  ot1^\]£i^ropcan 
nations  nwght  find,  could'  their  languages  likewise 'admit  of  it^ 
that  composition  could  after  this  f-ishion'  be  reiSned,'  tifl'  the  «Kfli- 
tulty  might  overbalance  any  benefh;.  Let  nor,  however,  what 
has  heen  said  detract  from  Hafix's  or  raCther  S^diV  credit,  in  the 
opJnion  of  men  of  learning  and  wit,  who  tt>Afmt  Uffd^Mand  the 
' originals V lor  inthe  specimens  ai-  l90f!h, A«4ltch  I-ttm  about  to  ex^ 
•hibit^  they.  dis|)lay  an  eteeution  of  thefbetkiaztezqiiisi^y  fide 
and 'wondesfiilly  great!    ■.:.':> 

i  ">>  .'.  .'  .  A Mttkhammese Hafis* 

*  J  •  ^q  that  degpc^,  oh  my  love,  am  I  enamoured  of  thee,  diat  I 
St^ndin  doul^t  .of  mf  own  ^xi^tence ;  yet  iniserable  and  desperate 
iis.^™^.  condition  ^s^  cpul4  I  be  endued  with  a  thousand  hves,  t 
woula  sjicrilt,9e,the  whole,  at  thy  auspicions  feet. 
:  J*  2.  Proclaim  It,  oh  Fortune,  that  hi  my  endiitsikstic  devotion  i 
wfll  unfbl<f  ttii  fccrets  of  my  J^ekrt  before  a  soul*cxhilat*tuij;pri. 
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sencelik?  4JhilW)  y^t  oh  I  alasi  can  such  a|07alialc<ai,a9tbQ|| 
an,  Imqaririthiavisit  mjrbiunbUoest?      ^.   *.  ,^^.^ 

f:  S.  Npt^h^fauKJing  that  t^xzuny  be  tliy  lutuief  xefnib  ^^ 
«ich,a  viol^iV^  as  can4o  no.  ^pd  $  for  allowing  that^hy  heart  is 
cojx^o&^  qf  iron. and  brj^  fio^yy  oh  n^f  charmer  f  take; thy  vf9}k 
over  my  head,  and  consicier  my  body  as  the  o^jit  of  thy  tjhresborij* 

*  ^isaid,whenibou  madest:^lfe;hevictw.Qfthycxuel^^ 

this  thou  m9.yst  deUp  to  sl^w  mo-some.  pity«  and  stamp  upoa  i^ 
heart  the  sign  of  ndeUty.;  verily  thou  .never  wilt, be  rttonciledxi^ 
visit  me-so  far ;  I  gm  ma^  sensible  of  my  own  wretched  lot.  , 
.  '  S»  More  than  good  faith  I  cannot  desire  of  thee,  from  the  rosft 
I  scent  only  the  fragrance  of  fidelity;  unless  I  take  the  path  ot 
servitude  (i.  e.  resign  my  life),  I  neither  can  divulge  thy  secrets  io 
others,  nor  commeiporaije  to  them  thy  praises.      '  ^   ^     . 

*  6.  Behpjbd !  since  we  opened  the  .door  of  attachment*  did  wo 
not  heap  affection  upon  affection  ^what  instances  of  tenderness 
were  mvtuaUy  exchanged*  were  they  not  stUl  kept  secret  .between 
usi  till  tbv  engagement  was  violated- •^  but  1  jrematn  constant*     ., , 

*  7.  Oh  thouT  that  art  alike  armed  ^^unst  £)e  and  friend*,  whb 
wadest  through  the  blood  of  barbarian  and  citizen,. within  tke 
dwoUtng  of'  thy  most  deyoied  slaJ^,vJ?|Dti^thstai)4|(^g,  it  bt  the 
hut  of  gloom  and  desp^ii;*  I  will  find  a  lu^coinary  in  my  JiisU9)H| 
eye%  ,       ,         ..    • :    •  ^«  .    ■      •  "rxi 

<  8.  Wert  thou  to  sever  my  head  wi^i  4w«harp;sword*  t  yfima 
not  quit  the  street  of  thy  attach^^ent  i  x^x  were  they  ,to  cut  me  un^ 
atoms*.  I  would  not  break  the  s^«of  thy.  affectioi^  until  jny  bones 
were  crumbled  into  dust.  <    ,    , 

*  9«  W^^  ^  P&l^^  of  thy  eye  to  pierce  9i»  with  arrows^  or  the 
ringleu  of  thy  hair  to  bind  me  as  a  prisoner*  ,1  would  not^vje.  a 
moment'il  release  from  jyiy;  I  n^ver  can  agree  to  ibx^»aKe  thjf 
society*  until  the  squl  be  separated  from  my  body*  .  .*'     y       ^' 

*  10.  Siichas  are  in  qi^est  of  a  token  of  constancy*  jbav^  V^Tf^ 
take  the  way  to  my  sepulchre  j^  ther^  in  sympathy  ofipy  .^uut 
when  they  scent  my  dust*  and  call  upon  thy  iiaipe  over  my  ^h^ad# 
then^  will  my  soul  answer  them  with  groans.  i 

^  ll«.  Were,  I  to  manph  t^rpu^h  troops  of  damsels*  each  of  than 
outshining  Canopus  in  splendour*  it  were  alone  for  thee  that  I  q6i44 
feel  any  passion  $  I  am  Mujnoon,  and  in  cohibensation  for  Xiai^ 
would  npt  accept  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arabia  and  Persia^      ... 

M2..  V^rom  desiring  thee,  I  becameb.  oh- niy  i^bl!  gloomy,9^v^ 
^distracted  as  thy  ^abie  locks;  though;!  cannot  reapn  Oie  street  of 
tliy  abode,  not  a  night  is  passing  that  in  tl^  absent  chajms.  I  raisf 
not  nay  moans  up  to  the  lofty  livens.         *  .^  ; 

*  13.  Thy  society,  my  love^  is  the  source  of  my  fesUvkyf^loiiiP 
ma^  thou.«nioy  tbe  object  ol  the  Vayt,  oblige  Irlmz  wp^  thy  per- 
sonal comma^d^*  what  orders  It  m^  please  thee  tqjunposf -azie  wf 
of  obedience*  only  .do  not  drive  me  li;oro  thy  Dresinctt  , 

*  The  poem  of  Sadi  of  which  this  pentasticK,  of  Hafik  is  in  imlt^ 

tion,  is  the  last  of  the  Ketabe  Turjeeat  ^^^LsjC^^Y*  butHafii 

has  amplified  the  idea  of  Sadi,  by  making  iixe  tetrastic  strophes  of 
die  later  pentastichs ;  otherwise  in  form  and  sentiment  mey  are 
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#^  ttturfi  ^e.  i  shall  qil<tt«  the  two  iirst  stansa^  if  SaA's 
poem ;  an  j  give  a  translauon  of  the  whole.  Indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
ycm  thMb  it  irortlh  your  trddble,  yon  can  also  copy  the  t^bok  of  die 
6timA  frtm  the  9d  vol.  of  the  Knleeate  Shaifch  Sa^,  primed  in 
t£c\iX9aL  m  IV^I,  page  96S  i  a  vmk  that  requires  in  any  part' 
bnt  tittle  emendation* 

'  <  1.  In  vovrsto  theis,  oh  hearti-deluding  idol!  maAyia  the  oath 
jhd  ttoth  they  w31  hreak  \  npon  a  soul  so  worthy  azibd  desarons  of 
tttjAxprt^  after  this  be  not  so  harsh  and  cruei. 

«  2.  Non*  else  have  I  seen  so  beautiful  as  thon  art,  hh  lovely 
fldncesis,  of  all  that  hath  betne^ !  the  heart  could  not  covet  any 
%armer  but  thee,  whose  lot  it  bad  been  to  be  eicatmnned  of 
flfine. 

«  3.  Absent  I  have  not  patience  to  rest  quiet,  present  I  have  not 
fahgne  to  speak,  path  I  discern  not  any  to  lead  me  iran  thy  aigl&ty 
bnttonnd  tnee  I  hover  like  a  fly  about  sogar. 
'  ^  4.  For  thee  none  was  needed  to  teaiS  me  aflection,  the  moth 
is  indostrioua  to  its  own  dettnicdon :  love  urged  me  on  and  sealed 
hp  'Aie  eyeof  reaacm ;  passion  came  along  and  tore  up  the  nxx  of 
forbearance. 

•  i,  llie  existence  of  thee  occurred  as  a  rarity,  God  fed  not  be- 
ltM*«d  tuch  beauty  on  any  body,  never  had  a  modier  in  any  fofmef 
time  brought  forth  a  child  so  handsome  as  thou  art. 

*  <iK  Oh  eye  anahxn*nafy,  thou  wonder  of  mankind  I  after  hav- 
hi^Aed  my  blood  what  faHher  dos^  diou  intend  ?  This  violence 
how  1m^  am  i  \o  endure ;  this  tbrrure  to  what  extrcmfty  to 
b^ar? 

^  %  The  tiang  of  a  sigh  every  moment  escapes  ffiie,  moan  or 
lamentadon  nought  lavails  me,  prostrate  I  ^11,  and  such  was  my 
jtejirdiendon,  -man  takes  not  warning  tBl  iaiimured  in  a  prison. 

•  B.  My  heart  and  the  rein  oT  self-command  were  gone,  on 
)>6ared  adelnge  and  the  flood-gatte  was  not  tobe  i3x^;  if  she  be 
t^i'estot  I  no'longer  have  being,  afavent  from  my  chamiter  I  feel  joy 
m'ti^dHecthig  her. 

« .9  The  sun  is  thy  diedc,  the  cy^Jress  Ay  statture,  engraven 
iWitnylieart^hew  forms  last  forever;  reproach  hi  my  ear  w&spers 
4t^t  is  the  Zephyr,  thcgrief  of  separadoo  beftis  heavy  as  Mount 

•  10.  Afte-  thcte  ai^t  gone'  tiiy  heart  and  trfigion,  ako  thou 
WouM^st  chum  the  sodl  of  my  enthusiasm^  this  I  feel  a^dnty  and 
inorejeven  thscn  this,  peraMtventure  like  the  heroes  of  ^  &ith  I 
taay  ictain  thfe'jrift  of  comprehension. 

J*  Down  I.w31  seat  myself  and  make  patience  my  stndy,  close  i 
Iwk^  ntyseff  to  this  special  duty.*' 

'  »  The^st  two  hnes^are  the  Ihirmen  of  each  of  the  poems  tf  the 
'ReffljeTurkeaf ;  wHAIn  'recitittion  (for,  like  the  seculartSdiB  tX 
Horace  and  Pindar,  pooins  of  this  son  were  intended  to  be  snng) 
Ijtoit  have  had  ^  ^otJd  eftct.^ 
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AAt.  Xn.  ^  New  Tkeory  U7%d  Prospectus  ^  t^e  Persim 
Verbs  J  with  thtir  Hind4os$anee  Synonymet  in  Persian  and 
Engtish.  By  John  GiUhrist.  4to,  10^.  6tf.  ironed 
byIM>rete.  : 

TI{£  etymologist  who  carries  his  researches  thmijh  ^  V2r 
rietyef  b^guage%  of  whatever  age  or  quarter  of  the  glohci.  if 
necessarily  struck  with  the  multi^icity  of  univocal  sj^oa^^fmf 
which  h^  is  perpetually  mfl^etingi  aod  hence  it  capnoi;^^ 
surprising  that  a  number  of  idle  and  visionary  U^i^iori^  sbOwl 
be  built  upim  this  fprafiunatical  phasis  alone.  Tef  th^re  is  91;^ 
conclusion  which  appears  incoatestable^  and  streaky  conca^^ 
prtfof  of  the  Mosaic  (or  that  which  has  been  generally  f f- 
gained  as  the^  Mosaic)  origin  of  mankind  $  we  mean  thei^  ^ 
scent  from  one  common  stock,  an  '  the  use  of  one  commM^i 
language  in  the  earliest  aeras  of  the  world.  Of  the  peculiar 
instttvies  of  this  primseval  fframmar  we  knoir  little--^»its 
Jbxicon  we-  know  nothing:  put  frpm  the  multifarionst  ifq)fMi^ 
ances  of  similar  ra4icals  m»  a  variety  of  lan^ua^,  we  hav^  a 
ri^  to  inCer  that  such^^cals  constituted  oistinqt  portions  of 
this  primseval  tongue  of  the  common  ancestors  of  mankina> 
and  have  actorapmed  their  posterity  ami^  all  their  varimk 
dispersions  and  political  changes ;  still  proving  lA  unifeim^  69* 
etaneouS|  and  elementary  ori^n.  In  a  variety  of  instancy,  tbib 
similarity  of  sound  and  xheamng^  we  grant,  ma^  be  altogetfier 
fortuitous^  as  in  the  Persian  and  English  first  person  of  fhe 
indicative  o^ood  present  tense  of  the  verb  {*)^y!  {^^^Pd 
to  be^  which  in  botli  Instances  is  ^1  xyt  am :   but  there  to^ 

Dther  cases  in  which  it.  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  such  xiioif^ 
TocaSties  to.  accident  nlone.  Thus,  we  might  inptmi^^ 
khe  ^pronouns  J  (tu) ;  in  Greek  oru  or  ru  (sn  or  tu) ;  in  Latfaft 

aod  all  its  immeiiiate  derivations, /k;  in  German  <^?<i  !n£i^ 
glish  Miw .' — and  ^£9  or  d^  (he  or  chc),  of  which  the 
former  usually  relates  to  persons  and  Ae  latter  to  things,  coraj. 
pared  with  the  Latin  or  ancient  Italian  qui^  qtue — ^the  modem 
Italian  ehi^  che — and  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  ^«|> 
fU€^  or  ft4i!m.  So  also  the  nouns  oO^  (made)  z/emal^, 
coaipared  with  the  English  maul  or  nmidenf  and  the  GeraEun 
magd  or  magde :     ^j   (puser)  a  boy,  cosupttred  with  the 

Lati^  pusuSf  ptisilluiiOf  similar  meaning ;  vrfaence  jmsa  a  girf, 
and  tbe  French  synonypie  la  pucelle :  4mii  (sir)  zheadp 
iard  or  masierf  compared  with  the  Greek  kw^jw;  (ityr-ios  ^r 
^i^*io8)  of  similar  meiming;  whence  the  French  sieur,  moff 
fstt^Tf  0^1  as  k  was  fenMriy  wntten,  imncfeur^  aad  the  otfaf: 
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modernEwrofe^nsynonymessirfSior^signor^seigttor,  Similar 
;cxam|4es  might  be  fdected^  sufficient  to  fill  volumes;  aot 
merely  £rom  the  languages  to  which  we  Ivive  now  confined 
imvselvesi  but  from  every  known,  tongue  on  the  face  of  the 
globe :  and  the  coincidences  which  they  exhibit  cannot  but 
indicate  a  community  and  coetaneity  of  origin. 

Btjt  here  we  must  be  permitted  to  pause.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  tan^tj  of  etymologists  who  advance  much  fiiirther;  and 
fmcrftilly  attribute  to  certain  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet 
ii  sort  of  etymologic  necessity  of  conveying  certain  definite 
ide^>'  wh^rcv^r  such  alphabetic  signs  may  make  their  appear^ 
TOite.  We  had  occasion,  to  animadvert  upon  this  visionary 
liypothesb  when  lately  reviewifig  Mr.  Whiter's  Etymologicon 
Magnum ;  and  fti  the  theory  bW)re  us,  we  perceive  that  Mr, 
Gilchrist  is  dot  altogether  devoid  of  a  similar  imaginatioo^ 
Tlbois  in  his  introduction ; 

''fin  the  Latin  It  strikes  me  we  shiill  find  eo,  ^/a,  do,  agti^  wteo,aiT 
fhf  aad  isveral  others^  the  grand  primordial  verbs,  simtlar  to  wy 

ud^n,  eeaun,  oodim,  utun^  usun,  ustwi,  hustini,  ih6odim^  yftfi^,  in  the 
I'ersian,  and  uriy  ha,  ^aita,  jand,  hona^'  kutmOj  keena,  htma,  amut, 

'    ■'      •         b'  '  «  •  a 

Jmnmo,  twrnnf  tamif,  lamtL^^^k  dgta,  kjtam^  panq^t^nrna,  kaa, 

wanrn*  ^c.  i|i  ib^  Hi^doostanee.  The  juresent  hin;  will  probably  lead 

to  xronuderable  discoveries  ii>  botli  ori^oxal  apd  occioeatal  pnllolo* 

!gy.    1  shall  therefore  exhibit  hgre  a  few  of  ^e  most  incontestable 

f  xjupple?  oif  this  hypothesis,  in  the  Hindoostanee  language.   Whea 

soipe  pf  the  scholjirs  who  have  already  gained  so  nmch  credit  for 

'Sunskrit  .lere»  shall  liberally  pave  ihe  way  fi)F  the  progress  of 

pthers,  by  publi^biog  a  ru^/n^rn/^  int]to<hic^n  or  grsgi^nar  of  thai 

ancient,  out  artificial,  language,  the  puoliq  may  yet  he  enabled  to 

"decide  how  far  my  present  conjectures  are  weU  fomided.    That 

Aey  encroach  on  Ae  Sunskrit  roou  I-  am  well  aware,  and  I  may 

,feCt  from  this  conviction,  extend  my  T^searche^  into.,^e  radiod 

depar^men^  of  that  wonderful  language,  sliould  any  able  literary 

,  pioneer  previously  condescend  to  clear  away  the  pedantic  robbidiy 

vihich  ages  havQ  accumulated  in  ttie  vex^y  vestibule  of  this  divme 

.tongue,    To  t>egin  with  &«-»na,  Ao-na,  to.  brpuhe,.cdUt  b^;  tjioo* 


speak  as  children  do,  whence  they  are 

*  called  bahay  babe,  baby,  in  several  tongues ;  k^ho-dbtt  |o  give  or 

cause  kJiOf  the  radical  expressive  of  cavity,  meaning  to  dig;  k;ho» 

ifiq,  |o  produce  ir^Ao,  to  open;  jurma,  g^-rm,  to  fx,  set,  bury,  &€• 

b 

^fromjUf  gu  the  root  of  motion^  going,  and  ama^  tosfop,  arrest;  sq» 
hna,  to  suit,  fit,  become^  from  soo,  good,  and  i^wto,  bona,  to  be* 

*The^  ol^servatfons  might  be  exten<M  amaimgly;  and  howevier 
absurd  they  must  appear  to  many  people  now,  the  day  may  yet 
^ome  when  my  nodons  will  not  seem  so  visionary  as  they  do  91 
l^fsmnti    |p  tlvs  stage  pf  philological  reseafchi  I  Imw  ^  t^  Ub 
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teli^ent  few  only  can  c^cscry,  through  tiie  saWe  mantle  of  tiine# 
the  glimmering  traces,  in  this  rude  sketch,  of  it&^origiaal  nomen^ 
dature,  that  once^  shone  -mth  mmdxah  8|^endour  amoi^  dbe 
sons  of  men.  How,  when^  or  by  whom  formed,  are  questions  that 
perhaps  some  future  Newton  in  the  province  of  speech  may  be  able 
to  solve,  provided  data  cgntjnue  to  accumulate,  and  thus  help  the 
intuitive  sagacity  of  such  a  man,  to  a  discovery  whith  will  fall 
little  short  of  being  in  reality  divine.  The  human  soul  delights  ill 
the  contemfdackm  of  its  ability  to  approximate  tiren  ti^se  truth v 
which  ^re  perhaps  foy  ever  put  of  the  reach  of  mere  mortals ;.  and 
this  very  sensation  is  iii  fact  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  its  im- 
mortal origin,  and  undisputed  superiority  to  the  brute  creation. 
From  the  examples  produced,  if  the  learner  will  recollect  the  ana- 
lytical and  synthetic  mode  of  'examining'  Hindoostanee  verbs,  he 
will  be  at  no  loss,  when  we  know  the  Sunskrit  roots,  to  trace  ap* 
parently  primitive  verbs,  to  their  various  sources,  as  I  have  just 
done.    By  attending  particularly  to  the  penult  of  those 'infinitives^ 

we  shall  in  cpeneral  perceive  that  n,  j,  A,  im,  fr,  t,  ty  k,  ch,  I,  r,  df 
k^h,  p,  m,  aumost  invariably  denote  ana,  jana,  hana,  atma,  kurna^ 
kttnay  k^kana,  &c.*  ^eady  enumerated,  superadded  to  the  d^hat  or 
prinritive  word,  as  t^hoo,  p,hK>^  in  t^koo-bui,  p^hoth-iiKU  If  any  peiw 
6on  should  imiflt  ciKmfmer  preceding  motion,  and  argue,  that  t^hook, 
9pUtle,  eirists  before  the  natutal  sound  can  be  formed,  I  beg  leare 
to  answer,  that  this  partk«Aat  humour  may  absolutely  receive  its 
name  fvom^he  action  that  discharges  it,  in  tho  very  saine-way  that 
p^hool  is  probably  termed  a  flov:cr^  flos^  bloom,  from  die  nature  oB 
Its  bloivingf  pr  being  puflFed  into  the  form  it  assumes  as  a  p^hqo-/ 
or  blow-er.  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  widl  a  discussion  nere  of 
file  extensive  powers  which  k\  r,  f,  and  others  po^iess  under  certain 
modification's,  as  uk,  ak,  ka,  aka,  tin,  ra,  am,  ul,  al,  ala,  when  used 
as  adventitious  particles  in  the  Hindoostanee,  because,  the  smallest 
analytic^. experience  in  it  will  produce  a  thousand  instances  in 
proof  of  mfy  assertions.  Whoever  shall  examine  the  P^sian  also, 
on  these  principles,  will  in  the  end,  I  am  confident,  perceive  thaf 
his  labour  has  not  been  lo^  in  acquiring  a  radical  knowledge  o^ 
the  ancient  dialect  or  Pithluwcc  tongue.  Nay,  I  am  cphvince^j  thai^ 
tlie  same  process  is  applicable  with  the  most  satisfactory  eflfects  t^ 
the  Latin  also,  and  many  other  languages.'     p.  xr. 

Again,  on  opening  the  text  of  his  theory  with  the  importance 
of  the  short  it  or  «,  as  to  all  abstract  existence  whether  mental 
or  ideal,  he  thus  proceeds : 

•  When  mental  and  corporeal  existence  were  palpably  combined, 
another  infinitive,  to  wit  the  material,  may  have  become  requisite, 
and  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  st'tm,  ust^m,  or  isf'Un,  iH^um, 
ist-cc,  ia-ttd,  Sec.  were  introduced  accordmgly.  We  all  know  diat- 
in  several  langu^^es  the  ktt^s  «f ,  or  as  a  Persian  must  write  them 
Hsi,  Ut,  denote  st^ility,  station,  &c. ;  nay,  we  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  this  very  stm,  ishtn,  in  question,  is  the  final  syllable  ofjwveral 
verbs  yet  extant*  The  man  ixrho  understands  the  Persian  Ian* 
guage,  andean  aaal^  the  verbs  drm^i^tm, giree^un,  tee-stun,  &c«» 
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ifffSt  ttt^Ay  perceive,  that  ifaese  are  irrefragable^roofs  of  die  pte* 
sent  mippMtion  bnng  s6  hr  well  fbimded ;  nor  is  it  a  vecy  incoo* 
grioxEB  conjecture,  that  from  this  dormant  material  infinitive  utmn, 
istadm  may  proceed;  having,  like,  many  others,  survived  the 
a<nist  infinitives  wheiKe  thej  ^rung.'     r.  2. 

To  these  observations  is  appended  the  following  cnrious 
note,  whkh,  if  it  deviate  from  die  rigidity  of  sober  etyswlogys 
it  at  feast  pregnant  with  the  wit  of  the  verbal  punster: 

^  A  philosophic  eye  ever  awake  to  general  principles,  will  per- 
ceive in  the  text  the  evident  connexion  between  our  stood  and  the 
I^ersian  istud,  though  a  long  period  may  elapse  before  superficial 
observers  can  wake  to  discoveries  of  this  sort.  The  objection  that 
gtood  and  stud  sure  in  di£Ferent  tenses,  is  nothing  to  men  who  beat  in 
£rir  argument  those  to  day  who  beat  them  yesterday,  and  who  are 
fully  aware,  by  having  read  already  similar  remarks  to  those  they 
iiow  read,  of  the  strange  intermixture  of  tenses  in  all  languages, 
ifqf^eciilly  wNen  tbes^  are  priAiittve  and  dmvadve  to  ettch  o£er* 
X*et  others  try  to  tipset  the  theory,  which  is  here  set^fm  some  ptr* 
tkula!rs  on  topsy-turvy  combinations,  or  appsdrent  mcorasteneies, 
and  I  may  yet  xvith^nd  them  even  on  vernacular  grornids,  diongh 
tfiey  do  not  9Umd  inth  but  on  the  contrary  against  me  isi  the  nre^ 
sent  hypothesis,  becausfe  they  toslj  &oaiook  certain  points  in  urn* 
gua^,  which  I  look  ovtfr  with  a  mind  lihat  wiU  not /ooA  over  apathy 
or  indifierence,  m  a  pursuit  which  alone  distinguishes  mail  hog» 
fccute.'    p.  3; 

In  the  first  of  these  extracts,  to  t^hoo^  to  p^koo^  and  to  bu 
iuf  which  are  here  introduced  to  us  as  English  verbs^  we 
should  in  vain  look  for  in  any  dictionary,  or,  we  believe,  any 
dialect  of  this  language ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  in  this 
fespeet  rather  less  successful  in  his  application  of  Sanscrit 
vzakihf  than  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  in  that  of  his  Aimnoniaii. 
Why,  in  the  second  extract,  the  short  fi(J  should  be  de- 
ctiphered  tt,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  j  and  still  more  so, 
#hy  the  letters  st^  ustj  or  w/,  necessarily  denote  stability. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  combitiation  of  letters  which  would  not 
denote  it  just  as  wdl : — thus,  for  example,  suppose  we  were 
to  take  at  random  the  letters  dm^  how  much  more  extensively 
^  ^ight  we  deduce  a  pnx^  of  dieit  universal  conveyance  of  this 
idea !  We  have  already  observed  that  they  constitute  the  first 
person  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb,  which  both  in  Persian 
and  English  expresses  existence.  It  was  by  an  equivalent,  if 
not  an  umvocal  term,  that  Jehovah  revealed  himself  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Horeb^:  it  comprises  the  most  soleom  and  mysterious 
elxpression  in  die  I'digion  of  the  Bramiiis'  >  I   {tatty  or,  aa  it  a 

annmonly  ptcnaohc^yiuim  or  wn)  ;  it  is  the  radical  of  the 
Hebrew  progenitor,  H-iMiy  the  Egyptian^  Greek,  and  Roiiia» 
jlvMHon^  the  smpreane  mi  moflt  pot«nt  deitf  of  tfatose  soper* 
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ililAmis  nations.  In  Hebisw  ackt  Ch^dee  (S3m),  wKen  em-^ 
pt6]f«d  a^  a  subsf ant^e,  it  means  essential  stability  {t  post^  a 
pilhr^  Qv  other  siibiiar  seaport) ;  and>  as  a  verb>  Ufii  itsdf  9 
while  in  I^tin  it  gives  rise  to  the  term  ain-or^  the  veiy  spurc^ 
or  principle  of  existence.  We  have  already  said  tha^  we  hav* 
Employed  the  m  or  am  at  randopi :  b,  p,  or  /,  would  have 
answered tke  same  purpose  in  the  sanie  jBanc^u)  pursuit)  9Dii 
the  reader  wl^,  is  disposed  to  see  what  may  be.  naade  of  thfm 
letters,  may  consult  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis,  under  the  radicals 
ab  or  obj  ip  or  hip^  al  or  <?/,  through  a  variety  of  both  oriental 
and  occid^al  tongues.  The,  prigtn  of  vocal  language  itself  i$ 
involved  ip  much  obscurity  \  b^t  to  sjuppose  that  it  should  have 
been  preceded  by  a  system  of  litexai  characters,  and  that  such 
literal  characters  should-  be-appropri^ed  by  the  common  con* 
sent  of  the  inventor,  *  or  the  rude  and  speechless  horde  of  hif 
compatriots,  to  the  expression  of  particular  ideas  or  sentiments, 
15  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment : 

Nam  qttur  hie  posset  cuncta  notare 


Vocibus»  et  varies  sonttui  emittere  linjfiucy 

Tempore  eodem  aliei  faoere  quoque  voctbuS  useil 

Inter  se  fuerant,  ujide  in^ta  nouties  est  ?  , 

We  heartily  wish  therefore  that  all  this  fanciful  theory  had 
beeft  omitted.  We  now  advancJe  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  practical 
department,  wliich  is  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to,  and  td 
whiih  his  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  introduction. 
Scarcely  amr  thing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  form  and  con^ 
struction  of  the  I^rsian  language,  which,  like  the  English,  haj 
A'o  difference  of  termination  to  mark  the  gender  either  in  subi 
stantives  or  adjectives.  Yet  the  ancient  and  purer  configu* 
ration  of  this  language,  the  Pahlavi  ( /  ^  JL^  ),  such  as  it  was 

^ken  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  was 'probably  more  pure  and 
simple  still.  Even  much  later  than  this  period,  the  verb  ai^>eai^ 
to  have  had  few  or  no  irregularities.  -Properly  speaking,  it  has 
but  one  conjugation,  and  but  three  changes  of  tenst  5  for, 
ahhough  it  asstunes  other  tenses,  these  last  are  only  produced 

by  the  aid  of  the  particles  (^^^  ^^  ^^^^fikAO$  or  of  the  taifr* 

••  •• 

iliary   verbs  [^j^^  J^^^yi    ^^   {^f^^   ij^       Tht 

fenses  of  the  Persian  verb  are  uniformly  regarded  by  Pel*- 
sian  grammarians  themselves,  as  formed  from  the  infinitive  | 
which*  as  the  common  source  of  all  verbal  inflexion,  they  d#> 
nominate  jOss^Mt  (mesder),  or  the  fountain.  The  ori* 
^nal  infinitive  constantly  ended  in  (^^  or  (mOs^  (^^  €r 

J  den)  J  since  the  Conquest  of  the  cotmtry,  however,  by  tiM 
{ohammedansj  and  the  introduction  into  the  Petli«n  langoag* 


$10         GitcbrisCs  Prospectus  of  the  Persian  Verbs. 

€){  the  .ArI^<^  characters,  together  with  a  variety  of  harsk 
Arabic  conson^ts  before  the  ancient  infinitive  termlnatioo, 
^^y^  (den)  has  been  occasionally  jdianged  into  i^jJ  (ten), 
6r,  tfs  Mr.  Gilchrist  writes 'them,  dun  into  tujf\  atid  k  multf- 
^de  bf  anomalies  have  taken  place  la  th6  imperative  tndT 
iorist.  ^  .        1     * 

-••It  is-frdm  these  anomalies  that  the  chief  difitcukjranscs  ih 
fte*9tiidy  of  fh^  Persian  grammar;  and  to  obviate  it  as  mnch 
^  possible,  different  grammarians  have  Wranged  their  verbs 
ifeto  diflereht  systems  of  classification.  The  l^er^ians  them- 
selves make  eleven  classes.  Sir  William  Jones  has  extended  the 
ft^imber  to  thirteen ;  but  his  last,  like  the  cryptogamia  of  Lin- 
nteus,  is  purposely  designed  to  comprise  all  those  which  he  could 
tiot  arrange  under  any  of  the  Others :  while  Mr.  Gladwin,  after 
the  example  of  the  natives,  has  restored  the  division  of  eleven 
classes,  accprdiiig  to  the  different  letters  which  pr&cede  thcf 
sign  of  the  infinitive. 

The  praxis  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  system  consists  priacipally  in 
the  two  follo^wJng  variations*  from  the  common  division: — 
First,  \fk  originating  the  .verb  from  the  imperative  instead  of 
the  infinitive  \  and,  secondly,  in  separating  it  into  two  classes 
idone.  And  his  motive  for  so  novel  a  modificationt  is  th^  -at- 
^imnent  of  a  ^eater  degree  of  simplicity,  and,  consequently^ 
pf'ease  in  acquii'mg  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  grammar. 

In  his  first  point  we  are  not  certain  whether  he  be  not  strictly . 
.correct,  and  whether  it  might  hot  be  advantageous,  according 
to  his  own.  idea,  to  apply  this  principle  to  all  other  grammars  as 
well  as  to  the  Persian  j  for  there  is  scarcely  any  language  id 
which  the  verbal  radical  is  not  least  incumbered  with  tcr- 
minative  additions  in  the  imperative  mood.  Tiit^X't  or  yji<n-i 
are  simp^Sr  and  shorter  mdimcnts  from  which  to  conjugate  a 
terb,  chiu>  Ti^utOr^^  or  yjua-^siv :  Am-a  or  aiid«2,  than  ain«tf  r^ 
oraud-eViP?  so./jAxu;  (pors)  tc  beseech^  (one  of  the  examples 

selected-  by  Mr.  Gilchrist)  than  (^cX^mj-J  {}^n4daij* 
Yet  it  is'hig^  probable,  that,  in  the  origin  of  primitive  lan- 
gB^ge* .  the  substantive  preceded  every  tense  of  the  verb,  and 
was  itself  the  verbal  radical. 

t-  With  respect  to  the  second  point  or  princrple  contended  for 
jQ  tke.  Prospectus  before  us,  we  cannot  do  better  thtn  insert 
our  author's  canons  in  his  own  words. 

*  CANON  FOR  CLASS  FIRST. 

«  By  simply  rejecting  the  finite  portion  of  flie  various  Persian* 
Terbs,  vie.  'tfim ,  tun,  adun,  eedun,  stnn,  and  mdrnt,  the  imperative  is 
generally  found  ;  but  when  tlie  last  letter  of  tlie  part  Idft  by  this 
process  is  00^  iJi,^  these  arc,  in  ihc  order  iuiorted,  converted  to  a*s% 
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(after  vowels)  if  (after  consonants)  o,  as  azmoo,  azma ;  zxnokh, 
amos;  ya/,  ya6;  m/,  nio;  goQf,  go;  &c.  After  dropping  <iw,  if 
bH  dose  the  remainder,  it  is  converted  to  r;  but  should  eedun  be 
the  portion  dropped,  the  tik  uadergoei  no  change  whatever,  thus 
da^^un,  dar;  kas^-tun,  kar;  khumo^i-eedun,  knumof^;  khunur/i- 
eedun,  khura^A,  &c.  There  is  oceasionaUy  a  very  small  change  in 
the  long  and  short  vowels  of  the  imperative,  or  a  slight  addition 

takes  plate^  5thetice  ]^kli«tan^  l^izi;  nioo»4iln,:nuct;  too-stun, 
ro;  i/^un,  duh;  su-dun,  zu»;  khwo-stun,  khWoA.  B^  affixing 
etdun  to  every  imperative  now  in  use,  the  old  or  regular  infinitive, 
as  well  as  the  present  causals  ma'y^lmost  always  be  found.'   p.  20. 

*  CANON  FOR  CiTa^S  SECOND. 

*  The  w](oIe  of  the  verbs  wbkb  4^  not  come  mider  cksafiisty 
belong  of  coi^rse  to  the  second  nere,  as  irregulars  in  their  impera- 
tive, and  its  deriv^ves.  Some  verbs  drop  du  from,  the  infinidve 
to  form  the  imperative,  and  in  one  instance  the  initial  d  of  the^in* 
finidve,  perhaps  to  prevent  all  conftuion  with  deeni  is  changed  to  h 
in  the  hnperative.  In  this  last,  9  ir  occasionally  pcnmatecrta  n  or 
nd;  kk  to  SOT  sk^  and  r  to  n,  with  a  slight  yoca)  diangeim  kttr^  t 

dun,  koon,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.'     ?.  32, 

According  to  this  division  of  the  P^r$ian  verbs,  all  that  call 
possibly  be  arranged  under  the  first  classification  may  be  re* 
garded  as  regulars  j  and  air  that  cannot — ^and  Which,  con-  * 
lequently,  are  thrown  into  the  second— as  irregulars.  To  us 
the  distributioa  appears  therefore  too  general ;  ^nd  it  requires 
other  and  more  minute  subdK'isions  under  each  general  head» 
to  enables  the  learner  to  store  them  regularly  in  his  men:iQry. 
On  this  account  we  prefer  an  earlier  classification  of  the' same 
author,  pubQshed  some  years  ago  in  Persian  and  Hindust^hecj 
which,  mstead  of  two,  employed  t^ree  grand  divisio;i^  Ex* 
perience  alone*  however,  must  decide  which  of  tht^  various 
gramin^ical  systems  may  be  .found  most  conunodious ;  &om 
the  force  gf  habit*  we  still  pro&ss  ourselves  partial  %o  that  of 
sir  Willkm.  JoMe:  it  is  unquestionably,  deari  and  wc  did  not 
iind  it  opcrose#  Once  more,  we  df»ctdedl]it  object  'to^  the  or«' 
th(^raphy  by  which  Persian  terms  are  here*  as  'vc^ell  as  in 
former  works  of  Mr,  Gilchrist,  deciphered  into  Roman  cha- 
racters: the  plan  pursued  is,  in  a  variety  of  instances*  incon- 
sistent with  Itself  5  and  it  is  often  impossible  fbr  ehher  a 
student  or  a  pro^cient  to  ascertain  the  vocal  value  of  the 
original  characters,  when  thus  fantastically  expressed.  The 
typography  employed^  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  Jishion,  is 
Uutc:  in  an  elesaentary  work*  it  should  have  beep  more  carefully 
superintended.  The  list  of  Hindustanee  Synonymes  will  he  ' 
found  serviceable  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  prospectus  is 
more  immediately  written ;  and  afibrds  an  additional  prdof  of 
|^«  Gilchrist's  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  mu)M&rio^e 
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FRANCE. 

A  IHctionary  qfth  technical  Unas  qf  Bota}^,for  the  Use  of  Pupilu 
%  M.  MoTUon  Fontcjulle,    8ro,    Lyons. 

'  THIS  work  appears  to  us  verjr  useful  and  complote.  ApuWca* 
tkfi  o£tbis  kmd  is  greatly  wastad  ia  otir  ovn  Iznffiag^  combcned 
with  a  -view  oC  the  genetal  afsostoB  of  botanx*  p^nieulaily  of  dte 

natural  orders. 

# 

AiT^  H^-^Traiii  du  Menattement  ct  de  la  Restauration  ic$  Bou  ct 
Forits  de  la  France. 

Treatise  onfl^  Mtmageinenf  and  ButotatUm  nfthe  Woods  anid  Fortsts 
in  France  i  a  Wo^k  compiled  from  the  MSS.  cf  the  lau  M.  dc 
Perthuis,  Member  of  the  Society  qf  Agriculture  of  the  Departfoent 
of  the  Seine,  ly  his  Son,  formerly  an  Officer  qf  Engineers.  Svo. 
Paris. 

This  very  useful  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  com- 
prehends the  nomenclature  of  the  French  forest-^rees,  their  vcge- 
titton  in  different  soils,  their  productions  according  to  the  age  at' 
which  they  are  felled,  ftc;  with  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from 
the  natfonaf  woods,  if  manaml  as  the  author  proposes. 

The  second  part  contams  me  methods  to  be  employed  to  restore 
the  woods»  by  sowing,  phmtmg,  prescnring  the  ir^s,  Sec.  The 
author  hat  been  employed  all  hts  life  in  pkntations,  and  matt 
than  thirty  yean  sn  the  managemeflt  of  lixe  forest  of  ViUm4i^olorBts. 
laits  rertlarksy  the  result  of  extemsive  experience,  arei  of  coorset 
valiiable.       .    . 

.  It  is  not,  concealed  by  the  French  authors  that  their  forests  are 
almost  wholly  destroyed ;  and  that  theixiost  pointed  attentions  are 
necessary  to  renovate  them.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a  period  of  wa|- 
that  this  can  be  done :  when  will  the  violent  spirits  be  at  rest  ? 

Art.  IB^-^Memokei  nur  les  Btualtes  de  la  Saxt. 

Memoirs  o^  the  Ihmlit  of  Saxony;  accompanied  by  ^ll^ervatiom  on 

'  the  Wigin  cf  Basalt  in  genernlj  read  to  the  Physieni  and  JMMe* 

maiicai  dms  cfthe  NatHmal  institute,  Frisnaire  An.  xL    My  J.  F. 

*  d'.itncMOT.     HxHk.    Riris. 

•  Mw  d'Abmsso^  one  of  ^he  most.  kiteHirrtt  pupik  ef  Wcmer^^ 
describes,  in  these  memoirs,  the  basalts  of  Saxony,  and  < 


the  disputei  (juestion  of  their  opgki.  Following*-  in  this  respect, 
the  doctrines  of  his  master,  he  considers  them  a^  formed  by  a 
\7atcry  ciystaHisartion,aii  opmtonnow,we  believe,  generally  Jidopted* 
"Some  disciples  attached  to  the  doctrine  cf  fire  stiH  remain ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  ^at  a  chemist  was  anciently  styled  pkrhso* 
plm$  per  igHom* 

Art,  1*6. — Dictionnaire  de  <lfcmi>,  contenant  la  Tkeorte  ei  ia  Phi- 
iique  de  tett€  "Science.     ' 

Dictionary  qf  Cfiymistry,  containing-  the  Theory  and  Practice  t>f  this 
Science ;  its  AffHeoHon  to  Ifatwnd  Hiti^  itndihc  Arts,  ByC  Im 
<4ula,  ef  tkt  jCoU^  qf  Fharvioq/^  ^v.     4  Yol$.    Hvo.    Paris. 

Thevconctse  fbnn  of  this  dictionary  renders  k  .more  properly  a 
tnanual;  and,  indeed,  the  author  seems  to  have  intended  no  more. 
"Vot  he  professes  his  design  of  including  all  the  subjects  of  che- 
misiry :  and  ithou;^  so  much  moie  ridi  m  fiiocs  than  in  the  }kaat  of 
^Macquer,  he  thiiws  k  possible  to  include  them  within  the  sarae  li* 
4ilntk.  Onthe  whole,  it  appears  a  very  useful  and  valuable  work  ; 
and  we  recommend  it  with  more  pleasure,  as  the  dictionaries  of 
Macquor  and  <Mr.  -Nichobcm,  irom  the  period  of  their  publication, 
4nu6t  4ie  defectivt.  We  trust,  as  the  translation  of  Fourcroy'-s 
.large  work  is  concluded,  diat  Mr.  Nicholson  may  have  time  to  re- 
vise his  very  useful  dictionary,  and  give  it  to  the  public  with  all 
the  advantages  of  the  kte  discoveries. 

Art.  ll.'^Tahieaux  Nosologi^ucs,  4*c. 

Nosological  Tables,  founded  on  Physiology  and  Therapeutics ;  xnth  a, 
Sketch  qfa  Nosological  System,  founded  on  the  same  Principles^  By 
M.  Tourdea,  Prqfessor  qf  Hygieine  and  internal  Pathology  im  tie 
'Medical  School  at  Strasfjurg*     8ro. 

This  is  a  pompous  but  very  defective  work.  The  author  <E- 
tvides  diseases  according  as  they  affect  diiSerent  systems,  or,  as  he 
styles  them,  tisms.  He  hence  pro^ices  four  classes :  first,  those 
that  affect  the  S3rstem  of  fibres,  or  of  .irritability ;  second,  the  dis- 
-^asts  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  seiasibility  ;  third,  those  of  the 
cellular  texture,  or  lymphatic  system ;  and  fourth,  the  mixed  or 
-«0pi^lk:ated  disec^ses,  which  affsct  the  different  systems  at  the  same 
tinie.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge  on  sucba  trifling  work.  The  last  class 
mMst  be  a  curious  Dudley.;  but  the  author  has  not  yet  publislied  it. 
Aicip.l^^'j42miiniir4Xi(m$  Midtcidei  mtr  ks  Avtmtages  de  VAHu^e- 
mmt  portkulier,  Sfc, 

Medical  Considerations  on  the  Advantages  qf  hired  Nifrses  for  the 
greater  Number  of  Children  qf  great  Cities,  presented  and  defended 
in  the  School  Cff  'Medicine  at  Paris.    Paris. 

It  is  certamly  true,  as  the  author  contends,  that  many  mothers, 
in  the  hi^^ier  ranks  of  life,. are  un£t  for  nurses,  and  that  hirelings 
.am  pre^R^^le.  It  is,  however,  no  less  true,  that  the  moth^, 
rthoHgh'l^^u^ted  to  the  office^  will  succeed  better  than  the  hired 
•o«vs»^wlio4s  hafsuptrior  in  health  or  strength.  No  general  con* 
elusion  can,  therefore,  be  drawn ;  and  the  prudent  practitioner 
,*F|)t  ^^  4^94^  ^f^  '^^  2^pe^rancc  of  the  child. 
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*  Art.  19.-— iMi&«o/rc5  sur  la  Respiration,  par  Lasart  SpaJatzard. 

Kkmoirs  <m  Respiration*     By  Lazarus  SpaianzanL     Translated  into 
French  from  4tm  tmpuUisiuii  MS.f  ^  Jl  Senebier*    8ro»    Genevz 
.    ami. Paris* 

We  now  only  announce  the  present  work»  as  we  mean  to  give  m 
,f«^)er  account  of  it^  and  to  add,  tbat  the  name  of  Dulau  occurs 
among  the  publishers.  The  -volume  contains  numerous  and  Inte- 
resting experiments. 

Art.  ^O.'^Gedgraphie  Mathimaiiqm,  i^c* 

Tie  Mathematical,  Physiatlf  and  Political  Geography  qf  every  FSarf 
of  $k€  World;  compiled  fivm  the  most  recent  md  iuxuraie  PubHca^ 
iions  of  Geogropherst  Naturalists,  'R-avcUera,  and  Statistic  Writers 
of  the  most  enlightened  Nations;  chiefly  destined  for  Semifmries  ^ 
EdtsaUUm,  Prqfessors  ef  Geogmpf^,  Merchants,  and  ike  Uhraries 

•  of  Men  of  Businens.  Published  by  Edme  Mentelle,  of  the  National 
Institute,  and  Maithe  Brun,  Dtmish  Geographer^  ^c.  15  foU. 
Svo.    Paris.  • 

,  Tills  work  has  been  published  In  numbers,  or  rather,  in  a  wofi 
beginning  to  be  naturalised  in  our  language,  **  deliveries,**  three 
volumes  appearing  every  three  weeks.  The  vAiolt  is  now  before  the 
public;  but  with  Trance  our  communication  is  difficulty  irregular, 
and  uncertain.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short  account  of 
tlie  author*s  phm,  Teserving  a  fuller  exumination  till  we  shall  have 
received  the  remaining  volumes,  if  we  find  them  meriting  moie 
jViiticular  notice. 

Tlie  chief  object  of  the  authors  is  modem  geography,  or  the 
present  state  of  the  globe  and  of  man.  They  purpose,  however, 
to  add  the  pro^ssive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  former ; 
and  particulany  to  treat  ofthe  ancient  classical  geography. 

In  physical  geography,  they  propose  to  follow  the  latest  arf 
best  authors;  and  to  connect ^is  part  of  their  subject  with  che- 
mistry and  modem  philosophy.  •  They  profess  also  to  folkrw  H^ 
pocfates,  in  treating  of  the  difference  of  physical  climates ;  and,  oft 
the  subject  of  volcanoes,  to  compare  Pliny  with  modem  obsenrers. 
In  the  physical  history  of  the  globe,  it  is  dieir  design  to  se|inalfc 
facts  from  hypotheses ;  yet  they  enlarge  on  the  systems  of  BuA»it 
Delametherie,  Dolomieu,  and  Deluc,  which  are  certainly,  in  inaoy 
parts,  hypothedcal.  The  natural  hlftory  of  the  human  race. is 
added,  which  they  think  is  a  novelty  not  to  be  found  even  in  our 
best  systems.    It  occurs,  however,  in  Mr.  Pinkertpn*s  work* 

In  the  *  hbtorico-statistic'  introduction,  they  treat  of  the  origin 
of  laws  and  of  empires,  differences  of  religion  and  forms  of  go- 
vernment, the  resources  and  power  of  different  states.  This,  how- 
ever, is  very  imperfectly  executed.  A  more  important  part  *is  a 
general  table  of  languages,  dieir  character  and  ^leir  affitiitioil. 
.'Chronological  tables  of  events,  and  of  the  progress  rf  geography, 
are  also  mteresting  portions  of  the  woric  At  the  conclnsioft'Of 
the  last  volume,  which  we  have  not  seen,  will  be  a  twMtOgrtpMfe 
accotmt  of  maps  and  geographical  works. 

Oof  part,  which  wffl  make  the  worJc  highfy  useftd  tt  timvdkil^ 
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merclHUlts,,£ivmoien,..4cc.y  ;«Qnsisu  of  fifteen  ubles^  containing  a 
comparative  view  of*  the  money,  weights,  andvmeasures  of  dirferent 
cou]ltrie$y  measuret  of  capacity,  course  of  exchange,  &c.  This 
would  kave  been  more  useful,  had  aitciffnt  weights  and  measures 
been  retained  ia  every  instance.  At  present,  however,  it  i$  im» 
portant  and  £ull>  comprising  2^5  pages  in  closely  printed  tables* 

To  connect  this  gei^ral  view  of  me  subject  witli  particular  de«-> 
scription^  an  introduction  is  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  giving  % 
general  philosophical  and  statistic  view  of  the  part  of  the  world  to  , 
which  it  relates.  In  the  particular  descriptions,  ve  find  an  account 
of  the  divisions,  extent,  and  population,  as  usual,  with  the  natural 
phenomenal  manners,  maninactures,  ccmimerce,  stale  of  science, 
politics,  ftc,  Ac.  of  each  country.  At  the  end  of  each  voliune' 
is  a  table  of  contents ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  an  extensive 
general  index  is  promised. 

The  9£iM»9  witk  the  preliminary  di$pourse»  is  in  folio.,  It  has  not, 
however^  reRched  us.  The  auUiors  promise  that  it  shall  be  the 
most  valuably  and  complete  that  ha.i»  been,  yet  seen ;  many  of  the 
•harts  having  never  vet  been  published.  Tlie  central  parts  of  Asia, 
are  placed  ia  a  new  light ;  and»  in  the  interior  pf  Africa,  North 
America,  and  the  South  Sea,  are  many  additions  to  our  former 
knowledge.    The  maps  are  forty-three  in  number. 

Art,  21-— T/iWttitf  du  Climiu  et  da  Sol  des  Etats  Unis  d'Amcrujuc, 

A  View  qf  (he  Climate  and  tike  Soil  qf  the  Umttd  States  qf  America; 
foHonved  by  some  Explanations  respecting  Florida,  the  French  Co^ 
ionw  qf  Scioto,  some  Canadian  Colonies,  and  the  S(iragts.  Em* 
belfished  u^ith  four  Plates,  viz*  tivo  Maps  an((  a  Jfgured  Section  of 
the  Pall  of  Niagara.     By  C.  F.  Volney.    Svo.     2  Vols.    Paris. 

We  shaHf  at  present,  only  announce  this  work.  The  celebrity 
(a  celebrity,  however,  clouded  by  many  dark  spots)  of  the  author 
^ill,  on  another  occasion,  demand  a  fuller  examination.  ^  It  is  the 
result,*  M.  Volney  ob^rves,  *  of  three  years'  travels  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  t«.  in  1795,  1796,  and  1797,  in  circumstances 
dnd  a  situation  of  mind  very  different  from  those  of  my  travels  in 
Turkey.' ..  We  $nd,  however,  the  same  characteristics.  M.  Vol- 
ney's  information  is  indeed  polluted  by  a  revolutionary  and  a  party 
spirit ;  but  his  s)le  is  still  elegant  and  pleasing  j  his  representations 
interesting. 

Art.  22. — Voyage  d  Peter sbourg,  Sfc. 
A  Jcmmey  to  Peter^urg ;  or  New  Memoirs  respecting  Russia.     By 

M.  de  la  Masseliere.  Presided  by  an  Historical  View  qfthat  Em- 
^  pire  io  IS02.  iBy  V.  D.  J^iusset  Patkuy.   Svo.     Paris. . 

This  publication  is  chiefly  ^designed  for.  France ;  and  it  is  in- 
tttxestingjn  ihitt  #oil|itFy»  $iace  it  contains  an  account  pf  Russia  at 
the  penodhvdiea  all  coan^xtov  between  it  and  France  was  de* 
atroyed., 

M.  de  la  MalA^ere  seems  to  write  for  his  amusement.  Without; 
an!)r  r^ufair  -pbiii  ^e  follows  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  recalls  past 
eYtnts»  smd  seetos  to  derive  his  ^eatest  pleasure  from  tlius  fixing 
tbem  in  hia  jQQlW>Yy«    His  style  is,  consequently,  lively  and  negh- 
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gent ;  bnt  k  is  not  without  its  chuttu^  and  suosi^  ttsk  tbe  tuft)- 
^ince  the  seal  of  authenticity. 

The  historical  view  of  Russia  is  not  uninteresting.  Inquiries 
iiito  its  external  and  mtem^  commerce ;  its  relations ;  inlepests ; 
manners ;  customs ;  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  ;  their  character ; 
some  philosophical  views  on  the  state  of  the  people,  tiietr  -reltgion 
and  government ;  observations  *  on  what  is  and  wttAt  may  be/  are 
collected  in  a  small  compass — ^li^ht  and  imperfect  indeei^  but  at- 
tractive, and  apparently  authentic. 

Art.  23. — Billiolheque  haliame, 

Thehalian  JJbrary;  or  A  View  cf  ike  Progress  qf  Science  ondtbc 
Arts  in  kali;.  %  A/M.  JuLio,  Groifert,  Vwisalli  Enndl,  mtd  Rossi, 
Prqfessors  of  Chemstry,  Ph^iology^  and  S^frgtJ-^,  iu  ihc  Schools  of 
Turin*    ^tufibers  L  IL  IIL    8vo.     Turin. 

The  language  and  the  political  connexian  induce  «s  4)o  place 
Ais  journal  among  French  productions.  Its  oliject  is  to  introduce 
At  productions  dt  Italian  philosophers  into  France,  where  they 
have  been  in  general  little  known,  and  to  publish  in  Italy  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  nations.  A  number,  containing  six  sheets,  is 
published  twice  in  every  month* 

GERMANY. 

Art.  24. — Tabula  Affinitatum  Rtgni  Vef^etahiUs,  quam  deUneatit  et 
nunc  ulterius  adumbraiam  tradidii  C.  S.  Batch.  2  Vols.  0to. 
Weimar. 

Table  qf  Affinities  in  the  Vegetable  Kititrdom,  sketched  and  presented  ify 
C.  S.  Batch. 

We  disapprove  of  the  language  of  one  science  being  Uius  rashly 
transferred  to  another ;  and,  in  evety  view,  chemistry  claims  (he 
term  affinity  as  her  own.  This  table,  however,  shows  the  coimexiou 
of  difierent  families  of  plants,  accompanied  with  acf  ia*ate  and 
complete  descriptionsy — ^die  climates  they  inhabit,  and  the  species 
coimrehended  under  each.'  Ninety-three  families  are  distinguidied, 
divided  into  forty-two  orders^  and  eight  classes,  chiefly  man  the 
structure  of  the  flower.  The  classes  are  accurately  defined  and 
<liscriminated«  but  do  not  difler  from  those  already  established  in 
natural  systems.  Their  titles  are  rosaceac,  cruaata?,  ringentes^ 
liliacezt  incompletae,  monopetalae,  composite,  and  cryWogamia. 
As  an  example  of  the  submvision*  we  ^aA  add  that  of  the  <  in- 
cotnpletK.'  The  orders  are  culmaks,  agro$taks»  '^padicaks^  ji^ 
liferae,  coccifene,  semtnifene,  and  nuAifevc* 

Art.  25.— 06Mrralnmtrm  Batemkantm  J^astiadus  prmK$»  ^anpfii 
A.dL  4ro.    Upsiffri 

These  are  the  observations  of  a^soccessort.peAs^Ae  mt^  of  «be 
Hedwie,  whose  labours,  in  elueidfttnig  4sb  straomW'aad'Vilfsio- 
logy  of  mosses,  we  have  so  often  followed  in  this  jourDal.  He 
describes  fourteen  plants,  of  whidi  twelve  are  mwnmniM  Jie 
drsapproves  of  the  classification  idf  Pes^oon  And  Sdwieder,  m  riw 
characters^uie  not  accurate,  and  professes 'to  follow  Us  nMwrflviht 

The  descriptions  are  dktnt»  bmiue  'l3]e*aotbQr^^K^4wi^illiiy  «»> 
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follow  the  synonyxnous  language  of  other  botanists*  The  first 
plant  that  occurs  is  the  tetraphis  ngida,  discovered  by  Funk,  and 
described  in  the  portfolio  of  Happe^  with  the  trivial  name  of 
ovata ;  the  tremella  nivea,  orbicularis,  alba,  &c. ;  agaricus  niveus  ; 
A.  sa^ittula ;  A.  violaceus  solitarius,  camosus,  &c. ;  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  A.  cyanchus  of  Persoon ;  polinaria  fusca ;  sphaeria 
lycoperaoides  Weig. ;  S.  pulvinata  of  Hofiman ;  octospora  tre- 
melloidesy  probably  the  O.  elastica  of  Hedwig ;  O.  nivea,  exigua* 
alba,  &c. ;  O.  paradoxa  lateritia,  &c. ;  lycoperdon  ferrugineum ; 
L.  luridium,  the  trichia  nitens  and  rubiformis  of  Persoon,  the  first  of 
which  has  been  already  described  by  Haller;  lycoperdon  ento- 
moides,  gregarium  album,  &c.  This  species  has  not  bfeen  pro- 
perly distinguished,  but  seems  to  be  a  trichia,  like  the  former. 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  eleven  coloured  plates,  which  are  well 
executed. 

Art,  26.— Po//i«/ogMcA«  Handbuch» 

The  Pomologic  Manual,  extracted  from  the  Fomologic  Gardener  qf 
M*  Sikler,  by  Ph.  Wrede.    8ro-     Hanover. 

Let  no  one  attempt,  at  least  no  German,  to  write  a  duodecimo^ 
since  the  great  work  of  M.  Sikler  already  extends  to  twenty  vo- 
lumes. M.  Wrede  has  been  well  employed ;  for  the  prototype  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  gardeners  in  generaL  As  we  have  not  seen 
M.  Sikler's  twenty  vommes,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  comparative 
merit  of  this  abstract:  yet  it  is  singular  Uiat  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  tables  should  have  been  omitted ;  for  M.  Wrede  informs 
us  that  they  are  now  first  added.  The  first  table,  which  is  the 
only  one  copied,  is  indeed  contained  in  M.  Sikler's  work,  and 
points  out  the  species,  and  the  times  of  their  ripenine,  referring  al- 
ways to  the  larger  system ;  the  second  contains  the  French  nomen- 
clature ;  the  third,  the  trivial  names  in  French,  English,  and  Dutch ; 
and  the  fourth,  the  same  names  in  the  German  language.  We 
may  expect  a  contintiation  of  this  abstract,  since  we  find  it  extends 
only  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Pomologic  Gardener. 

Art.  ^^.-^Gemeineziger  imterricht  uher  die  Gifie: 

Popular  Imtructiom  on  Poisons,  for  general  Use.     By  Scholze,  Svo. 

Breslaw. 

Schohe  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  poisonous  plants  of  Ger- 
many, which  is  illustrated  by  exact  descriptions  and  good  plates. 
It  has  been  received  with  great  attention  on  the  Continent.  Th« 
present  volume  diverges  to  some  subjects  not  strictly  according  with 
the  title-^&ie.  fiery  meteors  and  the  tremella  nostoch|  produced,  as 
he  thinks,  by  poisonous,  inflammable  vapours  in  the  air.  He  then 
adverts  to  the  immoderate  use  of  brandy,  wine,  and  coflFee  j  whose  ef-  '^ 

fects,  in  his  opinion,  resemble  those  of  poisons.  These  observations  ^^*^Jk 
are  followed  by  a  more  particular  account  of  hemlock,  and  other  ^  ^ 
poisonous  plants :  the  whole  is  detailed  by  questions  and  answers. 
The  fc^owing  is  the  author's  definition  of  a  poison: — iA  sub* 
stance^  incapable  of  being  digested  or  assimilated  to  the  aninud 
body,  which  produces  a  degeneration  of  the  animal  fluids,  and 
death  more  or  less  sudden,  if  the  consequences  be  not  prevented.* 

App.Vo1.J-  2R 
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Art.  98.— ^rcAir/M>  dk  Tkierische  Otemk,  i(C. 

Archives  qT  Animal  Otefuistrj/,    Published  by  Dr.  J.  Horkd.     Jfinw* 
hers  L  and  IL    Halle. 

We  introduce,  as  usual,  the  ivew  journals.  Animal  chemistry  i^ 
jM)w  fashionaUt ;  and,  in  the  country  of  joum^,  tins  subject  re- 
quires a  distinct  dep4i.  Crell's  and  Sch^rer's  journals  extend  to  the 
-whole  science,  and, include  both  pharmacy  and  mineralogy*  The 
present  work  will  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  animal  cnemistry. 

We  have  looked  over  the  first  two  numbers,  and  find  many  of 
the  suticles  taken  from  Ei^lish  authors,  and  of  no  late  date.  The 
French  chemists  have  also  contributed  to  fill  the  pages.  The  first 
article  is  from  Fourcroy,  on  the  further  Progress  to  be  made  in 
Animal  Chemistry ;  2.  on  the  Urine,  chiefly  in  a  State  of  Disease, 
by  Mr.  Cruickshank ;  S.  Extract  of  a  Memoir,  by  MM.  Bunive  and 
Vauquelin,  on  the  Fluid  of  the  Amnios ;  4v  on  the  Benzoic  Acid 
in  the  Urine  of  Animals,  by  Paysse ;  5.  Experiments  and  Obser- 
Tations  on  Shells  and  Bones,  by  Hatchet ;  6.  Extract  of  the  first 
Memoir,  by  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  on  the  Urine,  relative 
to  its  Analysts  and  Putrefaction ;  7-  Memoir  on  the  Ure^  by  the 
same ;  8.  Experiments  on  the  Urine,  by  Proust ;  9>  Memoir  on  the 
Urine,  by  Fourcroy  and  Vaoqiaelin ;  10.  Exferiments  on  the  Hy- 
dropic FluAd»  by  Fourcroy;  11.  Experiments  to  show  how  the 
Chyme  is  changed  into  Chyle.  Besides  these  memoirs,  we  find  aft 
abstract  of  Dr^  Rollo's  work,  and  of  some  ExperimeaU  oa.  the 
Cerumea  of  the  £ars»  by  Marquart  Deyeux,  &c. 

AftT.  29»— 4rcAeVyor  di«  Pharmacie  und  Aerulicha  NaUirkuisde,  ffc^ 

Archives  'qf  Fharmewy  and  Medkai  Fhihsophy.    .  PMiiked  by  J, 
Schauh  and  J,  Piepaihrmg,     VoL  1.  Numbers  L  II,  and  III^  8rew 

Cassel. 

Another  new  journal !  The  first  article  Is  a  Discourse,  po- 
nounced  by  Schaub  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
of  Pharmacy,  in  the  dfctrict  of  Cassel.  This  is  followed  by  a  Dis- 
course from  his^  coadjutor,  oa  the  questbn^— <  Whether  die  Milk  of 
Sulphur  should  be  continued,  in  the  L.ist  of  Remedies,  and  what  are 
the  best  Methods  of  preparing  it  ?*  3.  The  Antimoni^  Wine  of 
Huxham,  considered  as  a  very  active  but  imcertain  Remedy,  and 
superseded  by  a  more  useful  Preparation — (two  grains  of  Emetic 
Tartar  in  an  Ounce  of  Wine,) — ^by  Schaub;  4.  The  Privileges  c£ 
Pharmaceutrc  Establi^ments,  ^eir  Advantages  and  iacreaang 
Numbers,  by  Schmidt ;  5.  Miscellaneous  In^rmation. 

The  sublets  of  the  second  and  third  numbers  are^  •  Reflections 
©n  the  Effects  of  Saturnine  Remedies  ap^ed  externaUy,  lif  Hu- 
nold  ;•  on  Soap  of  Mercury,  by  Piejpenbnng  ;  an  Examinalaon  of 
the  MeAods  of  Piepenbring  and  Kruger,  inpreparing  the  concent 
trated  Acetic  Acid ;  on  the  Male  Fern,  by  Krtiger  ;  Fragments  on 
Galvanism ;  a  Memoir  to  assist  our  Knowledge  of  the  true  Gum 
Ouaiacum,  by  Schaub;  on  the  Effect  of  the  Rhus  Radicans,  an^- 

eoyed  extemallv,  by  Kriiger ;  a  chemical  Decomposition  of  tiie 
bus  Radicans,  by  Van  Mons ;  on  the  Preparation  of  Sulphur  ef 
Antimony,  proposed  h^  Tromsdorf ;  on  the  Use  of  the  MetaUiB 
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Ekctricttjr  of  Galvain  and  Volta  in  Deafness,  by  Sprenger)  Me- 
moirs to  assist  the  first  HiMory.of  Galvanism,  by  ochaub;  with 
Extracts  of  Letters. 

Art.  so. — Grundriss  der  Erubindungskunsif  ifc. 

PrincipUs  qf  the  Art  qf  Midwifery.     By  P.  B.  Onander.    2  V6U. 
8ro.    Gottingen. 

We  introduce  this  work  only  to  add  our  reprobation  of  the  author's 
practice,  dh-eady  condemned  by  the  best  practitioners,  viz,  the  fre- 
quent and  unnecessary  use  of  instruments.  M.  Osiander  continues 
to  employ  and  to  recommend  them.  , 

AnT.  ^l^^Der  SchUtfund  das  Schl^fiummer. 

Sleep  and  Bed-rooms  considered  tvith  respect  to  Health.  8x?o.  Goedike* 

This  little  Work  contains  some  food  rules,  relatire  to  the  sub- 
iects  in  the  tide ;  but,  as  usual  with  authors  on  the  management  of 
nealth,  this  writer  is  not  a  little  whimsical.  He.  treats. of  sleep,  of 
the  best  times  for  sleeping,  the  composition  of  the  bed,  the  ntght« 
dress,  and  the  bed-chamber.  He  reprobates  the  use  of  feather 
beds,  and  the  custom  of  sleeping  after  meals.  Feather  beds  ren- 
der  people,  in  his  opinion,  liable  to  inflammations  of  the  breast,  and 
deeping  after  meals,  to  apoplexy.  Each  subject,  however,  should 
be  considered  more  fully  than  in  the  present  volume,  and  in  relation 
to  the  persons,  the  constitudons,  the  habit,  the  food,  &c. 

Art.  S9.^~Ailgemeine  Encychpadie  der  Handlungs  Wissenschqft. 

A  general  Eneyclapetdia  cf  Conmerce,  and  the  tnaxUdge  connected 
'    with  it.     Fttbiiuied  by  A.  Schwnan.    Section  L    Part  L    Contain* 

ing  Ltformation  respecting  the  Merchandise  qf  Hair  and  Feathers. 

Svo.    Konneburg. 

This  is  the  fiVst  part  Of  a  very  voluminous  work,  in  which  the 
editor  has  himself  engaged  to'  treat  of  the  mercantile  productions 
from  animal  8ubstan(^es,  while  those  from  the  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral Idngdoms  will  be  intrusted  to  two  philosophers  of  distinguished 
celebrity.  Many  works  of  this  kind  already  exist  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, of  unequal  merit,  particularly  those  of  Bohn,  Schedel,  &c.  { 
but  me  plan  or  the  present  Encyclopsdia  includes  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  merchandise,  but  many  circumstances  hitherto  unknown^ 
ana  professes  to  correct  many  commercial  errors.  The  work  will 
be  ver^  voluminous ;  for  the  mercantile  productions  taken  from 
die  aaimal  kingdom  will  fill  three  volumes.  The  contents  of  the 
first  section  we  have  mentSoiied  in  the  tide.  The  second  and 
iliird  will  treat  of  the  merchandise  of  wool  and  silk  t  the  fourth: 
and  fifth,  of  peltiry  skins  and  leatlier ;  the  sizd),  those  of  horn  and 
bone;  ^e  sevenOi  and  eighth,  of  fat  and  animal  cbiigs.  The* 
ninth  will  contam  iJie  commerce  in  fishes ;  the  tenth,  that  in  catde 
and  men.  The  style  is  clear,  and  of^en  animated.  It  is  printed 
in  Roman  letcertf,  and  the  impression  is  equally  neat  and 
conecu 
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Art.  SS.^EfAddcle  Gtheinmisse  und  VortkeiU  fur  Fttbriken  Manu- 
facturen,  SfC. 

Secrets  and  Processes  published  for  the  Use  qf  Mani^facturers,  and 

the  Purposes  qf  Economy.  8ro.  Frankfort. 
The  secret  processes  explained  in  this  volume  relate  to  the 
bleaching  of  linen  and  cotton ;  the  art  (^  printing  cottons  and 
linens ;  of  fulling  woollen  cloths,  and  preparing  silk  stuffs.  We 
find  also  processes  for  preparing  Prussian  blue,  Morveau's  Spanish 
white,  cobalt  blue,  instructions  for  managing  the  beans  of  Libidibi, 
madder,  and  various  other  vegetable  dyes.  In  short,  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  processes  are  here  collected  from  works  either  little 
known,  or  not  within  the  reach  of  manufacturers  in  general. 

Art.  34.     Umwutoesslicher  Bewis  dass  die  Erd  drei'Und  Mehral 
Aelter  ist  als  Man  Gcwoehnlich  annimmt. 

Evident  Proofs  that  the  Earth  is  three  Times  more  ancient  than  it  is 
usually  supposed.  Accompanied  with  a  tkscription  and  Figures  of 
the  two  ancient  Zodiacs  discovered  by  the  French  in  the  Temple  qf 
Isis,  at  Tentyra  in  Upper  Egypt.    8ra»     Leipsic. 

Infidelity  seised  on  these  zodiacs ;  and,  with  the  same  spirit 
which  caught  at  successive  strata  of  lava,  and  at  Chinese  and  Indian 
chronologies,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Mosaic  narrative  fabulous, 
or  at  least  the  acra  deduced  from  it.  Fools ! — are  they  not,  can  they 
not  be  made  sensible,  that  the  wavs  of  Omnipotence  are  impressed 
with  stronger  marks  even  than  these  ? — ^that  even  their  own  wea- 
pons are  more  fatal  to  their  cause,  than  those  of  their  antagonists  ? 
We  are  confident  in  saying,  tliat,  *  while  all  Nature  cries  aloud* 
there  is  a  God — all  her  works,  impartially  examined,  prove  that 
God  is  all-powerfiilt  all-wise  ;  nor  has  any  fact  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance hitherto  impugned  tlie  revelatitms  vouchsafed  to  man. 

Art.  SS.'^Ueber  die  alien  Thierkreise  in  Egypten, 

On  the  ancient  Zodiacs  found  in  Egypt,    By  F.  Gussman^    Sto. 

Vienna. 

Our  author  combats  with  zeal  and  success  the  ideas  drawn  from 
the  late  discoveries  in  Egypt,  when  employed  in  opposition  to  re- 
vealed religion.  After  a  short-  explanation  of  the  zodiac,  the 
equinoxes,  and  the  solstices,  the  author  contends,  that  the  hands 
found  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lion,  in  the  zodiac  of  Tentyra, 
are  not  the  symbol  of  the  summer  solstice,  but  a  Weroglvphic,  in- 
dicating the  inundation  of  Egypt,  by  the  swell  of  tlie  Nile,  at  the 
period  when  the  sun  was  in  the  sign  Leo.  This  idea  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  HorapoUp,  and  many  monuments  in  winch  the 
Lion  appears.  The  author  then  endeavours  to  showt  that  this 
zodiac  cannot  be  8000  years  old,  and  that  it  may  be  less  than  1700 
years,  since,  in  all  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  no  summer  solstice  ap- 
pears, but  in  die  sign  Cancer.  The  zodiac  of  Eaie  can  only 
show  the  height  of  the  inundation  in  the' sign  Vh-go.  The  assertion 
of  Dupin,  that  the  Egyptian  zodiac  was  invented  15,200  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  the  Dog-star,  of  1461  years,  among 
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the  Egyptians,  the  invention  of  which  we  know  to  have  been  after 
the  135th  year  A.C.  The  author  then  combats  the  antiquity  of 
the  Egyptians  from  the  narrative  of  Moses;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  3,500  years  before  our  aera,  Egypt  was  still  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, so  that  we  cannot  assign  it  4000  years  of  scientific  cultiva- 
tion. In  another  view,  the  acra  of  ^enes,  the  oldest  recorded  king 
of  Egypt,  is  not  more  than  2,500  years  before  the  Christian 
sera. 

From  other  causes,  the  author  has  no  hesitation  in  distrusting 
the  very  extended  chronology  of  the  Indians,  and  shows  from  phi- 
losophic and  chronologic  arguments,  that  such  remote  antiquity  is 
impossible.  This  work,  we  perceive,  has  been  translated  into  Ita- 
lian, and  published  at  Venice. 

Art.  36. — Betrachlungai  iiber  die  NaturfUr  Verttand  tmd  Hen* 

Considerations  of  Nature  for  the  Mind  and  the  Heart.     By  B.  S.  Wal^ 

ther.   4  Vols.    Svo.   Plates,     Weimar. 

This  work  is  a  physico-theological  one,  whose  object  is  to  con- 
duct man  towards  the  Author  of  nature,  by  a  contemplation  of  his 
works.  The  first  volume  relates  to  the  stars,  and  their  influence  on 
the  earth,  divided  into  two  sections ;  of  which  the  first  contains  the 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  its  application  to  religion.  In  the  last 
part  we  find  some  unavoidable  repetitions,  though  in  general  the 
style  is  easy  and  correct. 

The  second  volume  treats  of  the  physical  organization  of  the 
earth,  and  its  physical  changes.  The  third  is  confined  to  man  9,wi 
animals.  Plants  and  minerals  are  the  subject  of  the  fourth,  termi- 
nated by  a  general  table  of  contents.  To  explain  the  plan  of  the 
whole,  we  shall  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  fourth  volimie.  The  first 
section  is  confined  to  plants ;  in  which,  after  some  general  conside- 
rations on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  author  treats  of  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  grasses,  and  plants,  with  imperceptible  flowers.  He  points 
out  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  the  arrangement  of 
tl^e  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  influence  these  considerations 
diould  have  on  our  opinions  and  our  conduct.  The  author  follows 
the  same  train,  in  his  view  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  treats  of 
earths,  stones,  salts,  earthy  resins,  or  inflammable  minerals,  and 
metals,  with  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  religion. 
.  The  pla^s  represent,  1.  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1791? ;  2.  the 
cavern  of  stalactites  near  Slains,  in  Scotiand;  3.  the  cavern  of 
Fingal  in  Stafla ;  4.  the  position  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the 
sun,  in  the  four  seasons ;  5.  water-spouts ;  6.  the  five  principal 
races  of  man;  7*  the  various  bread-fruits;  8.  various  animals  and 
plants. 

Art.  37. — Betrachlungen  iiber  die  Natur. 

Contemplations  on  Nature,  not  imitated  from  Bonnet  and  Sanders.  Svo. 

Leipsic.  • 

This  work  is  a  kind  of  anti-theodicea^  founded  in  part  on  the 

?rinciples  of  Hume,  and  in  part  on  the  author's  own  observations, 
'he  preponderance  of  evil  over  good  in  this  world  is  explained 
and  demonstrated  by  the  destructive  force  of  the  elements;  by  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  earth,  by  the  number  of  animals  of 
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prevy  ^d  by  the  ^ral  corruption  of  the  ziatoxe  of  sum.  The 
author  does  not  accuse  Providence  of  the  physical  evils  of  the 
worldf  which  he  consider;  only  as  the  result  of  {general  laws ;  bat 
he  freely  owns^  that  he  cannot  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil  in 
^  world  with  the  idea  of  a  being  infinitely  good  and  just.  In 
fact,  the  au^pr  means  well,  but  possesses  neither  acuteness  nor 
ebmpiehensive  yiew$.  The  work  is  written  with  clearness  and 
energy,  seemingly  from  the  heart. 

Aftx.  SS.'^TViumph  dor  Philpsqphie  im  achizduUen  Jahrbundert, 

The  Triunyk  of  Philosophy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,    2  Vols.    Sro. 
Germantown. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  contain  the  history  of  the  modem 
philosophy,  ot,  as  some  audiors  chuse  to  style  it  by  way  of  distinc- 
tioB— philosophism*  We  find  the  usual  steps  from  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  to  the  Illumines  and  Free-masons,  which  we  have  for- 
merly spoken  of,  and  respecting  which  bur  opinions  are  not 
cbanged<  The  author,  like  some  of  his  hasty  predecessors,  has 
cau^t  at  resemblances,  and  sunposed  them  coincidences  or  cor* 
sequences;  and  in  some  respects  has  misrepresented  facts. 

It  IS  certain,  that  early  m  the  18th  century  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  schools  was  abolished :  and  this  was  in  a  great  measure 
cowing  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.    The  authors  of  this  dan- 

rus  reyolution  were  Leibnitz  and  Thoma^us.  The  system  of 
former  has  been  said  to  lead  to  Deism  and  Spinozf sm;  yet 
Wolf  has  refuted  the  system  of  Spinoza  from  the  works  oT 
Leibnitz. 

*  Frederic  and  his  band  of  deists  are  said  to  have  hastened  the 
pxpgress  of  this  revolution;  yet  Maupertuls  was  a  zealous  catholic. 
U^e  greatest  error  of  this  king,  it  is  said,  was  the  establishment  of 
a  general  toleration  in  his  dominions.  In  fact,  however,  the  tole- 
cation  was  established  one  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and  he 
only  continued  it. 

The  universal  German  BibHotheca,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
preached  philosophism  under  the  auspices  of  Frederic,  conomenced 
only  in  1^65,  twenty-five  years  after  his  coming  to  the  throne;  and 
Lessing,  we  believe,  who  is  here  accused  ot  cooperating  ui  the 
great  work  of  reformation,  had  no  share  in  the  Bibliotheca. 

Philosophy  perhaps,  as  the  author  alleges,  has  contributed  to 
overturn  thrones  and  altars;  undermined  equally  morality  and 
religion;  yet  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  the 
remedy,  the  re-cstablishment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  ITus  is 
the  burden  of  the  song,  and  he  concludes  with  these  words: 
Et  nunCf  reges^  inteliigite. 

Aet.  39.— /mmamfe/  Kant  iiber  Padagogik. 

On  Education.    By  Emanuel  KonL    Published  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Rink. 
890.    Konigsberg* 

Dn  Rink,  in  this  work,  publishes  a  recapitulation  of  the  lectures 
of  Kant  on  education.  This  is  not  a  system,  but  a  series  of  obserr 
"vations  and  experiments,  marked  with  the  genius  and  the  pecuHa- 
xities  of  the  author.    Education  is  divided  into  physical  cultiva* 
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tion»  discipUxiey  and  instruction*  The  first  prevents  the  abuses 
vrhich  man  may  make  of  his  power.  Discipline  renders  him  a  so- 
cial beings  and  obedient  to  the  laws;  and  instruction  fUmishes  him 
iwith  the  positive  means  of  imfolding  his  natural  faculties.  The 
object  of  educaUon»  according;  to  our  author,  is  to  direct  the  free* 
dom  of  manner,  which  man  himself  feels  and  acknowledges  to  b^ 
the  necessary  rule  of  his  well-being*  Education  therefore  should 
be  treated  as  every  other  science,  and  only  employed  in  the  suc- 
cessive developement  of  the  natural  faculties,  to  direct  them  insen- 
sibly to  the  love  of  order,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  morality. 
According  to  Kant,  *  an  instructor  has  done  every  thing  for  his 
pupil,  if  he  have  proved  to  his  conviction  the  equality  offimnkind^  if 
he  nave  rendered  him  contented  with  himself,  and  habituated  him 
to  a  severe  examination  of  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  every  day.^ 

Art.  40. — Geographisch-Siatistisclie  Beschreibung  dcr  FUrsiouhumer 
Wo\fenbtUtel  und  Blackenburg. 

A  Geographic  and  Statistic  Description  of  the  Prrncipalities  of  WoU 
fenbuttel  and  Blackenburg,  By  G.  Ilassel  and  a.  Bege^  Svo. 
Brunswick. 

Though  these  principalities  be  of  little  importance  to  the  En- 
glish reader,  yet,  as  the  accounts  seem  to  be  drawp  up  with  care 
from  authentic  documents,  we  thought  that  a  few  of  the  facts 
would  not  be  uninteresting.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel,  including  Hartz,  amounted  in  1793  to  near  200,000. 
The  corrupted  German  jargon,  once  generally  spoken,  was  banished 
from  the  tribunals  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  churches  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  from  the  cities  in  tne  eighteenth :  it  is  still 
however  preserved  in  the  country. 

The  principality  is  rich  in  grain,  particularly  in  flax,  which  oc- 
casions a  considerable  and  valuable  manufacture  of  linen.  The 
mountains  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  wood,  and  contain  some 
valuable  mines,  which  are  worked  with  profit  and  success.  On 
these  subjects  the  author's  accounts  are  fuU  and  valuable.  This  ii 
however  only  a  first  volume  of  a  work,  subservient  to  the  statistics 
and  general  topography  of  Gennany. 

,    Art.  41. — Geographie  und  StatiHik  der  Saenuliehen  Stnaten,  ifc* 

Geography  and  Statistics  of  all  the  States  qf  the  King  qf  Sardima, 
accordxng  to  their  Extent,  previota  to  the  War  qftheRevoltaionfinZm 
Savoy  f  Piedmont,  Montserrat,  a  Part  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  Island 
<(f  Sardinia,  to  elucidate  tfie  Chart  qf  these  States  published  by  the 
Abbe  Denina,     8vo.     Berlin. 

We  survey  with  st  melsmcholy  interest  the  remains  of  past 
grandeur,  the  effects  of  that  desolation  which  a  revolution,  unex- 
ampled in  its  extent,  conduct,  and  effects,  has  occasioned.  The 
present  work  is  designed,  as  the  title  tells  us,,  to  illustrate  a  chart* 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  separate  publication  of  Denina's  Introduction  to 
the  History  cxf  the  Sardinian  States ;  in  which  the  Imperfections  of 
former  historians  are  suppMed,  and  their  errors  correctedf  from  un- 
published or  imperfectly  Imown  documents}  as  well  as  his  own 
observations.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  of  which  tea  are  geo* 
graphic.  The  descriptions  of  tlie  provinces  contain  n^any  inter- 
esting accounts,  and  corrections  of  some  ancient  and  established 
geographic  svstems.  In  the  eleventh  section  the  author  gives  a 
description  ot  the  island  of  Sardinia;  in  the  twelfth  a  complete  sta- 
tistic account' of  the  former  states  of  Sardinia,  From  the  Calen- 
dario  Economic©  of  1800,  the  Sardinian  states  of  the  continent 
contained  3,190,184  individuals.  It  is  even  said,  that,  from  1774  to 
1790,  the  increase  in  numbers  amounted  to  230,000. 

The  chart  added  to  the  work  was  laid  down  by  Denina,  and 
engraved  by  Sproegel.  It  contains  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sirdinia,  according  to  their  ancient  limits,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution. 

Art.  42.— -iltf/^  eines  ttngenannten  durch  Deutchland  tmd  die 
*  Schweitz,  ijfc. 

Travels  of  a  Person  unknmvn  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  the 
Years  \799,lSOO,  and  ISOl.    Svo.     Breslaw, 

The  author  of  these  travels  has  collected,  in  every  part  of  his 
tour,  interesting  information,  and  his  observations  generally  bear 
the  stamp  of  genius.  He  proceeds  from  Nuremberg  to  Augs- 
burg, Ulm,  Bregenz,  and  the  Grisons,  where  he  remains  for  a 
short  time,  to  proceed  to  Bormio,  whence  he  intended  to  pass 
on  to  Italy.  He  was  however  hindered  by  circumstances,  and  he 
regained  St.  Gothard  by  paths  untrodden  and  dangerous.  He  af- 
terwards passes  through  the  canton  of  Uri,  to  go  to  Zurich,  where 
he  describes  several  scenes  on  the  lake.  From  Zurich  he  retumt 
by  Schaffhausen,  "w^ere  his  travels  in  Switzerland  terminate. 

The  travels  in  Germany  contain  some  good  observations  on  the 
cities  of  Stutgard,  Carlsnihe,  Manheim,  Frankfort,  Wurtzburg, 
Bamberg,  Ermng,  and  Nuremberg.  In  considering  that  these 
travels  extend  400  French  leagues,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
author  cannot  have  spoken  much  of  himself,  or  iilled  his  pages 
with  anecdotes.  His  work  is  confined  to  descriptions,  or  to  inte- 
resting observations,  accompanied  with  six  but  indifiierent  plates, 
representing  views  of  Nuremberg,  of  Altdorf  in  the  canton  of  Uri, 
Zurich,  Constance,  Heidelberg,  and  Manheim. 

Art.  43. — Wanderungen  durch  einen  grosen  Theil  des  HarzeSf  frr. 

A  Journey  through  a  great  Part  of  the  Forest  ofHartz,  and  through  the 

Counties  of  Hohemtein  and  Manrfeldt.   Stw.    Magdeburg. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  pleasing ;  and  so  far  as  it  contains  a 
minute  description  of  the  views  ?ind  situation  of  the  Hartz,  v^ich 
fill  tlie  larger  part,  it  is  entertaining  and  interesting.  The  statistic 
information  is  treated  slightly  in  the  notes;  and  what  relates  to  the 
mines  is  sliort  and  unsatisfactory,  to  those  who  wish  for  instruction; 
and  too  concise  for  tliose  acquainted  with  them. 

Art.  44. — Mansos  Vermischie  Schrijften. 
l%e  Miscellaneous  Works  qf  Manso.  7bm.l4'2.  Sva,   Lefpsic. 
Manso  is  chiefly  known  as  a  poet,  and  an  imitator  of  Pc- 
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trarch.  In  the  Yoluxnes  before  us,  however,  we  find  also  some  phi- 
lological treatises,  elegant,  if  not  profound.    Among  these,  arc 

*  Letters  on  ancient  Alexandria,*  continued  in  the  second  volume; 
and  eleven  sheets  on  the  « Tradition  of  the  Old  World.' — ^The  third 
volume  is  in  the  press. 

Art.  4f5.'-^uUani  Imperatoris  in  Consiantii  Laudem  Oratio,  Grace  et 
Lathe,  cum  Animadversionihus  Dan.  lVyttctd)achii:  accedit  ejusdem 
Epistola  critica  ad  Dav,  Ruhnkemnm.  Graxq  recamdt,  Noiationcm 
criticam  Indiccsque  a(^jecit,  G*  11.  Schaftr.    Svo.     Leipsic. 

The  Julianfiea  of  Wyttenbach  demand  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  classical  works.  As  these  works  are  become 
scarce,  we  announce,  with  pleasure,  the  present  edition.  The 
epistle 'to  Ruhnkenius,  the  first  publication  of  Wjttenbacht  adds  to 
its  value. 

Art.  46. — J.  H.  M,  Ernest!  Claris  Horatiana,  sive  Indices  Rerum  et 
Verbarum  philoh^icO'Cfitici  in  Opera  Horutii,  pramissis  ad  Lectio- 
nem  Usunique  Poeta  necessariis.     Vol,  I.  Svo,     Berlin. 

It  is  sufficient  to  announce  a  work  designed  to  explain  each 
word  and  phrase  of  Horace.  Tlie  autlior's  character  requires  not 
our  support ;  and  those  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Emesti  will 
be  sensible  of  the  merits  of  this  volume.  The  glossary  at  least 
seems  complete ;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  on 
a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  *  Key.* 

After  the  preface,  we  find  the  Life  of  Horace  by  C.  SuetonitK 
Tranquillus,  widi  the  notes  of  Mitscherlich,  emendations  and  ad- 
ditions. 

2.  The  history  of  Rome,  during  the  aee  of  Horace,  by  Wetzelius. 

3.  Ancient  testimonies  in  favour  of  Horace.  An  index  of  names, 
a  syntactic  index,  and  an  index  of  words,  conclude  the  work. 

Art.  47. — Saadis  des  Weisen  Persers  Koenigsspiegcl. 

The  Mirror  of  Kings,  Iry  Saadi,  a  Persian  Sage.    By  J.  G,  Grokman. 
8ro.     Leipsic. 

We  are  acquainted  with  only  three  works  of  Saadi,  viz.  the  Gu- 
listan  or  the  Garden  of  Roses,  the  Bostan  or  the  Garden  of  Fruits, 
and  tlie  Melemoat  or  the  Rays  of  Light.  The  first  is  written  in  prose 
intermixed  with  verse :  the  ti^'o  others  are  in  verse.  We  have,  in 
our  language,  many  parts  of  the  Gulistan  in  the  Asiatic  Miscel- 
lanies, and  Gentius  has  published  a  translation  in  Latin  with  the 
Persian  text  on  the  opposite  paee.  It  first  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Rosarium  pdliticum,  in  1651,  and 
in  1689  a,  small  edition  in  12mo  was  published,  adorned  with 
plates. 

We  strongly  suspect  ,tliat  Gentius  and  the  Asiatic  Miscellanies 
are  the  sources  of  the  present  translation :  for  the  expression  of 

*  Mirror  of  Kings*  occurs  in  Gentius*s  preface,  and  a  part  of  the 
forty-eight  pieces  here  published  occur  also  in  Gentius;  the  rew 
jnainder  in  the  English  work. 
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Art.  4*8. — Denwiirdigkeite^  zur  Geschichte  von  Sckivabef. 
Memoirs  iubserviaU  to  the  Historjif  qf  Suabia,  during  tJte  two  Cam* 
paigna  qf  1799  and  1$00>  published  by  J.  G.  Pahl.  8vo.    NordU 
lingen. 

These  memoirs  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  are  drawn  from 
unpublished  papers,  many  MS.  notes,  and  more  positive  docu- 
ments, collected  by  the  editor  on  the  spot,  or  from  his  corre- 
spondence. The  whole  is  divided  into  nine  sections :  The  1st  and 
dd  contain  the  history  of  Suabia,  from  the  peace  of  Ekenwald  to 
the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  the  Sd,  The  campaigns  of  general  Jour- 
dan  in  Suabia ;  4,  The  conduct  of  the  army  of  me  Danube,  and  the 
state  of  Suabia  during  its  passage ;  5.  Remarksd>le  events  during 
thk  period,  till  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  6-  Events  of  the  winter 
1799  and  1800 ;  7.  Events  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign  to 
the  treaty  of  Parsdorf ;  8.  The  situation  of  Suabia  during  this 
«ra ; '  and  9.  The  events  which  occurred  previous  to  the  general 
peace. 

Art.  49. — D.  Martin  Lathers  Reisen  tmd  Merkwurdige  Schikssale. 

TVavels  and  remarkable  Events  in  tJie  Life  qf  Dr,  Martin  Luther,  with 
an  Abstract  qf  the  History  qf  the  Reformation,  to  the  Peace  qf 
Westphalia.    By  J.  F.  Kutscher.     Svo.     Schleswick. 

,  The  travels  of  Luther  are  of  so  little  importance,  if  we  except 
his  journey  to  Rome,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
title,  to  distinguish  his  work  from  the  innumerable  lives  of  this 
celebrated  reformer  already  published.  If  this  volume  add  to  the 
list,  it  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  properly  a  history  of 
the  life  and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  made  up  from  common  ma- 
terials, mixed  with  insignificant  events  and  bold  assertions. 

In  the  first  book,  the  author  treats  of  the  life  of  Luther,  from 
1483  to  1517.  To  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  he 
adds  an  explanation  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  liturgy, 
which  is  wonderfully  misplaced  in  this  volume.  Ine  second  book 
contains  the  events  of  the  years  from  1518  to  1522.  We  were 
surprised  at  his  stopping  at  tnis  point,  since,  three  years  afterwards, 
the  reformation  was  introduced  into  Saxony,  by  tne  consent  of  the 
elector.  The  third  and  fourth  books  proceed  to  the  year  1537 ;  and 
we  here  find  numerous  errors  respecting  the  conduct  of  Zwingle> 
and  our  own  Henry.  In  short,  we  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on 
this  article  ;  our  object  is  to  give  an  account  of  German  literature 
in  different  departments,  ana  of  works  of  diHerent  merits. 

Art.  50. — Leben  des  Desiderius  Erasmus, 
The  Life  of  Erasmus*  Leipsic. 
This  is  a  separate  publication  of  a  life,  which  has  abeady  ap- 
peared in  the  seventh  volume  of  a  collection,  entitled,  «  The  Bio- 
graphy of  celebrated  Reformers.'  We  might  eraect  to  find  in  It 
whatever  Erasmus  has  done,  to  clear  theology  of^its  atmses,  by  the 
application  of  ancient  literature,  criticism,  the  study  of  history  and 
philosophy,  5cc.  j  with  what  zeal  he  combated  prejudice  and  super* 
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stition»  to  prepare  ^  miad  £qx  a  necessary  asid  use&l  reformatioxu 
Of  all  thist  however,  wt  discover  not  the  slightest  trace.  Our  au- 
thor's chief  object  is  to  show,  that  Erasmus  does  not  deserve  the 
character  of  a  great  man ;  that  he  neither  equals  Luther,  nor  even 
Ulric  of  Hiitten.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  a  popular  one ;  and 
yet  the  author  stops  to  relate  the  discus^^ions  between  Era^us, 
Stimica,  Bedda,  Carpi,  Lee,  and  others.  In  return,  he  passes  in 
silence  the  pleasing  and  satirical  pictures  of  the  manners,  opinions, 
abuses,  folhes,  and  superstitions  of  his  age,  which  render  his 
dialogues  equally  amusing  and  instructive. 

Art.  51. — Mcinc  PUgerschaJft  dwrch  Wdtgehimmd, 

Jfy  Pilgrifmge  through  the  Tttmtdt  qf  the  Wwld.    A  romantic  Tale, 

Vol.1.     8vo. 

This  tale  is  said  to  contain  the  true  history  of  an  itinerant  come* 
dtan,  in  the  western  districts  of  Germany.  Those  who  have 
laughed  at  the  Comic  Romance  of  Scarron,  and  the  numerous 
similar  works  in  our  own  language,  will  perhaps  be 'pleased  with 
comparing  the  French  and  English  with  a  German  portrait.  The 
German  comedian  has  not,  indeed,  the  spirit  and  Inmiour  of  bis 
predecessors ;  but  his  imagination  is  lively,  and  his  sensibility  ren- 
ders the  work  interesting.  Many  inferior  German  publications 
have  been  translated* 

ITALY. 

Ai.T.  52. — Dissertatione  deW  Abate  Domenico   Testa,  sopra  due 
Zodiaci,  ^c. 

Dissertation  of  the  Abate  Domenico  Testa  on  the  two  Zodiacs  lately  dis-* 
covered  in  Egypt.  Read  at  an  extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  Aca^ 
demy  qftlte  Oitnolic  Religion,  July  5th,  1802.     8z7o.     Rome. 

In  our  review  of  the  literature  of  Germany,  will  be  found  an  ac- 
count of  two  works  on  this  subject ;  and  our  attention  will  be,  pro- 
bably, again  called  to  it  by  some  English  publications.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  now  recapitulate  the  very  judicious  and  satisfactory 
arguments  of  this  author,  without  bemg  able,  in  this  place,  to  ap« 
preciate  the  force  of  each* 

The  use  of  the  zodiac  in  Egypt  cannot  be  traced  higher  than 
the  peric^  when  the  vernal  equmox  entered  Aries,  an  epoch  of 
9600  years.  One  of  these  zodiacs  cannot,  therefore,  reach  above 
720,  and  the  other  2880  years  beyond  this  period.  The  ancient 
Eeyptians,  in  other  respects,  were  not  so  far  advanced  m  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  as  tne  Chaldxans  and  other  nations. 

£  These  zodiacs  must  have  been  constructed  about  the  time^of 
Hipp^rchus,  or  rather  later,  nearly  about  150  years  before  the 
Christian  acra. 

S,  Paul  Lucas,  ^o  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Tentyra,  found  m 
it  Greek  inscriptions ;  in  one  of  which  the  name  of  Marciis  Clodius, 
and  in  another  that  of  Tiberius  Cesar,  were  observable.  Pococke 
also  assures  us,  that  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  are  the  works  of 
the  most  able  Grecian  sculptors. '  The  temple  must,  then,  have 
been  built  at  an  era  when  the  Egyptian  architecture  was  already 
united  widi  die  Grecian.  ^'3' "^'  "^ 
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4.  The  xodiac  of  Tcntyra  contains  Ac  constellation  of  the  Ba- 
lance, which  was  only  discovered  by  the  astronomers  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria. 

5.  The  indication  of  the  solstice  by  the  Hands,  m  the  sijjn  Leo, 
proves  nothing,  because  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  beg^  their 
civil  year  by  the  summer  solstice,  but  by  the  heliacal  risTng  of 
Sirius,  which  coincided  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the 
sign  Leo,  and  with  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

6.  The  zodiac  of  Esne,  which  is  but  imperfectly  known,  fcems, 
according  to  appearances,  to  be  of  the  acra  of  Augustus,  because 
then  the  new  acra  of  the  Egyptians  commenced  (the  acra  Actiaca)  ; 
because  in  the  month  of  September  the  sun' entered  Libra;  and  in 
the  same  month  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  gave  Augustus  the 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  was  fought.  The  Amyr  of  the 
Egyptians  was  confounded  with  Venus  Genetrix. 

The  work  concludes  with  two  memoirs  :  the  first  on  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  Egyptian  temples ;  the  second  on  the  antiquity  of  the  con^ 
stellation  ofLibra,  on  a  comparison  with  Indian  monuments,  from 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  its  greater  antiquity. 

Art.  SS.^^Dhionario  Storico  dtgli  Aiitori  Ehrei  e  dtUe  loro  Opac, 

Historical  Diciimwtry  of  IJehrew  Authors,  and  their  Works.     B^  Dr, 
G,  B.  de  Rossi.     2  Vols.  8ro.     Parma. 

M.  de  Rossi  is,  perhaps,  tlie  only  person  among  modem  litrraii 
who  could  engage  in  such  a  work,  as  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
literature  is  uncommon  and  extensive,  and  as  he  possesses  a  valuav 
blc  collection  of  Hebrew  books  and  MSS.  This  has  enabled  him 
to  complete  and  amend  WolPs  Bibliotheca  HebraJca,  and  other 
works  of  the  same  kind.  We  shall  mention  some  of  the  articles 
which  respect  men  not  generally  known. 

In  Italy  we  may  point  out  Jacob  Saravel  of  Venice,  and  Israel 
Benjamin  Brassani,  a  rabbin  of  Reggio.  The  first  was  also  a  rab- 
bin, and  died  at  Mantua  in  1782.  He  was  well  versed  in  Christian 
philology,  and  was  said  to  disapprove  many  points  in  the  Jewisb 
ritual.  The  latter  died  in  1790 ;  was  one  dt  the  best  poets  of  his 
nation,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  rectitude  of  his  character. 

Among  the  German  Jews  we  find  some  accounts  of  Bloch 
the  ichthyologist,  Moses  Mendelshon,  and  Hartwig  Wesselcys. 
Marcus  Herz,  a  very  respectable  physician  of  Berlin,  is  only  short- 
ly mentioned  :  others  are  passed  in  silence,  as  Abraham  Euchel, 
David  Friedlander,  Aaron  Wolfshen,  Sec* 

A  Hebrew  journal,  under  the  title  of  the  Collector,  which  con- 
tains interesting  literary  intelligence,  seems  not  to  have  reached 
M.  de  Rossi ;  but  this  omission  is  compensated  by  his  quotation  of 
odier  Hebrew  works  little  known  in  Eurc^  ;  and  of  authors  who 
have  treated  of  Hebrew  literature,  as  Philo  Alexandrinus,  Flavius 
Josephus,  Aquik,  Theodotion,  ficc.  Among  the  most  interesting 
articles  we  notice  those  of  Elias  Levita,  bom  in  1479;  Moses 
Maimonides,  bom  in  1139:  Saadia  Gaon  and  Tancnm,  quoted  by 
pncocke  and  Schnurren  * 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  Roman  characters,  according  to 
the  luUian  pronunciation  ;  a  plan  we  cannot  commend,  as  it  will 
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ht  die  scarce  of  numerous  mistakes.  The  author  often  quotes 
*  Catabgo  ragionalo  de  raiel  MSS.' — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
my  Manuscripts.      The  first  volume  of  this  catalogue  is  in  the 

fress,  and  will  appear Avith  the  following  title :  *  M8S.  Codices 
lebraici  Facultatum  omnium,  Bibliothecx  Auctoris  accuiate  de- 
scripti  perpetuisqi^e  Scholiis  historico-criticis  ac  Commentario  il* 
lustrati.' 

Art.  54. — Opere  del  Dottore  Ludovico  Scapinelli,  soprunnominato 

il  Cieco. 

TIte  Works  qfDr.  Lewis  Scapinelli,  called  the  Blind.      Vol,  L     Svo. 

Parma. 

Dr.  Scapinelli  was  bom  blind,  but  acquired  extensive  knowledge 
notwithstanding  his  misfortune,  and  distinguished  himself  in  philo* 
sophy,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  so  as  not  only  to  excel  his  contempo- 
raries, but  even  to  anticipate  the  improvements  of  future  cen tunes. 
The  proofs  of  these  assertions  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the  au- 
thor»  by  Pompilto  Potzetti,  prefixed  to  the  present  volume,  from 
which  we  copy  the  following  passage  : 

« Filologo,  oratore,  poeta,  coltivator  delle  muse  Italiane  e  delle 
Latine,  sostenne  fino  aJ  1634,  con  non  commune  onore,  le  primarie 
cate^re  delle  varie  universita  d' Italia,  lasciando  quantita  d'opere 
d'ogni  genere.' 

This  first  volume  contains  the  Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  and 
some  pieces  in  prose  in  both  languages.  The  Italian  poems, 
though  few,  are  light,  and  have  an  originality  both  in  the  ideas 
and  expressions.  The  sonnets  have  a  little  of  the  false  brilliancy 
and  afrectation  of  the  age.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Latin  poems 
there  is  equal  justness  oitliought  and  elegance  of  expression.  He 
seems  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  classics ; 
and  Ovid,  Virgil  in  his  eclogues,  and  Tibullus,  appear  to  have  been 
his  most  approved  models. 

HOLLAND. 

Art.  55. — Htneeskundig-Magatjin,  &;€, 

Magazine  qf  Medicine.  By  Van  Stripian  Luiscins,  C.  G.  Ontyd^ 
M.  J.  Maequclin,  and  J.  Van  Jleekertn,  Vol,  I,  No.  1 — 3.  Hvo. 
Delf. 

'  This  magazine  is  designed  as  a  depot  for  the  observations  of  the 
Dutch  physicians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supercede  the  Verhan- 
delingen,  published  by  the  Society  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Me- 
dicine at  tlie  Hague. 

Besides  the  names  mentioned  in  the  title,  we  perceive  those  of 
Vanden  Bosch,  Van  Geuns,  and  Runk,  whom  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  with  commendation.. 

We  perceive  few  subjects  that  can  detain  us.  The  vaccine 
disease  is  noticed,  in  many  parts,  with  respect  and  confidence.  A 
singular  memoir  occurs  on  the  natural  history  of  human  excre- 
ments ;  and  we  find  two  instances  of  the  good  effects  of  the  radi-t 
Ix)peziana,  first  recommended  by  Gaubius,  ia  his  Adversaria,  ia 
cases  of  dysentery. ' 
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AnT.  SS^r^Verhandelmgenvan  het  Genootxhap  ter  bevorderhig  der 
Heelkuude  tc  Amsterdam.     Vol.  VIL    Sto.    Amsterdam. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
collection,  which  seems  to  lessen  both  in  bulk  and  interest.  We 
first  find  an  accoutjt  of  the  prize  memoirs;  and  next  follow  the 
different  commimications.  The  first  is  entitled  Observations  on 
the  Wounds  of  the  Lower  Belly,  by  J.  C.  Albrecht  and  J. 
Hankman,  each  of  whom  obtained  a  silver  medal.  Some  other 
memoirs  of  importance  follow,  of  which  we  noticed,. with  particu- 
lar approbation,  four  cases  of  bloody  lymph  accumulated  in  can- 
cerous breasts,  by  A.  C.  Monro ;  with  four  analogous  observation^^ 
by  E.  I^.  Swagerman.  Observations  on  a  recent  Luxation  of 
the  Right  Thigh,  reduced  by  J.  Martens,  and  explained  on  anato- 
mical Principles.  A  Memoir  on  Deformed  Perves,  with  a  new 
Method  of  Delivery,  to  preserve  both  the  Mother  and  Child* 

Art.  57. — Rehen  nae  de  Kaap  de  Oocde  Hoop,  Jerland,  end 
Nonvezen,  ^c. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Iiope,  Ireland,  and  Nonvt^,  in  the 
Years  1791 — 1797.     By  Cornelius  de  Jong,  Captain  qf  the  Frigate 
Seipio.     Vol.  II.    Svo.    Harlem. 

We  some  time  since  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The 
"froyage  commenced  in  1794,  and  captain  de  Jon?  arrived  at  Su 
Jago  m  the  best  season,  but  found  the  island  sickly  ^  which  seems 
f o  show  that  it  is  unhe^thy  in  consequence  of  the  rams,  which  fall 
at  the  end  of  summer.  In  other  respects  it  is  very  fertile ;  but 
provisionb  are  dear,  from  the  nimiber  of  ships  which  refit  and 
victual  here.  M.  de  Jong  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  November.  The 
letters  from  tlie  4tli  to  the  lldi  contain  an  mteresting  account  of 
the  colony,  and  a  distressing  picture  of  its  situation  in  consequence 
of  the  wur.  He  next  describes  some  excursions  into  the  internal 
parts,  Simon's  Bay,  &c. 

He  sailed,  on  his  return,  the  19th  of  May  1795,  and  on  the  20th 
of  June  anchored  at  the  Isle  of  Ascmsion,  of  which  he  eives  a  par- 
ticular  description.  He  then  directed  his  course  to  Uie  coast  df 
Norway,  to  avoid  die  English,  and  continued  nearly  two  years  at 
Drontheim  and  at  Bergen^  as  the  English  vessel^  filled  the  North 
Sea.  He  is,  consequently,  enabled  to  describe  the  wh(de  coast  of 
Norway,  and  engages  in  some  details  on  the  constitution  and  pre- 
sent state  of  that  country,  on  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  mi- 
neral productions,  statistics,  and  commerce. 

Four  plates  illustrate  this  volume :  the  first  representing  Table 
Bay  and  Cape  Town  :  the  secoitd,  a  view  of  Simon's  Bay :  the 
third,  a  sea  insect,  which  the  author  found  near  flores^  one  of  the 
Azores,  greatljr  resembling  the  elaucus  fla^ellum  of  Fonter:  the 
fourth,  the  military  exercises  of  me  Norwegians. 

DENMARK. 

Art.  SS^-^Anleitung  zu  einer  verbesserten  Schiu^zucht. 
A  new  Method  qf  breeding  Sheep,  and  qf  the  Management  qfSpamsi 
Sheep  in  cold  Climates.     By  M.  Abildgaard  and  E.    Vibmirg. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  E.  Jensen.     Sco.     Copenliagen* 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  translation,  tq  announce  this 
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Important  little  work,  which  contains  much  valuable  information. 
Though  designed  for  higher  latitudes,  it  contains  numerous  facts 
which  will  be  highly  usSiil  in  this  country.  We  can  only  gire  an 
abstract  of  the  contents. 

We  find,  then,  in  this  volume  whatever  relates  to  the  natural  history 
of  sheep,  viz.  ihe  difference  of  their  instinct,  dentition,  and  the 
period  of  their  copulation.  The  authors  next  point  out  the  cha* 
racters  of  good  wool,  the  difference  of  sheep-skins,  the  properties 
of  the  meat  of  different  races  ;  in  what  the  fineness  of  the  woel 
consists,  and  at  what  age  the  sheep  is  fit  for  propagation ;  with 
the  hereditary  defects  of  these  animals,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  degeneration.  In  the  last  chapters  they  treat  of  the 
melioration  of  tlie  Danish  breed  by  the  Friseland  rams,  and  of  the 
properties  of  the  latter  ;  of  the  Danish,  Iceland,  Ferrol,  and  other 
sheep ;  the  melioration  of  the  Danish  shee^  by  the  En^;lish  breed ; 
of  their  diseases,  with  the  means  of  preventing  and  cunng'  them. 

Art.  59. — Banerkungcn  ai{feincr  ReUe  durch  das  Sudlkh  DtuUch* 

land. 

Observations  made  during  a  Journey  through  the  South  qf  Gerwua^, 
Alsace,  and  Switzerland,  in  the  Years  1798  and  1799.  By  M* 
d'Eggers,    8ra.  Vol,  II.  and  III,     Copenhagen. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  The 
second  contains  the  autlior's  journey  from  Rastadt  to  Strasburg, 
with  his  observations  on  the  present  situation  of  the  latter  city,  on 
Alsace,  and  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland. 

The  best  informed  German  travellers  have  observed,  that  M. 
Eggers  seems  not  to  have  drawn  his  remarks  from  authentic 
sources.  He  sometimes,  like  a  celebrated  alderman  of  our  own  coun- 
try, quotes  his  hair-dresser  at  Strasburg.  Indeed,  what  he  says  of 
this  city  seems  to  be  copied,  in  part,  from  the  famous  Blue  Booh^ 
compiled  by  a  printer,  and  partly  from  a  description  of  Strasburg, 
published  previous  to  the  revolution,  for  Koenig.  But  we  shall  not 
enlarge  on  inaccuracies,  which  the  author  miglit  have  corrected  by 
attending  to  the  rcm^ks  of  the  most  respectable  joomalists  of 
Germany,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

The  third  volume  is  not  equally  faulty.  The  description  of  the 
electorate  of  Baden  and  the  Brisgaw  is  more  important  and  in- 
teresting. The  author  staid  longer  at  tliese  places,  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  better  information.  The  last  two  letters  of  the  vo- 
lume contain  the  observations  on  Switzerland. 

SWEDEN. 

Akt. 60.^^Practik  Hand  Lexicon foer  Landhunshalase  och  Kostenarer. 

A  practical  Manual  of  Rural  (Economy  and  the  Arts,     Publislied  Vy 
Olqf  Linderholm.     Vol.  I,  A  to.  E.     Svo.     Stockholm. 

Sweden  does  not  appear  to  be  a  country  favourable  to  exten- 
sive yumrk^'^endent  opera  inierrupta;  at  least  we  may  form  this 
opinion  from  the  slow  progress  of  the  great  CEconomical  Dic^ 
tionarjr  of  Fischerstrce^m  (nya  Suensk  Economiska  Dictionaire), 
of  which|.in  twenty-four  years,  onlj  two  volumes  have  appeared, 
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tenntnating  at  the  letter  B.    The  present  work,  we  trust,  will  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly.        ,    ' 

On  a  general  view,  thfe  author  seems  to  have  executed  his  pro- 
posed plan  with  ability.  The  articles  are  sufficiently  fiill  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  objects,  their  properties,  their  use  and  prepara- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  more  extensive,  particularly  on  alum, 
arsenic,  ash,  amber,  balsam,  bees,  bread,  bark*  distillation,  dia- 
mond, &c. 

Ar,t.  6I.F— 5rcn«A*o  Kngstfianna   Sallskasscls  Handlingar,  for  Act 

rfbo. 

Memoirs  qf  the  Swedish  Miiitari/  Acadautf  for  the   Year  1800, 
Stockliolm. 

The  Swedish  military  academy  is  composed  of  the  king,  its  pro- 
tector, eleven  honorary  and  eighty  active  members.  The  vo- 
lume before  us,  which  is  only  the  second,  contains  two  memoirs, 
viz*  Count  Rumford's  Attempt  to  determine  the  Force  of  Gun- 
powder, translated  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1781, 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Arrhenius  ;  and  Observations  on  the  Regu* 
lations  of  the  Exercise  of  the  Swedish  Army,  by  rfie  ChevaSW 
Doebeln.  An  abstract  onlv  of  the  last  memoir  is  given,  as  the 
plates  would  render  the  publication  of  the  whole  too  expensive. 

Art.  62. — U(foerlig  Geographie  foetfatted,  i^e. 

Complete  Geography ,  bj/  Dan,  jyjurhcrg;  accompanied  tcith  a  St/ppte 
ment,  anil  a  Chart  qfihe  West  Indies.     Vol.  L     Stockholm. 

This  author  has  already  published  many  geographic  works, 
and  ^y%  charts,  viz.  two  of  Polynesia,  one  of  France  in  four  sheets, 
one  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  West  Indies.  This  is,  in 
reality,  the  first  volume  of  a  second  edition ;  the  first  of  which  ap- 
peared, in  1786,  and  was  received  with  great  respect.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  cosmography  and  die  general  geograph)' ; 
the  system  of  the  world  is  explained  at  much  greater  length  than 
in  the  first  edition :  and  the  author  next  considers  tliis  planet  id 
its  philosophic,  mathematical,  and  geographic  relations.  Tlie 
next  subject  of  importance  is  the  population  of  different  countries. 
He  gives  Portugal  3,000,000  of  inhabitants;  Spam  11,000,000, 
France  33,000,000 ;  Italy,  without  reckoning  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions and  Corsica,  about  16,500,000;  Germany,  independent  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  states,  11,360,000;  Austria  about 
25,000,000;  Prussia  8,000,000 ;  England  13,000,000  ;  Denmark 
2,500,000;  Sweden  3,2(X),000;  European  Russia  35,000,000;  and 
Turkey  10,000,000.  He  estimates  the  population  of  Europe  at 
180,000,000,  of  Asia  440,000,000,  Africa  120,000,000,  North 
America  25,000,000,  South  America  15,000,000,  Polynesia 
20,000,000;  consequently,  that  of  the  whole  world  at  about 
800,000,000. 

The  political  division  of  the  earth  follows ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  a  memoir  on  geogony,  which  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
beginning  :  and  under  the  title  of  Criticism  we  find  numerous  ad- 
ditions, and  some  account  of  the  Piazzi,  and  other  discoveries. 

'The  supplement  contains  a  particular  description  of  Ceyiont 
Guba^  Jamaica,  aad  St  Domui^o,  with  a  chart  ot  the  West  Incbeu 
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